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AND CONTAINING 
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1. The Newtonian Syſtem of the{[\7. Their Language, Genius, Reve« 
; - Planets. | - hues, Cuſtoms, and Public 
2. A particular View of the Earth. || Buildings. * 
3. Geographical Elements, exem- 8. An Account ef the New Diſco» 
lifed in Definitions, Problems, veries in the South Seas. 
| eorems, and Paradoxes. 9. A Geo al Table, in which 
4. The d Divifions of the Globe. is given theLongitude, Latitude, 


5. The Extent of Empires, King-|| 


doms, States, Provinces, and 
- Colonies ; with an Account o 
their Climates, Animals, Birds, 
Metals, Minerals, Rivers, Bays, 
and Natural Curioſities. 
6. Origin and Hiſtory of Nations, 
Forms of Government, Reli- 
gion, Laws, Revenues, Com- 
+ merce, and Taxes, [| 


Err 


RTEENTH EDITION; 


and Bearings, of the principal 
Places in the World. 1 
to. The Coins of the various Na- 
tions, and their Value in Eng- 
liſh 3 é | 
11. A Chronological Table of re- 
markable Events. ; 8 
ta. A Liſt of Men of Learning and 
. G ms. „ f : 
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Wim conſiderable Cox REC TIOoRS and ADDITI ons, 
which the Hiſtory Quartor 


of the various Countries in eve 


Account of the New Diſcoveries, and illuſtrated with Maps 
and other Plates, elegantly executed. | | 9 
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GNA AE GRAMMAR has enjoyed 


every ſchool of reputation, for ſo long a courſe of years, 
that any deſcription of the work, or panegyrie of its author, 
ſeems equally unneceſſary. A ſhort view, therefore, of the 


F .. | * . 
R FRE: 
P. 8 | 
2410 © Þ 


65 F 
5 1 9 - 
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1 4 


alterations and additions, which have been made in this © 


work, ſince its laſt publication, will alone be given on the 


preſent occaſion. | | 


In the biſtory of the various nations, as the account of their 
earlier foundations was found to be ſometimes wholly fabu- 


Jous, and often exaggerated either through vanity or igno- 
rance, this part of our Grammar, in numerous inſtances, has 
been conſiderably abridged. By theſe means the Reader is 
not only relieved, but the book has been rendered much 
more: valuable, without the Proprietors being under the 


A neceſſity of making a material alteration in the price. 


 d 


The Reader will find the. narratives of the remarkable 
tranſactions in the account of every country greatly enlarged, 


and brought down to the preſent period. In theſe are in- 


cluded a ſuccinct relation of every important occurrence in 


the laſt war, and of the various changes which have taken 


Place in the different parts of the globe, ſelected from tlie | 


beſt writers, and the moſt authentic documents. | 
At the concluſion of the Volume is given a very perſpi- 


cuous and complete Hiſtory of the Diſcoveries which have. 


been made in the South Seas, in the preſent reign. This 


forms a neceſſary part of our Grammar, and, it is hopes 


will appear worthy of attention, as it has been collected Wit 


conſiderable care, and much trouble, from the numerous and 
expenſive volumes of the ſeveral circumnavigators. * 


The New Diſcoveries are followed by Tables of the ſituation 
of the principal places in the world, of the coins of different 


a 2 | nations, 


4 


made, will, though the publication of it has been protracted, 
bx unavoidable and unforeſeen” accidents, fo much beyond 
the appointed time, ſtill find a numerous and: re 

body of candid. and inzelli gens Readers: that it 


nations of remarkable events, and of eminent men. Theſe 
are continued to the preſent year, and will be found Jay 


— for conſultation on a variety of occafions. 


In ſhort, every page of this work, in the Atronomicat as 


well as in the Geographical departments of it, has been at- 
' tentively examined, and carefully corrected. The Proprietors, 


therefore, are in hopes, that this neu and greatly improved 
Edition, after which many and frequent enquiries have been 


able 
ſtill. be 
received. into ſchools, and ſtill continue to hold the ſame diſ- 
tinguiſhed place in the eſteem of the Public, which has been 
fo long enjoyed by Saimon's GEQGRAPHICAL AND ASTRG- 


- NOMICAL GRAMMAR, 


"June 27, 1785, 
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PB ers can mY athered from Ede, * dend that in 1705 ey 


ages of the world Mankind had very imperfect ideas of W 1s 
called the HxAVENSs and the EARTH. e Genefali agined . 
the Karts as an extended plane, ſurrounded by the Ock xx, an 1 . —— +. 
bounded he Fl BHEAyENs, ſtretched over the Earth in the nature fac 
„ in which were placed the SUN 'Moox and STARS! and this 3 1 
Choe: e of 455 — the teſt of even a Might examination, 
5 with many of the U Hlleartied in"every; Nation,” even down to | 


the 
have hot been wanting in all ages, and indeed in {ome of the early . _ 
ones, ſpeculative men'who ſaw Ahe abſurdity of this common Opinign 7 and 1 
who not only endeavoured to ſhew the Irrationality of it, Dit 5 fabltis 
tilted, inſtead thereof, theif own conce . on this ſubject :! But for want . 
of proper obſervations, experim ents, and a competerit ſhare of Mathematik 
knowledge, their e Were almoſt 1 the truth as; the Ol * * 1 
and at this time are not worth repeating. en _ 
IE NA TERM #1: +5 72 " 
2. The ancient Etyptiin rden, the chaten ant GP weder $- 
Greek \Philoſophers,.arrived 1 at: more reect ct 6f the frame of 
things. Whether they Had ca ed ir that ſurprizing 
length which ſome, paſſages in the Ancient Wruers ſeem to imply, it is im» 
Able to determit as one of their Obſervations'or Rooks are com down © 
to us} ind little credit may. perhaps be due to the Accoutits of 
who, gh Lt Hick robe e prefeiit tire, fed at the inrerval | 
of m any after the firt Pita: of s Science, and TY too little killed 
thulofophy thettifelves to be competetit pdges of the — — . 
ee The ae principles, however, which were adopted Eby © 


eee 8 eg 
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2 POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
the two laſt Centuries, and are now univerſally received, Philoſophers are 
now agreed, that that Hypotheſis of the general diſpoſition of the Great 
Bodies of the Univerſe whieh beſt agrees with all obſervations, and explains 


all appearances in the fulleſt manner upon the 8 SEMPLE PRINCIPLES, 
7 all others the moſt likely to be true. The only one which carries with 


is © 
it theſe characters of truth, is that very ancient Theory which is ſuppoſed 
to have taken its riſe in Egypt or a4 Babylon, but was firſt taught in 75 — 0 
by PYTHAGORAs, and after long neglect and oblivion was revived in the bang 
Fifteenth Century by Coerexnicvs, improved in the Seventeenth by the 0 
e KEILER, n * Fehn of ae ſoon after 0 
{tr; carriel to ction aſſi 8 ſu 
ks Hebel 4 immortal NEw 85 " N * * 4 b 
| | 0 
Or rx UNIVERSE | t 
a 
By the Us ES $2 is to be underſtood the general Syſtem of all 3 t 
Beings ; which, however various in their rs and diſtinguiſned from each c 
other in time and place and other o ſtances of their exiſtence, do yet, 0 
by their mutual connexions and 7 — form one entire WHOLE. c: 
he word Ux1vERsE, however, is generally uſed in a more limited ſenſe, Tt 
to 7s the ral SYSTEM oF CREATED BEINGS. : w 
SA 1 H 
| 4. This Ganeral * em may be conceived to be compoſed of a great ; 
| : 3 of Smaller Syſtems. By a SYSTEM 1s to be underſtood any deter- 
| minate 2 of Beings, which are connected one with another, and di- 1 
1 guiſhed om;all other Beings by certain peculiar relatio 9 81 
1 9 miſely es. But a wag when they 2: of a Sy fen, A ji in 
| underſtand a determinate n 0 r of bodies, as 8 gener be 
| fed, in a particular region of Abſolute Space, and Seforming' certain re- m 
| Har ' motions, e to a common law, round their commion,ce F 5 in 
; gravity.; 'which when one of the bodies is "conſiderably Jar 1 ae 
i reſt Pr to xether (as 2s is 11708 19 0 ſome, and gy args pie 15 
| Ferne 1 The een Items of the Univers) ), will . to thi 
| centre of argeſt body, Thar the motions of that body, 9 con- po 
4 en bh narrow, limits, will be quite 1 7 7 8 e, and the i bo- wh 
[ | | to move round this Great one at reſt.” ET? em 
. an We inhabit Fg to a Syſtem of which the Sun js 10 cal 
F | * bob And he rev olres round the common centre of gravity 0 : 
21 s eh 1 a diſtance from it, that to ts he appears 0 d in the 1 
| | Centre, GR the Earth and other bodies of the Syſtem ſem to perform. ihe ane 
revolutions about him. ſpa 
Almoſt all the Stars which appear in a clear night are, with much reaſon” 5 


rente e ew. ot other eee ene. | ar 2 
5 5 Tes SOLAR, SYSTEM » 
28 in which the Earth i is placed i is called the ws es 

ed 


| nomers. And! erein the notion of the SUN, bel 
| "be centre, with De revolving round him at 1 5 Aer i 


rege by all accurate obſervations hithertg made. 
The firſt plate, fronting this Introduction, is intended e! to be- 
innets e. ſome kinds of Syſtems, of which it is imggiied 
Loher may compoſed: but theſe Syſtems are to be conceived, as 


bony 3 dne another, ike a great gs of cannon” 
ag 


— 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY!) 3 


re 1 . n den thang: taken to repre cht a. 
at ny OY 
on or run STARS an CONSTELLATIDNS.. my 
85 28 

th 6. The STazs'ſeen in the Heavens appear of various fizes ; robably on 
ed account of their being at different diſtances from our Sun, ; BY leg 
ce doubtleſs, appear as fmall as any Star, was it removed to as great a diſtance” 
he ' from our Syſtern : and, beſides thoſe fars ſeen by the eye alone, there are. 
the diſperſed throughout the Heavens a multitude of Stars which are only to be 
ter eee through a Teleſcope, and therefore called TELE s co Sraxs; 
ck their number · inereaſing with 4 magnifying power of the Teleſtope. The 


_ oe by the naked eye, have by Aſtronomers been reckoned of ſix 

called MacxrTuDeEs ; thoſe of the largeſt fize are called Stars of 

0 FIRST Magnitude ; the next m fize,” Stars of the sx co Magnitude ;” 

and ſo down to the ſmalleſt fize, denominated Stars of the sIxTH Magni- 
ted tide. But it muſt not be underſtood, that all the Stars of any claſs. are pre- 


ach cifely of the ſame apparent fize; only, that they are nearly o. ore - 

et, over, theſe Stars have alſo been arrariged into certaim parcels, or cluſtefs, 

LE. called CoxsTEr.LATIONS ; whereby they have been numbered, and the. 

iſe, moſt - confiderable among them haye been diſtinguiſſied by certain names, 
whereof ſome are mentioned as well in the” Bible as in other ancient 
Hiſtories. it eats eb Os ION, 1 

eat 'Y 2274s 3 3 Wie 9533 © TI q IS {AFL 

ter- That it may not a r 8 to ie that . Stars are to 

di- aber the mot appnr tag pt "is propoſed _ their Fry erati ny, 

be; Suppoſe a large furface, ſuch as a ſheer &; per, was; Bi oper ipf 

FF ink, to be ſprinkled with a very great num of i 2 f this paper was in 
p- be divided into ſmall ſquores, and numbered, ts in each Vue 

re- may be eaffly reckoned, and the number of them aal eile bd 

e 0 inſtead of Gviding the ſurface into ſquares, if any other figures were zen, 

jv the paper including ſome more, fore fewer ſpots, het Humber might 

pte be collected. And in ſomemhat like manner, were * Stars lying iu 

. to che eld age of one anther, in vety early ages of the world, wp. 

Of poſed to ie Cor ian gn by the outlines of Men, Rate, or other "Fi r 

bo- which m he, perhaps, be intended to tuate the aac of erſons 

5 enen ualities, known 925 or more nations; or be as wi 1 "4 

; far cal ſigns ef Want ices uſed i in theit Religious Ceremotiles, | 1 

y 0 

Fits g. Some Aſtrenomers reckon 80 Coaſlelations, eehte hy, 

Reit anck 2900 5 and confider the Conſtellations as making 

2 225 ſpaces, f. 7 5 p the apparent concayity of the Heavens; pre oa 

fon, 1ſt, The 7 cohtaining 12 Cotiftellations, hp ng OR 
fixed Stars of different magnitudes. 

fan 2dly, The NoxTusrN ConsrFLEATHONS, being 36 in number; Sh: 

291) ; 

8 taining above 1 200 Stars. 

2 2 EA Rs WA 5 ConsTELLATIONS, of which there ate 4 

nl Fins Ay therm pow: 700, Stars, of the £52 

"nea _ 

57 5 beſe 10 both l in the fo Corifteliations are obſerved to preforve an i i 


0 by STxRs. Pheſe poſitions have, for above 2000 years eee 

10 ſerved by Py or con and their re 7725 faces in ths Hea deen fe. 
ed, as fer be in 7 „Called Catalogues of the fixed Stars: _ Theſe relative” 
inc s Known, it was = difficiutr taſk to o repreſent theton 


Maps, 


_ Was 3 to one another, and therefore they are called 2 8 
| WIS 2 


n A — | l a 
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fitions with reſpect to one another, as they are obſerved to have in the ap- 
parent concavit of the Heavens. _ | h | | | 
The poſition of the Fixed Stars being once aſcertained, they ſerve as 
marks in the 1 2 by wich the motiong of a be 34 
pared, which are ſeen to be perpetually changing their places amon 
Stars; and theſe bodies are dP; : 


flecting that light, as from a mirrour or laoking-glals. 
doof rus. PLANETS AND COME TS. 


88 * 


Spectator placed in the Sun, would be obſerved to paſs among the 
Stats always. in the ſame direction, namely, from right to left; they, relpett 
the Sun as the centre of their courſes; and perform their. revolutions 
around him in paths, called Or nI rs, which are nearly circular and con- 
centric to one another: of theſe. Planets there are ſix; and their names, 
taken in order from the Sun, are Ma cuar, Venus, the EAxru, Maxs, 
Jurirzs, and SATURN, Tbeſe fix are called PRI NAR Y PLANETS, to 
diſtinguiſh them from ten others, called SECONDARY PLANETS or Mooxs; 
each of thele revolve round its feſpectire Primary as the centre of its. 
motion, and is, together with the Planet it belongs to, carried round the 
V 09” WIR ME Ig PE Ac Rt on 203-e LO Og T; „ 
The Earth is attended by one Moon, Jupiter by four Moons, and Saturn. 
y. five. Moons : thoſe attending Jupiter and Saturn can be ſeen only 
E Taba. oo 


10 The Cours are bodies which are now ſuppoſed to revolve round the 


Sy X | { | 
| has hitherto been obſerved of them, they do not, like nets, always 
it e N > n . f 9 
move from right to left ; but in various directions, However, it is 

that each Comet. keeps abrays nearly in its own orbit, at every revolution it 
JJ uo Tonntttuo 383 od i loans wel 6 
©'31. After this general idea of the, 


in oblong, curved orbits, very different from circles: and from what 


99 


ee e ei 
SOLAR SYSTEM, it will perhaps aſſiſt 


beginners to make the conceptions of theſe motions familiar to them, if 


they attend to the following repreſentations. 
- gine, that in the midſt of a large wood 2 circular lece was Cleared 
of its trees. to about 8 or 10 miles in circuit, which would be every where 
diffant from the middle about a mile and a half; and that the whole was 


nęaxly on a level or flat, except that about the outfide the ground in ſome 


pfices kiſes in irregular hillocks towards the wood; and that along the 
_ ſkirting or boundary of this Plain (by the remaiving trees) there were ſet 
loffs pöles, with different - coloured flags on them, at diſtances of about a. 
uarter of a mile. Now, let there be ſuppoſed a horſe-race round this 
Hin, NM riders were cloathed in different colours, and. 
cated Mtncvky, | 


N 2 v/ Rig in the middle to view the horſes running 
Sufi, 


| . 1 £52, 44 þ , = a 5 2 l «+ > : | 
is neareſt to, and hich fartheſt from, the  middle,; and when the horſes 
| 3 4. 134 ka „ HS . * na wy = 4 - 4 > * 29 3 6 


=> 


Maps, or on the ſurface of a Globe, whereon they ſhould have the fame po- 


e 0 LANETS and CoMETS :. which have no 
other light but what they receive from the Sun; and appear bright by re- 


3 1 . Dr | | 1 f 2+ 8 +b oro M5: Ge 4 
- 9... The PLANETS, are thoſe wt ry eg luminous bodies, which, to 2 


they al Karting at once, apparently from the ſame 73 


5 * 


piter 12 years, and Saturn 30 years. 
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eome to the rifing-grounds, and take different tracts, ſome will appear, as 
it were, raiſed among the trees, and above the others; thoſe on the higheſt 
hillocks appearing fartheſt, although ſome on lower ground may be really 
at a greater diſtance. - Moreover, the Spectators will reckon that horſe the 
ſwifteſt, which ends his courſe firſt, or comes. ſooneſt to the flag-iiaff they 


appeared to ſet out from, and fo of the reſt. 


ow, to apply this fuppoſed horſe-race to the Solar Syſtem : let a perſon 


ſuppoſe himſelf in the Sun (the middle of the courſe), he will thence ob- 


ſerve the fix Planets moving all one way, from right to left, apparently 
among the Stars (called, above, trees and flag-ſtaffs), no two of them 
moving with equal ſwiftneſs; but that fome of them make ſeveral circuits 
before others have gone once round: he will alſo find that the fame Planet 
always keeps the ſame time in going round the courſe from any particular 
Star, till its return to the ſame Star again; and in every fucceedmg courſe 
it always paſſes by the very fame Stars it did in the preceding courtes : alſo, 
that every planet keeps a track peculiar to itſelf; and as they paſs by, or 
near to, one another, ſome appear to be above the others; which ſhews 
that they do not all move in the fame plane or flat; and conſequently that 
the planes of their orbits are inclined to one another, oy een 

Mercury will move ſwifteſt, Venus the next, and the Earth, Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn flower, in the order named, Saturn being the flowett': 
and the circles which they appear to deſcribe among the 'Stars are called 
the HELIOCENTRIC CIRCLES of the Planets. en the 

| | oo 


12. The time that each Planet takes to perform one circuit is called its 
PERIODICAL REVOLUTION, Mercury takes about one quarter of a year, 
Venus about three quarters of a year, the Earth 1 year, Mars 2 years, Ju- 


Taz ECLIPTIC axp ZODIAC. - 


- 23. That track or path among the Stars in the Heavens, which, to a 
*. aced in the Sun, the Earth appears to paſs through, is by Aſtro- 
nomers called the EAR TH's HELTOCENTRIC CIRCLE, or the EcLiyric, 
which is the boundary of the plane of the Earth's orbit. * . 
TheEcliptic'is conceived to be divided into 12 equal parts, called Stoxs; 


and each ſign into 30 equal parts, called degrees; whereby the Ecliptic is 
divided into 12 times 30, or 360 degrees. | ne, 
It ſhould be obſerved, that Mathematieians ſuppoſe the circumference of 


every circle to be divided into 360 equal parts, called Degrees ; each degree 
to be divided into 60 equal parts, called minutes ; and each minute into 60 
equal parts, called ſeconds; and ſo on to thirds, fourths, &e. And by 
theſe degrees, minutes, and other parts, they meaſure the motions, di- 


— ſtances, and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
14. The Ecliptic is the middle line of that ſpace in the Heayens, called 


the Zopiac; whereof the breadth is about 16 degrees; that ie, about 8 


degrees on each fide of the Ecliptic. Within this breadth of the Zodiac 


are contained the heliocentric Circles, or orbits of all the Planets : © ie» 


22 the motions of the Planets are allconfined-within the limits of the 

Zodiac; and the planets themſelves will always be found in one or more ot 

the Zodiacal Conſtellations, of which the following are the names and 
TJ ; en 2nd 


marks: | | | 
FL 64 B 3 Aries. 


—— — — = * 


— — 1 


———— — r 


GREAT CIRCLE, are called the poles. of t 


dae pole; where they are finally diminiſhed to a point. 


* > Sag ages. 5 ety" , 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer, Leo. Virgo. 
„ 1 S K 


TT ; 2 WE 7 3 „ ee ee 45) 
Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius, Piſces, 
7 E _ K 

14. The Plane of the Ecliptic divides the Heavens into two equal por- 


tions, one called the Northern half, and the other the Southern half. And 
as the Heavens appear to the view to be like a concave globe, and called 


the CELESTIAL SPHERE; whereon the Stars appear to be fixed: fo the 
Northern half is called the Noz THEN HEMISPHERE 3 and the Southern 


- half the SourkExy HEmISPHERE, RY | O 
ole two points in the Heavens which, are equally diſtant from every 


part of the Ecliptic, are called the PoLes or Taz Eci irie; that in the 


vorchern hemiſphere is called the Nox vn Pole of the Ecliptic ; and that in 


de Southern hemiſphere is called the Sou ru Pole of the Ecliptic.. 


16. 1 ſhould be known, that every ciccle which divides the ſphere into 


two equal _—_ is called a GREAT CIRCLE ; and thoſe two points in the 


Heavens'which are equally diftant from all parts of the circumference of any 
1 a * er eee 
tancę between a great circle and its pole is go degrees. at all the 
circles which be deſcribed round. any pole between it end its at 


circle, are called sMALL CIRCLES, or LESSER CIRCLES, of the ſphere, 


Theſe circles are parallel to one another, and to the great circle ;* ang are 


gradually leſs and leſs as they are farther from. the great circle, or approach 


17. Aftronomers compare the inclinations of the orbits of the Planets 
with the Ecliptic; for they are above the plane of the Earth's orbit in one 
half of their revolution, and below that plane in the other half. Now, a 


Planer, in moving from above the Earth's orbit to below'it, muſt croſs the 


Ecliptic, and at that time it is in the plane of the Ecliptic ; and this mutt 
8 the Planet twice in every periodical revolution, at the interval of 
half a revolution from one another. © 0 bn nn 2 

Ihe points where the orbits of the Planets, groſs the Ecliptic are called 
the Nobks. A ſtraight line, drawn acroſs the plans of the Ecliptic joining 


the two Nodes, is called the Lixs os Tas Neves, which in every Planet 
yon through the Sun. But the nodes of the diffexent Planets are in dif- 


points of the Ecliptic, | 


158. A Spectator in the Sun, obſerving the motion of any Planet, will re- 
mark two cixcumſtances; the firſt, that the ſame Planet will not appear of 


the ſame ſize in every part, of its orbit; ſecondly, it will move quicker in 


ſome parts of the orbit than it does in other parts, 

The alteratjon in ſize muſt ariſe from an alteration in diſtance; and the 
Planet. muſt be fartheſt from the Sun ben it appears leaſt, and neareſt. to 
the Sun when it appears greatęſt: conſequently the Sun js not placed. in 
the centre ↄf the orbit; and obſervations ſhew that the orbits of the Planets 
are ſomew hat longer one way than another; that is, 8 of an (oval 


der) elliptical form; with the Sun placed at a little Diſtance from the 
| ; . 3 $3 > 
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9. The point of the orbit where the Planet is farthe&:from the Sun is 


called the AyHELTON, or Upper ApsIs ; and the point where neareſt is 


called the PExIHEL1ON, or Lower Ars, 

Whea the Planet is in the midway of its courle iberween Aphelion aind 
Perihelion, it is ſaid to be at its MEAN DIS TANCE, 

The Eccentricity added to the Mean Diſtance gives the Aph lion Dif- 


tance; and the Eccentricity ſubtracted from the Mean Diſtance gives the 


Perihelion Diſtance. The line drawn through de Sun from ie to 


Perihelion is called the line of the Arsipks. HER 9 


When the Planet is in Aphelion, it moves loweſt; in Perihelion, quick- 


eſt: its motion is increafing trom Aptnliog to un 0 N 


from Perihelion to Aphelion. 


20. Although the Sun is in the platie of 10 of the Pliticts orbit; 4 
thoſe orbits are Ellipſes of different zes; it muſt be rn that the es- 
centrieitĩes of the orbits are different from one another; conſequen . 
the middle points of their orbits do not all fall in the five place; vi j 
Sun is in the focus of all the orbits of the primrry Planets. 


| MOONS, ox SECONDARY PLANETS, 
e 


21. A Srcohban v PLANET, or Moon, revives ont 15 pp Pla. 
net, which it ref as the centre of its conrſe, in a direction alfo fromm 


right to left in the Solar By Rs w_ is with e 


r Sun. 


„ 


22. The Orbit of a Moon i is alſo an | Elipks, FRA gere Pie "% 
a Focus: the plane of the orbit is inclined to the plane of the primary 
Planet, and cuts in two oppoſite-points, called Nodes; Fes line of the Nodes 
paſſing through the primary Planet. Conſequently, when the Moon paſts 
through the Nodes, ſhe is 1n the plane of the primary Planet, 


23. In each ere of: 2 Moon CY its primary, it muſt he once be- 
tweert the Planet and the Sun, and ſo nearer to the Sun; and once bend 
the Planet from the Sun, and fo farther from the Sun; theſe fitüations of 


That within the Planet's orbit, is called" the inferior ' Conjun&wn, 
that without the Planet's Wy is called the 0 ee 


a Moon, in reſpect to its Planet and the Sun, are called e 


near one of the nodes of her orbit, an Eclipſe may happen; that is,” 
Ni ihe of the gun may be hid either from the anet, or from the N J 
e Moon ſhould be between the Sun and Planet, there may happett 
Eclipſe of the Sun; that is, the Sufi's light _ for ſome time be Hindde 
from coming to ſome parts of the Pa: and if the bs 17 uld be be⸗ 
U the 7 and the Moon, there may be'an Eclipſe of don; th 
is, the Sun's | ſe may for ſome time be prevented: Hou lng oh t 
oon. Bork of theſe cafes ſhew, that" the'Moon Hines by no other !! 
de what it receives from the Sun ; and, like a looking-gtaſs dee 


chat light upon the Planet, ſeems as if it was of itlelf a luminous body. 
: 10 | B 4 ; 25, The 


” 


— 
| Or ECLIPSES, | on 1 | 
24. — ConfibOtor n, if the Moon ould thes b. ben 14 : 


; 2 or 25 conjunction, called the New Moon, and begi 
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25. The Planets' and their Moons "FF 5 opay ie or dark bodies, they 
Fa always caſt a ſhadow behind them from ight of the Sun; and the 
body being in motion, the ſhadow muſt be alſo in motion; and this ſha- 
dow, or a thereof, falling on a Planet, all the ſpace an 'the Planet 
eng which the ſhadow moves will be deprived of the Sun's rays while 
dow remains there. Theſe are circumſtances that are confirmed at 
| = viſible Eclipſe, which happens between the Sun, the Earth, and the 
Moon; and it is natural to conclude the like of the other Planets, that 
every one whoſe ſnadow will reach another will oecaſion an Eclipſe. Now, 
obſervations demonſtrate, that the ſhadow of no primary Planet reaches an- 
other: for both Mercury and Venus, which move between the Sun and 
Earth, have been obſerved to paſs over the face of the Sun, like a round 
black ſpot. * mes wer the Sun is immenſely larger than either of thoſe 
"Planets; and their ſhadows muſt -taper in a conical form from theſe Pla- 
nets. to a point, at a copliderable + ni ſhort of the Earth's orbit. Alfo 


the ſhadow of the Earth ends in a point long before it reaches the Planet 


on „as he is never obſcured hy the Earth, at a conjunction even when 


node. 
5 And the like is 10 be underſtood of the 


26. That the Earth and its 1 are globular bodies, is evident om 
the obſervations made on Eclipſes ; for the obſcured or darkened 
always bounded by a circular curye, Now, that body whoſe ſhadow 1s = 
minated by. 4 circle mutt itſelf be alſo terminated by a circle; and in 
Eclipſes, which are viſible ſometimes to one part only of the Earth, ſome- 
times to other parts, the obſcured portion of the Sun or Moon is "always 
.bo by à circular curve; conſequently whatſoever. part of the Earth 
or its Moon is turned towards the Sun, the ſhadows are always of a 
coniform figure; therefore 1 pri Ban thoſe igures mult b 
f globular, r 
by NEW AND FULL moons 


I " When the Moon is in her inferior conjunction, or ina poſition hear 
elt — the Sun, her enlightened part, being on that fide next the Sun, is 
fn eee Earth, and ſhe cannot then be ſeen from the 
_ . Planet t this can happen only for two or three days to — 
be Moon i is in conſtant motion from Weſt to Eaſt, ſhe will 
to ſhew a. 1221 
| 2 of her enlightened ſurface, and every day more and more; appearing 
like a CREZSCENr, then as half a Moon, at which time the is ſaid to be 


in one of her QUanzATUREs; and fo on, ſnewing more and more of her 


enlightened face, until the comes. to her. ſu conjunction, . when, ſhe 

| pod her. whole fare, and is hep called Fl l. Moo, Afterwards the 
ſtened part decreaſes when it becomes half a Moon, ſhe 

3 in ber other n ty wh her face diminiſhes to a CRE“ 


ber, apd © pn ti Wes Radha A en tg become a a New Moon 


The diferent appearan Mpon are called her Pnasks; and 
the time ſhe ta 96 Lag 8 "Ul & Is 2 her SYNoDICAL Rx vo: 
Sandee and 6 ; ſo. that during a years or the time 
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up 
one revolution 97 the pea md m its — 5 round the dun os HP will 
oy * eres mor than 12 e round the Farth. Farth, 
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Sun, certain ſpots, which through good Te 
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. ROTATION or ru PLANETS ov r AXES. 


28. By obſervations made on the Planets, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the 
eſcopes are ſeen on the faces 
both of the Sun and of the Planets, are found to change their place on tie 
enlightened diſk or face, moving towards the circumſerence, where they 
diſappear; and, at the diſtance of ſome time, er ee 
2 on the ſurface of the Planet: and hereby it was found that theſe 
lanets turn or ſpin on their Axes, viz. Venus in about 23 hours, Mars 
in ſome what leſs 23288 and Jupiter in near ten hours; and the 
Sun in about 25 days. Mercury is too much enlightened, and Saturn too 
little, to obſerve any ſpots on their ſurfaces, and therefore the time of their 
rotations on their Axes cannot be known; although it it probable they 
have a rotatory motions ; and the Earth is known to make a compleat turn 
in one day, _ 8 e 
This — of the Planets round their Axes is called their Dux x A 
Mo rio; whereby every part of their globular ſurface is ſueceſſively turned 
towards the Sun, to receive the benefit of his light and heat: and theſe 
diurnal motions are alſo performed from right to left the ſame way with 
the annual motions, or periodical revolutions of the Planets in their orbits, 


29. The idea of an annual and diurnal motion of a Planet may be illuf- 


trated by the following experiment. Let a ſtring of ſome length be run 
through the middle 8 * hard ſubſtance (ſuch as the ball of a 


catcher); ſpin the ball ſtrongly from right to left by the finger and thumb, 
holding the other end of the ſtring; and while the ball is ſpinning in 


this pendant manner, let it be gently moved in a circular manner from 
right to left round the flame of a candle ſtanding on the floor; then the 
motion round the candle (repreſenting the Sun) will ſhew the nature of the 
annual motion; and the ſpinning round its Axis will ſhew the nature of 

the diurnal motion; the candle will enlighten that half of the ball turned 
towards it, while the oppoſite half will be in darkneſs; the ſtring through 
the ball repreſents its Axis, and the two points at the extremities of t 

Axis, on the ball's ſurface, are called the Poles. In a manner ſome what 
like this, the Earth turns quite round its Axis once in 24 hours, with an 
uniform rotation; whereby every point on its ſurface will be in gonſtant 
motion from right to left, or from Weſt to Eaſt, except the two points. 
called the Poles of the Earth, theſe, being as it were the centres of motion, 
remain at reſt: and as one half of the Earth is always enlightened, the 
boundary of the illuminated part is a circle, which may be called the TER- 
MINATOR, as It is the limit — light and darkneis 


30, Thoſe parts on the right hand, or Eaſtern fide of the Terminator, 
will have the Moxxixe, or beginning of day; - thoſe on the left, or 
Weſtern fide of it, will haye the ExxNIxo, or beginning of night: and 
by the rotation of the Earth, thoſe places which are at the morning part 
of the Terminator will move from thence gradually towards the Sun, 
until they become quite oppoſite to him, when they will have Mip-par;, | 
from thence moving on until they come to the evening fide of the Termi- 
Ane they 7 loſe fight = the Sun, and _ night wh begin * = 
thus there will be a conſtant ſucceſſion of day and night to all parts of th 
ſurkage of the Earth, © | 
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from both the Poles, that circle is called the Equator, and is a great 


the Earth; and'a firaight e e e ER os of the 


the Heavens, or Celeſtial Sphere, it will there mark out the points called 
the Ports or Tax WorLD. And if in the Heavens there happened to be 


| 0 cacti of chem if e 


| 2 Ecki ric, the fame as is the 
* two oppoſite points, hich 


WATION." 


| ende and E A when hes — the Equinoctial, places are 
ee * — a A 5 
WE: 18 = lh 5 
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„„ MERI DIANS, + ne E 722 A rox. 

AND 8 on THE ee 

3s Venen sch d i #4 
ache l 
World, this circle is the CRLESTTAL Mzzinlax, which accom- 
panies the Earth throughout its periodicatirevolution. Now, by the diurnal 
motion of the Earth, e om its ſurface will under this circle. 
Alſo, a great cirele paſſin through the Poles of the „and any point 
on its furface, is the MERIDTAN of all choſe points whieh that circle 


ſles over. > Conſequently every point on the ſurface of the Earth has its 
So oper Meridian; and every one of theſe,” as they paſs under the ny 


re R- 


Meridian, will have the N the Meridian, and w'chen dfidalay. 


$2.4 acirle be conceived to be drawn round the Earth equally diſtant 


circle of the Earth; which is thereby divided into two parts; one ys 
the Northern Hemiſphere, in which is the North Pole of the Earth; 


the other is called the Southern Hemiſphere, in which is the South Pole 6 of 
If the 5 of the Earth ho contifond to be nad till it meets with 


a Star at each of theſe points, thoſe Stars would be called the Pole Stars; 
that in the Northern Celeſtial Hemiſphere, would be called the North Pole 
Star; and that in the Southern Ceieſtial Hemiſphere the Southern Pole 


Star. But, as there ha de Pole Ser. A 


. 256 The Poles of the World are found to be at about TH degrees diſtant 
from the Poles of theEdiptic; and conſequently the Plane of the Equator 
continued till it meets the Celeſtial Sphere in a A 7 circle, called the . 
Envrxoctial will not Loincide, or fall in, with the Ecliptic; but will 


be inclined to it in an angle of 235 degrees, called the OBLIdYIT or 
yl — of th Poles of the Ecliptic and 


tial; and-confequently theſe two great circles will cut one another 
ts of interſection are called the Eqv1- 
Fong derte Ny of the kgns of Aries and 


NOCTIAL POINTS, which are 
Ons.” * 


34. Great circles Reling [rough che-Poles of the Felipe are called 
circles of CELEsT1AL LonG1TUDE ; and ſmall circles parallel to 2 Eclip- 
tie are called Cireles of CzLEsTIAL Latitups. Alſo great circles paſſing 
through the Poles of the Equinoctial are calledcircles of Rr6uT Aseens10N ; 
and imall circles: perallet to-the * are a rele, of DecL1- 


The plates of all the celeſtial obj pt two ways; "namely 


either as yn gs — Eeli eps the Equinoctial. 
When ptic, the pl rs are reckoned bros Longi« 
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35: The LoxcIrvpe of a. Planet, of Star, is reckoned on the Ecliptic, 
beginning at the Equinoctial Point ; and is the number of degrees 
contained between that Equinoctial Point and the interſection of the 
Ecliptic, by a circle of Longitude p through that Planet or Star: 
ande the LATITUDE is the number of degrees counted on à cirule of 
Longitude, contained between the Ecliptic and the Planet or Starr. 


36, The Rohr Ascenslon of any object in the Heavens is reckoned 
en the Equinoctial, beginning at the Equinoctial Point Aries; and is the 
nunitber of degrees contained between that Equinoctial Point and the inter- 
ſection of the Equinoctial by a cirele of: Right Aſcenſion paſſing through 
the object: and the DecLIiNATION is the number of degrees, counted on 
"a clara Right Aſcenſion, contained between the Equinoctiat and the 
abject. Tus $72. Den 2 IE Tec 39 4 | | * 5 
EQUINOXES. e 


37. If the Axis of the Earth was perpendicular to the Ecliptic, in-which 
eircle the Sun apparently moves, then would the enlightened half of the 
Earth always extend to both its Poles; that is, the great circle, called 
the Terminator, would always paſs through both the Poles: but this is 
found only to happen when the Sun appears in the Equinoctial Points: for 
then the Terminator eutting the Equator, and all the circles: conceived 
to be drawn parallel to it, into two equal „and any point movin 
from. the Eaſtern. fide of the Terminator to the Weſtern, will take up h 
the day, or twelve hours: — in this ſituation of the Earth, 
there is an equal length of day and night to every point on its ſurface; it 
is for this reaſon. that theſe. points of interſection have been named the 
Equinoctial Points; ar.d the whole of the great circle, in which the plane of 
the Equator cuts the ſurface of the Celeſtial ſphere, has for the like reaſon 
been named the Equmoctial, becauſe, when the ' Sun's apparent diurnal 
path in the Heavens is through this line, the day and night are equal all 
over the World. The ſeaſons of the year when the Sun enters the Equi- 
noctial Points are called the Equinoxes. When the Sun - paſſes either 
Equinoctial Poipt, Spring begins io the inhabitants of the Hemiſphere to 
which. he is going; and when he 8 Equinoctial Point, 
there Summer ends. Hence the diſtinction of the Equinoxes into Vernal 
and Autumnal. The Vernal Equinox, to the inhabitants of the Northern 
Hemiſphere, falls about the 21ſt of March; and their Autumnal Equinox, 
about the 22d of September. "y | f 
Aſtronomers ſometimes uſe the word inox, inſtead of oRial 
Point, to-Gignify, not the ſeaſon of the year, but the place in the Heavens, 


3 11424. 7 SEASAN'S or rus YEAR. 


38. The Earth's Axis being inclined to the plane of the Ecliptie, and 
keeping the ſame obliquity throughout the periodical revolution, or: the 
Aris preſerving a parallel poſition to itſelf during every annual revolution, 
produces the different SEA of. the year, and alſo the inequality be- 
tree the days and nights, which may be conceived from-the following 


illuſtration. - 4 | | | | | 4 | 

During every diurnal rotation of the Earth; the Celeſtial Meridian is 
over one or other of the Terreſtrial Meridians; in very one of theſe Meri 
glans there is a point, over which the Sun will at one time or other be 
e ; | | Perpendicular; 
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Nu now, a circle paſſing through all theſe points round” thy K 
: will be a great circle called the TzxxEs TRIAL EcLIPTIC, corre. Mut v 
ponding to the Ecliptic in the Heavens; and will cut the Equator ini 

two oppoſite points, called alſo the Equinoctiar Points; thete Circle 
making an angle, alſo called the OBL1Quity or THE 1 about 


ere ag ; ſo that the Ecliptic at its fartheſt receſſes from the Equa. vill 

tor will be nearer in thoſe points, called the Sols TI TIAL Potwrs, to the be 8 

Poles of the Earth, by about 234 degrees, than is the diſtance of the be 

N from thoſe Poles, which is go degrees. _ "Weoutt 
The Meridian paſſing through: the Ee edel Points is called the 


'Eqy1inocTlat CoLuxE; and that paſſing through the Solſtitial Points i 
Called the SoLsTITIAL Co Luxx. | | 


Ihe two Equinoctial and the two Solftitial Points are tly called 
the four CaxDinaL PorxTs of the Ecliptic; and are the ints of 
four of the Signs of the Zodiac, namely, Aries, Cancer, Libra, and 
Capricorn. 0 


i ee ee that when the Sun was in the Celeſtial Equi - 
ial Points, that is, when it was perpendicular to the Terreſtrial Equi-Wircl 
noctial Points, there was an equality of days and nights to all parts of the qu; 
Earth's furface, as the Terminator paſſes through both the Poles: for & cir 
the Sun's light reaches to the diſtance of about go degrees all round the 
point to. which he is 1 ener Now, the Sun, by its apparent annual With 
motion, after it quits the yernal Equinoctial Point, moves perpendicularly ¶ ene 
- over the Terreſtrial Ecliptie on the Earth, moving a little leſs than one tant 
degree each day; and thereby getting nearer to the North Pole, and far- he 
ther from the South; its light ip over half the Earth's furface will Wor. 
reach beyond the North Pole, and fall ſhort of the South Pole; ſo that or. 
when the Sun is over that point of the 1 is 231 degrees 
diſtant from the or, the Solar light will reach 234 degrees beyond 
the North Pole, and as much ſhort of the South Pole; this point of the ſas t 
| Ecliptic is called the SUMMER SoLsTicCE, to the Northern half of the {Won 
Earth; and the ſmall Circle paſſing through this Point parallel to the Equa- ¶ Eau 
tor is called the TRO IS of CAxcxR. £9 | 
The Sun having 5 through the Summer Solſtice, at his fartheſt 
Northern excurſion from the Equator, proceeds on over the Eeliptie, in 
his return towards the Equator, and conſequently withdraws his light 
gradually from thoſe parts beyond the North Pole, on which he had ſhone dur: 
when at the Summer Solſtice; and then gradually ſpreads his light nearer 23, 
to the South Pole, until the Sun arrives at the Autumnal Equinox, when 12 
his rays again reach to both the Poles; PEANUTS. 
Ihe Sun will then proceed over that half of the Ecliptic in the Southers 
Hemiſphere, and ſo gradually extend his light beyond the South Pole, (WF ole 
and withdraw it, from. the North Pole ; till * comes to his greateſt Sou- ug! 
thern excurtion, or 23* degrees diſtant from the Equator, which point is Far 
called the Wix R Sols rica; when his light will extend 23+ degree but. 
beyond the South Pole, and fall as much ſhort of the North Pole; and the ¶ the 
ſmall Circle, parallel to the Equator paſſing through the Winter Solſtice, Nut 
is called the TxOoIC or CarRIcoAX. Afterwards in his return toward: 
the verna! Equinoctial Point, the Sun's rays gradually diminiſh round the 
South Pole, and increaſe towards the North; until his return to the 3 
:Vernal ] quinox, when his light will juſt reach both the Poles again, and , 4 
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hid by the Earth beneath him. Now, if the apparent plane, or flat, which 
he ſtands on, was conceived to be extended till it met the Heavens, it 
would there be bounded, apparently, by a great circle, called the Hog 1- 
zo, Which divides the vihbie from the invinble Hemiſphere. © 


44. That point of the viſble Hemiſphere in the Heavens, directly over 
the head of the Spectator, is called the ZenrTH; and the point of the 
inviſible Hemiſphere, diametrically oppoſite, is called the Nap1ny fo that 
the Zenith and Nadir are the Poles of the Horizon, and are each go degrees 

Great circles paſſing through the Zenith and. Nadir cut the Horizon 
perpendicularly, and are called Aa rMUurRn Crxcits, or VERTICAL 
CirxcLEs; and may be conceived: to paſs. through any point in the 
Heavens: on theſe vertical circles are reckoned the ALTiTupes of the 
heavenly objects; that is, the number of degrees the object is above 
the Horizon, counted on a vertical Circle paſſing through the Object. 
Alſo; on theſe virtical Cireles, are reckoned the ZEHNfTH DIs TANs of 


the Sun or Stars; that is, how many degrees the Ohject is below the 4 


Zenith, or is diſtant from the Zenith: and on theſe Azimuth circles is Mifre, 


velling, he is conſtantly changing his Horizon, and, at every moment of 


© Horizon, are ſaid to be ſetting. 


allo-reckoned: the depreſſion of an object below the: Horiaon. tid 
Funn b e hb Caan e 55 2 J i= 26 HR DF 7 . 1 mag 
496. Ciocles conceived to be parallel to the Horizon, een it and I che 


the Hole, or Zenith, are called Pax ALLeLs or AL TI TVE; every part in t1 
I nb of thete+ circles having the ſame altitude, or the fame Zenith ¶ mov 
di c. On e nnn 33 45 STIL... Www 5 * ; ( ; w 
© Every point on the ſurface of the Earth (or of An has its own BW © > 
Horizon, Zenith, and Nadir; and conſequently, While a perſon is tra- 


. 
4 L 


motion, comes under a new Zenith, 


46. Fhe Horizon is, by Mariners, ſuppoſed to be divided into 4.2 equal ¶ time 
parts, which are called Ruouzs, or Pol xrs or TRE Courass; through Sun 
theſe: points vertical circles are ſuppoſed to paſs; that circle whieh- goes diſt: 
through the North and South Poles of the World, or Points of the Hori- Sun 
2on, is the fame with the MERTDTAN; and that which cuts the Meridian city 


| 1 and paſſes through the Eaſt and Weſt Points of the Hori- WM Plar 


zon, is called the PRIME VERTICAL. The Eaſt, Weſt, North, and yet” 
South points of tie Compaſs are called Ca DINAL Potvrs. $563 Init 
The Horizon w one of the moſt conſiderable circles noted by Aſtrono- + \ 
mers; for to this circle, which, is the only one that really preſents itſelf er 
to our ſenſes, many of the celeſtial motions are referred; fuch as the riſing * c 


and-ſettitig of the heavenly bodies; and thereby, with regard to the Sun, ¶ the 


the Horizon is the termination of day and night; for when the Sun begins thire 


to appear at one fide of the Horizon, the day begins; and when he dif- mile 
appears towards the oppoſite fide of the Horizon, the day ends, and the par 
night begins: alſo the heavenly objects, when they begin to appear at the ans 
Horizon, are ſaid to be riſing; and, when they begin to diſappear at the per 


| ; SSA I V#. b en 
47. The Earth, by its diurnal rotation from Weſt to Eaſt, carries the ri 
Horizon of any particular place along with it; | that the riſing of the on 
Sun and Stars on the Eaſtern fide, and their progreſſive increaſe of alt!- like 
tude till they come on the Meridian, and their decreaſe" of altitnde after- 7, 
wards'till: they. ſet on the Weſtern fide, feem-to'a Spectator on the Earth 
21 7 8 | - as 
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ag if himſelf was at reſt in the centre of his Horizon, and the Heavens 
vere rolling round him on the Axis of the World from Eaſt to Weſt, 
This apparent motion of the Celeſtial Sphere, or (as it is called by ſome) 
of the FxrMunm MonrLE, is what has been generally recęived as the real 
motion of the Heavens: but was it fo, the Stars near the Equinoctial muſt 


which 
wens, it 
Hog 


ty over ¶ more at the rate of about five millions of miles in à minute of time, which, 
of the is a motion ſo vaſtly rapid, as to ſufficiently convince the abſurdity ot ſuch, 
ſo that Nopinion. Howerer, it is uſual, even for Aſtronomers, to ſpeak of the 
degrees diurnal motion of the Sun and Stars, becaute the phznomena and the cal» 


ulations relating to them are juit the fame, whether the Earth or the 
Heavens be ſuppoſed to have the diurnal rotation. - . te 


Jorizon | 10 
To 1 part of Aſtronomy, here follows a brief account 


D TICAL 


in the of the motions and magnitudes of the chief Planets; in the Solar Syſtems, 
e. with their mean diſtances from the Sun in Engliſh miles. Sl A1 
a Ve 12 4 3 ES 7 15 ö * T7 1 , 15 nr agt bay] rer — 8 
Object, „ 4: nab 15 Oy Tor Nr.. 647 
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Planets as yet obſerved to move round it, nor has any diurnal rotation been 
5 x. ent ti not 25 "ph; $457 B I 17 
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tree hours: it is bigger than MetCury; awing its diameten about 74450 


another Bat. of the year it 5s ir eheneeg Starz, anf ther it is Galla Heft 
perus, anck is the brighteſt of all the Plauets, exeept the Moon, bei 

often perceived*tb caſt a ſhadow itt the night-time; audi has been frequently 
ken, in the day- time. It moyes bound the Sun in 22 5 days nearly, withia 
velocity of about Bogoo' miles per hour. It has a vilible diurnal rotation 

on its ow[r axis in twenty-three hours; and has its inereaſe and waining 
like the Moon: no ſecondary Planets have as yet been pres ived ahout it. 
* Mercury and Venus are called inferior Planets, becauſe their 


ts are within that of the Earth. | 
| | OF 
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Too e e ee or Tre EARTH 


1. *The 6 third Planet in che Syſtem is the Earn, which, 7 its rexo⸗ 
lution in an Ellipfis round the Sun in 365 ly five hours, forty-nine 
minutes nearly, makes the ſpace of time eee and moves at the 
rate of about Go miles per hour. 

The Earth in diameter is 7970 miles, and diſtant from the Sun about 
9g oοοοοο of miles. The line which the Earth, ſeen from the Sun, ap- 
Pears to deſcribe in its annual motion; is called the Ealiptic, and proceeds 
from Weſt to Eaſt, according to the order of the ngns of the Zodiac: 
chis motion is the cauſe of the difterent ſeaions of Spring, dummer, Autumn, 
and Winter, and conſequently of the ſeveral hs of the days and nights 
in thoſe ſeaſons, In its progreſs through the Eclipticy it every-where keeps 
its axis in a parallel ſituation to itſelf, and equally inclined to the plane 
of the Ecliptic, in about 231 degrees, or rather under 23 degrees 29 
minutes. ' 

The turning of the Earth on its own axis in twenty-four hours makes it 
Day in thoſe parts which are turned towards the Sun, and night in thoſe 
parts which are in the ſhade, eee ee eee It has but one 
tecondary Planet, viz. the Moon. Arte! 
Though the Farth's annual motion in the Ecliptic is to bo 
365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes neariy; yet from the Vernal Equinox in 

larch, to the autumnal Equinox in September, will be 186 days; when 
from the autumnal to the — will 2 a 178 days, beſides 1 odd 


ren n — * 


hours and minutes: ſo that the difference of time betwoen'© one half year 
and the — — be about eight Gays, | 

A t £1: 30 815 

8 3 0 TH * M 0 0 N. e enn. 2 1 
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52. eee 4 rg ee au to us. It 
| deieribes bedr cin Earth an Bllipbs in/a7 days, 7 houzs, 43 minutes, with 
a velocity of about 2300 miles per hour The time of its. Periodical re- 
volution is called its ical month; and in that time it. turns on its 
eee. to Eaſt, Kill keeping the ſame face or ſide towards 
But with regard to us, it is 2 An 13 hours, "44 minutes in its revo- 
lution; and this is called its 95235 month (Synod 6gnifying, in the 
general acceptation of the yord, a megting of ſeveral perſons together); 
10 that when the Sun, Moon, and Earth, are in conjunction, which 1 
ealled:thie times of New Moon, theſe three bodies are ſituated as it were in 
9 ef pe of t line, the Moon being in the middle, they may be. faid to be 
| ed; it Will be the aforeſaid. time, or 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 
= before they are again in the ſame ſtraight line: for, while the 
— 1 — 0 aook 5 her ſmall orbit, with the Eclip pic. my has _ 
ted its period o „ 7 hours, 43. minutes, it w two days, 
ve hours, one . — . — it — to the dame, Meridian on the 
it departed from; the Earth likewiſe continuing its progrefive of 
annual motion in the mean while in a larger orbit. 
5 The Moon is conſiderably. leis than the Earth, being about the Jotk 
6 . the Earth 
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63. The next Planet is Mags, which finiſhes its courſe round the Sin 

in an Elliptic orb in oy days 3 moves with a velocity of about 
5000 miles per hour. The time of his periodical revolution being greater, 
2. conſequently takes a larger circuit than the Earth. 

In appearance it is more red and fiery than the other Planets: in diameter 
it is 4400 miles, and his diſtance from the Sun is about 145000000 miles. 
It is attended by no ſecondary Planet that is viſible, but revolves round its 
own axis in near 25 hours; it is in magnitude about ; part of the Earth, 
and is the loweſt-of the VER ron PLANETS, or thoſe Planets whaſe orbits 
are without that of the Earth, a e 

| | Or JUPITER. | 
This Planet, ſtill higher in the Syſtem, is much larger than any of 
the bel, being about 86000 miles in > ann. and 2 times the 
magnitude of the Earth: its mean diſtance from the Sun is about 495000000 
of miles, and compleats its courſe within its orbit round the Sun in eleven 
years and ten months, or 4332 days, deſcribing a large Ellipſis, in winch it 
moves at the rate of about 30000 miles per hour. 75 | 

There are four Satellites, or ſecondary Planets, attending it; has likewiſe 
a motion on its own axis in about ten hours, and is encompaſſed with ge 
phænomena, which the Aſtronomers call Belts, ſomething like clouds. 
or rue SATELLITES or JUPITER. © 

55. Theſe are four, and be ſeen with an ordinary Teleſcope in a 
elear night; they were diſcovered by the ingenious Galileo, a native I Elo- 
rence, about the year 1610, who, ſome F ms after, was cenſured by the 
Church of Rome, for his four Dialogues of the Syſtem of the Warld; bei 

the ſame maintained and approved by the moſt eminent Mathematicians 
hnce that time; though the notions he advanced were not poſitively and ab- 
ſolutely averred as undeniable truths, but only propoſed: yet, notwithſtand- 
ing that precaution, he was obliged to abjure is ief of the Sun's being 
the centre of the Univerſe, as being a damnable piece of Hereſy, and con- 
demned by the Church; making a formal and ſolemn recantation, in the 
preſence of ſeven Cardinals, on June 22, 1633, in the oth year of his age. 

eee e OY SATURN... 1 £4 

56. SATURN is the higheſt or moſt diſtant Planet that is yet known. It 
moves in its Elliptic orbit round the Sun in 29 years and a half, or 10760 
days, with a yelocity of about 22000 miles per hour: it is in diameter about 
76300 miles, and is diſtant from the Sun about 908000000 of miles. 

This Planet is accompanied with five Satellites, not viſible but with a 
large Teleſcope: it is likewiſe encompaſſed with a large ring, and has not. 
yet been diſcovered to have any motion on its own axis. i 

Or Tux SATELLITES of SATURN. 
57. The ſecondary Planets about Saturn are five, which are not viſible but 
with a vety. good IT 1 nd of firſt, ſecond, hy, and fifth, were diſ- 


covered by Monfieut Caflini, Afranomer Royal to the late French King, 


Louis XTV; and the fourth was-firk ſeen by M. Huygens, a gentleman of 
"© 1 


diftinction in Holland. 
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he lower fails alſo become viſible, and ſo on until their 
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* APHY is a science which conſiders the deſerip- 


tion of the Earth, and of the pafts into which its Surface 
is divide. I Ca Deo Lay u--E. 
Grocrarny may be taken in a two-fold ſenſe; either as univerſal, 


which relates to the Earth in general; or ſpecial or particular, as it relates 
to any ſingle part. | . eee no quill ; uy fs: 
This Science was attempted to be cultivated in very 2 the 

. T | gy ptians,/ 


world; but it was chiefly concerned in the ſpecial part 
Greeks, and Romans, had very little knowledge of more than the pro- 
vinces which they had viſited; and even of theſe their ſkill was very im- 
ect; as is evident from the accounts of countries they have left. Some 
of the great Princes of antiquity did indeed endeavour to obtain a more 
perfect account; but, by one accident or other, their attempts abways 
proved unſucceſsful; and, inſtead of truth being brought to thoſe Princes, 
they were entertained with relations altogether fabulous, and ſuch as could 
only have been received by perſons totally unacquainted with the true 
nature of the world: for ſome parts were conſidered as too hot, others too 
cold, for the reſidence of mankind. Some people were repreſented with 


only one eye fixed in their foreheads, others without heads, having their | 


mouth and eyes fixed in their breaſts ; in-ſhort, ſo many abſurdities of the 
like kind were propagated, as were unworthy of the human mind to con- 


or r* GLOBULAR FIGURE. or T EARTH. 


| | ; 141 bo . nb tit 
50. The Earth is a ſphere or globe, whoſe ſurface is covered with land 
and water; and is therefore called the TRR RAqNHOUSs GLOBE. 


Heſides what has been already ſaid in the Introduction, to bey that the 


Earth is a ſphere, it is well known, that ſhips coming near each other at 

ſea, the upper fails only are at firſt viſible, and as they approach nearer, 
T 1a bull are ſeen. 

1 & Moreover, 
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firlt to diſappear, and ſo on gradually, the higher lands being the laſt of 
vhich de flip ee e e e ne aber ache wn 

Now, this can only happen from the convexity of the ſurface of the water 
between the eye and the object viewed; but theſe appearances are obſerved 
in all parts of the lands — ſeas, and to be every- where uniform. 


5 


muſt of conſequence be a globe or ſphere. 


ſophers and Divines regarding the figure of the Earth, there were ſome, 
and indeed very early ones, who were well convinced of its fpherical figure ; 


wn happen, as ſome of them had done above 70a years before the time 
of Chriſt. | | 6. q ; 
It being now determined that the Earth is of a ſpherical figure, it will be 


y Matbematicians many ages paſt. | Soy 


cult, or about 50000 miles. | | 
ference to be about 250000 furlongs, or 31250 miles. 


be about 275000 furlongs, or 34375 miles. 


about 240000 furlongs, or 30000 miles. 


or about 22500 miles. ä 3 EL 
PToLomMy about the 144th year of Chriſt uſed 180000 2 Either 

of theſe meaſures of the antients being divided by the number 8, 

longs in one mile, will give the meaſure in the miles uſed by the antients. 


of the Earth; and their reſult was, that the circumference of one of its 
great circles was 20340 miles. 


amounted to 24480 miles. 12 
SELL TVs, a famous Mathematician and Profeſſor at „about the 

year 1617, applied himſelf to this problem; and from the reſult of his- 

labours it appeared that the circumference was 26360 miles. 7 


of this problem in the year 1635, by actually meaſuring the diſtance be- 


4 +» ween London and York, theſe places lying nearly under the ſame meri - 


dian ; and he found that the circumference of a great circle of the Earth 
was about 25036 miles, | 7 8 

| RrectoLvs, about the year 1654, tried ſeveral methods to aſcertain this 
aircumference; and according to * it amounted to 26986 miles. 
Preanxr, about the year 1670, meaſured the diſtance between Amiens 
and Malvoiſine, and finding the meaſure of one degree, determined the 
eircumference to be about 24977 _ EY M 
"WP, | 2 r. 


1 3 


3 12 ; | 5 5 4 


Moreover, as ſhips fail from their potts out to ſea, the lower lands begin 8 


Therefore the ſurface of the ſea is every -where uniformly Convex; and 2 


otherwiſe they would not have been able to foretell the time an Eelipſe 


proper 10 inquire into its magnitude or ſize; and this has been alſo attempted - 


© ANAXIMANDER, who lived about 550 years before Chriſt, is ſaid to havs 
found that a great circle on the Earth was about 400000 furlongs in cir- 


ERATOSTHENES, who lived above 300 years later, diſcovered the circum« 
Hreearcavs, about 100 years afterwards, judged the circumference to > 
Pos Do ius, about 1800 years ago, reckoned the circumference to be 2 


STRABO ſays, a great circle on the Earth was 180000 furlongs in circuit, 15 


the fur- 


bout the 8coth year of Chriſt, Mai Nox, the Caliph of Babylon. 
ordered ſome of the Arabian Mathematicians to inveſtigate the meaſure 
= n 
FrENELtvs, a French gentlemen in 1525, made an attempt to meaſure - 
the circumference,” which, according to the reſult of his experiment, 


Nozwoop, a celebrated Engliſh Mathematician, attempted the ſolution . . 


» 


Tur MAGNITUDE or Tus EAR. 
bo; Notwithſtanding the ſtrange opinions of many of the antient Philo- 
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Mr. Van 9 in the year 1700, found the circumference 
to be about 24965 miles 

The meaſures Tf Dicatt were examined by the Members of the Roya 
— Ba Sciences at Paris after the year 1700, and 3 

of France; theſe meaſures, obtervations culations, 

= performed with as much accuracy as was poſſible at that time ; it 

—— wt e e e PECAN NT Dk 
was an fan 24980 miles. . 

The diameter about 7951 miles. | 

And the whole ſurface contains 49653095 ſquare miles. 


Tux CONSTITUENT PARTS or THE FARTH. 


br. The magnitude of the Earth being determined, it may be conſidered 
how ſo large a body is kept together; which will be well coneeived from 
4 few of the notions of that Prince of Philoſophers, Sir I8AAc Nxwron, 


12 40 If Gems probable, that that God in th beg beginning formed matter in folid, 


„ im 8 of ſuch ſizes and figures, 
« and 2 55 ſuch 8 een perties, an ſuch proportion to ſpace, as 
4 moſt conduced to the end for "which he formed them; and- that theſe 


os bodies cc particles, being ſolid, are incomparably harder than any porous 
„t 


of them, even ſo very hard as never to wear or 
break in pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide what God 
& himſelf made one in the firſt creation. ile theſe particles continue 
entire, they may compoſe bodies of one and the ſame nature and tex - 
4 ture in all ages; but ſhould they wear away, or break in pieces, the 
nature of things depending on would be changed. Water and 
«© Earth, compoſed of old worn particles and fragments of particles, would 
* er de _ the ſame get we rad now bo har ban _ com- 
of entire particles in the beginning. And there at nature 
6. 4. Pray be laſt the changes of co roreal things are to be placed only i 
<< the various 2 tions and new —— and motions of theſe 
1 manent particles ; compound bodies being apt to break, not in the brad 


4 of ſolid particles, but where thoſe are laid together, and only 


< touch in a few points. 
And of theſe primary particles it is coking that all other bodies are 


_ formed, whether metals, flones, falts, earths, waters, vegetables, or animals. 


There ſeems alſo to be implanted in all the great bodies of the Syſtem a 
certain power of Ax TAI No, or drawing to themſelves all bodies which 
are within certain diſtances ; and this power is by Sir Iſaac Newton called 
Gravirty : by which all the particles of the Earth (and of every Planet) 
tend towards their own centre; and by the principle the * main- 
tained i in its . form. | 
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Tux VELOCITY or rn PARTS or ru EARTH's SURFACE 
5 BY ITS DIURNAL ROTATIO CL 


62. Ty the —_—_ of re on its _ in rr 2 parts 
on its ſurface, m ve different degrees of velocity according as are 
farther from, or nearer 1. the Poles: now 8 the Earth 
at the Equator is 24980 miles; therefore any point under the Equator 
moves through a ſpace equal to thoſe miles in one day or 24 hours, which 
is at the rate of 1041 miles an hour, or very near 175 miles in a minute. 
3 uator, ' and the lefler circles parallel to it, contain each 360 de- 
es: this number, divided by 24, gives 15 degrees for the motion of the 
on its axis in an hour; which is at the rate of 15 minutes of a de- 
gree in one minute of time; and with this velocity will every point move 
on the furface of the Earth: but it muſt be obſerved, that the circum+ 
ferences of all the N _—_ to the Equator are leſs and lefs as they 
approach the Poles ; therefore, although each of theſe circles contain 360 
bes, * i each degree is leſs than one degree of the Equator ; conſe. 
quently the 


velocity per minute of any point out, of the Equator is leis than 
75 minutes of a , or 15 Geographical miles, which are equal to 17 


53. There are go degrees of a great circle between the Equator and one 
of its Poles ; nc parallel to the Equator paſſing through every one 
of theſe degrees, or through any part of them, are called PA ALLE Is op 
LarirvbzE: fo that the LAr i rok of any point on the ſurface of the 
Globe is the diſtance from the Equator of the parallel of latitude paſſing 


through that point. | | 5 4 
The following TABLE is calculated for every degree of latitude from th 

Equator to the Pole; and ſhews how many minutes of a degree, or 

graphical miles, anſwers to one degree of the Equator in every latitude; 


and alſo the velocity per minute that a point on the ſurface of the Earth in 
every degree of latitude moves with, by the rotation of the Earth on 1 
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Shewing,” in every ; Deg of T Ale the Number o. of Gi 22 

les aufeting 10 ope Degree of F,angirude. in the Equator ; 

= and alſo: the Velocity per Minute: with., which every-1Parallel, of 
I Latitude is moved by the Earth's Diurnat Rotation in Geogra- 


r e 


5 esd a Engliſh. Miles. | j i Fo 36 tr 40 299091 
2 8 locity perf 5 * : Fee 
5 41 22 ie 3 822 2 
FCC I SE 
0 Sl > 80 SS 8 2 8 © 31 fm: 5 
152 8.2 8 88 [S EASE 2 8.8 5 
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159, 99 14,99117,34| 31 8083 1 295,9 
- 59796 14,99117533 32 50, 2 28,17 | 
2 2858 14,99/17321' 3350,32 327, 24 
4 50, 86 4,9317, 300 34 49,74 112,43 426, 30 
5 | $9577 14,947, 28 35 | 49,15 [12,29 25,36 
6 $9207 124492117925 30 [48,54 1271 24,41 
| { 4595! 14,807, 3747,92 1,9 23,45 
2 9,414,817, 1838 47,28 1,82 22,48 
9 489929 f , 137 39 1 46,62111,65 21,51 06,3 
10 5p 8 14,77 7, 08 40 45,90 111,49 20,52 
it | 58,89414, 72/17,03] 41 | 45,28 [11,52 19,54 14,886, 6; 
r2 58,68 14, 0106,97 42 | 44,52 [11,15 18,55 4,6405, 3 
58,46 14, 6110,90 43 | 43,88 [10,97 17,54 [4,38|5,0 
58,22 [14,55/10,83}. 44 | 43,16 [10,79 16,53 [451314,78 
$7395 [14491075] 45 | 42,43 [10,01 15,52 3,8804, 49 
57,67 14, 42 16,67 46 | 41,08 [10,42 14,51 [3,63]4,19 
57738 14, 355,59 47 | 49,92 [10,23 13,50 3, 373,90 
57.06 [14, 2016, 500 48 | 40,15 [10,04 12,43 3, 123,4 
56,73 14, 18 16, 40 49 | 39,30 | 9,84 11,45 2,8603, 31 
56,38 14, o9 16, 30 50 | 38,57 | 9,64 10,42 |2, 
55,01 14, 0016, 19 51 | 37,73 | 9,43 09, 382, 3402, 71 
55,03 13,9116, 08 52 | 36,94 | 9,23 09,35 2, 092,41 
54,23 13, 87/ 15,97 53 | 36,71 07,321, 8302,12 
54,81 f;, 7015, 85 54 | 35,26 | 06,28 1, 571,82 
5438 [13,59/15,72| 55 | 34,41 | 8,60 09,231,317, 51 
53,03 [13,48/15,59] 56 | 33,55 | 8,39 04,18 1,041, 2 
53,46 13,36/15,46 $7 32,07 8,17 903,14. o, 78 0,91 
. 28 | 52,97 13, 2415,32 58 | 31,79 | 7,95 | 92,09 ſo, 5 aſo, C 
] 29 52,48 2 59 35,90 2,72 8,93] 89 or, oß ſo, 26/0, 3 
cr, LA 2700 16. 92 60 | —.—. 75 0 | 00,00 o, ooo, 
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18 place on the ſurface of the Barth has its Meridian, and a 
theſe Meridians cut the Equator perpendicularly, and meet in the-Poles ; 
therefore the diſtance of any two Meridians is greateſt at the Equator, and | 
this diſtance is called the DtrrkxENCE or LonGiTUDE. of thoſe: two 


Meridians; that is, how much one of the Meridians is to the eaſtward 


er weſtward, of the other Meridian: now, a place that is reckoned ſo much 
to the eaſtward, or ſo much to the weſtward, implies that eaſtward, or 
weſtward, muſt be from ſome fixed Meridian; therefore the LongiTupE 
of a place is the diſtance of its Meridian from ſome fixed Meridian, e 
ſured on the Equator: ſometimes the Longitude is reckoned from the 

Meridian eaſtward all round the Equator to 360 degrees, ending where it 
began: but it is moſt uſual to reckon from the firſt Meridian both ways, 
eaitward and weſtward, to 190 degrees where the reckoning will meet, at 
the ſame Meridian on the oppoſite ſide of the Earti n 


ee erg ere 0 3 ern ONT ee 1 191353 
66. The place of the firſt Meridian is now arbitrarily taken by, almoſk 


very Geographer, and is uſually. fuppoſed to be that Meridian paſſi 
5 e 3 city of the = belongs to: the Engliſh —.— 
from London, the French from Paris, the Dutch from Amſterdam, &. 
Places which lie under the fame Meridian have the lame longitude, and 
Wa noon at the ſame time: but places which are under different 
leridians have. different longitudes, and have their noon not at the lame 
time: for by the diurnal rotation of the Earth from Weſt to Eaſt, the 
parts moſt to the eaſtward of any fited place will firſt paſs under the Sun, 
or have noon, and will be ſucceſſively followed by the parts leſs to. the 
eaſtward, and: afterwards by thoſe parts to the weſtward of that place. 
Now, the, diurnal rotation of the Equator is 1 5 degrees per hour: there- 
fore places 255, to the eaſtward of another will haye their noon one her 
ſooner; and places th to the weſtward. will have their noon one hour, 
later than at that middle plage; that is, when it is noon at this place, 
in will be one o'clock at the Eaſtern place, and only 1 O clock at the 
Weſtern place: and the ſame to he underſtood of more degrees than 15, 
allowing one hour for every 15? difference of longitude: and from hence 
it is, that the difference of longitude is ſometimes expreſſed in time, ſome - 
times in degrees; they being meaſures the one of the other. vr $148 


— 


2 a d be i e 95 e de n eie gd > 
_ 67. From theſe conſiderations it follows, that if from diſtant parts of the 
Earth, differing in longitude / be obſerved the ſame inſtantaneous celeſtial 


appearance, ſuch as an Eclipſe, and the times noted when the obtervations 


were made. relative to the noons of thoſe N theſe times being com- 
pared together, their difference will ſhew the difference of longitude: thus. 
iuppole the fame Eclipſe of the Moon was obſerved at one place at 10 at, 
night, and in the other at 3 o'clock in the morning, the difference of time, 
is hours, which, at 152: to an hour, makes 75 degrees for the difference 
of longitude between thoſe places. "rc. gibt 15g 0 


68. In failing round the world, thoſe that go weſtward will have their, 
noon an hour later for every 1 5? of longitude. they make: when they have 
made 90 of longitude, they will have noon when it is 6 o'clock in the 
evening at the firſt place: at 1899 of longitude, when it is noon there, it 
will be 12 hours afternoon or midnight at the place failed from; whereby 
* | C 1 a voyager 


. = 


* 
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BY | will have loſt half a day; and when he returns to the place failed . 


acm, he will have loſt a whole d 


a 9 « " : 
+. ,_ - - Thus fuppoſe he ſets out on — noon, and arrives at a place o 
2 . on a Sunday at noon by the ſhip's account; it will then be at 
de fiſt place at 6 O clock in the evening: again, ſuppoſe him to arrwe at 
à place 180 weſtward alſo on 4 Sunday noon; it will then be midnight at 
fit plaee: and, laſtly, ſuppoſe him {till ſteering weſtward to arrive at 
| = firſt place 8 according to the ſhip's account, it will he 


noon at this place: ſo that he will have loſt an entire day: on the 


| Eotitfary, had his voyage been eaſtward, he would have reckoned one day 


Il; oboe e be reckoned at his firſt =Y 
For che account kept of hvon on ſhipboard is regu 
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60. As the velocity . of the Earth near the Equator does 
much excred the velocity of t 


parts in latitudes approaching the Poles; 
the particles of the Earth near the Equator have a greater force 


| to recede from the axis than have the particles in other latitudes ; and as 
| the waters are more ſuſeeptible than the land of r ee this 
_ rotation, therefore the waters would riſe up towards the 


2 | quator, and 
rflow all the land there, was the Earth a perfect ſphere: to revent 
ich, it is neceſſary that the convexity of the Earth ſhould be ſomewhat 


- kighefi at the Equator; that is, the diameter at the Equator thould be 
- preater than the diameter at the Poles;--and this has, ſince the year 1736, 
| been actually found to be the fact; the hiſtory of this diſcovery is as follows: 
From the obſervations made on pendulum clocks, which were fitted to 
| beat ſeconds in the latitudes of Paris and London, it had been found that 
_ they moved flower as they approached the-neighbourhood of the Equator; 


and the pendulums were obliged to be ſhortened by about y.th — of an 
nich, do agree with the times of the Stars paſſing the Meridian: this 
diffetence in the lengths of the pendulum appearing to thoſe great men, 
Hprerxs and Næw Ton, to be a much greater quantity than could ariſe 


from the alterations by heat only, they ſeparately found that the Earth 
muſt be flatted at the Poles; and Sir Ifaac Newton has ſnewf in his princi- 
ples of Natural Pony, that this flatneſs is about 175 miles, and that 
the polar diameter is to th equatorial diameter as 229 is to 230. 

But notwithſtanding the ſcientific deductions of this moſt accurate Ma- 


thechatician many of the Philoſophers in France embraced the ſtrange 


notion of the Earth's being of an oblong figure; the polar diameter being 


the longer: and as theſe different notions were ſuppoſed” to retard the 


nefal progreſs” of Science in France, their KI xG reſolved affair 
ſhould be determined by actual menfuration, at his own expence: and 
2ccordingly, about the year 1735, two companies of the moſt able Ma- 


.  thematicians in their nation were appointed to perform this buſineſs: one 
company to meaſure a degree of a Meridian as near the Equator as they 
conkd; and the other company to perform a like operation as near the 


North Pole as could be conveniently attempted, 152 
5 For, the Earth being ſuppoſed a ſpheroid, and conſequent y every Me- 


| Fon, xn ellipſis, it was known, as a mathematical 3 that, by 


aving the. reſpettive meaſures. of a degree of a Meridian in each of two 


5 own diſtant. latitudes, the relation of the diameter could be found: 
A, that if the meaſured lengths of thoſe degrees increaſed toward the | 


Pole, 


von al 3 
of the Sun over che ſeveral Meridians which the ſhip fails under. 
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Pole, the figure would be that of = wigs Gs, fuck a Newt - 
aſſigned; otherwiſe, its figure would be. an 0 N. 220 ay 
ited on by Caſſini. Now, the length of a degree of à Meridian, whic. 
had its middle point in latitude 49% 22 N. was underſtood. to be 5706 


< 
. 


Anas 
: 


* 


French toiſes; it having been meaſured by PicAxr in 109g and-þeen re. 5 


examined by Caffini in 1701; and this length was to be compared with ' 


the length of a degree, as meaſured both at the polar circle and at the _ 


Equator, _. 


It 
hd I 


70. The gentlemen appointed for the Northern expedition werk — 2] 


Mav?ERxTULs, CLAIRAUT, LE MoxNNIER, and OUTHTER, of France; a 
were joined by M. CEIsus, an eminent Aſtronomer in Sweden. The 


: 


pany proceeded to Swediſh Lari and began their operations in July 


1736, which they Hniſhied by the end of the following May; and among 


— 


many other curious and uſeful 8 they obtained the meaſure of 2 
which was in the latitude of 66ü 20 N. ant 
toiſes, when reduced to the level of the ſea; an 


degree, the middle point of 
Hand it to be 5y 


438, Lg 4244 Ky + 9 - 2 . 
that the Earth is Fate 1 at the Poles; the proportion of the orial * 
diameter to the polar diameter being nearly. in the proportion 230 to # | 


— - 
= Tx 


23... 


The other company of gentlemen, who were ordered to the South, were 
Mefficurs Gobix, BovobEx, and La CONDAMINE, of France; to whom * : 


were joined Dow Jo no Iuax, and Dod AnToinz pz ULLoa, of Spain, 
Theſe Mathematicians departed from Europe about the middle. of the year 


1735, and began their 
Older 1736, and thi 


them about eight years after, they havin 


- 


with many. interruptions. Among the valuable pieces of knowledge les 21 
ing from their obſeryations, it appears that the is flatted at the Poles, - 


3 in the,province of Quito, in Peru, about 


The Spaniſh gentlemen, who publiſhed their account ſeparately, aas 


for the meaſure of a degree of the Meridian at the Equator 56767, 8 toiſes; 
r 28 266 to abs, 


and that the . diameter was to the polar diameter 
e „ 7 45d ar arti a 
ves for the meaſured length of a degree of the Meridi 


M. Bovcvex gi 1 NOIR 
at the Equator Wes toiſes, when reduced to the level of the ſea; an 


® 


230 to 2274 nearly. 33 * Ft 2.58 
From the labours of both the companies of Mathematiciana, it 


| PE , | ; 
that the polar diameter of the Earth.,,is leſs than the e diameter; 


but as none of theſe meaſures give the {ame proportion between the diame - 
ters, it may be juſtly ſuſpected, that no inſtrumental operation is ſufficientiy 
accurate to determine this-problem,, as theſe-gentlemen ſeem to have taken 
all the care that human prudence could ſuggeſt: therefore the propo 
of the diameters aſſigned by Newton, of 229 to 230, may be received 
ſufficiently accurate. 22 8 34780 3 

Aſtronomers from their obſervations have diſcovered that the Planet 


Jupiter is conſiderably flatted at the Poles ; and, indeed, from the princi? 


ples of gravity, the polar diameter ſhould be much ſhorter than its equa» 
torial diameter; becauſe Jupiter's. diurnal rotation is above twice as wift 
as the Earth's : and it is highly probable that every Planet is ſomewhat les 


in diameter at the Poles than at its Equator. 
bs Ox 


makes the diameter of the Equator to that at the Poles as 179 to 178, of _ 


* 2 * 
143 
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5: bit the greateſt depths to which Miners haye yet in t 
för excect the 32 ak of a 5 a that it is unktory off 


hy Ser 1 nk 7 the x oil yy ng three diftind tow 
" Slobes within't de Earth, Alf ng 4 thicknel of ſhell of 500 miles to each, of t 
Vell as to the Earth; and à dſſtance of gaps tg th ma one I ine 
Bot the outfide oF another, 3 b 14h and 
8 4 1 n If. 511 An 50 2s 1 151 ; 1. 2 7 
Pn ne the- internal I of the Earth are led o out in this 
| manner, or Poli to the centre, Will ar oe remain a ſecret obſ 
| hi 95 from the changes t that dna 
5 We” | # that there 4 contained wel c Je. 2 85 of the Earth f wa 
4 1 kHige Caverns or hollow ſpaces; and that theſe h Noe from ſome and 
came, being! either filled or N bring certain Parts of matter toge the. 
_ thier, of ſuch*contrary qualities, as to produce a fermentation, and thence 
Abet kufficient to produce fire: for there are many Kinds of matter hic I 
i 2 med es her, wil produce. fire and flame, 2 a thers which wi "da 
2 mtenſe cold. Bren ain fires, chus generated, cauſe a ſudden ri 
be air or N that may have been iel in the ad- the 
Kern. br let looſe fi the into thus heated; this rarified fluid, with 
ring more ſpace to eontaly. it than the caverp where. its expanſion 
prot Weed, ſtruggling fo E. gent, ſhakes the neigbhouring parts, and ef t 
ve EARTHQUAKE: Anti meeting with ſome: part of >; ſurface Lay 
i there burſts out bf the Earth into the air, and then the il bend 
. — 1 ceaſes; and the caverns, thus rent, cloſe again, _ more air 
vapour is Frog and fucceeded by another Earthquake : ae 
2 enen like what is here mentioned do ſome A of the Ear 


| _ 5 33 — BOO: other parts. vin Fart 
Head 07 a Or Vo L CA N O's. ee 
1 TY dey $19 s 5 
1 3. The vapour n in the bowels of the barth, white it is dia. 
ol to nd a. vent, or vents, and paſſing from cavern to cavern, mult 
lech e the wind in a ſtorm, and roll on like great waves in the ſeas; 
2 Loden, by acting on the er of the Earth above the caverns, 
mut produce on 3 arts of its ſurface, not only a tremiulous, but an 
_ Undulatory motion; and this may account for that ihne waving of the 
Hand which is EK; in many hilly countries, 

The effort and extent of Earthquakes ate Vasious de of them haye 
been obſerved to paſs in one direction for one or more hundred miles, 2 
not to extend to any great breadth on either ſide of that direction; and no 
arent miſchief to ariſe therefrom ; while others extend over a ſpace of 


* hundred miles in dnster, and do immenſe miſchief on the 55 
ace 
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5 the fc? 'of rivers, up, lk, of towns and 15 5 the iT Od 

bitants in the ruins,” ſinking great tracts of land o low as tobe overflowed 

by "the ea, and raifing d Parr a parts of the bottom of the ſea above ity fur- 
am 


ce, and formitg dry has been Fer Koned, that the Eatthqu 

in the year 1755, 5 0 deſtroyed the city 3tbon, was felt LO che 
off the Earth's turface of near 4000 ww fu in i and 8 * 

e e Barth in ford en do near $00 w in depth . 2 r a | 


"7 f, in the places here theſe fubebracins fires are TY) there 
00 be a 7 5 of ſulphureous matter, this will continue to 
aud in time p CORE a fire ſo large and fo intenſe, as to melt aud calcue 
IF 1 ſubſtances Which it meets with; and theſe melted fubffances 
g into'one maſs,” and increaſing in the intenfity of heat, will boil'up 
ar the top of the cavern which contains them, and lift u ft up! e furface 
of the Earth as long as arty" par continues to yield to the fort uf the beil- 
ing matter: when at laſt, a vent, che fluid ſubſtance” Tow over, 
and! continues to empty Tere until the boiling over _— checked b the e- 
— of matter, or r by the fuccelfive infftbe of th Cm. 
And thus may V 9 5 b; e untains be 2 for by the 


ev of the Hon iHliamt Hanilton, the Britiſh Envoy N | 
e the Court of KEY „on ſome of the moſt famous Volg 
N conclude, tains were at firſt formed by Velen. 58, 


and not that Vc e 8 ER: formed patticularly'in molten aid i All 
the places which he ff d to be thus formed; he has found Toa 
tke melted or burnt matter in the preſent conſiſtence of the Earth.” 
It ſhould be obſerved, that theſe eruptions of Volcano's are 

reeeded by an Earthqu ae; "and that vaſt quantities of the fluid vapour, 

ruggting to get looſe, | every thing before it, and force theiſi —_—_ 
the vent or Roth of the Volcano with a great noiſe-like thunder, an 
with à force that raiſes them ſome hundreds of yards in the air, 9186 


ones, cinders, and other matter to a great height, and ſeattering ſome 
of cem to the diſtance Gf ſeveral miles; while the melted matter, ealled 
Lava; runs down the ſides of the hill, and forms rivers of Ii 


id fire, 
tending i in breadth ſometimes to more than mile, and contimititig' «cole 
of ſeveral miles in length, until it is ſtopped ene or; by ſome other 


obſtacle, Volcano's are found in * "pb over the whole ſurface of 
the Earth, N 
Di one, ith 917 ti. 5 a ö I -Y 9 


ov Tue CHANGES THAT PAT: #xpprNED he Lets K | 

OT SA Fox i OF THE EARTH. 1555 | 
1. It er & be intkoned rather top miteh'to affirm, dier alt hs 
chänges which Bae W to the ſurface of the Earth were cauſed by 
Earthquakes; and yet, from what has been ſaid, mountains may in general 
have been forined by Earthquakes: lands funk under the ſea, and the bot- - 
tom of the ſea, with its productions of vegetables, fiſh, and ſhells thrown 
up fo as to form land, and be thus ſtocked with the productions common 
to land; all theſe may again have been funk, and again thrown up, and fo 
on: inſtances of the alternate riſing and ſinking of lands being well known. 
The 8 when ng becomes a kind of ſtone, and is of yarious RE 
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8 „ The ed fiae of am Arc of near one ſiath of be Earth's circuta/erence. 9.3 
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| | n ſoftneſs of chalk; and Sir W. Hai 
S who has ſent to the Briciſh Mpſcum ſome hundreds of Emile 
= e from the as ng of Ni 1 thinks that 
8 Qi) of marble andi ſtone may have been formed from the erup. 
tions Valeano's; for many of them have been. in places not at theſe 
5 times S much * 5 the inflammable matter which they were 
"2 . in, thoſe places, the fire and fumes, have Him 
YT many 8 and the ſurface of ſome. parts of the laya 
earth fü for vegetation. have obliterated the — 5 of ſuch eu 
Great changes 3 N on 2 gccaſions; thus innumda. 
NN at rains or 55 ſnow, or the running of rivers, carrying 
them much * my &. which "ſcrtling on the ſhallow {. 
"ſhores the limit of thole ſhores arther into the ſea; and places which 
-Once 50 0 the ſhores, have after many ages been found ftanding at a great 
| distance from the ſea; and the intermediate 7 which was once ſea, ha 
= become cultiyated land. Moreover, the ſea by its conſtant motion, and hy 
| 3 the y uence with which it is forced e „has 
1 i e and the ſea has 
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> S ſurroun dg nie $i 
| 5 mhich,nfiowates + cull n moſt, if nqt all che bodies that 


the Terraqueous G 

i eee g other bodies lighter than itſelf, as water 
ſtain other light . 

It n a common obſervation, and known to every one, that HE 
2 95 pc urs riſe from the ſurface of both lands and waters, and 
aſce apt js which furrounds the Earth ; this aſcent of vapour: i 


7 de 1 5 2 „ from the heat of ſuhterraneous fires, but chicly 
from 


ſe vapours or exhalations float. in the at, 

which, together . — — f ba that contains them, is called the, Arno 

enk; and is compoſed of different kinds. ** e As ep, ſaline 
8 20US, . and ſpiriruows. | py 
EIGHT or rus, Al 6 . 
37. The air, which ſuſtains all theſe exhalations of various kinds, i 1 


pray gh ha weight, and is alſo elaſtie, or ſpringy: it 
WEIGEHT has re many ways, one perhaps the 2 0 ny 
is, take a large dry bladder, let it be blown up by 8 of bellows, aul Y 
while it is fully extended, let its neck be. eb tied let this blowt- . 
up bladder be accurately balanced! in a 2 of ſcales, with ſych-weigt I 1 


as among them there may be pieces of 8 ins only. Then the blad- maT 
der being priced with a pin, the air will out, — the ſcale with tht fl 


weights in it will become heavieſt by one or — — grains, to Which won al 1 P 
contained in the bladder was a counterpoile: and hence it is ag. eviden i pee 
| m air is a _ which has weight. obe 


ELASTI CITY OF THE AIR. My 


HED | The ELASTICITY of the air is alio diſcorerable from the fame ba 
der; for when it is fully blown-up, it may be preſſed between the han 
* a much jeſs ſpace ; and by taking the hands off, the bladder will 
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ey were 38 ad 5 Wy ECP 7 n n TY? 
x ceald il 79 Andy able'of being RARE IE by heat, and conteNSED by! 


my e BAROMETER. „„ 
PEI 90. Nothing has hitherto ſhewn the weight of the air ſo uſefully the 
M . ut 


ry 
ag” of the diameter with the column of wer 5 2 | W e 
nz Torricellius found that the mercury did not always remain at the fame. 


ehr height in the tube, it being ſometimes higher and ſometimes lower; this 
| ſhewed him that the Atmoiphere alſo changed in its weight: and from 
lee experiments is derived the common barometer, or weather-glaſs. . 


n, Or vas HEIGHT or rux ATMOSPHERE: 


81, By many experiments it has been found that, at a medium degree 
of warm weather, a quantity of water will weigh 800 times as muctras an 
equal quantity of common air weight; and that mercury on'a mean is 134 
gy : It times as heavy as water, when compared in equal quantities: therefore 
7 tried fl Proportion 0 the weight of merdury to air is as 11000 tor, 
1s, all That is, a column of mercury of zo inches balances a column of air of 
bon 12990 times 30 inches high, which is equal to 27500 feet; or a little above 
weights F h; upon the ſuppoſition, that the air is of the ſame denfity 


LET 


ge bla om the Earth's ſurface to the extent of the Atmoſphere : but the air has 

vith the been ſhewn to be an elaſtic fluid; therefore the upper, regions of the Atmoſ- | 

the u Phere being leſs compreſſed than the lower regions, the air is more rarefied 

vide; and thin in the tipper parts, and conſequently extends to a much 233 

$ keight than 5 miles; and that the air becomes thinner and more fubtite in 5 


Proportion to its diſtance from the common ſurface of the Earth, reckoned 
7 little above the level of the ſea, is confirmed by all thoſe perlbns who 
have aſcended up high mountains, where they find their reſpiration ſome · 
hat affected as they aſcend higher and higher: but from certain obſerya - 
tidns and calculations, it has been found; that the height of the Atmos 

plete in between 45 and 30 miles. e D 
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clouds; and, being capable of rarefaction and condenſation; all the parti. 
culas of Rain, 3 Lightning —— and — 
phenomena obſerved in the atmoiphere, may be accounted forr. 
The aqueous ſteams ariſing from the waters, vegetables, and animals, 
1 by many perſons, muſt amount to many hundred thouſands of mil. 
ns of tons of water every day; theſe vapours, being lighter than the air, 
are buoyed up, and float in the atmoſphere at different heights, according 
' as they are attenuated; until by ſome change the upper parts condenſin 
fall on the lower parts; theſe becoming heavier than the L wich 
before ſuſtained them, they alſo fall, and ſo on, until the vapours in this 
e become too heavy to be ſuſtained any longer by the air, and then 
they fall in the form of Ralx, in larger or leſs drops, according to the 
— or different layers, of vapour occupying the ſpace deicended 
FP 


83. Among the Le raiſed from the Earth; there are certain kinds 
E 


which, coming together, produce an extraordinary degree of cold; and 
thereby the drops of. rain 5 they fall being frozen, deſcend in the form of 
Haar. ; but if this degree of cold meets with vapours not yet formed into 


the cloud ſo frozen becomes S õ‚ we. . 
Tpbere are alſo particles amongſt the vapours raiſed into the Atmoſphere, 
Which, when they meet, produce fire; the flaſhes, of which are L16#Tx1xc, 
and the concuſſion cauſed in the air, or among the clouds by this ſudden 
Trarefattien,:makes the noiſe called TyuxDEs. As 


The height to which clouds riſe in the air do not appear, from obſerva-, 


ions, ever to exceed a mile and a half: they are generally much lower, 
Ipecially in rainy ſeaſons; but particularly in conſiderable thunder- ſtorms, 
when the clouds do ſometimes deſcend to a leſs height than a quarter of a 
mile: at ſuch times, when the clap of thunder follows within leſs than ono 
or two ſeconds after the flaſh of lightning, it is probable that ſome miſ- 
chief is done in-that-neighbourhood. - „ 

The preceding notions are thoſe, by which Philoſophers uſed to account 
for the cauſe of Earthquakes, Rain, Lightning, &c. But ſince the diſco- 

veries made in ELECTRICITY, theſe phznomena have been attempted to be 
ſolved differently : whatever are the means by which theſe ſurprizing ope- 
rations are performed, the effects are evident, and might probably have. 
been produced in the manner above related. . ä | 
Sor: Bi pray 


Sour USES or tis ATMOSPHERE, | 


< * 
"+ A WE. 


air, no animal can live; this has been ſhewn by a Rage of experiments; 
air therefore contains a viIvirvixG $PIRIT, which indeed may be hurt, 


or deſtroyed, by paffing through the lungs of animals, or through noxious 


ſteams. Air is alſo the vehicle by which sou is conveyed from place to 
ace; and therefore any noiſe arifing from animals, or other things, 

ir. Without the Atmoſphere, few things would be viſible, 

heſides thoſe upon which the Sun's rays, fall in a ſtraight line between the 
Sun and he eye: but the ſolar rays, upon entering the n and 
falng n the 
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particles which compoſe it, are thence reflected in every 
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82. The Atmoſphere containing vapours of various kinds, forming ws 


of the Earth, are a vaſt quantity e the obſervations 


84. The Atmoſphere is eſſential to animal and vegetable life; without 


and thereby render the whole. A 
Gen, even though the whole Hemiſp 52 6 covered 


The h Hr, br e d ee 15 ne | | 

e e morni ore the Sun >. an in 
. or <4 = 
down upon a place, while he 1s a 1 e below the horizon of thae - 


Sun, ſets, is 3 by the; Atmoſphere's reflectin 


Sun's I ays 

place. 155 obſervation the N begins and. ng hen the 2 7 18 

be =— the horizon. AP 1 WEB 
an tons f 10 N a: up 
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air is called WIND; which is more or 
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mh 


1 at ali times in ſome parts of the Atmoſphere. | 
he diurnal rotation of the Earth is the cauſe of a v ab 
extent of a wind always blowing from the Eaſt; for. a '« ve cooper 

of places being brought under the Sun, thoſe parts of the — 
cer which. the Sun is vertical muſt be more heated and rar e and, ye 
coming thereby lighter, riſe upwards; and the air on either 

to reſlore the equilibrium or equal balance, there is produced a con 

motion of the air, as it were, fo 5 2 . 2 apparently moves 
from Eaſt to Weſt; and thereb ced, within certain limits, a 
conſtant wind blowing from the Faſt to arc the Weſt; this is called the 


TRADE WIN). 


leis. ſtrong, according to the 
number of cauſes that may have conſpired to produce this e Which 


"Pic winds contribute muck to the mation.of U Wendt, 20 frequently, 


bring on ſuch condenſations of them as to produce great rains. 


Ide wind is ſometimes fo. exceeding, 
vithitand its impetuoſity; it tears up the Earth and trees, * 


28 and drives the ſea · water into mountainous billows, ag catters - 
prop, „or ſmall particles into which the water is broke, ſeve vey within 
and from thie ſhore; ſuch violent motions of the air are called Stor ;- 


the velocity of the wind in a ſtorm. bas been by ſome Phi- 


or TEMPESTS : 


loſophers meaſured, and found to be at. the rate of about 60 miles per 


hour z. a briſk gale of wind goes at the rate of: about 15 aer ene 
ind a moderate wind about 5 or 6 miles, + 1 0 32 


3 TROPICAL WIN p S. 


87. Thok 8 called TRoPICAL Wixps extend to about deere 
North and South o* the Equator, and are of three kinds, fr nie + 

1. The General Trade Winds. | % 1 Dona af; 

2. The Monſoons. kt | 2 FP He $1 FY 

3. The Sea and Land Breezes. 

1 The Trade Winds blow from the North-Eaſt on the Noth + 
the Equator ; and from the South-Eaſt on the South · ſide of the Equator ;- 
and near the Equator almoſt due Eaſt; but under the Equator, and two. or 
three degrees on each ſide, the winds are variable, and ſometimes * is, 
calm for a month together. 
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2. The Monſoons are periodical winds” which 71 about ür FT in 2 


one direction, and the other fix months in the o oppolite direction. At the 
change or ſhifting of the Monſoons are terrible ſtorms of wind, thunder, 
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violent, that ſcarce any thin a” ; 
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— — ind are chiefly i 
. The Sa: — Land Breezes are periodical winds, which blow frm the 
— kinda th Gar Us Kr cond more and from the ſea about 


not extend more than two or three leagues Th 

. ro Arch wh 
= of Guines in Africa the wind blows almoſt always from ice 

: cot! 

On the coaſt of Peru in South America the wind blows conſtantly fron Sul 

the South-Weſt, the 


Within the tropic of Cancer, in the months of A Agel and May, are hot Ml to] 

winds, which blow over a long tract of burning fand, from eight to eleven dur 

in the morning, and ſometimes longer, when the Sea Breeze riſes, and 

| refreſhes the natives. 

— the latitude of 30 North and South, the winds are variable, but 

blow from theWeſt than any other point. pres: 

North-Eaft winds are exceflive cold in Europe, as the North-Weſt 
are in North-America. 

Between the tropics, the ſeaſons are divided 3 into wet and dry, and not 
into winter and ſummer. 

When the Sun is vertical, it brings ſtorms and foul weather with it, and 
all the flat _—_ is overflowed ; but when the Sun is on the oppoſite fide 
of the E en is the fair ſeaſon and their harveſt. 

Near t © Cribbes Iſlands in the American ſeas, they have hurricanes 


= in * and Auguſt, the wind W woe and blowing in 
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88. The _— dreadful of all ſtorms is that called a FOO with 
which the parts of the world called the Ws r InvIzs is ſometinies afflicted. 
Fhe Author of the Account of the European Settlements in America ſays, 
ite i in the rainy as, principally in the month of Auguſt, more rarely 
: 2 and September, that are aſſaulted by Hurricanes, the moſ 
| calamity to which they are ſubject from the climate. This deſtroys, 
1 ſtroke, the labours of many years, and fruſtrates the moſt exalted 
bopes of the planter; and often juſt at the moment when he thinks him- 
_.. ſelf out of the reach of fortune. i is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, 
rain, thunder, and lightning; attended with a furious fwelling of the ſea 
and ſometimes with an Earthquake; in ſhort,” with every ce which 
— elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. 
f Firſt they fee, as a prelude to the enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar- 
ce canes Whirled 1 into the air, and ſcattered over the face of the country: 
HX The ſtr trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven about 
| ke ſtub Their windmills are ſwept away in a moment. Their works, 
the fixtures, the ponderous copper-boilers and ſtills, of ſeveral hundred 
weight, are wrenched from the ground and battered to pieces. Their. 
houles are no protection. The roofs are torn off at one blaſt, whilſt the | 
rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon them with an ro * 
- ble violence. A dreadful proof of this ſevere aſtation was experience 83. 
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25 mins this: motion hich the waters of the ocean | mbtte from the de th 
it has another very conſiderable one called the FI vx and REPLUI, wer: 
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Mere N almoſt all ages have attempied to 4 7 ile cauſe of thi; 


and although lone of them were convinced from obſervation, that 
the motion of the Tides followed the motioh of the Moon, yet the manner 
how the Moon ſhould affect the Tides was reckoned as an occult quality. 
The ditcovery of this caule was reſetved for the great Sit TsAAc Nu TON, 
who, confidering the principle of gravitation, by which hedvy bodies de- 


d towards the centre of the Earth, or are attracted" towards it ; and” 


comparing the motions of the primaty Platiets with their diſtances from the 
Sun, and the motiohs of the Ne 
their primaries; he found the fame gear of gravitation, or attraction, 
to prevail univerſally ; and that the Planets were mutually attracted by the 
Sun, and by one another; and that the principle>was ſtrongeſt between 


thols which were neareſt: ts Thee was a mutual attraction be- | 
teen the Earth and the Moon, | Sin, 91 f 5 


b 7. 


99. By the attraction of the gun and Moon bl hs Parth, its parts 


77 gravitate towards the centre 16 ſtrongly, as they would were th 
tree from the influence of thoſe Fuminaries; therefore the > wärers, which are 


more eaſily moved than the lad, ate peycned, from having an equal 


vitation every-where tow -arcls thy Kalke : and in thoſe Places, where 
5 have à leſs ede their diftance muſt be farther from the cen 
than in places where ey þafe a greater gfavitation ; conſequently the 
face of the waters mu tortned into ſomewhat « of med of my 


like figure, the higher parts being under the Moon. | WE 


or. The waters directly under the Moon being moll cry her, 


parts of the Eafth will have El 7 0 or- 81G 


the neighbpurin 
88 Waters in the parts diametricalif d fire Will have 


watek; and *t 


their Hod „of high water, at the ſame time; becauſe in My oppolit@ point, 


the attraction of Tres Moon being lels, the gravitation of. te Water is leſs ; 
and therefore | p'ill be farther tron the centre. waters at 90 
diſtance from thee” Flosd Tides, ör in the midway e theſe 


waters, by flowing towards the, protuberarit-parts*to malnitain an equ 
brium, will leave, theſe midway waters. nearer to the Earth's centre, and » . 
the party in the midi ay Will hive the x EH, or Low \ WATER. 5 | 


2. If the SE of the Earth was et wh iter,” "the 
50 Ae e 'of 5 


pheroidal IG above” deſcribed Woold eonltattly 
two floods artd. two. 1 55 4 are 


7 2 Ep Nat Ne cke Earth N one 00 OO 12 
grees more, which will take near 18018 to bring the fame part o 9 
barch aue, the Moon which was 15 her the preceding day, . 


At the time of the unctions, For pf Ber ind kull' Mob, 46. 
ri which then are the Wa Are Lalled Seni Ttots ,, . LN 


Hor in theſe Tituations the 1 Ace acted on by the) Jo 2)  foxces' of. „ 
at Eren 
phe which 


dun and M6oh and when ths gent in her 


Near 4 2 
days before and after full, the THY are © 05 


Neck Ne ap 


ae the leaſt. , For in theſe ituations of the Moon the IN 
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Planets, with their diſtances from 8 
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ee aces Arted by 605 1% 5 the hi wWatei 
Not be exactly under gay places. parte iy follow e at tg BE 
of time; that is, it will be high water at different 9 Ls „ , 4, 0 
more hours after the Moon has paſſed the Meridian of thoſe places, accord. 
" ing as they lie. leſs or more removed from the general courſe of the Tides 
in the large oceans ; which courle i is from a Eat to 195 | n the ap- 


n e Mooti. e eee ee 4 OT : 


eee eee , * EN | 3-45 hey 


95. There are 88 found W or eurretts in the ocean, which 
ſet ſhips a great way out of their intended courſe, 
There is à Current betw een Florida and the Bahama iſlands, which always 
uns s from South to North. 

W runs conſtantly through che · Streights of Gidraltat, between 


En N d. Africa, into he Mediterranean. 
| irren 


Sts out of the Baltic lea; through the N 5 or freight bes 


tween: Sweden. and Denmark, into the ocean, to tha hat, there are no tides in 


the Baltic-lea,. 
About Mall illands and "386 Eid i in the ail * the ocean, the tides 


| riſe very little; they can hardly be perceived. 


In ſome Lanny of tae fea, "ng at * mouth of rivers the tiles rife from 


to 50. feet. | 
* s i flow tenets t tivice in 75 houts in Molt plases. 3 
J the Egr pus, between Negropoht, aud Greece, it flows g2,tunes in 24 
urs, for a fottniglit every, Moon. 
1 the Caſpian ea (or rather lake) between perla and Ruff, there are 
Ks tide S5 but once in 14 or 15 years: the water 5 to a e height, 
nd e 55 Dat country. 0 


14 
* 
* 


1 . The bath being driven againſt the mountains, the 3 ic Na 
5 700 a 127 the Earth, or recerved into creyices and clifts which may 
there; and theſe circumitances occurring frequently, pro- 

duge . Water than the mountains or their cavities can contain, hen 
the furplis muſt run off: and thus Springs are formed; the waters of jere- 
ral 3p gs meeting, form little rills, Brooks, and rivulets; and fevers! of 
ele nos, form Rivers; which finally return to th 05 ſea. 22 Whence 


che waters wert fir it exhaled 3. and thus ung tion 0 Water 1s 
* 2 | 2 beta cen the Tea and land, 2 Fi: n THI $1081 fv A by "3 

97. As MR fatty acicend” to the pe” it 2 8. 15 that the wa 

mit ly Tife from the ſea towards the heads of Rivers; which for 


*the 85 part are_obferved; to begin in high lands: the courſes of ſome 


Rivers, or their lengths from the g has to the ſea, are many hundred 
ſome run may hundred N ſo that, in ths 1e mu 
wo Ricer, then mote the COUNTY tiles n | 


off - The rains which falt on the lar d, kad 4 are 61. EV} art to the 5 


no the Earth; where ſome of, it is depoſited in Cay erus to * i 
; n 
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GENERAL IOEOCRAPHE. 3s 7 


finds acceſs; but a uantitytof it, by aſſimilating particles af different : 
5 is expended eee of vegetables, minerals, and foſſils. 
There are very few places in the Earth where water is not to be found by 

ng; but it is found in ſome places at much leſs depth than in others 
25 Who keep joufnals of the weather, among other things, remark abe 
quantity of rain which falls annually in the neighbourhood of the place 


where ſuch journals are kept; and this being 3 in many diſtant 


places, the quantity of rain which: falls on a! whole 3 in a year, 
may be nearly found: now the quantity of water — the Rivens 

in that country being alſo found by proper — —.— will be ſeen, 
that the = of in which falls in a year is not only reer to. ___ 


Py the 288 ut c ae to 8 the 1 8 in e 
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99. gel- vater 1. al e is found to be ſalt; 3 ties 
allgned the moſt prabable cauſe thereof who: obſerves;/<ttrar- all the lakes 
in the world, properly ſo called, are found to be falt; fome more, forme 
leſs, than the ozean, which in The rg caſe may alſo be eſteemed a 
Labs; ſince 'by that term is meant ſuch ſtanding Waters as perpetuallſyß 
receive rivers running into them, and have no exit or evacuation; but 
what is exhaled by hea? : and having enumerated the lakes he had re- 

ceived aceounts of, he concefves, thad as all the lakes mentioned do re- 
ceive rivers, and have no diſcharge but by exhalation, fo. that it will be 
neceffary thut their waters riſe until ſuch time as thein furfaces arerdfut- 
129157 extended, ſo as to exhale itt vapour as much water as is | 
oy the rivers ; td conſequently abe kaltes muſt be bigger or leſſar, accord - 
| 1 U to the quantity of the freſii water they receie;: eee eee, thus 
exhaled are © pere freſſij fo that the ſaline partiales tit are brought in 
by the rivers gemain behind,” whilethe froſi on e raporates.— and hence it 
is evidetrr; that che falt in che lakes will be continually augmented, and the 
water grow falter aid faltet; but in lakes where the water runs off as faſt as the 
treſh water rivers ſupply them, tho faline particles are too few to be perbeĩved. 
Now, if this be tlie true rcaſon for te ſaltneſs of lakes, it in not impro- 


i bable but that the ocean itſelf is become dalt from che {aid dauſe. 


1191 0d bas „ bontinchit US 7449 - 


"6b Pig aA: from fes wuter iu all places ee is Foes 
F hag a yariety of experiments; conſequently” all rain, haul, ne ſnow, is 

Freſh ; ank ſo mult He ri rivers be which they fupply: rainwater juſt fallen 
ls reckoned to be the pureſt and lighteſt of of all waters,” with reſpett to tet᷑ - 


reſtrial particles; and as it is reckoned to be of the me kind, wherevet it 


falls, therefore Philoſophers Have choſeti rain - water bo. be the meaſure with 
which the weight of all other bodies are beſt compared: and:yet rain-water 
abounds with the eggs of many vyery ſmall _— weh e in the 
NE 1727 is 1 c to che Barth ont 0 1 r 
. Cu 0/72: ONB' SW 90913 £5 400095960 161441 tains 

| 101.” Thie water af f and rivers is 1 regnated *. the 

Particles i earths,” 1 Iphirs; minerals, &c. ger the waters are 

ained through, * or run over? and are, in general, ſomewhat heavierdthin 


rain-water, though not ſo heavy as ſeawater, < on n ot the ho. yg 
of falt w ith 


nick the Hatter is umpregiated, © -/ 00 iitat 7 rant 
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102. The depth o& water in the Sen Wee i many Montes 18. 4 


tom may be found by a piece of lead tied to the end of a long line; for the 


— 


hollow 8 of the lead being * with tallow, it will bring up, ſtick - 
08 


| oulden, thun at the mzace ae een een 45; 


245 44 ON 136. 
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6'itp fone of the looſe? particles. fines: the bottom of 'the Sea; ad 

reby 1 of that —— whether ſand, We ſhells, 
des c. ougi in many places no bottom is to be found 
s NIN or letting: doumn the lead, It; muſt not - be inferred 1 


Z de Sea has no battom. r ens. imagined, with a great ſhew of pro- 


— 2 that the deptlis of the Sea, and the ** of . the land above the 
ace ot the deu are notivery difterent. 


| (1*Nownit iv well Knoyn that: ther 0 bad, , 


amore than threg or 3 — adicular.height, aboye the level of 


ai Sea i\thexefore-it:ima +4,;that the Sea is not much more 
chree:or:four, males Gor * — part i and could a, [they be made of 
the depths of thaSemin 3 would appear to have much the 


fame fort of ITED in os ee as the land has in its heights. 
AA Au 1 ea A 

103. It has been ſuſpected that the waters of "the Ro were warmer at 

- zeonfiderabſei « than 1»4s at the: ſtir face next the air: to alcertain this, 
— 2Charies Douglate F. R- S. . —— year, 1769 WAL, to, the North 
urope, to dbſerve thecT rankit: of - Venus, made levetal experiments at 
ris of water; rom Which it. appeared, that there is no general 
nue to be deduced, it heing, at + 88 Sepths, 1 in ſome e others 
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= OP Wot) red 57 Ove: Z6 N E 8. abt 125 5 wind | 
od Hro#f2+ 5 3 yy; t Io d Is 54 | 
26) 0g: A Zons ebase 0n-the'Barch. gontained between two aral 
rc | nl, 3117 <1 THOGSY Ti * 

At e that whencthe Sun was 0 at the 2 
:0r::at:this* Nort or Southern, diſtances from the Equator, the 


els of latitude, paffing ihraugh thoſe Solſtitial points, were called the 


« parall 
+ ts of Cancer and: Capricorn, each ef u hich were about 234 degrees 


nt from the Equator, and make a-diſtance o about 4% de grees from 


one tropic ter the other j this ſpace ound the Globe between the: tropics i; 


7 -calledrh= Tort. Zoxz; and it; ds ſo named by the Ancients, becauſ- 
| :concewed thiꝭ Zune to be f heated by the Sun as be 1 IN a manner 


12 up, and unfit to he inhabited aohut it has been, known for ſome ages 
paſt to be generally inhabited, and ſo tempered by refreſhing rains and 
— ag: e eat bee . the are of the 
human race. tro 
„The Sun dt a two 4 In; the year ta — Y Point in the Torrid 

Zone. between the two Tropics; viz. enge in from; Cancer to 
: Capricorn, or from-thei-23 it- of June to the ;211t, of, December; , and once 


/-returni from Capricorn to 4 ok; from the 21{ of December to 
che 21ſt . Bree _ as 7 2 0 par yep 1 1 [4 6 305 17 * 7 - 570 * , 


| „The faces as . — Palos thin d ice, are 
cali the Fxi61p: ZoxEs; theſe are alſo about 47 TRE wide, the polar 


: eireles heing 1o much in diameter. + Theſe Da wa tho 2 by the 


© Ancients to have a perpetual winter, conſequen & unfit for 
habitation: but it is no 3 ee e 5 the Northern 
hi nc Zone are habitable, and produce in the ſummer ſeaſon as much 35 
its inhabitants to lay by for their winter, ſtore ; none has yet bern 

fo far to the South as to penetrate the Southern Eng. an but it may 
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TEMPERATE ZONES, from the tempęraturgę judged to reign between 
8 extreme of heat and. cold. gy x oY Y 2 A ge | 


Northern Hemiſphere is called op North Temperate Zone; and the other, 
called the South. Temperate Zone, hes in the Sout dern Hemi herr. 
80 that there are Ve”. Zones, O Torrid; tra. Frigids aach 1217 Tem- 
| po | Z.... dT” 0e-1 21 


I, * * 

perate, EIST | 78 i 6 oo. r GI ITty |: 1.2 
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the days gradually lengthened- g from the Equator tew de the 
Fa. ©. 7 7% 4 | Sk & e enn 


more 
cõnſi- 
s called 


ö qo 2 . ſ. 
Geographers, i order to compare the 


the lengths of the days in the parallels of latitnde-whieh 
| 2 0 e. 2 g 


108. The affumed breadth of a- Oimſtte, or the 


the latitude where the days are 13 hours long, gives the breadth of the 


3? S 


length of the longeſt days. | 


1 1 - 1 LEES. — 
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109. According to this manner of eſti mating the-breadths of-Chmates, 
there ate 24 between the Equator and Polar circle, and 7 between. the 
Tolar circle and the Pole itſelf, making in all zo Climates: but Rico 

a conſiderable writer in the laſt: century having; coangdered;this ſubject 
ſomewhat more accurately than others had done before his tune, made an 
alow aner for the effects of the refraction · Of: the nf (amitred by 
other writers), which cauſes the heaven abjects to appear a de the Hamm. 
zon when they really are not ſo, and:thereby makes the. Sun's duration 


bone the Horizon longer, and-conſequeatly incregig the length 9 10 fe 4 
Ay 


Therefore, in his table-of Climatesz he coniiders. the ingreaſe of. 
bu half- hours, from 12 to 16 hours; by hours,” from 10.10 20 hat 
2 hours, from 20 to 24 hours; and then by a fucceifive inergaſe af: A + 


.month, for the duration of the conſtant appearance of the Sun above the: 
Horizon; and fro Ricciolus is the following table taken. | 


n fs 


9 110. TABLE 


1 70 W 808 bi er Ne 15 s 
Ba” 4195 2 91. a $793.52) 
ee, hs x ASLE' o CLIMATES.. 
F | — — 
. neee ce „ e 6 Bees | | 
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I... 122 | 72.48 Hours 22 65.10 2.26 
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Tur INABETANTS oy THE « EARTH ARE. DISTINGUISKED BV Tut 
Y $EVErAt MERIDIANS Ax D PARALLELS vuxvEr WHICH THEY 
© LIVE, AND" ARE 'DEXONINA ED EITHER PERLECI, ECL,” OR 


; gd Oe DOI TEL 2 8. «> 

. Pax IAC.) The 8 live under the Name parallel, but oppo 
ite Meridiane; the length of their days and their ſeaſons is the fare, being 
at the ſame ditance from the Equator; but when it is noon-day with the 
one, it is midnight with the ather, there org TOs. hours between 
| Jn Kt rg an Eaſt or Weſt Hino,” * | 


94 


* i Au TEEr. J. The Anteci lie ke the lms Peri but oppo: 
5 Theſe are equally diſtant from the Equator, . but the one i 
South latitucle; and the other in North latitude. Theſe have the fam 
Hoon day, but the longeſt day of the one is the ſhorteſt day pinks Os 
other; ide length of the day with one is equal to the atties's, night, and 
"their ſeaſons are op ar when Aar nee with one, it is winter with 
"IRE Ot: SEALs 3 | I! Un £ . 98 | 55 
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POPULAR ASTRONOMY. ag 


113. ANTIPODES.] The Antipodes are ſituate djametrically oppoſite. 
to each other, the feet of the gne directly . againſt, the feet of the Shen 
lying under oppoſite parallels, and oppoſitę Meridians; it is midnight wit 
the one, when it is noon-day with the other; the langeſt day with the one 
is the ſhorteſt day with the other; the length of the day with the one is 
to the otl. ers night; and the ſcaſous are oppoſite, k N 8 . 
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Taz INHABITANTS or THE EARTH au DISTINGUISHED ALSO, BY- 

THEIR SHADOWS FALLING. DIFFERENT WAYS AT N@ON-DAY, AND 
ARE DENOMINATED EIER AMPHISCH, ASCIL, HETEROSCII, 


ox PERISCII. 


114. Amparsc1.] The Amphiſcii are ſituate in the Torrid Zone, 
between tae two Tropics, and have their ſhadows one part of the year 
North of them at noon-day, and another part of the year. South of — 
at noon- day, according to what place. of the Ectiptic the Sun is in; and, 
as the Sn is vertical to theſe people twice a year, they are then, called, 
AsclI.] Aſcti, having no tliadoiy at nocn-day, © 


151. HETEROSCIT.] The Heteroſeii are thoſe who inhabit Sither of the 
Temperate Zones, or thoſe ſpaces between the tropics and the polar cir- 
cles, whoſe ſhadows always fall one way; the thadows of thoſe in the North 
Temperate Zone falling always North at noon-day; and thoſe in the 
Southern Temperate Zone falling always South at noon- day. 


116, PERISH] The Periſcii are thoſe who inhabit either F rigid Zone, 
Here the Sun moving only round about them, without ſetting, when it is 
in their ſummer ſigus, their ſhadows are caſt ſuccellively to every point of 


the Horizon, 


Or ruz' POETICAL RISING AID SETTING or Tug 
Sd en FO go et be bo Las 


: 


117. The Star which riſes or ſets, when the Sun riſes, is ſaid to riſe or 
ſet cos MIC ALL L. 5 n bo 

And that Star which riſes or {ets when the Sun ſets, is faid to riſe or ſet 
„/ eo edatcotentepdricg mare SHI ae 1 

A Star is faid to riſe HELIACALLY, when firſt it emerges out of the 
Sun's beams, which hid it before. „ 
And a Star is ſaid to ſet HELTIACALLY, when it is firſt immerſed or hid 
in the Sun's beams. | ene 
The fixed Stars, as alſo Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars, riſe heliacally in the 
morning; but the Moon riſes heliacally in the evening: for the Sun is 
bwifter than the ſuperior Planets, but flower than the Moon. 

The depreſſion of the Sun under the Horizon, when a Star xiſes or ſets 
heliacally, is called the AxcH or Vistoxn. According to the Antients, 
this Arch, for Stars of the 1ſt magnitude, is 12 degrees; and for thoſe of 


the zd, 3d, 4th, 5th; and 6th' magnitude, is 13, 13%, 15%, 16% 179; 


and at- 18 depreſſion, all the Stars appear: however, it is known, that a 
Star may be ſeen, when the Sun has a much leſs deproting than aſſigned 
by the Antients; Jupiter and Venus, hen they are brighteſt, may be ſeen 
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- the middle of November till the end of January: and under the South 


of July. 


2 


15 of the Earth is divided by the interpoſition of land and water. 


bo 1 22. Geographers, generally reckon — Continents, © or very Jarge 
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118, That poſition of the Sphere where the ! is perpendicular to pie 
e Horizon, 2 cole the Rich PoszTION, Nr 2 *. 


1. Here, ' when the Sun is in the Equator, it makes the days and nights par 


| N equal. 


2. The greater the Elevation of the Pole i is, the longer the ſummer days 
are; and the ſhorter the winter days : So that under the Polar _—_ at bee 
the t time of the Solſtices, it is all day, or all night, , col 

3 N twilight is ſo much the longer, as the Pole is higher. £0 that Au 
Is che titudes of about 60 degrees, when it is near the tummer POUR, An 


oy 1 is tufficient to read by at night, FVV 

| III. Or THE PARALLEL POSITION. 4 4 

| I 

120. The poſition of the Sphere,. where the Equator is pace! to the the 

W n 1s lea the FARALLEL POSITION. , 1175 cz 
1. Here the Poles of the Equator are jn the Zenith and W Oce 
2. *The Stars and Planets, in their diurnal mot} geicribe aucun. 7 
| . * rallel to the Horizon. and 


he Sun is half a year above, and half a Fear under the Horizon; TE. 
for the Horizon biflects the Ecliptic.. . gett 
4. Here the ſame Hemiſphere of fixed Stars is "always. above the Hori: Laſt 


Ton; and fo is each Planet during half its period; viz, oaturn about 1; 100 
Fears, jupiter 6, Mars 1, Venus 3d of a hear, and Mercury sth of 2 1 


1 the polar inhabitants (if any) are not in darkneſs al the time of the Wl Ant: 
Sun's abſence : for the Moon, while brighteſt, viz. from the firſt „ T 
to the laſt, does not ſet. the 

And the twilight laſts while the Sun has leſs Hog 18 degrees decti ina | 
tion; ſo that thoſe under the North Pole are without twi! icht only from 


Pole, there is an abience of twilight from the _ of MY to the end 


* Alto, becauſe of the refraftion in fuch denſe * the Sim a Aa. ſooner, 
and 1b off later, by ſeveral days, than otherwite it would; as has been 


Experience. 


Or JHE NATURAL 333 THE TERRAGQUEOV: 
nd 6 pear BN _ a 


121. By qi natura] dixifion f is meant the farts, into which the ſurface 


The ſupęrficice, or ſurface of the Terraqueous Globe, has nearly three 
ts in four covered by the WIT» and lomexchat, more than the othe 
h part is land. ;t . 3 , "DEP [AS 9 0 (46; 


A. . r 


ions of land, containing 4 countries; namely, EUROPE 


1, Al RICA, Bw AMERICA; * the continents near the * 
*j hat 


- 


* 1 — — 


les flowing within ſome large 
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the South Pole is called the TERRA AVTARTII cg. 
From what is yet known of theſe polar continents, they appeat to hayt 
rery few inhabitants; neither are the lands arceled out- into different 
kingdoms and ſtates, like to the above-named” fouf contimerits: beſides 
thele contigents,. there are, in the neighbourhood of each of them, ſeveral 
pieces of land quite ſurrounded by the lea, which are called TsLawDs. 


«4 Theſe-continents of Eur Nes Afia, and Africa, are coatiguaus.in ſome 


0 
parts, and lie moſtly in the Northern Hemiſphere; and io does the greateſt 
ban of America; which is therefore called NosTty Airkxfca, and 
ſtretches very near to the: North Pole; but this is not yet determined, 
becauſe the diffculties of approaching the Pole, on account of the intenſe 
cold, have not hitherto been ſurmounted: le other part, called Sovrn 
AmEsRicaA, lies chiefly in the Southern Hemiſphere: theie two parts of 
America are joined together by a narrow piece or land called the Is THMUs, 
auc is called the Jithmus of Darien; Alia and Africa do alfo join toge- 
ther by ſuch a narrow neck of land, called the Iſthmus of Sugz, 


IH 15 PREY L118" 4 OTE LE I 1 7 Etui irn * Fo 

123, As the waters ſeparate the continents; fo the continents ſeparate 
te Waters, and therehy forin five, very large co lections of waters called 
Oekaxs; namely, the Northern Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the Southern 


Ocean, the Indian Ocean, and the Atlantic Ocean. 


and the Northern parts of Europe, Aſia, and America. 
# The Paeirie Qcrax, vhich is larger than all the other oceang, put to- 
gether, waſhes the Weſtern and North-weſt ſhores of America; ahd the 
taftern and North-eaſlern ſhores of Aſia: it extends Eat and Weit about 
10050 miles, and North and South about 1 1000 Miles, "ot. 

The SoUTHER x OckAx lies to the Southward of America and Africa; 


p< a 
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it joins the Pacific Ocean to the Southard, and ſkirts ſoine parts of the 


Antartic continent: its extent is not known. . 8 
The Ix pA OckAx lies chiefly to the South of Aſia, but extends to 
the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, and to parts of the Southern or Antartic 
continent : it extends about 4000 miles Eaſt and Weſt, and hetween 7 and 
dooo miles North and South. „„ n 
The AtianTic OchAx lies chiefly between America to the Weſt, and 
Europe and Africa on the Eaſt, and joins on to the Indian and Southern 


Oceans; its extent from North to South is about 6000 miles, and from 


Faſt to Weſt between 3 and 4000 miles; the Northern part is uſually called 
rts bounded by 


the Weſtern Ocean, as lying to the Weſtward of Europe. 

It. muſt not be imagined that theſe oceans are diſtihct pa 
land, for all of them do make one great connected mals of water; but are 
named as above, from their ſituation with reſpect to the cdntments: nei- 
ther are the extents above - mentioned to be underſtood otherwiſe than of! a 
mean; the extents. being in ſome places mere, and in other places leſs, 
than the number of miles aſſigned to the reſpectide oceans 50” 


= [ * 
6090 2 1901. 


5 11 24 Theſe oceans alſo, on the parts, contiguous, to the land, _haye very 
uregular boundaries; ſome very large parts extending het u the con · 


tinents, or within a continent, are called, SEas: other parts of K lefer 

fome4arge hollow, part of the land, are called Bs or 
Gus ens; if the-paſlage from the ocean or ſea into the gulph is 4 narrow 
channel, the paſſage is called a STRAIT or STRe16K4T. There are in forme 
o-the continents very large pieces of water, called Lakes, which do not 
appear to have any counection with the oceans or fleas, 
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3 e r tank Do 4 
That dbout the North Pole is cafled the Tung AAT andtHat Bout 
ts; they appeat to haye 


The Non ruzrn OCEAN Hows along the cats of the Artie continent, 
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126. A 


« nde tasten. 
e e ee eee: 


PENINSULA; 3 and the narrow ne a is joitied' to the Ml te 
ather land is called an Is, 3 9 þ a mountain extending into the ſea ; 


0 cle Sees oN Ton F; anc 1 P8 Dat 8 of e tholt extended! inte m 
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LEY e tcrernk tte GLOBE aue „MAS. 
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|  euſfomary, f. for Geographers to r reſent on Wy IT) Or 
G 5 want al and phe en of the 7 5 of e is 
25 eee the continents' aud illands, the oceans, eas, Wl © 
285 N 2x9 x See-, And the. continents are divided into the ſeveral king: th 
and f ates which, at that time are exiſting; for by the frequent quer. WM { 
mes among es, the boundaries of, countries are altered; and therefore WI 4 
= the political diviſion at one time does not alway's agree with thut of another dr 
=” _ Hime; but it ſhould be obſerved, that, on the largeſt Globes that are 
| made, the ſize of the ſeveral countries cannot be exprefled large enough for WM 
do ſhew all the parts diſtinctly; and therefore tlie repreſentations of the WW ip 
\_ _ continents and the ſeveral kingdoms they contain, and alio of particular WF thi 
' kingdoms, and of the ſeveral j parts s of them, are drawn on large ſheets of WW do 
paper, which are called Mays; and in thele Maps all the particulars of WW the 
the Coaſts, Iflands, Bays, Rivers, Mountains,” and Towns, may be 6 Ml or 
diſtinctly expreſſed, a as to e Were ideas of eren - the 2 2 parts WI het 


For n ; lev 

1. When 2 e takes a Te reeftria Globe i in his hand, I 

55 8 | 2 Would firſt look for the ſeveral continents by their 5 
name, and draw his finger round the out-line or boundary of each, which WM did 

be may do by the help of the general tables in this Granimar, prefixed to the 

the account of each continent; and this he ſhonld do ſo often, till he can WM cir, 

lay his hand on any continent from its figure only, u irhout looking for WM te 
| __ the name: be ſhould then do the fame by the oceans, | fo that, knowing wh 
Tor, well the fituation of all the great parts, he will not aftetwards be, at 2 los anc 
- in looking for the {mall parts: the next thing ſhould be to find the king · WM the 
AJuoms and ſtates of each continent; and on theſe he ſhould fo long practie WM the 
| 47 arc] as to be able to lay his ſinger on any country, fea, or great Hand, tot 
to either continent, without ſecking the name, but only from 3 

te oe 7 gure, or from the en of it with reſpet to any great part : and Wl tou 


| Ta he finds himſelf able to do this readily, which may be attained in: 7 
| fer 8 he ma then DIP. to x the a of the principal moun- par: 


| parts on the Globe, he cire 
| may ak: to the 8 of p 7 N. alin, where he will de able to find | 
more B ſuch N as he reads of in hiſtory, or news-papers; the 


. or to Ke the t track Pu d by as arty in its march Sou 


Saen eee een 


5 1 e Waiked,” ol Terreſttial Globes; n which WM d. 
= 1 of £9 Circum avigators has "Failed d during” the courſe of his voyage Bl Pol, 
1 = pg ome... That of Lord Ansox js commonly laid down on the W oft 

modern Globes; a learnet | ſhow trace, or run over this track with b mir 

ir Fey catly, Aich will furnith' him with the notigns of what ſeas a Wl 
o be failed over in Ls from one continent 0 another; J and allo hat er 
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countries, 


to another. 


the Stars; the chief of theſe Stars are noted in their 
diſtinguiſh them by: a 
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nd beſides the Conſtellations and Stars, 
drawn on the Globe ſeveral great and ſmall circle. 


130. The other Globe, named the TERIEST RIAL GLonz,/ has drawn 
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ab 
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upon its furface the repre&ntation of the out- lines or boundaries of. all 


the lands which have been hitherto diſcovered; all of them being laid 


down or placed. in their proper poli 


itions and diſtances from one 


the other parts of the ſurface repreſent the ſea, which ſurrounds 


131. The cireles common to both Globes are, 8 855 be _ 
iſt. The EoyaTtor,' drawn round the middle of the Globe, equally 


with their names annexed, the 


are 


S.: 4 x 
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diſtant from the two Poles {repreſented by the ends of a wire 


, 4% l ”S > Wh & , 
through the Globe, and ſerves as an Axis for it to turn on); and 252 
circles parallel to the 


tWO Pol AR CIRCLES, 


d. The MExiblAxs, which are es per to 
and pais through both its Poles : of theſe there are uſually 12. drawn. 


the Terreſtrial Globe, af 15 
to the 24 hours in the day. 


zd. The EcLieTic, whic 
touches both of the ee 5 1 WP! hel 1 | * | 
p tig are each GAUnguined by 3.0 drawn 
parallel to each other at the diſtance of about zoth of an inc f 
degrees and the half degrecs marked by lines drawn aorols che three 


The 


circles, 


an . ieee 1493 1 2X Ns) 
On the Terteſtrial Globe, befides the two tropics. and two 


there are '16 other ſmall circles parallel to the 
Latitude, It diſtances of 10 


Southern half. 


132. Each Globe is hung in a flat braſs ring called the BRAZEN Mezi- 
DIAN, fo that one of the faces of this ring, aniwering to the centres of the 
Pole pins, may ſerve as a Meridian to any point on the Globe: this face 
of the Brazen Meridian is divided into 4 quarters of go degrees each, ter- 
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Equator and the Ec 
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juator, call 


minated by the Equator and the Poles. 
In one half of the circle the diviſions begin at the Equator with o, and. 
: and in the other half circle, the diviſions 


end at each Pole 
begin at each Pole 


h 5 


and end at the Equator in 90 degrees. 


circles. perpendicular to the Equatar 


other; 
or ſich parts of the Earth's ſur face as have not yet been diſcovered 
beſides theſe lands and ſeas, ; 
ſeveral great and, ſmall circles, on this: ehe, e rt 
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the Celeſtial Globe, N . to the 12 ſigns of the Zodiac; and 24 oh + 
L 


h cuts the Equator in two oppolite points, and 


"a8 | 


Fate to the ed Parallels ot 
degrees; 8 in the Northern half, and 8 in the 


Renn? ces, with 
ſuch names and marks annexed to them as have been found neeeifary to 


\ 


ucs 
2 a — + the 
Equator, among which are the two/Tazopies:and the 


grees diſtant from one anpther, anſwering 


with the 
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133+ There 
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* 8 2 1 EN S O HAPAHV. 
15 aer Berg is fate ned up br tlic hr en Merzüfitt 3 Arete of 


us Cizcrz, having the Pole f ar its centre. =] 
This eirele 87250 e* the Gl plate of A leck, 3 nto ice la 3 
Hobs, with the Net 4 uartere, Ne. che diviſion xlr 150 Ait anſwering WM — 
to the 8 nd Marat: oh the Ble is fixed an index or ; 
hand, e to ie r the Hour Circle; + nah the motion 


of the SIDE, nn en ka may be meaſured in time. 


The Globe thus fitted up, with its Meridian A "We circle, reſts i 
MEL er oy part 4 1 n 5 gr Fes Ing or G 
* called the open. Hon 1ZoN ; Which is 10": Med. that the plane of 5 
its U per furkaes would paſs throught the centre of the Globe ib hot one 
Half of the 'Globe lies below the ofizon, and the other half above 1 it; the 
Brazen Meridian paſſing through two;notches' in the Horizon, diametrically 
poſite to one another, reſts on à little prop placed under the centre of 
_ frame: one of theſe notches repreſents the South point, of the Horizon, 
and the other the North point: n the midway” between theſe HozeUrs 2 are | 
the o NE repreſenting t the kalt and Weſt points of the Horizon. 0 5 


On the ſurface of the wooden Hontzon is placed a kind of LEM {4 
cond g of ſeveral concentric circles; the outhde one contains the 12 5m 
Hgns of the Zodiac, each divided into zo degrees, with their halves; the C 
next 15 2 circle of the 12 months, with the ivifions of the days and half 8 
days in each; ſo that the day of the month, and Wen nee place in * 
the Zodiac, are ſeen by inſpection. 

The next circle contains the 32 points of the Compaſs, with their halves 
"and quarters: arid within this, towards the inner 8 of the Horizon, is 
à circle divided into quadrants of go degrees each, ww ith the half degrees; 
the diviſions begi inning with o at the South point, re numbered bot! 
ways with 10, 25 f > &c. to 180 degrees, ending a the North point; 
and, beſides theſe, t re are other diviſions, beginning at the Eaſt an Wel 

ts with o, and numbered both ways with 10, 20 30, 8c. to 9 de. 
n ending at the North and South point of the 1 DFIZO., | 7 
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13 WG There belongs to the Globes another piece, called the 3 ANT 
or Arrirvpg, which is a thin piece of braſs with 90 degrees, and half 
das age put on it, ſuch as are on the Brazen Meridian. 

o the end of the Quadrant, at the diviſion of the goth degree, is fil. 
tened a braſs nut and 8 to ſlip over, and faſten to The Meridian; and 
3 it 5 fixed at the Pole e of th Horizon, or Zenith, then the divided 
ed adtant repreſents a Vertical cirele. 

FO Pad Globes are fixed other, furniture, to ſerve certain 1 "which 
ſuch Globes are contrived to ſhew': but herein will be confidered no other 
| r but fuch : 4 Ars above deſcribed particwlars : are ende to. "1 | 
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75. Birds MEA — 5 on (abe Globe; 1551 1 
key RE, its Latitude and Longirade 2 
yt 4 ö „ Bi 715 4 3 185 30 43 


YOLUTION. "Tarn the Gee is axis till abe pete 
J place is brought under the braſs Meridian, on that part where the 


degrees are numbered from the Equator towards the ole. 
"Then the degrees on the braſs ls 6 over the K ow . the 
Latitude required. A n n 
And it is to be aa North; or South Latitude, ae 1 the 


place is found on the North or South fide of the . And by turn- 
ang the Globe about, all the: places which. + crete r this be. een the 
Meridian, will have the fame Latitude. is 19 ls C07 
Alſo, the place being brought to the Meridian again, the degree on-the 
Equator, cur by the 0 55 of the Meridian, will Sire the Longitude of that 


place. I 
And all the places under the brafs Meridian will have the ſame Longi- 
tude, 144} 903 no eve oe KAVEO on: 


When the degrees of 8 are. numbered. quite round the Equator 
from. the Meridian, where Longitude bet ns, 40 360 de z the Longi 
tude is uſually named 10 many 12 3 fn but if * 15 that . 
ber taken out of 360, will give the Longitude W — 

Thus the northernmoſt paint, of the contir Euro 5 the 
Notru Carr i be ali the Latitiide © fab 712 753 55 ee Ven 
and about 26 Eaſt Longitude from the Metin of London. 

Allo, the ſoutliernmoſt point of the Lontigent of Ameries, Clien Gags Ph 
Hor, is in South Latitude about 5 Fa degrees nearly 5,5 {In La 
about 66 degrees Welt from London: 0 
Hence the reverſe of this Problem. is eaſy, namely x0 And * ae 

5 5 e Ge, . 1 4 fliall have a ren Lat tude add Longhude: : up- 
* 3 EF an W. 3 IRENE in 25513. 

For, ſeek the gen, degrees of Longitude, 95 Weſt on the 3 55 a 
leridian on which 'connt” 17 given e Lan 


N; and under this | Latitude ud he the Pac regu 
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8 PROBLEM n. 1 


"I 7 the time of the year; * gi 
REᷓ E the Sun's place in the Ecliptic, * bis declination; | 


| $oLUTION. Seek the given time in the circle of months on the Horizon; fre 
and right againſt 1 85 in the ptr the fi ins, is the Sun's _ 1 

10 March 3g 420 degree of Pi 

e 4 of en Gb t2 112 e de 
which hes on — — day's fide of the Equator, and the ow degree brought Wl thi 
to the Meridian, will ſtand under the 4th degree on the South ide of the is. 


* Dk ſo much is the Sun's declination on that day. Lo 
I eL EM _— 


139. Gren any vides on the Globe, and the time of the Fear ; ; 
Jo rectify the Globe for that place and t,t 


Soluriox. Far the thbde of the place by Prob. I; over which fi Ml boi 
the quadrant of altitude; and the Globe is . rectified for the Zenith.” 185 
eite or lower the Pole, by moving the Meridian in its notches, Alb the be 
number of degrees of latitude, counted from the Pole ou the Meridia,” 1 
-_ by the pet . o the Horizon: and this is ae je 


en, 

circle to the X11; G 0 | 
3 refuiad far Noon. tho 
Here che Horizon of the Globe repreſents the: Herizgebf the logs; wi | 
the elevation of the TOY above the Samy 1s an ner to ne latitude of the 
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Ty | (PROBLEM Iv. 5 
. 2 bro places on the Globe zo 
2 | ReQomazy their diſtance from one another: and on what point of 
t | e e 
dn and Jeruſalem. | ; 


EE Rectify the gude * bY Lattgds, 121 Zenith of oñe et 
che Lace,” as Gy, e by Prob. III. 

9 erat: pag move the quadrant about till is 
count 1272 number of Glue 00 


Placks, and 9 they Ul how their ance u 


ws; 


* cnits the PE Ne 
1 e the MI 


Theſe de de — a hed ve 9; fox the diſtance, i in Geo 
Wies or the ber ae 1959 70, give 493. 8 A 


Iſh miles nearly. LIED e 
- Al the quadrant lying over I wacher en, its edge will cut the 
on agalt 70th degr geen 0 * 
Bert Lat, hich | is the bearing Ty of 2 25 from London, 
Alſo, all the laces over which the edge of the ms _ wil 
have the 6 from London as Jeruſalem has 


at aw 8 
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oint of 
e Lot- 
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And 
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in Ice manner Hay the bearing and diſtance N . 
Bee 9o degrees of diſtance, — — OI. 1 


He it is eaßy int fd full the Places 1 NA at a gi Swe * liſta 1 N 


given place. o 


Ahne. NN HY 2564500 3 »4 8 ns | lia 3; 34 Deni! 
141. Thus. To Fog 8 the places that are 2275 Engl nes dle. 
from London. | Ja © wm: ALS S ) 9113 Hot 0 SET JE. 


oh 2011 10 4 03 FORK Hi bai 4 

Sorurion. Divide he en 1 425 miles by 70, it ius 22 
; let the quadrant be ſcreted over London, when bro gives pa: 

the Meridian: then the quadrant being moved round, while the: Globe 
is kept ſteady, will ſhew all the places chat are 3 2% degree Aidan — 

London; theſe are, part of Barbary; Negroland, Biledulgerid, pare 

bg , Iſthmus'of Suez in Africa; ao Jeruialem, gary ob Syria 1 

; Caſpian Sea, Aſtracan, part of Sihoria, Streights 8 


Nen Zembla, in Alia; and James's Iſland, Streights ol hell- Ile 2 22 
the Eaſt coaſt of New foundland, in North America. : 
1 * N os ir ref Had , 0 Moi V | 521491 741 


142. The el of places above 90 tay be found 3 the 
points of a pair of compaſſes to the ce places, and 2 that extent 
tothe Equator : for the number of eres Herti _ dada will 
be the diſtance. nn % 

If the Globe was rectified for Jervſters;' And chil quadrant! 1 ovee 
Jeruſalem and London, the diſtance 'wontld' be the ſame, but the'g 
will cut the N. W. 
the bearing of London from ſeruſalem 2p 

But the 
thombs or points of the Compaꝶs. e 

Therefore, this ſolution, _— df - giving: the-bearin „ gives the 
of poſition, which is the angle made by the Meridian one phase, 
great circle paſſing 5 oth Praesens Pe rhomb is 8 
of the Globe. 10. 20! d Gi not 

Ni n * 1 * * > 23010 21 ut „ es 8 
| e "PROBLEM v. „ bai sd: hes 
| : Ran M0 15 ee. Ve: | 

143. „See a pines! on the Globe and hour of n Is .; 222i ak 

REQUIRED all thoſe plages u i 2 noon at that hour. | 555 
Sas when i is 3 o'clock a Rn at London, 2 


NN:. vb 121 43715 | 
SOLUTION... eds” the; given place. dan: Meridian, id ſt 
the hour index to the given hour, 3 e z 
Turn the Globe till the index points 1215 air at vom. „ Thet all lhe 
places under the Meridian will have theit noon it is 3 o'clock after · 
noon at London, 3 Gen 52 
ne Parts o of North + and Saurh i. 0. 


Theſe & will OY > mag 
lame of the ener, [© 2 YH) * 1 434: ct oi 1 * ode 34: 
b a no a f 2fl! i 
144. Ax ox THE e when tilis: — pat eng, 
Londons to find ur Hat hour it ig ar amy other prajpoled-place; ſup- 
Poe at Bombay, on on the Mali eoaſt· in the Eaſt liese 7997 


9 Tt 2 * | 
4 HT) Hit JFS03 303 41 NO 172 4+ 6 Ll "41-4 


ah Toda batogtrotight de. de Alapidda): rnd: adn Gees og 
bo Boba; then the Obe eee 
dian, 


point of the Horizon; or N. pf od wel heres | 
ing of two places from ono dee ee ee ee. = 
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2 Then 


SON GAL, PROBLEMS. 
the inder WT Mt; ber ere 


en 7 n 0 S 3 


"> 


Lake 


time ĩt will be at 3 place, ſuppoſe London. 


. le aud the index ſet to x:: 
at noon; then the Gl 
the index will point to 4 of the clock in the atternoorl, tor he time at 
b 
Seit what pitis in any ri 00 
place, at any tren hour in another gun place. 4 p ap 
Thus; e ro O clock in the torenoon ut Nlenico, it vil be fourd 
to be 3 quatters/after 4 ir the afternoon at Paris. 
205 For Mexico: being — to the Meridian, and the hour index fer 10 x 
inthe foreno0nF then turning the Globe till Paris comes to the 8 


. 8 e. eee 8 bag” ; ENG Ne PA 


oo \ AT» £ 


er will the 
On the con- 
6.86 boy pf it is at any gh 1,5 TE Well of 


leridian 
Ed ur of eleven, walks all fuch places 2s 
- het 6 degree Weſt of London have their noon one hour after, as at the 
| ; and in like; manner for other places Welt of bee 3 


e PROBLEM Vi - 


. GryzN the hour of any day: in the year at. a gen place; ; 
4 NT IE the] the Sun i is vertical at that time. 


Let the given 9 at a quarter after 7 o'clock in the PE at 
= 20150 n * 21 | London, 20 the Loth of. May. ö | 


Find the Sun's. place in the Ecli tic on the given by { che 
S810 i 65s. II. ee 20 1 in 1 1 0 that 
place to the e mark the degrees over it, viz. 127 degrees, and this 

Fal the Sun's declination on that day. 

_ Endo to the Meridiang ahd ſet the index to 7 hours forendon. 
Turm the Globe tiil 0 inden points to x11 at non; then the place 
umdler the ſaid marked de dee has the Sun in the. Zenith at chat time; 
which is Dabul on the Malabar coaſt in the Eaſt Indies. 

turning the Globe quite round, all the places which es urge 
el en the. Naa, will have the Sun derten 50 


3 


2 42 


e it is pn 


3 A 8060 PF Bd mm Aba Pürbödbes, to find nd via 


turned round till London comes to the;Meridian, 
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them on that day; which will be in India, within and without the Ganges, 
Bay of Tonquin, North part af; the Ifland of Manilla, one of the Marian 
Iſles, part of Mexico, Jamaica, Iiland of Antego, acroſs the continent of 
Africa, Red Sea, and Arabia Felix. 781755 e at” 

So that every place in the Torrid Zone will have the Sun in their Ze- 
nich, when his declination is equal to the latitude of thoſe places. 


PROBLEM VI. - 


147. GIvex a place in the Torrid Zong." | = | 
 —REqQy1RED on what days will the Sun be vertical to that place. 


and: Suppoſe at Cape Comorin, in the Eaſt Indies; and Potoſi, in Peru, 

94 Sol ur io. Note the latitude of the f 1d place on the Meridian. 

4 Turn the Globe, and mark what parts of the Ecliptic pats under the lati- 
1 | 


tude marked on the Meridian. Seek for thoſe parts of the 6 in the 
By circles of figns on the Horizon; and'the days of the months will be tound 
* 790 / EI 

the Thus Cape Comorin is in 8 North latitude ; and 20 degrees of Aries, 
Kar and 10 degrees of Virgo, paſs under that latitude on the Meridian. Then 
ey 20 of Aries, and 10 degrees of Virgo, being ſought among the figns on the 


it þ ; 


0 Horizon, they will be found to ſtand againſt the gth of April, and the 2d 
27 MEA Potoſi is in 20 degrees of South latitude ; under which will paſs 
the 2 degrees of Scorpio, and 3 degrees of Aquarius: and theſe found on the 
1 90 Horizon, give the 19th of November and the zd of January ; ſo on the 


do gth of April and 2d of 'September the Sun will be, vertical to Cape Co- 
for morin ; , and will be alſo vertical to Potoſi on the 19th of November and on 


1 


the de zd of J atftary, 


: 


rl PROBLEM U 

"= 148. Given the Sun's greateſt declination, | 23 . 8 

es 25 + REqP1RED the lengths of the longeſt days and nights in all the 
the pParallels of latitude on the Globe at one view. Anne nan 


Sorvrrov. Pring the Sun's place in the tropic of Cancer to the Me- 
ndian, and rectify the Globe tor 23+ degrees of latitude... Obſerve the 
points where any propoſed parallel of latitude cuts the Horizon, and the 
Meridian, or hour circle, croſſing in thoſe points, that paralle! of Jatitade: 

P Then the number of Meridians or hour circles above the Horizon, be- 
een thoſe points, will they the length of the longeſt day in that Tatitude, 
Thus. At the Equator, 12 Meridiaas above the Horizon being the 

0 days and nights are each 12 hours. r 
20S 107 ; : . . nent , 

the In the parallel of 10 degrees of latitude, there are between 13 and 13 

that I baces between the Meridians above the Horizon, Bewing the length of 

1 this dhe days in that latitude to be between 12 and 13 hours; 10 in Aa dt 

20 degrees the days are between 13 and an,, / ae 


1 1 latitude of zo degrees, there are 14 of ſuch meridional faces abcys 
place tte Horizon, ſhewing the days to be 14 hours long 
Ns] In latitude 40 degrees, the days are between 14 and 15 hours long. 


In latitude of 50 degrees, the days are ſomewhat above 16 hours. 
maler In latitude of 60 degrees about 18 hours long. 
S l I 


N 
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II latitude of 665 degrees, and all above, none of the places go belon 
the Horizon, and therefore the day is 24 or more hours long, and ng 


K 8 | 25 ' 
In theſe reſpective latitudes, the le s of the days taken out of 
hours leave the lengths of the nights. —— els 33% 1 2 ; 
Theſe lengths of nights become the lengths of the days in the Northem 
Hemiſphere, when the Sun is in the tropic of Capricorn. 
What is ſaid of Northern latitudes, when the Sun is in Cancer, holds lj 


of Southern latitudes, when the Sun is in Capricorn. 


r 


length of the longeſt days in different latitudes, yet a more accurate 50. ; 
lution for any particular place may be found. N on 
Tus. Redtify the Globe for the latitude. (Prob. III.) * 


Thoſe hours taken out of 24 hours, the remainder ſhews the length d with 
-+ thgaight. | bun 


"Thus. The longeſt day at London will be found to be about 16 hom the! 

| ee ſhorteſt night will be about 7 hours au rizct 
.2 r Fo ; - wy: +, 4s k 

3 „eee. | ak dun- 


S * 
44 w 


150. Gives the latitude of the place, and the day of the month, 


REqQuiRED the length of the day and night, and the time of the At 
Sun's rifing and ſetting. _ Ho, ECD OE grees 
Sorvriox. Rectify the Globe for the given latitude. (Prob. III.) . 
ind the Sun's place, and bring it to the Eaſt fide of the Horizon, 1 oreate 
_ *#ſet che hour index to x11 at noon; then turn the Globe from Eait uche : 
Weſt, until the Sun's place touch the Weſt fide of the Horizon, and tix ts 
Bans fed over by the index will ſnew the number of hours the dy nue: 
long. NO. 
x Thus: If the hour index points to 4 in the morning, which is 4 hou roles | 
© beyond the lower x1 1, then are the days 16 hours long. 
Again, bring the Sun's place to the brazen Meridian; #fetting the inde 
at the upper x11, and turn the Globe from Weſt to Eaſt, till it touch tit 
_ Eaſt fide of the Horizon, and then ſee at what hour the index points, i 164. 


"that is the hour the Sun rites at. WE | 
__ Alto, turn the Globe from Eaſt to Weſt, till the Sun's place touches tit 
1 Hot Side of the Horizon, and the index will point at the hour the Wl 
1 at. GEL 

75 Ar may be obſerved, that the time of Sun - riſing, taken out of 12 how 
will give the time of Sun- ſetting. 5 | 

be time of ſetting being doubled, gives the length of the day: and t 
time of riſing being doubled, will give the length of the night. . 


Ws # 6-4 6 $94 &4 — 2 9 
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"PROBLEM X. | 


151, Grvex the latitude of the place, and day of the month, 
RIED the time when the twilight begins and ends, 


Sor vrrov. Rectify the Globe for the latitude and Zenith. (Prob. III.) 

Bring the Sun's place in the Ecliptic to the Meridian, and ſet the index 
to x11 at noon, Mark the point of the Ecliptic directly oppofite to the Sun's 

lace; for when the Sun's place is 18 degrees below the 1 his oppo- 
be ce will be 18 degrees above the Horizon. 

the Globe, and at the ſame time move the quadrant, till 18 

on the quadrant ſtand over the ſaid marked point of the Ecliptic, then will 
the hour index ſhew the beginning and the end of twilight. 

That is, the time of beginning in the morning, when the ſaid points on 
the quadrant and Ecliptic meet in the Weſtern Hemiſphere : or the time 
of ending in the evening, when the ſaid points meet in the Eaſtern He- 

ip re. l | 3 4 7 : E 1 

162. The twilight begins in the morning, when the Sun approaches 
within 18 degrees of our Horizon; and ends in the evening, when the 
dun is deſcended 18 degrees below the Horizon; but near the Equator, 
the Sun ſetting perpendicularly, it will deſcend 18 degrees below the Ho- 
rizon, in about an hour after Sun-ſet, when dark night commences in 
thoſe latitudes ; whereas in higher latitudes, as in go degrees of North la- 
titude, the Sun ſets ſo obliquely in winter, that it is near two hours after 
dun- ſet before dark night commences; for the further diſtant any place is 
from the Equator, the more obliquely the Sun ſets in ſuch place, and con- 
lequently ſo much longer the twilight continues. e aq 

At London, when the Sun's declination North is ter than 20 de- 
grees, there is no total darkneſs, but only twilight ; which happens from 
the 26th of May, to the 18th of July, nearly two months. 

Under the North Pole the twili < ceaſes when the Sun's declination is 
greater than 18 degrees South, which is from the 13th of November till 
the 2gth of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the Sun is abſent from that 
part of the world for half a year together, yet total darkneſs does not con- 
tinue above 11 weeks; and, beſides, the Moon is above the Horizon at the 
Teles for a whole fortnight of every month throughout the year. 


154 Grvxx any place on the Globe, without the polar circle, | 
ReqvireD the climate that place is in. 


SOLUTION. Find the length of the longeſt day in that place. | 
Then the exceſs of the longeſt day above twelve hours being doubled, 


Thus. At London, where the longeſt day is about 164 hours, which is 


4: hours above 12; the 4 doubled gives 9 for the number of the climate 
that London is in. | 


But the climate may be found more accurately by the Table of Climates ; 
It, 110.) by ſeeking in the column of latitudes for that of the given 


Fg againſt which will be. found the number of the climate that place 


E 2 This . 
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This Table alſo ſhews the. latitudes, and climates within the polar 
circle. ß!) "at 69-3 ans | 
Hence, by having the length of the longeſt day; in any place, the latitude 
of that place is alſo known. . 

For the difference between 12 hours, and the given length of the day, 
being doubled, will give the climate belonging to that place; then 
the climate being known, the latitüde is alſo known by the Table, 


Rxaptzzp the fituation, of the Antzci, Periæci, and Anti 
ß, ß | 


Sor urtov. Bring the given place to the Meridian, and note the l. 
titude: Then that place under the Meridian, having the fame latitude, 
on the contrary fide of the Equator, will be the fituation of the Antæci; 
they having oppoſite ſeaſons of the year, but the ſame times of the day, 
The given place being under the Meridian, its latitude noted, and the 
hour index ſet to x11 at noon, .. Goa, pj 
Turn the Globe till the index 2 to x11 at midnight: and the point 
under the noted latitude will be the place of the Periæci; they having the 
ſame ſeaſons, but oppoſite times of the day. ner nia 
The Globe remaining in this poſition, ſeek the place under the Meridian, 
having the ſame latitude as the given place, but on the contrary fide of the 
Equator ; and the place thus found will be the poſition of the Antipodes 
to the given place, they having oppoſite ſeaſons and oppoſite times of 
— org tio?! el by 
156. Gives a place in either frigid or frozen Zone: 
 RequirED the time when the Sun begins to appear at, or de- 
part from, that place: Alſo, how many ſucceſſive days he 


SOLUTION. Redtify the Globe for the latitude of the given place, 
(Prob. III.) To 
Turn the Globe round, and mark what degrees in the firſt and ſecond 
quarters of the Ecliptic, in the Northern Hemiſphere, are cut by the 
North point of the: Horizon. If the given place is in North latitude, and 
fo the North Pole is above the Horizon. : 
Find theſe marked degrees of the Ecliptic among the figns on the Hori 
zon, and their correſponding days of the month: Then all the time be- 
tween thoſe days, the Sun does not ſet in that place, | £ 
Again. Note what degrees in the zd and 4th quarters of the Ecliptic 
in the Southern Hemiſphere will be cut by the South point of the Ho- 
rizon. Thofe noted degrees, being found among the ligns on the Ho- 
rizon, and the correſponding days in the circle of months ;, then will the 
intermediate days ſhew the length of time the Sun will be abſent from that 
given place in the winter ſeaſon: the day to the third quarter being that 
on 'whith the Sun begins to diſappear; and the dayfcorreiponding 


g;. Given any' place on the Globe, 


= 
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the degree in the 4th quarter, ſhews when he begins to appear to that 


lace. f 5 1 3 8 : 
F Suppoſe the given place was Cherry Iſland, in latitude 74 4 degrees 
North; then the North Pole being elevated 74 above the Horizon, 
and the Globe moved round, the North point of the Horizon will cut 
the Ecliptic in the firſt quarter, in 10 degrees of Taurus, which anſwers 
to April zoth; and in the 2d quarter, in 20 degrees of Leo, anſwering to 
Auguſt the 12th ; the interval is 104 days, during which times the Sun 
never ſets at that place, and conſequently makes conſtant day. 45 
Alſo, the South point of the Horizon will cut the Ecliptic, in the zd 
quarter, in the 1oth degree of Scorpio, which anſwers to November the 
zd; and in the 4th quarter, in the 2oth degree of Aquarius, anſwering to 
February the 8th: the interval is 99 days from the Sun's beginning to dif- 
appear at Cherry Iftand on November the 2d, to his beginning to appear 
at that place on February the 8th; from that time to the zoth of April, 
he riſes and ſets there; and then is always . preſent till Auguſt the 12th ; 
then riſes and ſets there; then riſes and ſets til November zd; and then is 
quite abſent till February the 8th. | 27 4 


PROBLEM XIV. 

157. Glvxx any number of days leſs than 182: 
: RequireD that parallel of latitude on the Globe, where the 
Sun does not ſet during the number of days. 
SoLUTION. Count on the Ecliptic, beginning at the ſummer Solſtice, 
as many degrees as are half the given number of days; abating one degree 
on every 1 5 Ks” | ; 
Bring that point of the Ecliptic, ſo numbered, under the Meridian, on 
the North fide of the Horizon, and note the degree of the Meridian ſtand- 
ing over it; for that will be the latitude of the place required. | 


Suppoſe the latitude of that place in the Northern Hemiſphere is re- 
quired, where the Sun does not ſet for 104 days. | | 


Half the number of days is 52, and abating two, being near 60, leaves 
50; then 50 degrees reckoned on the Ecliptic from the ſummer Solſtice, ' 
or firſt point of Cancer, will fall about the 1oth degree of Taurus; which 
point of Taurus brought to the Meridian falls under 74 degrees of 
the Meridian; and ſhews that in the parallel of 74 * degrees ot North 
Jatitude the Sun will ſhine during the ſpace of 104 days without 


Etting, *. 
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3 IT... 
' 158, Given the hour of any day in the year, at any place: 

. RrqQy1RED all thoſe places of the Earth, where the Sun is viſibl 


and invifible; where he appears to be riſing and where ſetting ; 


and where mid-day and mid-night, de 

W Find the place where the Sun is vertical at that tine, 4 

K 1 r - E. | | a a 

Rectify the Giobe for the latitude of that place, the ſame with the Sun * 

declination, it being brought to the Meridian. * 
Then all thoſe places above the Horizon will have the Sun viſible, 9 

have day; thoſe below the Horizon have night. | ; 

The in the Weſtern half of the Horizon have the Sun- riſing: the Wi deg 

in the Eaſtern-half have the Sun-ſetting. 480 
The . under the Meridian, above the Horizon, have mid-day ; ant 

thoſe which are oppolite, and under the Horizon, have mid-night. I 

„ ep - : arc 

PROBLEM XVI. the 

| | ing 


169 . Grvex the latitude of the place and day of the month: tud 
| Required the Sun's declination, and Meridian altitude, the 
time of Sun riſing and ſetting, and on what point of the Com: .,,, 
ö Pals, . | ; 7 85 i 
Sol uro. Rectify the Globe for the latitude and noon. (Prob, III. 
Then the degree of Meridian over the Sun's place is the declination 1 
And the number of degrees counted on the Meridian, from the Sun's de. 
clination down to the Horizon, ſhews the Sun's Meridian altitude. | Ba 
Or thus. Since the height of the Equator above the Horizon is alway * 
equal to what the latitude wants of go N N | 4 
Then the height of the Equator, increaſed by the declination when the bro 
Sun is above the Equator, or leſſened by the declination when below tlc the 
Equator, will give the Meridian altitude. 5 che 
Again. Bring the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic to the Eaſtern fide of th: I Ace 
Horizon, and the hour Index will ſher the time of rifing: and oppoſite to 1 
the Sun's place on the Horizon is the point of the Compaſs on which ke diff 
riſes that morning. | OS | 
The Sun's place in the Eeliptic brought to the Weſtern fide of t e 
Horizon, oppofite to it will be the point of the Compaſs on the Horizon, 
on which the Sun ſets that evening; and the heur Index will point to H | 7 
time. | | 


- 


Thus. If the Globe be rectified for London, at the ſummer Solſtice lip 
(June 22.) and the Sun's place in the Ecliptic is brought to the Eaſt lice ”y 
ot the Horizon; againſt it ſtands the letters N. E. for North-Eaſt, upon was. 


the innermoſt circle of the wooden Horizon; and on turning the Globe il 
the Sun's place is brought to the Weſt fide of the Horizon, it will point t 
the letters N. W. for North-Weſt upon the Horizon; which are the point 

the Sun riſes and ſets at on the 22d of June. | 
On the contrary, the Globe being rectified for London, as above, if the 
Sun's place in the Ecliptic, at the winter Solſtice (December 0. , 
| Ä Dowel 


— 
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brought to the Eaſt fide of the wooden Horizon, it will point to the letters 
8. E. for the South-Eaſt ; and on turning the Globe, and bringing the 
cun's place to the Weſt fide of the Horizon, it ſtands againſt the letters 
8. W. for South-Weſt ; which are the two points the ſun riſes and ſets at on 
the 22d of December, or the winter Solſtice, . From whence it appears, 
that there is a ſpace of go degrees, or one quarter of the Globe difterence, 
between the points the Sun riſes at in the middle of ſummer, and the mid- _ 
dle of winter. 7 | | | : g 

When the Sun is in Aries, or upon the Equinoctial, it riſes due Eaſt, 
and ſets due Weſt, to every place on the face of the Earth: and then the 
days are 12 hours long all the warld over.. | | 

There may be referred to this Problem ſeveral other particulars, which 
are well worth the knowing. | | SD 


160. Firſt, Where the Sun's place is brought to the Meridian, that 
3 : tha BY degree of the Equator cut by the Meridian is called the Sun's xiGur 
' ASCENSION, which is to be reckoned from the vernal Equinox. 8 


161. Secondly. When the Sun's place is brought to the Horizon, that 
arc thereof, contained between the degree r to the Sun's place, and 
the Eaſt or Weſt points, is called the Sun's AmeL1Tups : if in the morn- 
ng, it is the Amplitude at riſing ; in the evening, it is called the Ampli- 
tude at ſetting. 7» | _ 


mY 162. Thirdly. That degree of the Equator which is cut by the Hori 
e Com- zon at Sun-riſing, is called the OBLIGyHE AscExscion ; at Sun: ſetting, 


| the OBLIQUE DESCENSI1ON. a 
cakes, 163. Fourthly. The difference between the number of degrees in the 
ns de. Right Aſcenſion and Oblique Aſcenſion is called the Sun's AscEnsIonNAL 
WW DirrtxENCE, which is equal to the time that the Sun riſes before, or after, 
am che hour of fix ; or ſets after, or before, fix in the evening. 
| Thus. At London, on the longeſt day; the Solſtitial point of Cancer 


brought to the Meridian, the Equator will be cut in the goth degree for 
the Sun's right Aſcenſion : the Sun's place brought to the Eaſtern fide of 
the Horizon, the Amplitude will be 40 degrees, and the Aſcenſional Differ- | 
ence will be 56 degrees. | FFC 
Then the difference between the right Aſcenſion go? and the Aſcenſional 


en the 
ow the 


of the 
olite to 


uch ie difference 569, is 34 degrees, which, at the rate of 15 degrees to an hour, 
| gives 2 hours and 16 minutes; which reckoned before 6 in the morning 
of the gives a quarter before 4 o'clock for the time of the Sun's riſing. 

pie 164. A contrivance for the ready performance of the parts of this prob- 
lem was ſome years fince made, which is by a kind of Calendar on a narrow 
oller, flip of paper, and called an AxALEM MA, containing the months and days; 
it ier and allo the Sun's declination for each day. This flip, which is ſomewhat 


up longer than the breadth of the Torrid Zorſe, is on ſome Globes paſted 
be til i croſs the Equator at the vernal Equinox: fo that the Globe being recti- 
hed for the latitude, bring the Analemma to the Meridian, and the mid- 
point day altitude will be obtained for any day of the year: for the day of the 

month and declination ſtand againſt each other on the Aualemma; and op- 
ir te polite on the Meridian is the declination alſo, | 


Be: | Then 


5 R 
4 8 


* 
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Then any day on the Analemma brought to the eaſtern edge of the Ho. 
_ the degree of the Horizon ſtanding againſt it is the Amplitude at 
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1565. Girvan the time when an Eclipſe of the Sun or Moon is to begin 
| ut; | 


--- +2. Require all thoſe places on the Earth to which the beginning, 


the middle, and the end of that Eclipſe is viſible. 
+++. » EXAMPLE. + The Eclipſe of the Sun on the 4th of June, 1969; 
which began about half an hour after 6 in the morning, and 
ended about half an hour after 8; the middle being at half an 


- 
» * 
1 F 
„ . * 


phaur after 7 nearly at Londen. 


Sor ur to. Find the Sun's place for that day, which is 13 4 degrees in 
Gemini; bring it to the Meridien, and there mark his declination, which 
is 22} degrees North, and elevate the Pole for that declination, _. 

Bring London to the Meridian, fet the index to half an hour after 7 in 
the mofning, and turn the Globe till the hour index points to XII at 
noon; then the place under the marked declination on the Meridian wil 
be the place where the Sun is vertical at that time; which is in the Penin- 
ſula of Cambaya in India, on the Eaſt coaſt of the Arabian Sea. 

_ And to all the parts then above the Horizon the middle of the Eclipſe 
weill be yifible, which is all Europe, Aſia, and Africa, part of Terr 
Auſtralis and the North-Eaſt parts of America above Hudſon's Bay; 
the s under the Meridian, namely, Nova Zembla, Siberia, Tartary, 
oy ders of Pertia and India, will obſerve the middle of the Eclipſe at 

their noon. ; Lid 1 
* Acain. Let London be brought to the Meridian, and the hour index 
ſet to half an hour after 6 in the morning, the beginning of the Eclipte, and 

let the Globe be turned till the index ſtands XII at noon. ' Ht 

Then all thoſe places under the Meridian will fee the beginning of the 

: Eclipſe at their noon; and all the places above the Horizon will alſo fee 
the beginning, but at different times of their day, according to their dil- 
tance in Longitude from the preſent Meridian. To ſome parts of Africa 
on tae coaſt of Guinea. to the South of Cape Verd, the beginning of the 

Eclipſe wil: be barely viſible. | e 

LASsTIVY, London being again brought to the Meridian, and the hour 

index jet to half an hour after 8 o'ciock, the time the Eclipſe ends at Lon- 

don, turn the Globe till the index 8 to XII at noon: then at all 
the parts above the Horizon may the end of the Eclipſe be ſeen, which 
includes Europe, Afia, Africa, and the Northernmoſt parts of America; 
but it being morning to them, and the Sun ſo near the Horizon, o>fervi- 
tions made there muſt be very imperſect; and ſo indeed muſt it happen to 
all places where the Ecclipſe is ſeen near the Horizon. 
Vp hen this Problem concerns an Eclipſe of the Moon, as ſhe is then 
in the ſign directly oppoſite to the Sun; therefore the oppoſite point of 
the Ecljptic to the Sun's place is to be found for the place of the Moon. 
Then the hour index being fitted to the London time, as for the Sun, 
let the Moon's place be brought to the Meridian, and the Fole elevated 
for her declination, and all the places where the beginning, middle, and 


end gre viſible, may be ſcen in the tame manner as for Eclipſes of the 17 
i ne Ad SE ts 4 ; 
! | | 
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Or preeexenT WAYS BY WHICH SOME PEOPLE RECKON TIME. 


-16b6. The ITAL1ans begin their day at Sun-ſet. Then, 
To find the Italian hour at any given Place and Time; 
Find the 'I'ime of Sun-ſetting for that Place and Time. 
Suppoſe the Sun ſets at ſeven of the clock: : 

They begin to reckon from 7, and go on to 24; for the Italians do not 

divide their days into twice 12 hours. 5 7 

Then at 7 in the morning by our reckoning, it would be 12 with them; 

and at 12 with us, it would be 17 with them: And fo on. | 


167. The BaBVLONTAxNs began their day at Sun-riſe, 

To find the Babylonian hour at any Time; 

Find at what hour the Sun roſe at Babylon on the given day: 

Begin to count the hours from thence, and make allowance for the time 


or diuerence of Longitude, which Babylon is to the eaſtward of us. 


168, The ancient Jews, in reckoning their Time, divided the day into 
12 hours, and the night into as many; which hours proved every day 
unequal in extent (except in places under the Equator) as they increaſed 
or decreaſed according to the ſeaſon of the year. Therefore, & 

To find the Jewiſh hour at a given Place and Time; | 

Find the length of the day and of the night at that Time and Place. 

Ihen as the length of this day, or night, is in proportion ta 12; ſo are 
any number of hours of that day, or night, to the fourth proportional, 
which is the Judaic hour of the day, or night, required. 


169. SEAMEN begin their day at noon, that being the Time when they 
kttle the preceding day's reckoning. | 

ASTRONOMERS alſo begin their day at noon, and reckon on to 24 hours, 
to the next day at noon. | | VA 

Some of the Truths eſtabliſhed in the preceding pages are collected to- 
gether -under the two following heads of Theorems and Paradoxes ; and 
may be uſeful to beginners as exerciſes to their memory and judgement. 


GEOGRA-» 


GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS, 
ik 
TRUE ASSERTIONS. 


270. I. RETAT INS To LATITUDE. 


Is LA ES lying under the Equator have no Latitude. 
Becauſe the reckoning of Latitude begins at the RNs. 


2. Under the Poles of the Equator the Latitude is greateſt, or is go de- 
' Becauſe the chaning:of Latitude ends at the Poles. 


* Going from the Equator towards the Poles, the Latitude increaſes, 
But going towards the Equator, the Latitude I. 


22. The greater the Latitude is of any n, the farther it is diſtant 
from the Equator, 


8. The N of = place is equal to the height of the Pole above y 
the horizon. 8 


6. The elevation of the Equator above the Horizon is equal to what the N 
Latitude wants of 90 degrees. h 


7. The difference of Latitude of al places between the Poles muſt be 
leis than 180 degrees. 


171. II. Rerarixe To LONGITUDE. 


8. Places lying under that Meridian, which is accounted the firf, hare an 
no Longitude. 
Becauſe the reckoning of Longitude begins at that Meridian. 


9. Thoſe places have the greateſt Longitude which lie under the Meri 
dian, oppoſite to that where Longitude begins. 


10. Two places cannot have a difference of Longitude above 180 de. 
grees, one being in Eaſt e and the other n Welt Longitude. 


2 I 1. That 
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| fame length of days and nights, at the fame time of the year. 
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11. That place under the Equator cut by the firk Meridi 1 "gh 
Latitude nor Longitude, | e heithes . 


12. No two places can be diſtant from one another above 180 degrees. 
Becauſe 180 degrees is half the circumference of a great circle. 


13, As a traveller changes his plave, he changes his Zenith and fenſis 
ble Hor 1ZON, 33; | | 

14. Travelling in an oblique direction between the Meridian and paral 
jel of Latitude, the ſucceſſive places come to will have different Lati- 


_—_ 


172, IM. Rziatring ro TIME. 8 
15. All the inhabitants of the Earth enjoy the Sun's light an equal 
jength of Time; and have him equally abſent from them.  _ 


16, Under the EquinoRtal the length of the days and nights are always 
equal to 12 hours; but are not ſo in any other place. 2 


17. In all places between the Equator and the Poles the days and 
nights are never equal but at the Time of the Equinoxes. 


18. The difference between the lengths of the days and nights in any 
place is greater in proportion as the Latitude of that place is greater. 


19. All the people living under the ſame parallel of Latitude, have the 
20. All places at equal diſtances from the Equator, on each fide thereof, 

have the ſame length of days and nights, but at different ſeaſons of the 

year. j | ; 1 3 | 


21. To all places under the ſame ſemicircle of che Meridian, on the 


North and South of the Equator, it is noon, or midnight, or any other 


hour of the day, or night, at the ſame time preciſely. 


22. Places to the Eaſtward of any other place have their morning, - 
noon, and evening hours earlier than at that place to the Weſtward: 
reckoning one hour for every 15 degrees of Eaſting. 


R I 
7 


23. Places to the Weſtward of any other place have their morning, noon, 


and eyening hours later than at that place to the Eaſtward; reckoning one 


hour for every 15 degrees of Weſting. 


24. In all places between the Equator and the North Pole, the longeſt 
day and ſhorteſt night is always when the Sun hath the greateſt Northern 
declination ; and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night when he hath tlie 
greateſt Southern declination. | | 


25. In all places between the Equator and the South Pole, the longeſt 
day and ſhorteſt night is always when the Sun hath the greateſt Southern 


declination ; 
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derlination ;. and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night when he hath the 
greateſt Northern declination. | Mary | 4 7 


5 25 27. In all places exactly under the Polar circles, the Sun appears every 
day at his greateſt declination for one whole day without ſetting, and 
intirely diſappears another whole day; but daily riſes and ſets in thoſe 
places at all other times, as elſewhere. u Wa eh” 

28. In all places of the Frigid Zones, the Sun ap areth every year * 


without ſetting for a certain number of days; and ee for about 
the ſame ſpace of time. And the nearer unto, or the farther from, the 


g. Danese 


Pole thoſe places are, the longer, or ſhorter, is his preſence in, or abſence 4 
from, the E. ; | | pl 

| 20. Three or more places being taken on the ſame fide of the Equator, 
- | having equal diſtances between their parallels of Latitude, the lengths of d 
the longeſt days in thoſe places do not exceed one another in the ſame 1 
proportion as the Latitudes of thoſe places do exceed one another. | be 


30. Three or more places being taken on the ſame ſide of the Equator, 
in which the length of the longeſt days do equally increaſe, the diſtance of 
between the parallels of Latitude of thoſe places is not equal. 


31. A perſon in going Eaſtward quite round the Globe, will have gained Ea 
one day in his reckoning of time above the accout kept at the place he de- Bo 
ed from : But, had his circuit been made Weſtward, he would have 2 
one day behind the account kept at that place. . 0 the 

32. Two perſons ſetting out at the ſame time from a place, to make | 
the circuit of the Globe, one going Eaſtward, the other Weſtward, will 18 
on their return differ in their account of time by two intire days. | gre 


: 173. IV. RErartinG ro THE POSITION oF THE SUN. 


33. To all places within the Torrid Zone, the Sun is vertical twice a the 
year; to thoſe under the Tropics, once; but is never vertical to thoſe in 
the Temperate or Frigid Zones. | | h 


34. That perſon to whom the Sun is yertical, has no length of ſhadow 
at that time, _ Y 5 


- 35. On the days of the Equinoxes, the people who live under the line, 
or equator, have the Sun due Eaſt all the forenoon, when their ſhadows 
are projected weſtward; and have the Sun due Weſt all the afternoon, when 
their ſhadows are projected eaſtward. | * 2. 


306. People who lire to the North of the Torrid Zone, ſee the Sun due 
South at noon; and thoſe Who live to the South of the Torrid Zone, ſee 
the Sun due North M -: h | 


37. Thoſe who ſee the Sun to the northward have their ſhadows pro- 
jected ſouthward; but when they fee the Sun to the ſouthward, their 
thadows are projected northward, 1 | 


38. The 


tiaction holds good every- where. 


diurnal motion runs alw ays paralle 
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38. The leſs the Latitude, the ſhorter is the mid-day ſhadow ; and the 
greater the Latitude, the longer is the mid-day ſhadow of the ſame perſon, 
when he is without the Torrid Zone g. but within the Torrid Zone, the 
nearer the Sun is to the Zenith, the Thorter is the ſhadow at noon ; and 
the farther the Zenith at noon, the longer is the ſhadow: And this diſ- 


Lt £N\ 
- dd 


39. In all places ſituate in a weer, ſphere, the circle of the Sun's 
* * N to the reſpective Horizon 
of ſuch place, which is only at thi lee... 8 * ©: x | 


40. In all plaees ſituate in a right ſphere, the circle of the Sun's diurnal 
motion is perpendicular, or nearly io, to the reſpective Horizon of ſuch 
places, which muſt be at the Equator, | i ave Re 
41. In all places ſituate in an oblique ſphere, the circle of the Sun's 
diurnal motion is always oblique unto, or cutteth the Horizon. of fueh 
place at unequal angles: This oblique poſition anſwers to every place 

tween the Equator and the Poles. | ets a 


* 


42. On the days of the Equinoxes only, the Sun riſes in the Faſt point 
of the Horizon, and ſets in the Weſt point, to every place on the Earth. 


43. To places in North Latitude, the Sun riſes to the northward of the 
Eaſt, and ſets to the northward of the Weſt, from the vernal to the autum- 
nal Equinox; and riſes to the ſouthward of the Eaſt, and ſets to the 
2 of the Weſt, from the time of the autumnal Equinox to that of 

e vernal. | IR "TY 


44. The farther places are remored from the Equator, not er 
the polar circles, the greater is the Sun's amplitude (fee Art. 161) : And 
greateſt amplitude is on the days of the ſummer and winter ſolſtices. 


45. In all places of the Torrid Zone, the morning and evening twilight 


is leaſt; in the Frigid Zone it is greateſt; and in the Temperate Zones 
the twilight is a medium between the other two. V 


* 
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"SEEMING IMPOSSIBILITIES. 
L 7 HERE is a certain place of the Earth, in a conſiderable Nor. 
"F thern Latitude, wher . the days and nights, even when 
ſhorteſt, do conſiſt of ſeve 
- SOLUTION» Under the North Pole; where the Sun, when viſible, is 
9 0 ſeen due South; and conſequently it is not only noon every half. 
Bour, but every minute it is ſo. | my 


hours; yet in that place it is noon 


II. There is a remarkable place on the Earth, where all the planets do 
always bear upon one and the fame point of the Compaſs, notwithſtanding 
their different motions and aſpects. „ 5 
„Seruriox. Under the North Pole e object bears South; 
and under the South Pole every ſuch object bears North, 

III. There are divers places on the Earth, where all the Planets do 
aQually riſe and ſet according to their various motions ; But none of the 
fixed Stars are ever obſerved to do ſo. TO 

„ Sorpriox. Under the Poles, the Sun, Moon, and Planets, by their 
Change of declination, come above the Horizon, and conſequently riſe 
and 2 But the Stars keeping always the ſame diſtance from the Poles, 


„ 


decreaſing in South declination, may riſe in the 1 points at the an 
fame time, and under the North Pole there is no other point of the com- 3 


paſs but South. - thi 


V. There is a remarkable place on the South fide of the Equator, from ; 
the meridian of which the Sun does not move for ſeveral days at a certain the 
ſeaſon of the year. | 0 

SoLUTION. Under the South Pole the Sun bears due North all the 
time he is there, and may be ſaid to be conſtantly on the meridian. 


VI. There is a certain place on the Globe of a conſiderable Southern we 
Latitude indeed, that hath both the leaſt and greateſt degree of Longitude. 
SOLUTION. On ſome globes the degrees of Longitude are reckoned from 
the firſt Meridian Eaſtward all round the globe to 360 degrees, ending 
| Puff begun: Conſequently not only one place in a Southern Latitude, 
but all the places under that firſt meridian where the reckoning of Longi- 

tude begin? and ends, have the leaſt and greateſt Longitude, 

| 9h: VII. There 
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VII. There are three remarkable places on the continent of Europe, 
that lie under three different Meridians, and yet all of them agree to the 
Latitude and Longitude. | | s Ws. 
 $0LvT10N. As different eg gow begin their reckoning of Longitude 
at different Meridians ; ſuppoſe at London, Paris, and Amſterdam: Now 
three places taken in any one parallel of Latitude, ſo that they be equally 
diſtant from the Meridians of the places named, one from each, the con- 
ditions are anſwered. FER | 


VIII There are three places on the Globe that have this remarkable 
property, namely, that they differ both in Latitude and Longitude, and 
yet all lie under one and the fame Meridian. | 
* $oLvTION. Under any Meridian, as that paſſing over Rome, take one 

lace; let the North Pole be the ſecond; and take a third place under the 
ame Meridian on the oppoſite fide, but in another Latitude, as in 30 
degrees ; then there will be, | 0 8 71 

iſt, Rome in Latitude about 42 degrees N. and Longitude 124 E. 

ad. The Pole in Latitude about go degrees N. and Longitude o deg. 
2 A place in Latitude about 30 degrees N. and in — 1674 

ee W. | | 

2 places differing in Latitude and Longitude, and all lying 

under the ſame Meridian, which may be repreſented by the Brazen 
Meridian of the Terreſtrial Globe. | 


IX. There are two particular places on the Earth, whoſe difference of 


Longitude is 285 degrees exactly; and yet the real diſtance of thoſe places 


does not exceed 30 geographical miles. 
Sol uriox. As Men ads meet in the Poles, the diſtance of any two be- 
comes leſs and leſs from the Equator, where Longitude is reckoned, and 
will in ſome Latitude be at aſſigned diſtance leſs than their equatorial 
diſtance : Which .may be found, by the Table page 22, to be in the Lati- 
tude of about $9 degrees. | Gal. 


X. There are two remarkable places on the Globe of the Earth, in 
which there is only one day and one night throughout the whole year. 
\ SOLUTION, Theſe places are the two Poles, e 


XI. There are ſome places on the Earth in which there is only one day 
and one night at a certain time of the year. | N 
- SOLUTION. Theſe places are in the Polar circles, when the Sun is in 
the oppoſite Tropic. | | 111578 


XII. There are two remarkable places belonging to Aſia, that lie under 
the ſame Meridian, and at a ſmall diſtance from one another; and yet the 
reſpective inhabitants, in reckoning their time, differ an entire natural 
day every week. | 7.1% 

SoLUTION, Not only in Afia, but every-where ele, where Chriſtians 
and Jews inhabit together ; the latter reckon their Sabbath one day every 
week ſooner than the former. 1 25 7 
Or thus: This ſeems to be the caſe of the Portugueſe and the Spaniards 
in the Eaſt- Indies. The Portugueſe failed 7 hours, or 105 degrees Eaſt to 
China; and the Spaniards failed 17 hours, or 255 . Weſt to China 


and the Pnilippine iſlands; and one of them having a ſettlement in China, 


and the other in the 1 1a nearly under the ſame Meridian, it muſt 
one, when it is Sunday with the other. x 
XIII. There 
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4 XIII. There is a certain iſland in the Lavaine, upon which, if two chil. 


_ _ *dren born at the fame time, and living together tor ſeveral years, ſhould F 
both die at the ſame time, yet the life of the one would furpaſs that of the 0 
bother by ſeveral months. | BY aol Tint c 
80 Uriox. If one of the perſons travel Eaſt and the other Weſt round . 
the Globe, which may be done in a year, there will be two days difference 

in their account of time: And if this travelling be continued for 40 years, 
there will be 80 days difizrence in their reckonings, and ſo many days older w 
will he be that travelled Eaſtward, than he that travelled Wettward, y 

Or thus: Suppoſe one to reſide within the Levant, where the day is le; 

than 24 hours, and the other to reſide a while within the Polar circle, 80 
where the day is ſeveral months long; then this being reckoned as one 

day, he will be ſo many months younger than the other. _ 

XIV. There are three diſtin places on the continent of Europe, the th 
diſtance of each two being 1000 miles is the ſide of an equilateral triangle; as 
now there is a fourth place ſo ſituated with reſpect to the other three, that th 
the diſtance to each is not more than a man could eaſily travel on foot in mi 
the ſpace of an artificial day at a certain time of the year. 

SOLUTION. By an artificial day here, is meant the time from Sun-riſing Ar 
to Sum- ſetting: Now within one of the Polar circles, when the Sun is on cre 


z the ſame ſide of the Equator, he never ſets during the ſpace of 100, or eq 


more, days of 24 hours: And in this time the propoſed diſtanee may be ta- ul 
velled on foot at the ſmall rate of leſs than a quarter of a mile an hour, 


XV. A perſon who was born in a maritime town in England, on the 
27th May, 1732, at 7h. 18m. in the forenoon, found, when he came of 
age, that the anniverſary of his birth was on the 7th of June, at the time 738 
of the Sun's paſling the Meridian of Greenwich. Hs 
-— SoLvTron. He came of age in the year 1753; the ſtyle was altered in 
17523 therefore the anniverſary fell on the th of June: From 5h. 18m. 
forenoon to noon, is 4h. 42m. or 70% 30“ Weſt of Greenwich; or 702% 
Weſt of London: Boſton in New-England anſwers to this difference of Lon- 
gitude; ſo the perſon being born there anſwers the terms of the paradox. 


XVI. Some perſons talking of the great variety of buſineſs they had 
ſeen done by one man in a ſhort time, were interrupted by a perſon who 
ſaid he had ieen a man, who, in one artificial day, could do as much buti- 
- neſs as 100 ſuch men as him they had been talking of. 8 

© -» "SOLUTION, ' In one of the long days, between the Sun's rifing and 
ſetting in the Frigid Zone. | | 


XVII. There is a certain place lying between two continents of America 
and Aſia, where a perſon walking at the rate of three miles an hour will 
have gone that diſtance in half the time. ; | 

SOLUTION. The perſon is walking in a ſhip failing at the rate of fix 
miles an hour. — 


VXVIII. There is a particular place of the Earth, where the winds, 
3 frequently veering round the compaſs, blow always from the 
North point. | | | N | 


— 


- SOLUTION: This muſt be at the South Pole, where there is no ſuch 
— * Nr Eaſt and Weſt; therefore the wind maſt always come from 
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XIX. There are Places on the Globe where the ſenſible Horizon is com. 
monly fair and ſerene, and yet it is. impoſſible to diſtinguiſh in them any one 
of the intermediate points of the compaſs; or as much as two of the four 


cr 
or Ur log. Under either öf the Poles I een 


XX. There is a certain part of the Atlantic Ocean, where when the 
wind blows from the North, a ſhip with full fails, the ſheets being aft, 
will make her way good on a due North courſe. | 

SoLUTION. In the Gulf of Flogida, when the wind blows North, the 
South current drives the ſhip aſterſi, though both ſheets are aft. 


XXI. There are three places upon the continent of Europe lying 
under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a diſtance, that the. Latitude of the 
third ſurpaſſes that bf the ſecond byias many degrees and mmiulites exa 
as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth the firit, and yet the true diſtance of the firſt and 
* from the ſecond, or intermediate place, is not the ſame by many 
miles. 5 5 3 

SOLUTION, This ariſes. from the ſpheroidal figure of the Earth (ſee 
Article 69) ; by which the length of the degrees of Latitude gradually in- 
creaſes from the Equator towards the Pole : Conſequently the parallels 
equi-diſtant in point of difference of Latitude in degrees, will not be equi · 
dla in meaturetakenin miles. 
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ot PARTICULAR GEOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I 


or THE SEVERAL PARTS OF EUROPHL 
| NATURAL AND POLITICAL. 


AUROPE is boidded on 4 North by the Frozen Ocean; on the 
South by the Mediterranean, which divides it from 1 ; of 
the Eaſt, by Aſia, from which it is Sen the Archipelago, the 
Funine, or Black Sea, and the Palus Maeotis, led the Sea 5 Froph 
| 1 thence by a line drawn from the river Don, almoſt to the river Ob) in 
| fy it is limited on the Welt by the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 


which Separates it from America. It is chiefly contained between the lat. 
LP] 3 degrees North; and between the longitudes of 10 d- 
= 


grees Eaſt, from the Meridian of London. It. 


as a content, from the North Cape to Cape Matapan in tit 
wy and it -k len _— the mouth of the rie 
incent in Ws —_ Welt, about 
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he following Table ſhews the chief States of Europe; with their 
ſition in reſpect to the middle of the Continent, the names of their Ca- 

ital Cities, Religion of the State, and the Climate they Nand: in. E ſtands 

r Empire, K for Kingdom, R for Republic, and 8 for States. 


Tountries. Poſi. | Religion. | | 
IK Span J WſChureh of Rome VI 
Portugal S WiChurch of Rome VI- 
C Fratite ;, W Church of Rome 1 74 
K Sardinia 8 urch of Rome 
8 Italy 8 Church of Rome VII 
K Sicilies 8 (Church of Rome [Nap] VII 
R Switzerland |Mid.|Proteſt.& Ch. of Romeſgern VII 
AuſtriaciNetherl;|, W Church of Rome - —_ "> 4 
R United Provinces} W Proteſtants,  _ ">", = 
Germany Mid. Proteſt. & Ch. of Rom VIII 
K Bohemia Midi Church of Rome Prague N 
K Hungary - E Church of Rome IX 
K Poland Mid |Churchiof Rome N 
K Pruſſia N W[Proteſtants IX 
E Ruſſia N E|Greek Church XI | 
K Sweden N [Proteſtants XI |} 
Denmark N WIProteſtants X 
N Norway, NW ora 2 A 
P 5 ahometans ö 
Teber Ds 7 7 Lewe pd Jews. VI } 
England W [Proteſtants' ' IX | 
K Scotland W Proteſtants 1 
C Ireland © JW Proteſt. & Ch. of Rome <7 IX 


Taz Patweiras EUROPEAN! ISEANDS 
Any Tus STATES — UBJECT. 


In the WESTERN aid NORTHERN OCEANS, 


4 f Ad, Scotland} Elma!" +" 
To Gazar. Barra. 4 Shed od; and Wet rd ilahde 
Iceland. The Chief Town, Scalholt. 


To DznMank.. 


| To Poxrvcat. 


In the MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 


To Syrarn. 


To G. Barra, 


Iſlands. | Ivicas Majorca. 
Chief Towns. Ivica. Majorcas 


F 2 


Minorca. Chief Town, Fort St. . 


—— Op 9 > ee 


„% = EURO P EF. ROW 


oO T0 Finder. gy 928 Cotten Chief Town, Baſtia. 


8» 318453 nne 


a A. 


93 nn. „** 8 * tat an. aa. ** 
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The Euxine, or Black Sea, in Turkey, between Europe = Aſa | 


— 


1 x 


Aba T5 supi. Sardinia. Chief Town, Cagliari. 8 
. : , 
. To Sieuans {i wo Tong. Fun, 
g 70 wee Candia. Archipelago Iſlands 4 Livadia. 
| Ts of land. + Lieſina Corfu, Ce alonia, Tante. 
| VarICE 1 Ch. Towns. Leina, Corfu, ' Argoltoti, Zante. 
| By} | Jo the BALTIC SEA. 


I Zeeland, Funen, Alſen, Lan ER ate 
To Tora. { Laland, Femeren, 'F alſter, glare A 


To 80 ban. TE Gothland, Aland, Rugen. , | 
ro Abe. 88 Oſel, Dagho. 5 : 
:To 1 Uſedow, Wolin. 5 : Favs 


The Priiat SEAS, GULFS, and BAYS in ; EUROPE, are 


The Meliterrancan Sea, having Europe on the North, and Africa ob 
75 lere South, { n 45 
5 The Adriatic Sea, between Italy and Turkey. „„ 


The White Sea, in the NN W parts of Ruſſia. 

-» Fhe Baltic Sea, between Sweden, Denmark, and Poland. 

The German Ocean, or Sea, between Germany and Britain, 

. The Engliſh Channel, lere England and France. 

St. George's Channel, between Britain and Ireland. 

The Bay of Biſcay, formed between France. and Spain. 1 
*© Fhe Gulf of Bothnia, in the NE parts of Sweden. 2 

The Gulf of Finland, between Sweden and Ruſſia. 


* 
21 The Gulf of Venice, t the NW 3 Adriatic Sca. 
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H E moſt weſterly Libedom in Europe, incl 
Portugal. | 


Bins is _ Bounded on the North by the Bay of Biſay and the 

| Yyrencan Mountains, which ſeparate it from France. 
On the South by the Mediterranean and the Streights.of Gibraltar. 
On the Eaſt by the Mediterranean. 


on the Weſt by Portugal. and — Atlantic Ocean. : 


: 


* 2 ” 
is Þþ 1 7 
„ * 


4 4 


Exrent. From latitude 36 derber to 44 North, about 1625 with 


and 


From longitude 3 5 Eaſt to 10 Eides 


weſt, about 690 


: 


miles. - 


But the main extent. from North to South mult be OO at about 


400 miles. 


And from Faſt to Weſt bout 600 miles Cr 


—— — 


Comprehending five diviſions, viz. The Northern, a Eaftern, the 
Southern,” my Middle, and the N Iſlands, Fs ve] Cn RT 
Diviion, - "Frovinces (Sitnation. fer "Fomns: Latitude.. Longitude 1 

Bae NW Compoſtella 43 oN 9 15 W 
2 Aſturia N [Oviedo 43 30 6 40 F 
Biſcay N |[Bilboa 43 30 3 00 
| Navarre . NE PPampeluna | 43-15'} 1 30 
Eaftern "5k, on E NE [Saragoſſa n 
Catal: onia E [Barcelona 41 26-] 2 1 E 
Valentia E Valentia 39 20 o 35 W 
Sou Murcia {| 8 E Murcia 38 6 [1 15 | 
1 Granada 8 Granada | I'S + 6 & - 
Andalufia |-: 8 _ [Seville +=} 37 £674 0 &@- + 
Old Caſtile | M Bur 43 304 3 
| Middle | New Caſtile | M Madrid | 40 25 1 3 11 
Leon M Leon 43 8 16 5 
Eſtremadu M Merida 39 8 [0 3 
Spaniſh Ivica E flvica 39 0 | 1 oE. 
lands i= B+. Majorca 39 30 [2 30 E 
te Britain. | Minorca E ort St. Philip| 39 5s 1 3. ZE. 
F; Title. 
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Bithoprick 


Prov, Title, Chief town, Confiderabls 
| | . | : towns, | 
. | Ach Compoſela } 4 
2 Biſhopr. | Mondonedo J 8 f £,% 5 
8 — | Lugo 58 5 
3 I Biſhopr, N i Long 2 
=» IN Territory 1 5 75 
— 8 — HININER — 
3 I de Oviedo _ . 

ö 24 | 8 Santillana E 7 B | 
TT ET FIR 
| {Cupuces ee ER 

mY Vittoria 4888383 
"DEP Majorſhip | Fampeluna 
2 Majorſhi Olita 
S Majorſhi | Tudela 
| _ Majorſhip | Eſtella 
8 | Motortais : Sangueſfa 5 
8 ee eee 
Biſhoprick = | ELD 
Biſhoprick ueſca 2 mA 
| Biſhoprick | Balbaſtro 3 2 5 
4 Biſhoprick ] Taracano 28 
Biſhoprick Albaraſm og = 
s } Biftoprick 4 Teruel Ht SIPs = 
4 Biſhoprick { Ainſa | | 
3 PDiſtrict Barcelona e 
IDiſttrict 4 Urgel 
PE | Diſtrict ] Balaguer 
1 | Diſtrict Leri 
2 - 2. Diſtrict | Tortoſa 2 
E | Diſtrict Girone 2 
8 = | Diltriet Tarragona 8 
= iſtrict Roſes + 
KL | | Birte Vich 
| | Diſtrict Cardonna 
Diſtrict Solſonna 
i Re Dittriet I Puycerda J 2 
73k. 3 ls. +10 
l r ] Difric Valentia 18 83 8 
— 7 len 1 * 
1 | 5 ina, I Dili _ 2 EE. 
3 2 OO 3 1 | SSA 
5 3 (Murca Diſtrict Murcia 18 
2 5 Z { Lorca | Proper Lorca 11. 8 32 
S \ Carthagena | Dittrit C:rthagena $1 
E 2 P Granada _ | Archbitiop | Granada 12 _— 
-z 8 Malaga bUuhoprick Malaga 2 DN 
as: 6 ee Biſhoprick | Almeira 5 3 8 
1 © Guadix Guadix J w < 5 


} 


1 Provitice © 8 


Province 


1 


5 Caſtile 


. N * 1 


devine 


Tue. Omer tonne. 
Archbiſhp*: 


Sw... | Biſhoprick 


MedinsSidovis | Durchy - 


A.} 
- 


J [or Cem 


| 


N. of the Tajo 
Upon the Tajo 
E. of Toledo ; 
| On the Guadiana 
Sf E. of Madrid 
= | Frontiers of Valentia 
IN. W. of Madrid 
N. E. of Madrid 
N. E. af Madrid 
La Mancha 8. 
La Sierra E. 
On the Guadiana 
Frontiers of Valentia 


EW 
North of the Douro 


* South of the Douro 


[Alcira, Atea. 


oa che Guadiana | 
8 North of Tajo 


— Rodrigo | IA 


% Nu, Tajp and Guadiana Trarile 


South of the Guadiana 
On the Tajo 
S On the Guadianas | 


Majorca 


Lenos. or Elleners 


J Minorca, ſubjeQ io Great 


Britain 
( lvica 


ber Mahon 


Movnrtaine.] 


—_ 


- 8 FF 
* j 5 


09 miles from the Bay of Biſcay to the Mediterranean Sea. There are 
only five narrow paſſages over them, between the two countries. 2. Can- 
tabrian mountains on the N. run from E. to W. from the Pyrenees to the 
Atlantic Ocean to the ſouthward of Cape Finiſterre. 3. Sierra Molina and 
Tablada ſeparate Old Caſtile from New Caſtile. 4. Sierra Morena divides 
New Caſtile and Eſtremadura from Andaluſia. Sierra Nevada; or >nox 
Mountains, run from E. to W. through Granada. 6. Mount Calpe near 
Gibraltar, oppoſite to Mount Abyla in Africa; which mountains were an- 
JJ Plas, ttt TEE 
Rives] - The Douro, formerly Durius, after running W. through ta 
Old Caſtile, Leon, and croſs Portugal, falls into the Atlantic Ocean below la 


* 


Oporto. 2. The Ebro, ancientlyjiberns, riſes in Old Caſtile, runs by pe 
| ._ Tudela and Saragoſia S. E. through Arragon, and falls into the Mediter. 10 
= ranean below-Tortoſa. 3. The Guadalaviar, now Turio, runs from Ar. co 
Fagon S. W. croſs Valentia, and falls into the Mediterranean at the city or 


of Valentia. 4. The Guadalquivir, formerly Betis, runs W. through ca 
Andaluſia, paſting by Seville, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean at St. Lu- ril 
car. 5. The Guadiana, formerly Anas, runs 8. W. through New Caſtile ye 
and Eſtremadura, falling into the Atlantic Ocean at Ayamonte in the Bay Wi 
of Cadiz. In this courſe it runs eight leagues under ground in the pro- pa 

_ vince of La Mancha, and Tiles again at a place called Log Oi 4+ la Gu lag 
diana, The Eyes of the Guadiana. 6. The Lima runs, from Gallicia S. W. tin 
into the Atlantic Ocean, under the bridge of Lima, making a large bay fil 
8. of Viana. 7. The Minho runs 4 W. through Gallicia, and falls into af 
the Atlantic Ocean N. of Viana. 8. The Mondego, or Monda, runs W. of 
by Coimbra into the Atlantic Ocean. 9. The Segura runs E. through Wa 
Murcia and part of Yalentia, falling into the Mediterranean. between Car- vin 
thagena and Alicant. 10. The Tao, or N 1s runs W. through Neu nu 
Caffe and Eſtremadura, falling into the Atlantic Ocean below Liſbon. ble 


— — — Tl —— 00 — —— —2—2 — 


: 11. The Zadao, formerly Callipus, runs from the mountains ↄf Algarva, jaſ 
= croſs Alentejo, into the Atlantic Ocean, making a large bay at Setubal, tal, 
8 12. The Xucar runs from W,. to E, croſs Valentia, and falls into the Me- lua 
= diterranean at Alcira, feven leagues below Valentia, Several lakes in of 
«| Spain, eſpecially that of Beneventa, abound with, fiſh, particularly excel. abc 
1 lent trout. The water of a lake. near Antequerra is made into ſalt by by: 
f the heat ofthe tun... 1 5 e ee eee eee e ee 1 

Os PROMONTORIEs or Cass.] 1. Cape Ortegal in Gallicia; 2. Cape ant 


Pennas in Aſturia; 55 Cape de Mathia in Biſcay, on the North; 4. Cape the 
Ferrol; 5. Cape Billem; 6. Ca Finiſterre, on the North-Weſt, in Gal- ſer\ 
licia; 7. Cape Trafalgar, on the South-Weſt, in Andaluſia; 8, Cape de che 


* 
> 


Cata; 9. Cape Palos; 16. Cape St. Martin, on the South, in Granada, but 


Murcia, and Valencia; 11. Cape de Creus, on the Eaſt, in Catalonia. ES KL 
l ; F 215. 8... Fey 40.4, 7 2 3 wth * 8 . 5 the 
Bars or GuLens.] 1, 2, 3, Bays of Biſcay, Ferrol, and Corunna, or the 


Groyne, on the North-Weſt. 4. Vigo Bay on the Weſt. 5, 6. Bays 0! che 
Cadis aud Gibraltar on the South-Weſt. 7. Bay of Carthagena on the fur 
South. 8, 9, 10, 11. Bays of Alicant, Altea, Valentia, and Roſes, on arti 
the Eaſt, 12. Bay of Majorca, in the ifland of that name, 13. Bay of +! 
harbour of Port Mahon in the Iſland of Minor aa. 


$TREIGHT-] Streight of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa. 
=o VF 8 . f MOTO of 3 
Ah. 
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Al.] Spain being a mountainous country, and of grent extent, the 


air muſt of courſe be very ditferent in the North and South parts, on the 
mountains and in the valleys. it is generally dry, ſerene, and pure, ex- 
cept in the a e ere e eig bee To one —_ roxy won 

rovinces are ſuhject to great heats in June, July, and Auguſt; but on the 
NN e the coaſt, the inhabitants are refreſhed with co 
breezes in the moſt ſouthern parts of Spain; and on the mountains towards 
the North and North-Eaſt, it is very cold in winter, NN ones” 


For. and PRODUVUCE.] There are ſome ſandy barren' deſarts in the 
South; but the valleys in general are exceeding fruitful, and the moun- 
tains covered with trees and herbage to the very tops. There are 
large diſtricts covered with cork trees, which in the ſoùthern parts are 
pected every year; but thoſe about Junquiera, in the province of Cata- 


lonia, cannot bear this operation above once in ſeven or eight years. The 


country produces a variety of rich wines, oil, and fruit, ſuch as Seville 
oranges, lemons, prunes, figs, pgs, almonds, pomegranates, cheſnuts, 
capers, and Olives. It produces alſo filk, fine wool, flax, cotton, and ba- 
rilla. In Valentia there are rice- grounds, which bring forth rice of a 
yellower colour than that of the Levant, but more wholeſome, and which 
will keep longer without becoming muſty. Liquorice grows and is = | 
pared Moi Villangva and in other places along the coaſt. Between Ma- 
laga and Gibraltar there are twelve ſugar mills, which have been worked 


time out of mind. We find here mines containing gold, filver, quick- 


filyer, iron, copper, lead, ſulphur, calamine, and alum. Thoſe ot gold 
and lilver are euher exhauited, ox haye, been neglected fince the diſcovery 
of the richer mines of Peru. Ihe river Douro, however, ſometimes 


waſhes down gold; the Xenil, virgin-ſilver. The iron found in the pro- 


vince of Biſcay is eſteemed the beſt in the world. Beſide this, there axe 
numerous marble quarries in Spain, .which contain moſt ſpecies of mar- 
bles and alabaſters, &c. Porphyry is found near Cordova; the fineſt 
jaſper near Aracona; and alabaſter about Leon and Malaga. The moun- 
tains of Granada furniſh a beautiful green marble, which is the molt va- 
luable of any. Moſt parts of the kingdom afford ſome ſpecimen or other 


of jaſper, beſide the amethyſt and it's radix, for which Spain is celebrated 


above moſt other countries. Cornelians, agates, loadſtones, turquoiſes, 


hyacinths, chryſtals, and even diamonds and emeralds, are alſo found here. 
Animals ] Their moſt uſeful animals: are horſes,” mules; neat cattle, 
and ſheep. The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Andaluſia, are eſteemed 


the handiomeſt of any in Europe, and arè at the ſame time very fleet and 
ſerviceable. .*The* breed has been much neglected of late. They have 
ehamois goats on their mountains, which are much infeſted with wolves, 
but ſcarce any other wild beaſts. They have plenty of deer, wild fowl, 
and other game, and their ſeas are well ſtored with fiſh, among which is 


the anchovy (in the Mediterranean). According to a lzte Spaniſh writer, 


the” number of ſhepherds in Spain amounts to forty thouſand, They 


change the places ef paſture at certain times of the year. Theſe theep 


furniſh a large quantity of the fineſt wool, which makes a very conſiderable 


article of commerce] | 
91 1 41 4 . 4 / ; . a b. 5 * 5 wo Y >) — 
MNMaxpracrunks.] Their manufactures are of filk, wool, iron, cop- 


per, and hardware; but theſe, from the indolence of the natives, and the 
want of hands, are not ſo conſiderable as might be expected. re- 
beive, therefore, moſt of their woollen manufactures, (wrought filks, der 


9 S FE A I. N. 


—.— e dad, *** which th tmn. 

| America in their galleons, and conſequently great part of t To 
Kare brought home by the galleons returns (whe Saas 
n We eres | 


Cotto. ] yet a teſt branch 6 f foreign trade in Europe was for, 
N with Sy they exchanged wenn wine and fruits for the woollen 
manufactures of Great an; bin neither Italy nor France take off much 
pb, their wine or fruits, havin enough of their ow] n. 
Bb The Spaniards, in return the manufactures they export to America, 
| receive Aar ſilver, -coohineal, indigo, the cacao, or chocolate nut, log- 
wood,.and other dying woods; ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, and other produce 
af that part of the world, ſupplying moſt of the countaien of Ewe 
| Aſia wit ele they rl 
| Theſe laſt are indeed the chief — 2 af r bh imports; of 
| lich Cadiz is the principal emporium, blo 
Covsrirurion. The kingdom in is now an abſolute monar- 
as of heredicary ſucceition, both in . and females ; but where any 11 
male heir, however diſtant, inherits before a female, who has no right but 
after the extinction of every male branch. It ſhould ſeem indeed that the 0 
King has the power of diſpoſing of this crown to any branch of the family of 
at pleaſure, ſince it was by virtue of the will of Charles II. in favour of Bur 
. Houſe of Bourbon aſcended the throne of N Noi 


The Cortes, fimilar to our Englifh Parliaments, but wich ſtül greater WW Km 
Powers, formerly made the Spaniards a free people. But Ag: were Ten- othe 
Aered ineff by the ee of fle V. ſo ir there are of C 
Farce any traces of their ancient conſtitution now remaining in the go. g 


Fegg 


e 


vernment. wor 
But although the King of 1 be abſolute, be ſeldom tranſafts affairs ini 
of ſtate Sichour the advice of the ſeveral councils of the kingdom. or © 


1. The junta, or cabinet - council, which conſiſts of the firſt Secretay tar 
of State, and three or four more, named by the King. Here all matter 
* to government are finally determined. 

2. The privy-council, 9 of a greater 9 R matter 

Lor the cabinet. 5 

The council of war. 
4. The council of Caſtile, which i is the Gala court + of judicature in 
the kingdom, for civil and criminal cauſes, and receives appeals from all 
-nferior courts within its juriſdiction. 

5. The ſeven courts of royal audiences, viz. of Gallicia, Seville, Ma. 
Jorca, the Canaries, Saragoſſa, Valentia, and Barcelona. Theſe taky 
cognizance of all cauſes within fifteen miles of their reſpeRtive capital 
cities, in the firſt inſtance; and of appeals from ng juriſdictions, 3: 
thoſe of the Alcades, -Bailifts, Corregidors, Regidors, Viguers, &c. 

There is alſo a ſupreme council for the affairs of the Indies. corpok 
ef Governors and great Officers, who have ſerved in ſome conſiderable 
poſt i in America. 

There are councils and boards likewiſe eſtabliſhed, to take care of the 
* revenues, and for every other branch of bufineſs. The Viceroys and 
u- general of the provinces are prefidents of the ſeveral audiences, 
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ur Kine's Tirzzs.] The Kings of Spain, in their title, uſed to 
3 eee — af ordich they were Sovereigns; 
but they are now comprehended in that of his Catholic Majeſty. They are 
in ed by delwering a ſword to them, but ere not crowned. 
Their fignatuge is I THA Kaye, without the name, | 23 
Their eldeſt ſon is ſtyled the Prince of Aſturias; the younger ſons are 
called Infants, and the daughters Infantas. FE +7 


Aus.] As to the Arms of Spain, which was formerly divided into | 


nerica, teen or fifteen ſeveral principalities, the King ſtill retains thoſe 

* — ov] — which chief having — om Bubmigns : 
roduce Bi mention no other: Theſe are a caſtle triple - toweredd azure, each with 
2 three battlements, or purfled ſable, | a | 


Noziry.] The nobility and gentry of Spain, unmixed with Moorit 
blood, are ſtyled Hidalgos, Their titles . Dukes, Marguifle: 
Counts, Viſcounts, and other inferior diſtinctions, Thoſe who are crea 


nonar- Grandees are ſuffered to be covered before the King, who treats them as 
Hh rl Princes. I R , ; 
at the Oxpzgs o KnronTRoOD.} There are fix of theſe in Spain, 2. That 
family of the Golden Fleece, inſtituted in 1429, by Philip the Good, Duke of 
our of . Burgundy. It is conferred on Princes, Sovereign Dukes, and forei 
one of WI Nobility ; 2. The Order of St. Jago or St. James, inſtituted in the Twel 


Century : 3. The Order of Alcantara, called the noble ; becauſe, to be a 
Knight of it, nobility muſt be proved for four generations paſt; whereas the 
other orders require this proof only through two deſcents: 4. Ihe Order 
of Calatrava, inftituted in the twelfth Century for the defence of that city 
he go- Nagainſt the Moors: 5, The Order of Monteſa, eſtabliſhed in 1317, and 
| worn only in Valentia. Theſe four laſt Orders are military, and were 
affairs I inſtituted to encourage the ſpirit of cruzading. They have commanderies, 
or conſiderable eſtates annexed to them, out of which they pay a certain - 
retary tar to the King, That of the Golden Fleece has no commandenes be- 
atters WW longing to it. The King is Grand Maſter of theſe Orders: 6. The Nea- 
mn Order of St. Januarius, introduced by the preſent King, and which 
e has ordered to be worn above all the others. 5 
Bekde theſe, there is the order of the Conception or Carlos Tereero, 
eſtabliſned by the pretent King on the birth of the ſon of the Prince of 
ure in Aſturias. 5 1 | 2 1 8 
m all There are others beſide Grandees who have the privilege of being 
covered before the King; as Cardinals; the Pope's Nuncio; the Arch- 
„Ma- biſhop ; the Grand Prior of Caſtile ; the Grand Prior of Malta; the Ge- 
take nerals of the religious Orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis; Ambaſſa- 


apital I dors of Crowned Heads; the Knights of the Golden Fleece; and of the 

s, three military orders, when the King aſſiſts at their reſpective chapters in 
| the quality of Grand Maſter. | $03." . 

oy ng can be apprehended for any crime, but by expreſs order of 
6 * „ a | i 


Foxcts,] The regular troops in time of peace are ſuppoſed not to ex- 

cred 50,000, belide witich there are upwards of 20,090 militia. Mr. Clarke, 

in his letters on the +paniſh nation, givôs a liſt of every regiment, with - 

their complement of men; and fates chem, inchiding nulitia, and inva- 

lids, at 93,376 men. This was in peace {ie in 1950, but at was at 

Tus lc eve of a war which broke cut the next year. Among theſe there 2 
8 | 
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=_ NA lH : 
| Belice thoſe, is Catholic Majeſty has for the guard of his perioa 30 By 
S 21 2420) 50 T6777 6 ta Fr; * | | | 

They have inereaſed their Royal navy, of late to about ſeven ſhivs 

the live, belde frigatesand vel of deter res. r 0 


+ A 


PL #7 EET 1H & to 5 Fre ; "7 | ä 
REvxxoks.] Thoſe ariſing in Spain ire computed between five and x ] 
millions ſterling. The annual expences of government are reckoned ner fat 
three millions, ſo that there remains an overplus of near two millions and Mo 
2 half; Beſide this, the annual income from the Indies is ſaid to amour \ 
20 900, oo0 l.; fo that the. annual balance in the hands of the Royal tre: 12 
yr eee three millions. The finances therefore of this kingdou Ia y 
' ſeem to be in a very flouriſhing ſtate. The king has a fifth part of all the WM and 
er mines that are worked in. America. 45 5 ; are 
 Taxrs.] Theſe are fo various and arbitrary, that they cannot be il 1 
_ aſcertained. They fall upon exports and 1mports, upon houſes, lands, Bi 1 
Bader, and provifions, and upon the Clergy, and the, four military order, I tte 
| PxRSONS. AND Drtss.] The men are generally tall and ſlender, ee. niar 
_ cally thoſe of Caſtile : their hair and complexions ſwarthy. The won ſaid 
are uſually little and thin; few. are ſtrikingly beautiful; but almoſt all ha T 
| ing black eyes, full of expreſſion. Since the acceſſion of the Hour BI abo! 
of Bourbon to the throne; the Court of Madrid has taken great pains is th 
introduce the French dreis; ſo that the muſtachio on the upper lip, the WM wats 
"black cloak, the ſhort jerkin, the ſtrait breeches, and the long 1worl, Wi wor! 


formerly univerſally uſed; are now chiefly. confined to the lower ran, Mr. 
The ladies have been ſaid to paint their necks, arms, and hands, as wel theſe 
às their faces; but this is denied by a very modern and ingenious traveller, reaſc 
"who fays ; Ii is not the faſhion bere, . as in France, 10 heighten their tclat wait A 

| "paint. nd,. pee Alhe 
CrnarAcrters AND PoPULATION.]) The Spaniards are men of m num 
-and genius, but little improved by ſtudy and communication. Ther with 

4 and bad qualities differ much in the ſeveral provinces, Ihe Catalan tions 
are active and fitteſt for buſinefs. The Valentians more ſullen, timid Air. 
and fufpicious. The Andaluſians are the rodomontadoes of Spain, IK A; 
Caſtilians are manly, and frank; and have leſs appearance of cunnig at Se 
and deceit. The new Caſtilians are the leaſt induſtrious of the whole u edific 
tion; the old Caſtilians, Jaborious, ſimple in their manners, and of a fin, from 


determined ſpirit. The Biſcayners ale acute, diligent, fiery, and imp, year 
tient of controul. The Spaniards are in general very lazy, but this d Palac 
The 


not ſeem to be ſo much a defect effentially inherent in their difpoſitions, à 
the refult of their deſpotic government, and their few ielte welt to actio i is a v 
This is evident from the eagerneſs with which they purſue any fa vou th 

ſcheme, and from the violence of their paſſions; for they are prone h 
jealouſy and immoderately addicted to the vice of gaming. I heir io 

diers are brave, and will follow wherever their commanders lead. Tit 
_ Spaniards are not naturally a ſerious, melancholy nation; though mil 
and the; terrors of the inquiſition have caſt a ploom over their count; 
nances. They are deliberate in council, and judicious and in gene# 
faithful, juſt, generous, and extremely temperate, They have a bug 
ſenſe of honour, and the profeſſion of arms is their chief delight. Td 
are fond of gallantry ; and are devout to the greateſt exceſſes of ſuperi 

tion. They are reſerved to ſtrangers, and their ruling paffion fe 
ta be pride, 5 . | ol 
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| rous emigrations' to America; and the 


Philip V. 1 
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Fbdein is not at preſent nearly ſo well peopled as France, though larger. 
diente 1 been lately coinputeèd under eighemulhiens. L his 


13 


<ns 


thinmeſs of 


pulation is aſcribed to various cauſes, among which are 
their wars with the Moors, 


and the erpulſion of that people; the mime- 
| o PA of 


* 


great number 
both ſexes, who are devoted to celibacy- xr os 2/640. 02 
| FEEDS 24 1+ 27 3 Bis F-43877 EH Af 3:41 Niza eins 
DrvzzsI0Ns Ann Cus rows. ] Among their diverſions that of the bull 
feaſts is the molt, remarkable. It has be u generally thought to be of 
Mooriſh. origin; but Livy. mentions theſe Zaurilia 5 7 80 been. a cuſtom 
among the Romans; and it e likewiſe from Chiſhull's Aatiguitates 
Afaticz, to have been alſo a religious ceremony among the Grecks. It is 
a very magnificent ſpectacle, in which the higheſt exertions of courage 
and aQtivity are exhibited before crouds of ſpectators of both. ſexes, Theſe 
are leading marks in determining the teal character of the pation. - 
The theatre in Spain is {fill in a vefy low ſlate. e. 
The cuſtom of the ela, or nap after dinner, univerſally prevails; and 
that of nightly ſerenades given by lovers under the windows of their mif- 
treſſes is {till in uſe. Dancing is a favourite anmſement” with the Spa- 
niards. Their dance called the Fandango, which is extremely indecent, is 
faid to be of negro breed and imported from the Havanna. 
There are ſeveral remains of Roman and Mooriſh antiquities. ſcattered 
about in different parts of the country. The moſt curious of the former 
is. the Segovian Aqueduct, built for the purpoſe of ſupplying the city with 
water. It is one of the moſt magnificent {ſtructures of the kind in the 
world, being about three miles in extent,” and confiſting according to 
Mr. Clarke's account of 125 arches. Some of the arches, are double: 
theſe are not included in Mr. Clark's computation; which may be the 


reaſon that others have reckoned 152 | ee 
Among the remains of Mooriſh antiquities, the moſt, ſtriking is the 
Alhambra, or Palace of the Mahometan Monarchs of Granada. It is 
built on a high hill which overlooks the city, and contains an infinite 
number of grand apartments, conſtructed with the utmioſt magniſicence, 
with a profution of jaſper and porphyry, and a variety of Arabic inſcrip- 
tions. This antient palace has been completely repaired hy the orders of 


* 


£ 


Mr. Wall, the late Prime Miniſter of Spain. n ene ange 3c 
Among the other objects of cariofity are the Alcazar, or Royal palacę 
at Seville, the capital of Andaluſia, with hanging gardens. Part of this, 
edifice is of Mooriſh conſtruction. Ihe palace of Aranjuez, twenty miles 
from Madrid, where half a million ſterling has been laid gut ſince the 


year 1763. There is here a grand bridge over the arama. — The new 


Palace, at Madrid built entirely of the marble found in the kingdom. 8 


The celebrated convent of the Eſcurial begun by Philip H. in 1552; it 

1 a very ſuperb building, in which are ſame of the moſt capital warks of 

the firlt painters ; and an extenſive library, containing a. precious collec- 

tion of manuſcrips, fine ag and other curioſities. Underneath the 

church is the burial place of the Royal family, which is called the Pan- 

theon, The Ee of Saint Ildefonſo, much embelliſned and favoured by . 
e water-works here are ſaid to ,furpats even thoſe of Ver- 
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les. 


Laxevack. ] The language of the Spaniards comes as near the Latin a8 
any language now ipoken in Europe, mixed with ſome Arabic words and 
terminations, introduced by the Moors. | 4 e ec 
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© -Rz2z16109;} The Spaniards: are zealous: and bigoted Catholics; the, WI + 
2 is governed by and Biſhops, ſuhject to. the controul of 8 
: Inquſition,. a deſpotie, infamous, and cruel tribunal of religi wht 
was-Chiefly: eſtabliſhed in Spain hy Cardinal Ximenes, who well tn Me 
political uſe to make of it. The eruelties of the Inquiſition have been Wl Co 
chiefly exerciſed againſt the Jews. The power of this tribunal is noy Wl Ber 
viſibly declining, and ſeems haſtening to it's fall; the preſent king of Spaig WY ten 
Raving taken a bolder ſtep to humble it than any of his predeceſſors; hy #1 
thing an le, ordering that no buſineſs ſhould. be tranſateq all. 
in the holy nor any ſentence carried into execution, without being aud 
firſt ſubmitted to the inſpection of the Royal Authority. our 
Aenstsgorzics AND BisHorxrics. ] There are eight Archbiſhoprie, . #9! 
and forty-fix biſhoprics in Spain. The archbiſhop of Toledo is the Primat Wh 0 
of Spain, and Grand Chancellor of Caſtille. His revenue amounts to fift ſed: 
thouſand pounds ſterling per a m. 2 bu 
Un vERsTTIEs. ] There are twenty-three, of which the chief are Salz« ble 
manza, Alcala, Valladolid, Seville, Valentia, Lenda, &c. The reſt an 
e F — 


CoxvenTs.} There are alſo in Spain 2141 convents and nunneries held 


containing at leaſt 50,000 monks and nuns. | B 
FVV e bert 
Or Tux REVOLUTIONS ax'y rar FORM os ue 

p GOVERNMENT ix SPAIN, . Wee 


—— N was antiently called Iberia, from the river Iberus, and ſome» d 
KJ times Heſperia, from its weſtern ſituation. It is uncertain who wen 
the original inhabitants, but it was probably firſt peopled from Gau Cid 
which is contiguous to it, or from Africa, from whence it is only ſeparated I At 
by the narrow Streight of Gibraltar. | e 9.6 
This kingdom was the priocipel canſe of the two Putic wars, betweet 
the Republics of Carthage and Rome. The event of the ſecond Punic 
war, between two and three hundred years before Chriſt, paved the we 
for the conqueſt of the ſouthern part of the kingdom by the Romans; but 
thbe mountainous provinces im the north were not ſubdued till the reign of 
Auguſtus, The Roman empire in this country laſted more than 400 year 
after the Chriſtian æra; about which period the Goths, Vandals, and other 
northern nations, broke in upon it, and made a conqueſt of Spain. 
Theſe again, towards the end of the Seventh Century, were invaded 
the Moors; who d all Spain, and obliged ſome bodies of reſolute Wente 
Chriſtians to take refuge in the mountainous parts, where they coneerted dB 
meaſures to ſhake of the Arabic yoke, The Arabs attacked them all in WW. © 
their reſpective ſtrong holds, which obliged the Chriſtians to different 
chiefs in different places, who made ſeparate conqueſts upon the Moors, 
=o circumſtance gave riſe to the diſtribution: of Spain into ſeveral king- 
doms. a | f 
During a very long ſubſequent period, Spain was perpetually engage 
in bloody wars, in which the Moors met re eated overthrows from 
the bravery of the reren, till mo the middle of the . 
tury, when all the kingdoms of Spain, Portugal excepted, which el 
reviouſſy tata oa it by Alphonſo, _ — in Ferdinand and 
fabella, who having taken the city of Granada in the year 1491, expelled 
all. the Moors who. would not be converted to Chriſtianity, together with 


their Jewiſh ſubjects, from the kingdom. 3 
| | 0 
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Donna Juana, the: eideſt daughter of ferdinand and Iſubella, was mar- 
ned ta tha Archduke. Don Phihp L. from which union ſprang the Emperor 
Charles V, who ſuereeded in right of his mother to the throne of Spain, 
iich thus devolved ta the Houte of Auſ trina. 
The year after the Moors were ſubdued, Ameriea- was diſcovered h 
Columbus, and within thirty years after, the Empires of Mexico and 
germ were conquered, by. . Charles V. became poſſeſſed of ſueh ex- 
tenfive dominions in Europe, Africa, and particularly in Ameriea; te 
Wurer of immneuſe treaſures, that they excited the jealouſy and alarme of 
dl che neighbouring nations. His ambition, however, knew no hounds ; 
and; ha was perpetually engaged in foreign wars, and conteſts with his 
om Fruteſtant ſubhetts. Aﬀer a long and turbulent reign, he reſigned his 
croum to: his ſom Philip II, in the year 1556, and ſhut himſelf up in a 
2170 motaſtery; where he died two years after. Philip I. thus became pe 
to fif ſed:af: Spain, the Netherlands, and ſome Italian Rates, together wath-all 
bis father's e 8 _ — — Charles 3 
* never prevail upan the Princes many to elect him Emperor. This 
, uit they; conferreck.upon Ferdinand his brother, by which the formidable 
elt an BY power of the Houſe of Auſtria. was divided, Spain, with. all · che abeve- 
: mentioned poſſefſibns remaining with the elder branch; while the younger 
neries, Wl held the Empire, with the: kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia; 
_ Bhilip-IL who married Mary of England; and was as violent a bigot ag 
berſalf in the cauſe a rope; and who after her death paid his ſſes 
5 08' unſucceisfully ta Queen 1zabeth; attempted to govern as arbitrarily in 
1 te Netherlands as in Spain, and to introduce a kind of Inquiſition for the 
ä ſuppreſſion. of the Protaſtants, who. were very numerous there. This 
| ſomes ¶ ccalioned; ageneratinturrettion of the Flemings, and a civil war com- 
o wen menced, in which the Duke of Alva, the King of Spain's General ener- 


- 


Gaul, Wi 6iſed great crueities;. but was not able to ſubdue them, as they were | 
rated ted by the: Queen of England (Elizabeth) and. by France. Philip then 
e in 2588, that moſt: formidable fleet which he proudly calſed the 


etween BY Iavincihle Armada; and with: which he attempted to invade England; but 
| Pucic WY dy the dravery-and activity of the Engliſh, and the ſtorms the fleet had ts 
xe way ll encounter, titer greateſt; part of it was'deſtroyed. ot 
is; but . He afterwards entered: into a:war: with France, with no hetter- ſucceſs 
-ign of {il Dpas the death of Henry king of Portugal in 1579, he invaded! that 
> year i kingdom, wbiak he claimed, as: ſon and heir of Ilabella, daughter of 
} other i Emanuel King of Portugal ; and though the Braganza family protended to 
( brior right, tiiey were: not then ſtrong enough to oppoſe Phalip's uſurpa · 
ded by den, hy which: he dame poſſeſſed of the Spice iſlands; and other ſertle- 
eſolute Wente of the Portugueſe in the Eaſt- Indies, as well of Guinea in Africa, 
jeerted and Brazil in South Ameriaa. enn r n t "SAL 
v all in . The Spaniards; having prohibited all commeres+ withi-the: difaffected 
ferent i Netherlands, the Dutch fitted out fleots, and made themſelves maſters of 


Moors, the moſt condiderable fettloments: the Fortuguaſe had in the- Kaſt- Indies 

| king- Wile that kingdom was under the dominion; of Spain: They alſo ſubdued 
dart of Brazil, and fadifturbed the navigation of che Spaniards to America 

gage and the Baſt Indies, that Spain; was contenced - to grant a truce ti the 

s tron even United Provinces of; the: Necherlands, which had thro:wn- off the 

þ cen BPPaniih: yoke: in 16030; the other ten provinces having been redured 

Sow CNN Unger _ dominion. of Spain, by tha Dukes of Alva, - and: other 

id and pant ( 5 | | 22 

,pelled . Che Spaniands ranerwechthe war with the Dutch in 1622. It continued 


nt]. the . i648; when the: Dutch, were acknowledged independent 
| I. In 
ö 


N Rs at treaty of Weſtphalia. 
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future pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy for them and 


their heirs. Not long after, howeyer, Lewis XIV. invaded the Spaniſh 
8 again, reduced Franche, Comptẽ or Burgundy, and took Liſle, 

ournay, Charleroy, Douay, Oudenard, with ſeveral more towns. 
The war between France and Spain being revived in 1072, the Spaniards 


loſt Conde, Valenciennes, Cambray, pres, St. Omers, Bouchain, Aire 


and Maubeuge, with all Franche Compte ; which were confirmed. to 
France by the treaty of Nimeguen, 1078. War commencing again in 


683, the French took Courtray, Dixmude, and Luxemburgh ; which 
5 was confirmed to France hy a ſubſequent treaty; but Courtray and 
; ©4571 gf * Att? TY 


Dixmude were refiored to Spain: 


In 1689, Spain entered into a confederacy with the Emperor, and Fas 


paire, England, Holland, and the Northern Crowns, againſt France; but 
the allies under Prince Waldeck were defeated at Fleurus in, 1990, befor 
the Engliſh had joined them. Mons was taken by the French in 1691 
and Namur in 1692; and the Confederates loſt the battle of Steinkirk the 


fame year. In 1693, the French gained the victory at Landen, took Huy 
and Charleroy, with Palamos and Girone in Catalonia. In 1695, King 
William, who commanded the Confederates, retook Namur; the French, 


% 


on the other hand, took Deynſe and Dixmude, bombarded Bruſſels, and 


made fourteen battalions. of the Allies <a bf. write 
In 1697, the French took Aeth in Flanders, and Barcelona the capital 
of Catalonia in Spain, and plundered Carthagena in America of much 


: 1 They conſented however. to a peace, which was concluded à 
5 the ſame year. They reſtored Catalonia, Luxemburg, and all the 


they had taken in Flanders during that war, to the crown of Spain, 


Charles II. King of Spain, baving no iflue, England, France, 
Holland, formed in 1669, the famous treaty of partition, for dividing the 


dominions of the crown of Spain upon his death. Charles was ſo much 


offended at this, that on his. death bed, he ſigned a will, by which be 


bequeathed all his dominions to Philip Duke of Anjou, grandſon of 


. Lewis XIV. of. France. Accordinghy; on the i 8th of. February 1701, afte! 
the death of Charles II. Lewis dectared his grandſon Philip, King of 


Spain, who arrived at Madrid on the 14th of April 2701. A war enfued; 
and Charles Archduke of Auſtria, ſecond ſon of the Emperor Leopold, a 
ſet up in oppoſition to Philip V. His claim was ſupported by the maſt 
time powers and at firſt favoured. hy many. of the Gramdees of he 
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the nter vafidus fecelles of the Allies, in the courſe of which Philip wi 
ce- Wl driven from his capital, and almoſt obliged to ahandon the kingdom, his 
er party at len h prevailed, and at the peace of Utrecht in 1713; he w "_ 
: acknowleged King of Spain, all the Confederates leagued again 
n him, t the ror. Fdili , by tlie articles of this peace, was left 
ly in polleſſon Ubon of Spain, it's American colonies, and ſetttemettts iir the 
0 12 But the Tspaniin dominiotis in Italy, with the iſlands of 
Sicily and Sardinia, were diſmembered from the monarchy; and the iſland 
dirk of Minorca; with the fortreſs of Gibraltar, were ceded to Great Britain. 
Philip V. having thus aſcended the throne of Spain, was hot yet fim 
— upon it, becauſe the inhabitants of Catalonia ſtill refuſed ro acknow- 
pe him. After a ſtubborn defence, they were at length entirely re- 
2 the King's forces, when their country was artnexed to the crown 
5 Ca a8 a donquered IrOvVInce. | 
After che reduction of Catalotia, Philip turned His thoitghtts to the res 


rid Wl bovering of his Ttahan dominions. With this view he married Elizabetn 

d all Farneſe, beireſs of Parma, n and Tuſeany. This match was 

and tiegotiared by thee Abbe Alberon ep oy Wee of the Wo 

mim Wl Parmeſan, ro to be Prime M Kaner in pads by the influence of the | 4 

alle, Queen was p mains: Ak mu ity of Cardinal | | 

Lie This ratbent mitiiſte uing 1 and amhitĩous deſigns with · | 
ard. WF bur reſerve, in ceyoctery to Bite 4 ut once from the exhauſted "} 
Aire, gate to which it lad been n ed by t war for the ſucceſſion, Wa 
* the Kin ons brink. 2 Cs a Clit 1 5 _ 
in i The reatly iner the an ending = 
hich ar the Ea erer bed forfelred tin right £0 the 2 e | 1 
y awd dh; by not delivering up Catalonia apt the'iſland of Majorca to King: - 


Thilip, wvaded and fubdued rhe iſland of Sardinia'in 1717; and the next 


En. hear wvaded Sicily, and reduced the greateſt part of that iſland, Upon hl 
; but t the Emperor, Great Bricain, and Frame, entefed into a 3 | | 
xefore del Spain, which was at firſt ſtyled the Triple alliance ; and afterwards, - i 
160% 1 of Holland, ec Bance. Thes niards would | = 
k the n all probability, foon have 2 e conqueſt of#Sicily, had mot ' i 
c Huy WW dir Byng been ſent by Kin rge into o the Mediterranean with a * 
King WiMrong ſquidron, to protect it. The Admiral fell in with the he \Spaniſh feet 1 
each Mifrom Barcelona, off Methina, and totally defeated it, taking alu deſtre y- 
„ And x trentyithree ſhips of the line. . „ 
- WF Nor were Alberoni's views confined, to Italy ; his reſtleſs ſpirit endea- | 
1 foured to difturb the tranquillity of all Europe. He was the author of a 

m 


onſpiracy in France againſt the Duke of Orleans the Regent, and at- 


ded n er to place che Pretender upon the throne of Great Britain. He 

all the faded abont 1000 men in Scotland, where they were joined - 8 

Spain, ooo jacobites under the command of the Ear! "of Seaforth. ; 
e, and Whoops were 1 kly defeated and difperſed. A fen ſhips, about the fams 

ng te me, failed n Vigo to the coaſt of Britany, wich an intent to raife a 

. ſurrection im chat province, as aint 15 Duke 6£ Orleans ; But t 

IEA: 0 


eee Fe NN 1. 


Hon of ce they ſent a powerfol army azaint Spain, undder 
Tha i 4 of the Dake of Berwick. who in three months mache "himſelf | 
ins alter of the provinces of Guipuſcoa and Rouifitlon, with all their fortifies— 
-niued; ces; and at Port:Paſſage, and Satmtogna, butnt ſeven ſhips of war, 


a materials for ſeven more. A few months after the Engliſh landed wit 
o men at Vigo, where =, * themſelves ah of the town, and 


* 


f 
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 earried off fix ſpall veſſels, Theſe ill ſucceſſes at length opened the eye 


"* 


* 


the Infanta of Spain, then only three years old, into France, as tutyr, 


Court of Spain. This and 8 other points were to be ſettled at Can 


- 


7 


: they arrived, and loſt all their artillery. . . | 
Ph 


l 
* 


of Philip: Cardinal Alberoni, who had been the cauſe of this war, 
was diſgraced, and obliged to return to Italy. This gave occaſion to the 
Congreis of Cambray, where, while ſome preliminary points were ſettling, 4 
. Philip ſent the Marquis of Leyde with a conſiderable fleet and army t 
the relief of Ceuta, which had been beſieged for twenty-ſix years by the 
Moors, who. were totally routed by the Spaniſh-troops a few days after 


ilip in the year 1721, at the ſolicitation of the Duke of Orleans, ſen; 


Queen to Lewis XV. The ſucceſſion of the Infant Don Carlos to th 
Dutchies of Parma and Tuſcany, ſeemed now to be the chief object of the 


bray; but as the Emperor delayed the "Congreſs, Philip concluded ; 
particular treaty with Great Britain, which having the aſſiento, or 
contract for the Negro trade renewed, agreed to reſtore the ſhips taken of 


SP. >: av. 55 | | 
5 5 1724 Philip publicly abdicated his crown in favour of. his eldeſt {9 2 
Don Lewis, then in the ſeventeenth year of his age. The joy of t 
Spaniards, which was very great upon the acceſſion of this Prince, wa of 
ſoon changed into mourning, by the unexpected death of Lewis I, which au 
happened from the ſmall-pox, in the eighth month of his reigg. 40 
_ Philip was then perſuaded to reſume the reins of government, and th Wl deg 
year following concluded a particular treaty with the Emperor; upon 7 
which the Plenipotentiaries were recalled, from Cambray, where they hi 1 
trifled away three years. By this Vienna treaty, negotiated with the us WW cam 
moſt ſecrecy by Baron Riperda, Philip reſigned all pretentions to Naples, WW Pon 
Sicily, the Low-Countries, . and the Milaneſe ; while the Emperor u. the 
nounced all claim to Spain and the Indies, and promiſed to grant the in-W q;j,, 
veſtiture of Parma and Tuſcany to Don Carlos. Philip ſoon after enter ab 
into an oſſenſive and defenſive alliance with the Court of Vienna; the n 
balance which, Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia, concluded a mutg publi 
alliance at Hanqyer.. _ _..- * * | the | 


ud 


* 


was accordingly appointed at Soiſſons tor this purpoſe; But the negoth 


States General -afterwards acceded. By this treaty the Oſtend Comp 


« 
— 


* u 
* . 


; 2 Don Carlos and 6000 Spaniards to Italy, and to ſecure the eh 
entia. 


© Baroh Riperda on his return om Vienna was created a Duke ; but l . 
adminiſtration not being approved by the Spaniards, he reſigned his pi and 8 
of prime miniſter, and took refuge in the houſe of Mr. Stanhope, tit cedin 


Eritiſh ambaſſador at Madrid, from whence he was taken and imprilondy Wi the 1. 


but found means to eſcapde. CCC 
Tue Emperor, who was offended with the oppoſition he had met will and 8i 
from Great Britain, in eſtabliſhing an Eaſt India Company at Often Th 


fomented the differences that had ariſen between that Court and Spain, . 
that in 1 77 the Spaniards laid ſiege. to Gibraltar, from whence they ie 
tired with iſgrace after four months open trenches. Cardinal Fleuri u# 
at this time bouring to eſtabliſh a general pacification, and a congra 


tions here meeting with many interruptions, Philip in 1729 concludel 
particular treaty at Seville with Great Britain and France, to which i 


eat given up; Great Britain engaged to furniſh ſea and land forces, 


flion of that Prince to the Dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, ® 


* * bes 24 tt HK 5 Keg 1 l "FR zan 
Ia the mean time a marriage was agreed upon between, Ferdina 


Prince of Aſturias, and the Infanta of Portugal ; and another be 


— — 


r M - .»þ 


c Price of Brizif, and Mary the Infanta of Spain, who hid bech corittdfied 
, in marriage with Lewis the XVth of France. | * 


the The Emperor alarmed at that article in the treaty of Seville, for intro- 


* 


would endanger the loſs of all his Italian dominions; and marched a body. 


it was fuſpended for two years; but the Britiſh fleet, commanded by Sir 
Charles Wager, with land forces on board, joined that of Spain iu the 
year 1731, and convoyed Don Carlos with 6ooo Spaniards to Leghorn, 
which the Emperor ſeemed to conſent to, upon the maritime powers 
guaranteeing to him the poſſeſſion of his Italian domin ons. 1 OJ 


The ſettlement of Don Carlos being accompliſhed, the eourt bf Spain 


under Count Montemar, who defeated the Mooriſh forces, and ſoon re- 
covered the city of Oran, though detended by a garriſon of 10,026 mefi. 
The Spaniards, deſirous of extending their dominions in Italy, embraced 
the firſt opportunity of breaking with the Emperor. The throne of 
oland: becoming vacant in 1733, Staniſlaus laid claim to the crown he 
ad formerly poſſeſſed, and was ſupported in his pretentions by the King 


and Ruſſia fixed the Elector of Saxony upon the throne; whieh the ** 
of France confidering as a perſonal affront, entered into an offenſive ani 
defenſive alliance with Spain and Sardinia, againſt the Emperor and the 
c e 3 ö 7 

The war which enſued was favourable to the Spaniards; who in one 
campaign made an entire conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples; In 17351 

Don Carlos completed the conqueſt of Sicily, and was cfowned King of 


driven from almoſt all his poſſeſnons in Lombardy and Tuſaany; and 
unable to withſtand the French on the Rhine, ſolicited the mediation of 
the maritime powers. By their interference the preliminary articles were 
publiſhed in the beginning of 1730; but ſo many difticulties aroſe, that 
the peace was not concluded at Vienna till November 1738. By this 
treaty, Parma and Placentia were ceded in full propriety tb te Emperor ; 
and his ſon-in-law was declared Duke of Fu'cany; the Duke, in feturn; 
ceding his dutchies of Bar and Lorraine to King Stanitlans. The fiefs of 
the Tortoneſe and Vigevenaſco were detgined from the Milaneſe in favour - 
of the King of Sardima; and Don Carlos was left in pofletbon of Naples 
and Sjeih:, and ſome places on the coaſt of Tuſcau f 


bs 


The treaty of Vienna was ſcarce ratified, when Spain was menated 


the piracies;; hoſtilities, and even cruelties, committed in the American 
legs by the Spaniſh' guarda coftas, - Spain endeavoured to juſtify theſe 
proceedings, by alleging that the Britiſh merchants had for many years 
carried on an illicit traffic with the Spaniſh cotonies in America, to the 
great prejudice of che country. All attempts to ſettle theſe matters 
amicably proving” ineffectual, a war broke out between the ts nations in 
1739. In Pecember of the fame year Porto Bello was taken by Admiral 
Vernon The Spaniards, about the time time,  fuffer&d much from the 
rTarages of the Barbary. corfairs on their coaſts, and were threatened" with. 


mark diſcovered. before it took enect, aud the author or it was put to 
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ducing Spaniſn forces into Italy, protetted againſt it, foteſeeitg that this 


of troops into Italy, to prevent this meaſure, by wHich the execution of 


turned their views to Africa, where they ſent an army of 25,000 men 


of France; his ſon-in-law, - Notwitfiſtanding this, the courts of Vienna 


the two-Sicilies in Palermo the capital of the ifland. _ The Emperor; 


Vith a new war: with Great Britain, on account of diſputes concerning the 
freedom of trade in America. The Britiſh Court had long complaiped-of 


the loſs of their beſt provinces in America by a conſpiracy, which Was 
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with England, by their being engaged in an Italian war, which the Ca- 
mie of ſecuri n to his third ſon, Don Philip. 


manders, yet the Spaniſh ſhips which were brought i into action were defeated, 


on all fides. By this treaty, the Queen of Hungary ceded the Dutchie 
; of Parma, 1 and Guaſtalla, to Don Philip; with the reſerve, that i 


the igterna! policy of his 1 He encouraged the ſpirit of induſtry 
— 3 promened © oo! 


the throne, began his reign with ſeveral acts of popularity. Among others, 
remonſſrances of his fubjects. The war with Great Britain was now carried 


ceed to the crown of Spain or Sicily, they ſhould revert to the Houſe of 


in five months, under the Marquis de la Enſenada, then Prime Miniſter a 


— the rupture between — and France, he de he would 
fully. In 1 285 he was een into ſo EP a ſtate of melancholy by 


* : # 
+ bs ? 9 . - 
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The furtber fuceefs of the Engliſh arms in the Weſt Indies was aftet- 
prevented, by the omiſſion of ſending timely reinforcements to 


bees ll Vernon to carry on the fiege of Carthagena; and the attention 
of the Spaniards was drawn off Hows oh the vigorous proſecution of the war 


_tholic King commenced upon the death of the Emperor Charles VI. in the | 
The Spaniards were very unſucceſsful in Italy, and in 1743 an En 
Hrs hs th the Mediterrancan, under Admiral erb — 20 85 
turbed their trade, but alſo rendered it difficult for them to ſend ſupplies 
to > their troops on that continent, The following year an engagement 

fought between the combined fleets of France and Spain, and the 
Engliſh under the Admirals Matthews and Leftock, Although this en 

nt did not prove a general one, from the French refuting to- join | 
gre of battle, and from a miſunderſtanding between the Britiſh com- 


From "his time nothing memorable happened. in the affairs of Spain 
till the 1 1th day of July 1746, when Phibp V. died at Madrid, and was 


Hucceeded b his ſon Ferdinand, - + 
Ferdi VI. who was about thirty-three years of age bett he aſcended 


he affi two. days in the week to receive in Fin perſon the petitions and 


on with — — to Spain, and particularly to its commerce; 
and the .Spaiards, in this campaign, had been twice defeated in Lom. 


, with the loſs of more than 20,000 men. 
The treaty of Aix-l1a-Chapelle in 1948 at length put an end to the wi 


ſhould die without male iflue, or if he, or his poſterity, ſhould fic- 


Auſtria. The affiento, or contract for Negroes, was likewiſe granted to the 
Engliſh merchants for four years. 
- «Neither the points in diſpute reſpecting the right claimed- by. the Spaniſt I dom, 
guarda * of ſearching foreign ſhips that approach their America: iſ vas c 
colonies, nor ivilege the Spaniards claimed of fiſhing at Newfound- Wl contui 
land, nor 8 ufive right 925 infiſted upon to the Bay of cen gry In 
were mentioned in this trea - Theſe were referred to 4 ſeparate difcul 
ſion, and were finally ſettled by a treat concluded at Madrid in 1750. 
Ferdinand, in the mean time, 4 particularly to the regulation of 


len manufactures; * * gave great ad 


2 Engliſh ſhi 1 and weavers to induce them to ſettle! - May hc 
| encd the communication between the two Caſtiles, b ſeems ; 
5 coor Be — -ſix miles in length, on which there are no leib (rigues 


283 — = ſeven bridges of fine architecture. It is a demi 
circumſtance, that all theſe great improvements were begun and _ 


The remaining years of F erditand's reign, after. the ing of the 
of Madrid, were very barren of 92. 2h About fon "A after, 


Ea ict neutr ality, whi however he did not adhere to: very faith» 


» 4 4 — 


Vs 


death of his Queen, that he never perfectly recovered from it, but died on 
the 10th of Auguſt in the following year. He was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther Don Carlos, King of the Two Sicilies, who reſigned that kingdom, 4 
and disjoined it from the monarchy of 1 by a ſolemn deed, in favour 
of his third fon; ſetting aſide his eldeſt fon on account of his unbecillity, 
and reſerving his {ſecond ſon for the 1 ſucceſſion. | 
Charles III. ſeemed at firſt inclined to obſerve the pacific conduct of his 
+ org but in the year 1761 he entered into a correſpondence with 
the court of Verſailles, which termjnated in the famous family com = 
ratified in September 1761. It contained — other things a my 
defenfive alliance between the branches of the Houſe of Bourbon, and a 
reciprocal guarantee of all the dominions they ſhould be poſſeſſed of at the 


next peace. | | | | 
\ The conſequench of this compact was 2 war between Spain and England 
in 1762; which terminated the following year greatly to the diſadyanta 
of the Spaniards, fince, beſide the ory loſſes they ſuſtaized in the 
capture of the Havannah in America, and that of Manitla in the Eaſt 
Indies, they ſuffered very materially in their trade from the activity of the 
Engliſh navy, and were alſo diſappointed in the only inſtance in which they 
might reaſonably haye expected ſucceſs, their invaſion of Portugal, B37 
the treaty of Peace in 1763, they deſiſted from their pretentions to 2 
fiſhery at Newfoundland ; were obliged to cede both the Floridas to us, 
and to allow us to cut log-wood in the Bay of Honduras. _— 
In 1765 a memorahle event happened in Spain, the expulſion of the | 
order of eee the whole kingdom. he incident itfetf was not i 
more extraordinary than the mode in which it was conducted. On the 3 i ſt 
of March, about midnight, troops were ſent to the ſeveral houſes of theſe 
fathers in Madrid, the doors and bells ſecured, and a centinel placed at 
each cell, till all the fraternity could be aſſembled, when the King's com. 
mands were ſignified to them. They were immediately conveyed to Car- 
thagena with all their baggage, from whence they were embarked, and 
landed in Italy. The fame precautions were taken throughout the king» - 
dom, ſo that the total expulſion of that numerous and formidable hoc i 
was completed in every part of the Spaniſh dominions without the let 
confuſian or diſturbance. .. | | 1-2 | it 
In the year 1779 Spain was again drawn into a war with England in 
conſequence of the family eom above-mentioned. In this war, how; ' I 
yer, they ſeem to have had a favourite object in view, the recovery of 
Gibtaltar. Whether they will ſuceeed in this, or whether they will * 
more advantage in this war from their union with France than they di 
in the laſt, is a queſtion which future events can alone determine. It 
may however be obſerved in general, that the bulk of the Spaniſh natſon 
ſeems averſe to a war with England, which is uſually the refult of the in · 
ngues of the French at the court of Madri e. 
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—_ . -- 2 ExTEnT. D about 345 miles in length: And between the Lee 
= of and 10 degrees Weſt, about 160 miles broad. 


=_ - - Bounnaztrs.) Spain on the North and Eaſt. On the Weſt nd South 


| = the Atlantic: it is the moſt weſtern part of Europe. 
| 1 5 This he ben, is divided into three parts. the e potthern, the n ˖ 
_ | . E 
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bn | 1 Morgrafnuz ] Partugal i is as nat a eountry as Spain, and the "_ 
1 mountains are uſually barren ; the chief are thoſe which divide Algam [ 


from Alentejo; thoſe in Tralos Montes, and the rogk of Liſbon, at ti ture 
mouth of the Tajo, called Cape Roca, or Cintra, 


Rivens. J The rivers in portugal are, 1, The Guadiana. 2. The Taj the 
or Tagys, 3. The Munda or Mondego, 4. The Dguro or Duero; il falt « 
the M Iinho. The origin of them all is in Spain; and they fall into the L 
Atlantic, There are ſeveral _ TO in on he kingdom famous for thel oe 
medicinal virtues. ä a 0 


. - PROMONTORIES OR Ears. ] 1, Cape We” near the mouth of the day 
river Mondego, <. Cape Roeca, at ee entrance ot the river { 4 | 
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4. Cape Eſpichel, at the entrance of the Bay St. Ubes; and, 4. Cape St, 


. 
oA + 


Vincent, on the South-Weſt point of Algarva. 


Bars.] Thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, South of Liſbon, and Lagos 


Bay in Algarva. _ 


: ny , 


» CL1MATE.] The climate in Portugal is more temperate than in Spain, 


with ſome difference in the ſeveral provinces. The northern parts are cold 
in winter; and in the ſouthern the ſummer heats are great, though very 
ſupportable from the cooling ſea breezes which refreſh the country in 
ſummer, and the ſpring is delightful, _ W | 

Soll AND PRODUCE.) The foil though fruitful is not ſo much ſo as 
that of Spain, nor are the fruits ſo good, though of the ſame kind. Por- 
tugal, however, abounds in excellent wine and oil. Moſt of the latter 
article is made in the fad ang of Alentejo, where oliye-trees thrive better 


neglected here, much of the corn is imported. The fleſh of the cattle and 
poultry is lean and dry, but there are large quantities of ſea and river 
fiſh, and of ſea- ſalt. | | | 


* ANiMALs.] There are great numbers of cattle and ſheep in ſome diſ- 
tricts; but in moſt places graziery is at ſo low an ebb, that the greateſt 
part of the-beeves come from Spain. The horſes are not large, but fleet. 
Mules, being furer footed, are more in ufe both for 
The hogs and kids are the beſt food. | 


' Mayor ACTURES.] There are few. of theſe catried on in the kingdom. 


The Portugueſe, indeed, make-a on linen, varieties of ſtraw-work, and 
candy ſeveral fruits, They have only ſome coarſe filk and woollen manu- 
factures; and though they have the beſt materials for theſe purpoſes, they 
are moſtly diſpoſed of raw to foreigners. _ 7 75 


| rg Portugal has a conſiderable foreign trade, eſpecially with 
England, exchanging, it's wines, alt, and fruit, for the Britiſh woollen 
manufactures, with which it furniſhes it's colonies and ſubjects in Afia, 
Africa, and America, The . in- Brazil and Seuth America are 
immenſely rich; yielding gold, ſilver, diamonds, ſugar, indigo, copper, 


tobacco, train-oil, Brazil, and other dying woods, gums, and drugs. 


The Portugueſe have extenſive plantations alſo on the Eaſt and Weſt coaſt 

of Africa, from - whence they bring gold, ivory, and flaves ſufficient to 

manure their ſugar -and tobacco plantations in Brazil. They carry on a 

=_ commerce with the Eaſt-Indies, where they are ſtill poſſeſſed of 
their capital, and ſeveral other places. e | 


Theſe oem are exchanged for corn, falt-fiſh, and ſuch manufac- 
t 


tures as they do not or cannot work themſelves. = » 
Liſbon is the greateſt port in Europe, except London and Amſterdam : 

Oporto and Viana are alſo 

the Dutch St. Ubes ; where Engliſh- ſhips frequently take in a lading of 

falt when they are bound to America. . f 


Liſbon is ſuppoſed to contain about 150,000 inhabitants; Oporto about 


eee 


CovsriTurtox.] Portugal, as well as Spain, is an unlimited monar- 


chy; but the conſent of the three ſtates, or Cortes as they are ſtyled, is 
wat | . „ neceſſary 


$6.2 


+> 


1 


| further up the country. The country alſo produces 
plenty of file honey, and conſequently of wax. Agriculture being greatly 


carriage and draught. * | 


conhderable 1 as well as Setuval, called by 
1 


4 
2 —— 2 err - © - ER. 


PFORTUGAL 
ion of new taxes, the ſettlement of the. 


The crown, in default of 2 l 2 
> the ſemalo lige, byt tis right is forfeited by marrying out'&f 


and other important co 


J The King's titles are, King of Portugal and + 
his and on the' other fide of the fea of Afriea, Lord of 
ea 


CinG's Tryrzs 
Igarves, on this 
ney, and of the 

Arabia, Perfia, India, Brazil, &c. 
In the year 1749: the King of Por 

- WI e title of His Moſt Fat 

The eldeſt ſon of Portugal is tiled Prince of Bragil, | 


ayigation, "conqueſt, and commerce 
il was digni 


8 dict XIV. with 1 1 Maj Fs 


> 1 . +3 


An us,] The arms of- Portugal are, Argent, five Eſeutcheons Azure 


placed eroſs: wife, each ck # with as many Beſants as the firſt, 


placed 


e, for Portugal. The Shield bordered Gules, 
_ charged with ſeren Towers, Or, three in Chief, and two in each Flanch. 
The Creft is a Crown, Or, under the two Flanches, and the Baſe of the 
Shield appears at the end of it; two Crofles, the firſt Flower - de- luce 
Vert, which is for the Order of Avis, and tlie ſecond Pattée Gules, for the 
Order of Chriſt;' the Motto is changeable, each King aſſuming a new 
words, Pro Rege et Grege, that is, for the 


Saltier-wiſe, and pointed Sa 


one; but it is 


Nonrzirx.] The degrees 6f nobility are nearly the ſame as in 
N. 27 5 55 : = | „ 8 z 3 5 os « x $5.44 , Ve 24 


' Orvexs oy KxienT p.] Theſe are four in number, 1. The order 
of Avis. 2. That of Chrift: 3. That of St, James; and 4. That of 
St. John. They have all commanderies and eſtates annexed to them, as in 


Foncxs.] Theſe both 
. the Europea 


_ The order of Malta has like wife twenty - three commanderics in 


ſea and land are the moſt inconfiderable among 


hey had only 12 ſhips of war, and thoſe but weakly manned, 
militia in Europe, were computed at 
df reſpectable 


In 1754 t 
Their troops, which are the wo 
14,000. But the preſent King is putting the flee 
footing; by augmenting it to the number of 25 ſhips. ' 


on a more 


. eee Taxe 51 Theſe, ſince the diſcovery of the Brazil mines, 


' ſaid to amount to more than three millions ang a half ſterli 


The cuſtoms and duties on goods. exparted and import 


annu· 
1ake 4 


ally farmed out hy the Crown from 


e >pliderab!e part of them; and are 
free years to three years. The duties are very high in Fortugal 


A, and 


Foreign 
w found- 
ay 27 


ea nar be advanced without the utter rain t the 
merchandize pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fiſh 


1:nd 25 per cent. Fil taken in the neighbouring ſeas and rivers 


r cent and the tax upon lands and cattle that are fold is 16 per cent. 
Tae. duty on ſnuff alone amounts to $0,000 crowns.» Beſic which, the 
Kiag draws a conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral orders of knighthood, 
of which. he is Grand Maſter. The Pope, in conſideration of the large 
ſu ns he draws out of this kingdom on other accounts; ' gives the king the 


W 


: i . * 


licences to eat fleſh at times proli. 


nN N H ,] A. 


able men as the Spaniards. Their dreſs, however, is more gay; but in 
pther reſpecks they bear a great reſem blalice to thei i neighbours whole. 


Pengons AND Hazrrts.} The Portugneſe are not eſteemed ſuch ww , 


* + 


- w 


cuſtoms they imitate.” | 
U N ; 


The Portugueſe ladies are ſmall of ſtature and thin, heir features regular 


their” dreſs coſtly, aud their deportmefit grave and auſtere, particularly 
do their ſervants, from whoni they exact the moſt obſequious homage: 
They are however reckoned eden modeſt, and witty. The houleg 
of the principal nobility are ſumptuouſiy furniſhed, and filled with a 
number of domeſtics, ſince they don't 2 any who ſurvive after 
ſerving their ancèſtors. IN Le LET 

Gxxtus, Cus xonts, &c,] In their genius, cuſtoms,.. diverſions, &c, 
they relamble Spain, of which they were 3 province ; but they have not 
diſtinguſhed themſelyes in the literary world nearly fo much as the Spa- 
niards ; and the preſent Portigueſe ſeem to retain nothing of that ſpirit 


- 
+ 


#1 7 _ 


Centuries. oo 


Feen 6: Nariouy' (he F604 Wil 290k 


. 


of Spain. It is univerſally ſpoken oh all the coaſts of Africa an 


far. as China, but mixed with the Language of the ſeveral nations in lat 
txtedifive tratt of country. o ere eee 


'Laxevace.] The Portu eſe language does not differ much Frocp 5 
| Alia, a f 


Is. ] The laws of this country are all contaiged in three yolume, | 


. and founded bn the civil law and their particular guſtoms. 
There are ſeveral courts of juſtice, which admit of appeal from one to the 
other; but the ca/a da eee is the firſt and fiigheſt tridunal, from 
which there. is no appeal in criminal caſes. F » "I OS 7 ry SO . 

REL1610n,] Their Religion is Popery in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, A Patri- 
archate has been eſtabliſnhed - at Liſbon, and this is the only circumſtance. 
in which the eccleſiaſtical government of Spain differs from that of Portu- 
pal The Patriarch of Liſbon is uſually a Cardinal, and one of the moſf 


wonourable families. 


* - * 


The Inquiſition reigned here till lately with as much 6 zeal 
and cruelty as in Spain. But the power, of this tribunal has, within'a few 
years, been much abridged, being taken from the Eccleſiaſtics, and tranf- 
erred to the Crown, to ſerve as an engine of State. ON 


Cuniostriks.] The Roman Bridge and Aqueduct at Coimbra. An 


Aquedu& over a valley at Alcintara. '* The Churet 8 near 
\ Dia- 


Litbon, where the royal family are buried, is very cent, A Dia- 
mond found in Brazil, in the poſſeſſion of the preſent King, and which ig 
reckoned the largeſt in the world. e. 
ArCup18ROPRICS AND ' BisHOpRICS.] The ping fe are, 
t Liszox; 2. Buaca; and 3. Ezoxa. There are allo ten biſhoprics, 
 Univens: Ties.) The three univerſities are, 1. Liſbon, - 2. Ebora, 
es © 1 2 n ; FSI Wading 4 fr One WG 


And 3. Cobra: © : ALE 
'#? FL x3 1 , 1 3 , | | : . ; . 


- 


. | | 


| 
| 
| 
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_ | REVOLUTIONS % MEMORABLE EVENTS, 


IH E hiſtory of Portugal, anciently called Lufitania, is blended with 
that of Spain, tince theſe two countries made but one kingdom till about 
the ICE century. In the reign of Alphonſo VI. King of Caſtile, Henry, 
born Duke of Burgundy, did that monarch ſuch eminent ſervices in 
the wars againſt the Moors, that he gave him his daughter Thereſa in 
marriage, created him Earl of Portugal in 1093, and left him as his own 
= abſolute; property all the conqueſts he had made in that country. Thus 
Henry, without aſſuming the title of king, laid the firit foundations of the 
ſeparate ſovereignty of Portugal. His ſon Alphonſo Henriques, who ſuc- 
cCceded him, having obtained a ſignal victory over the Moors in 1139, was 
_ - *proclaimed king by his army; which title was afterwards confirmed to 
Pam in 1179 by Pope. Alexander III. and in 1181 by the aſſembly of the 
fates at Lamego. Alphonſo HI: added the kingdom of Algarva to the 
crown of Portugal. The ſucceſſion : continued in the houte of Alphonſo, 
till in the year 1383 the legitimate male line was extinct in Ferdinand; 


upon which, John I. his father's natural ſon was admitted to thie throne 8 

in 1385; in whoſe reign the Portugueſe fettled in Africa, and diſcovered 5 
the Madeira iſlands and the Azores. 5 a hk; IE ow 
His great grandſon John II. an eniightened prince, was the firſt who de- bec 
clared Liſbon a free port, and made the ſcience of aſtronomy ſubſervient to "0 
navigation. Under his reign the Portugueſe doubled thg Cape at the ex- my 
ttremity of Africa. It was then called the Cape of Storms; but the prince, 8 a 


who foreſaw that it would open the paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, named | 
it the Cape of Good Hope. Emanuel, his couſin, who ſucceeded 38 
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bim, purſued the views of his predeceſſor, and in £497 lent Vaſco de tro 

| Gama with a fleet to India: this admiral, after a dangerous voyage of Ben 

ttmirteen months, landed at length in the Eaſt Indies, where the Portu- Phe 

za ſettled colonies, and became at that time ſole maſters of the trade 4 of 

between India and Europe. In 1501 they poſſeſſed themſelves, by means tne 

of Americns Veſputius, of the rich country of Brazil, in South America, trat 

_ which had been diſcovered fortuitouſly the year before by Peter Alvarez Fus 

ZW „ ; Fro 

John III. ſon of Emanuel, admitted in 1540 the new-founded order of 08 

: the Jeſuits, of which he was member, previous to any other European . t 

5 prince. He ſent a multitude of miſſionaries to convert the Eaſtern na- 2 

1 tions, and, among them, the famous Francis Xavier, founder of the or- Lees 
if if der, who planted the Chriſtian religion in India, Perſia, China, and Japan, 12 

1 as well as on the coaſt of Africa. ; * „ 'N 
1 This king was ſucceeded, in 1557, by his grandſon Sebaſtian, who 

{; 1 was then but three years old. This prince, in 1578, unadviſedly marched rag 

1 a powerful army againſt Muley Moluc,: into Africa, where he was ſlain id 
=! in a battle with that king, whoſe death, in the midſt of the action, from . 

uy Alneſs, did not prevent his troops from obtaining a complete victory. Se- a 


I 4 
8 I 


Hiaaſtian was ſucceeded by his uncle Cardinal Henry, who died after a reign 
df {ſeventeen months. After his death, Philip II. of Spain poſſeſſed him- 
ff of the crown, by means of his general, the Duke of Alva, who re- 

- duced the whole kingdom of Portugal to his obedience. 5 
. Portugal remained fixty years under the dominion of Spain; during 
which time the Dutch, having ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke, poſſeſſed them- 
flves of the beſt ſettlements he Portugueſe had in the Eaſt Indies, Ain, 
| oe 7 43 


. 


/ 


* , | | 
4 * * 


and prudent adminiſtration of his mother the Queen 


| 4 of England voted :, ooo for the relief of the ſufterers. 


and America, which they had enjoyed unrivalled upwards of an hun- 
dred years; but the Portugueſe afterwards recovered the provinces the 
Dutch had reduced in Brazil. : e OG 

The . ortuguele, wearied a? length with the eruelties and oppreſſions 
which they ſuflered under the Spaniſh government, revolted in 1640. 
They ſeized the opportunity of Spain being weakened by a long and un- 
ſacceſsful war with France, and the rebellion of Catalonia, and by means 


of u conſpiracy, as witely planned as it was happily executed, placed the 


Duke of braganza, by the title of John IV. on the throne. This prince, 
having taken every pothble precaution to ſecure to himſelf the quiet pot- 
ſeſnon of the crown, dicd in 1656, leaving two ſons, Don Alphonſo'and - 
Don Pedro, and a daughter named Catherine, afterwards married to 
Charles II. king of England. This alliance was the firſt cauſe of main- 
taining Portugal in its independence; for Pailip IV. of Spain having re- 
newed his claim to that kingdom, and invaded it, the Portugueſe, ſup- 
ported by England and France, obtained a decilive victory over the Spa- 
niards at Villa Vicioſa in 1660, and obliged Philip to renounce his 
pretentions. . f ne TT 
" Alphonlo VI. when he aſcended the throne in 1656, was only thirteen 
years old. In the early part of his reign he we EY by the wiſe 
owager, who had 

been declared regent by the will of her huſband. But being a weak 
prince, when he took the reins of government into his own hands, he was 
no longer able to main: ain himſelf on the throne. His queen, daughter 
of Charles Amadeus, Duke of Nemours, whom he had lately married, 
and his brother Don Pedro, conſpired againſt him, depoſed, and ſent him 
priſoner into the Azores, After this, Don Pedro procured a diſpenſation, 
from the Pope, and married his brother's wife. He took the title of re- 
ent, and gorerhed' in his mother's name till the year 16837 when Al- 

onto died, and Don Pedro was proclaimed king. agent cs, 


In the year 1703 Portugal entered into the grand alliance for oppoſing 


the ſucceiſion of the houſe of Bourbon to the crown of Spain, and for 
transferring it to the houſe of Auſtria. But the exertions of the Portu- 
gueſe upon this oecation were by no means equal to their engagements. 
From their own inactivity theretore, and the perpetual diflentions be- 


tween. the reſpective commanders, they ſuffered much during this war, 


in the courſe of which Don Pedro died, atter a reigu of twenty-nine years, 
including his regency, in 1706. He was ſucceeded . V. in the 
ſecond year of whole reign the battle of Almanza was loſt, which totally 
put an end to the claims of the houte of Auſtria, and fixed Philip V. upon 
the throne of Spain. | | Fiz, 
No other material incident happened in Portugal during this prince's 
reign, which was long and peaceable, ſince he governed forty - four 
ears, dying only in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his ton Don Joſeph, the 
te king of Portugal. Ro 1 bo e 
In the ſeventh year of this king's reign, that is, in Noyember 1756, that 
dreadful earthquake happened which laid great part of the wealthy and 
flouriſhing city-of Liſton in aſhes. The ſhocks continued for ſeveral days, 
and were felt in moſt parts of Europe; the waters in many places were 
agitated in a moſt ſurprizing manner; the city of Setuval, or St. Ubes, 
not far from Liſbon, was deſtroyed; and theſe convulſions of nature were 
lncceeded by a conflagration, which did ſtill more miſchief to the capital 
than the earthquake had done. Upon this. melancholy cataſtrophe, the 
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Four years. after, theſe natural commotions were ſucceeded by an event 


| page, died, in the fixty-third year of his age, a 
is 


which renewed the alarms of the Portugueſe, ſcarce yet recovered from 


- * the terror with which the former had inſpired them. On the zd of sep: 
ſember, 4760, an attempt was made upon the king's life, who was at. 

_ » tacked and wounded by.a number of aflaflins, in a ſolitary place on the 
Toad near Belem, as he was returning to Liſbon. Some of the moſt |if. 
Bnguiſhed nobility of Portugal, fulpetic 


d of having had a ſhare in this in. 
0 ed aſſaſſinat ion, Were ſoon after condemned and execute d bor it. But 


' theſe unfortunate pobles have by a very late edict been declared innocent 
| ofthe fact. and their proſcribed deſcendents reſtored to their former rau, 
The Jeſuits too, who were found to be concerned in the conſpiracy, were 


led from every part of the Portugueſe domjnions. = wy 
J 1762, Spain availed herſelf pf the natural and political diſtreſs of 
Mis calammtous kingdom, to renew her pretentions to the empire of it, 


War was declared by France and Spain ntly againſt Portugal, which waz 
invaded on n des by large bodies of Spaniſh troops, aſſiſted with 


is eight thopſand French auxiliaries. The Engliſh immediately ſent eight 


ouſang men to the ſuccour of their allies, under the command of Lord 
Tyrawley and the Earl of Loudon, white the Portugueſe were commanded 
by a German nobleman Count de la Lippe Buckebourg. The Spaniards 


| gained no other advantage than the capture of Almeida, which they were 


d to evacuate ; and the judicious diſpoſitions of Count de 


erwards obli 
301 Britiſh troops, dif 


la Lippe, joiued to the vigilance. and exertions of 


appointed all the efforts of the Spaniards, and obliged them to fall back 


mto winter quarters on the frontiers of their own country. Portugal waz 
from thi * 


s ſtorm by the enſuing general peace in 17653. 


TY From this ſhort ſketch of the hiſtory of Portugal, it muſt be evident, 


* Sov . 


that this kingdom owes its exiſlenge, as an independent ſtate, to the re; 
peated gu are England in its favour, How far jt was our political 


-mtereſt to ſupport Portugal againſt the pretentions of Spain, in the general 
view of e Farther 1 of 3 of the houſe of 
5 | auch, or how'far the 


areas of the houſe of Bragapza has been equi: 


yalent tp the generoſity of our conduct as their ally, it is not the buſineſs 


| en 

or a work of this kind to diſcuſs, We ſhall pnly obſerve, from a curſory 

vier of former tpeaties compared with ſome Jate gommercial tranſactions 

i that country, that the Portugueſe ſeem rather to have curtailed, than 
0 


have added to the privileges they had granted to us in the times of 
(romwell and Charles II. 3 85 « 42 21 B 

In the beginning of the year 1777, Don Joſeph, the late king of Por; 

| 5 nd the twentyꝛſeventh of 

reign. In the year 1732 he had married the Infanta of Spain, by 

whom he had. iſſue four daughters. The eldeſt of them, Maria, Frances 


6 


Tabella, Princeſs of Brazil, was married in 1760, by virtue of a iger 
e to her uncle Don Pedro. Their ſon, the r ce of | 


ira, born in 1761; was married juſt before the king's death to the Prin: 


8 gels Maria Benedifia, his mother's youngeſt fiſter. 


Upon the death of the king, the Princeſs. of Brazil was immediately ac · 
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$rrvarION: Oe. apt partly on the Northern Bd of 


Bovnvantes. On the North, the Engliſh Chanel; and on the North- 
Faſt, the Spaniſh Netherlands. 
On the South, the Mediterranean Sea and the pyrenean Mountains, 


which ſeparate it from Spain. 
On Ne] Eaſt, Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont ; from the 


ſt of which it is n by the Alps; and on the Weſt, the Bay of 
licey. 


ExrEVr. tl latitude 42 degrees to 51 North, about 642 males 


From longitude 8 degrees Eaſt to 5 Weſt, about 620 miles. | | 
This kingdom, for the convenience of deſcription, may be conſidered 


ts conſiſting of four grand diviſions, viz. The Northern, the Middle, 
the Southern, and the Fallen. bs TY TITER 


. PI Pro ovinces. I cue Towns: For = 


Picardy - N 2 17 E 
Iſle of France | N 2 19 E 
Champagne NE 4 10 E 
Normandy NW 1 45K 
Britany W 1 43 W 
Orleannois Mid. 1 53 E 
Lyonnois Mig. 4 49 E 
Provence |} SE' $/26E| 
Guienne and W > 36 W 
Gaſcony 8 W 34 E 
Rouſſillon n 2 53 E 
Dauphi „SE SE 
Burgundy 33 1.7 5 K 
Lorraine NE 14 8 E 
Alſace 1 7 F E 
Franche EZ: 6 24 E 
Compte _ | » of 3 


* K* — Dy — _—_— 
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Chief towns. 


| Prov. Parts. Subdivifion. | Port towny 
een Amiens | 
- K Thierache Guife 
» |= 1 5 St. Quintin 
33355 .  - $5 Peronne 
„ ſPonthieu Abbcville 9 
2 Eoulonois Boulogne 
= Anires © | Ardres | 
E = \Reconquered Country I Calais, urs wine . 
Le Vexin Noruand Rouen. 92 
| 5 Pais de Caux Caudebec | 8 8 
I Ecreux ee neee 1©3 
> | — (Bray | Gournay 2 2 
2 ; | V'h 
[Caen Caen 30 
- ” | Liveus Ale... 8 8 
S. 8 Bayeux —A ns i, cii5 2 2 
2 Contantin Coutances +91 ei 1008 
Avranchin Avranches „ LE 
Dees '- Seez | 8 
— 3.” I Alenſon b 


Hands, Guernſey, Jerſey, 454 Alderney, ſubject to out Britain.” 


Towns from whence Engliſh. noblemen take their dente viz, Aunal 


or Albemarle, and Granville. 


8 


+4 << * 
1 : 4 4% . 


5 Champagne — Troyes 
ET oo 
 — © = 0d Palben "| Langres .."_..__.. x 

Q | Irie Champcnoiſe_ | Meaux, Provins 
Sl {| Remois | . | 

8 Retelois I Retel ib TO 

2 A Hi h Champagne, or] St. Diſier 
tl ogg, ertois : = 
7 * | Chalonois 2 4 yo 5 =. 5 
e MEE Oo OTOL eh 
I Iſie of Trance Proper Faris | 7 
+ 1 3.1 Valos _ : Senlis, Crelpy | 
8 Le Vexin Frangois FPontoiſe 
8 41 Beawvailis Benur 8 
E 88 Soiſſons Soiſſonss 
2 1 4 | Eaonnois Laon eie 
11 | Meaux, La 
812 125 | » Lagny 74 
m |. CHanrep oix Meudon = 1 
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Prov. Parts. Subdiviſions. . p Chief towns. towns. 
Rennes | Rennes 127 
| bs [ Nantois | Nantes | | 32 
2 Brieu Brien TV 
2 | St. Malo St. Malo [5s 
Dol Dol ＋ 2 
Vannes Vannes ＋ 8.8 
'© | Triguer Treguier $0200 7 IH 
= q St. Pol de Leon 4 Breit 1583 
2 Quimper 8 Quim r Corentin . 
Tilands, Uſhant, Belleifle, and Poir Mourtier. - -- 
| Orleannois, Fro Orleans ö 3 
: 4: oo we | Blois 3 5 | 
| I: | Tonraine mo Tours | 
2 Anjou | Angers | {44 1 | 
| 245 | Beaufort, from whence 
1,03 ED che Duke of Beaufort | 
y takes his * - 
e LNivernois Nevers | ;Þ 
N Maine | Maas it. vr; 
Le Perche Gouet | Allnye | | 
- 3] Beauce _ ; Chartres r 
l vendoſmois | Vendoſme 1 
2 , 2 Poitou | Poictiers 2 1 
| Luconois Lucon | 17 
1.2 Augoumois Angouleſme 2 
J Aunis Rochelle, Rochefort 
23 Aubigni, from whence 
SJ the Duke of Richmond | : 
8 taxes his title of Wi | 
TE © | 3 in France. ;-Þ 
| Orleannoiĩs Le Gatinois Montargis * ; 
Other great towns, Saumur. n 
| Iſlands, ws, Ree, and Oye. | 
" Lyonnois Proper Lyons e 
J Beaujolois Beaujeu WES 
8 Forez __ | Feurs > 2 hes N 
8 Auvergne Upper St. Flour 4 ˖ 
© | & | Auvergne Lower | Clermont 3 
md | Þ « Bourbonnols . Moulins, Beek FPAr- | 
| - cheamhaud 4 
| LUMarche Gueret | 
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Chief towns. 
Aix | 


_ fSenez 
Digne 
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Port tewng 


oe 


Riez * in the mY 
of Provence. 


 fArles on the Nboue. 
I Marſeilles . 
Toulon Son the Sea. 
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Hieres and Antibes, on the Sea. 


— * 2 


i; 1 outotann 13 


: ee _ 8 5 


Albigeois Aby * + 
| Foix „ee Bog 
© |, Rouſſilſen  FPerpignarf [ 
2 | Laurapais Ladragais 6 
31 Narbonue Narbonne j 
&| | Beers  fBeziers [ 
x | ».| Niſmes TY i LY 'Niſnies, Mompelier | 
9 8 F - "AE vau ah Mende ; 1 
t Verein *% IJ Vierais fViviers 5 
. 
4 Guieune Proper [Boardezux - 7 ED 
| 5 Baſadois * [Bafas . as 
23 | >] Agenois « © n | 
2 WE Rovergne — 1 | 
2 fer 1 
| Limoſfin Limoges | 
— 4 . — PI © 4 1 — 
> Armagnae | Auch Ra 
_ Les Landes Acq's or Dax 
8 2 4 Albret .. Albert | 
345 Condomois {Condom 
Gaure { Fleurence 
1 2 | | ; 
: Prot. 


Prov. 


OP 


Burgundy 8 OE 


Gaſcony. 
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nd, 105 Parts, Subdivifions | Chief towns: 
E Labour or Baſqueſs | Bayorine 
| < ] Gaſcony Proper Ayre 
; T4 Aſaraz _ Mirande 5 
5 | & | Comminges Lombez 29 
£ © 2 
ö 813 Lower Navarre St. Palais | 
1 : 6 |S } Soule Mauleons A 
< ) Bearne T Pan 
W 2 Bigorre Tarbe 
4 8 Conferatis St. Lizier. 
g 5 2 et oh 2 ——— 
5 3 DET EG, he ERS | „ 
” 5 and the Iſere Vienne | 
1  \ Valentinois Valeiice on the Rhone 
is Graifivaudari Grenoble on the Iſerè 
2 Gapengois Gap 
2 Embrunois Embrun 
. & | Diois Die 
| 8 The Baronies Buy | 
Tricaſtin | St. Paul trois Chateaux 
: Briaticotitiois. 4 Briangon 2 
F< | Dijonols Dijon 3 
Autunois Autun 
8 Chalonois Chalons on the Soans 
| X* | Auxois Semur 
| Er Auxerrois | | Auxerre 
Ia | Charollois Charolles 
5 Btiernois Semur 
; : | Magonois | Magon 
I > | $ ULa Montagne Chatillon ſur ee 
Z]E .. Bailiage of Dals | | 182 | 
e * | | Befahgon | 
— IF 120 
Z | £ | 2: Bailiage of Audit 1 
8 
1 3. Bailiags of Auel 1 pcs __ 
” 8 * —.— | wy 
* 2 uge I Belley 
| 0 | Gex 2 Gex 
© | Dombes Pro Trevout 
2. 1 Montbelliar Motitbelliard, bien td thi 
Tow 1! 5 | Duke of Wirtemberg: | 
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Prov. Parts. Subdiviſions. ; Chief towns. 
S { Bailiage of Naney Naney _ 
: "+ Oh Vauge JJ We on Us 
1Z Vaudievange eee Sarlois, and zu t! 
48%. HS RR e 5 6: 
8 3 ( Bailiage of Par- le Duc Bar- le Duc 4 
5 8 St. Michael Michael on the Maeſe 5 
+ S421 Dont-à-mouſſon Pont- a- Mouſſon on the Motel il 3; 
Te: lermont | Clermont, Weſt 8 0 
> ; 
E Iu, eu Jen the Mole BY by 
AQ. Verdun [Verdun on the Maeſe. | He 
„„ e Br 
| WE Hagenau Bri 
4 | Lower Alſace For e N 5 af 
: £2 Weiſſenburg 8 
85 7 : Landau 4 - 
„ alen, por 
— 11. chlecſtat a 
= Upper Alſace Munſter þ 
5 : Murbach 5 rior 
2 FUEL en ME 3 88 Fs 
ñ— mm — — Mulhauten - e 
In the Sundgau „ | here 
1 (Funingen. | by tl 
MovnTAins.] 1. The Alps, which divide France from Italy. 2. N th. 
Pyrenees, which ſeparate France from Spain. 3. The Vauge, which dirt 
Lorraine from Burgundy and Alſace. 4. Motint Jura, which fer vn 
Franche Comptè from Switzerland. 5. The Cevennes in the province il 1 
Languedoc; and 6. Mount Dor, in the province of Auvefgne. 557 
RivExs. ] The chief of theſe are, 1. the Rhone, aneiently Rhodan for cy 
which riſes in Switzerland, tuns 8. W. to Lyons, and thence due 8. lower 
viding Dauphiny and Provence from Languedoc, and falls into the Mei and al 
terrancan below Arles, receiving the river Sbane at Lyons, and the 1 and L 
and Durance in its paſſage. N „ about 
2. The Garonne, formerly the Garumna, which tifes in the Pyrenez i Picard 
runs N. W. and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below Bourdeaux, receiving cularlz 
its courſe the rivers Lot and Dordonne. This river communicates vi alſo 
the Weſtern Ocean and the Mediterranean, by means of the celebruſi and D- 
canal of Languedoe. Za emo: raine, 
3. The Loire, the ancient Ligaris, which, riſing in the Cevennts, u hich 
N. and. afterwards W. by Orleans, falling into the Bay of Biſcly bet and Fo 


Nantes, after a courſe of near 500 miles, receiving in its paſſage the All 
the Cher, the Vienne, the Little Loire, the Sarte, and the Maine. 
communicates with the Seyne by means of the canals of Briare 
Orleans. . | | | | 
4. The Seyne, formerly Sequana, which riſes in Burgundy, and" 
N. W. by Paris and Rouen, falling into the Engliſh channel bets 
| Havre de Grace and Honſleur, receiving in its paſſage the Youne, | 
Loing, the Aube, the Marne, the Oyſe, the Eure, and. other im 
as 5 x. | | N G1 
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6. The Somme, which runs N. W. through Picardy, and falls into the 
Engliſh channel below Abbeville, ee. Fea 18 
6. The Adour runs from E. to W. through Gaſcogny, and falls into 
th Bay of Biſcay below Bayonne. 
"Forrs, Bays, anD Cares.] The principal of theſe are the ports of 
Calais and Boulogne in Picardy, now almoſt choaked up. The port ot 
Dieppe in Normandy. The ports of Havre de Grace, Honfleur, and 
Harffeur, at the mouth of the Seyne, and the capital town and port of 
Rouen, higher up the ſamo river. The ports of Caen, Bayeux, Cher 
burg, Coutances, and Avranches, with the capes o Barfleur and 14 
Hogue, are in the ſame provinces. „ rn, 
The harbours or bays of St. Maloes, Brieux, Treguiez, Morlaix, 
Breſt, Audiern, Port L'Orient, Port Louis, Vannes, and Nantz, in 
Brit ; TY ; 1 111 . | 2 | 4 
E 1 of Rochelle, Rochfort, in Aunis, Bourdeaux and Bayonne; in 
Guienne and Gaſcon - 1 5 
The ports or bays of Narbonne and Beziers, in Languedoc; and the 
ports of Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes, in Provence. 5 1 


Aix. ] The air of France is mild and falutary, particularly in the inte- 
rior parts of the kingdom. The winters in the northern provinces ure 
cold and laſting; but the South of France, about Montpelier, is reckoned 
the healthieſt air in Europe; ſince inyalids from many quarters reſort 
here, for the recovery of their ſtrength, impaired by chronic diſeaſes, or 
by the effects of a colder. climate. 25 oe 19. 7 


'$01L AND Pxopuce.,]| France, in ſome parts of the kingdom, brings 
forth a profuſion ; and in all, a ſufficiency of the neceſſaries and even the 
luxuries of life. The foil, however, ſeems not ſo well adapted to the pro- 
duce of corn, as that of England; but on the other hand, the fruits are 
more numerous and higher flavoured. Wine, of the choiceſt kind, 1 
found in moſt of their provinces ; and the northern ones are celebratel 
for cyder and perry, which indeed is there the common drink of all the 
lower claſs of art Salt is made in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, 
and along the northern coaſt. Oil and olives are the produce of Proyence 
and Languedoc. Prunes are exported from Bourdeaux, and capers. grow 
about Toulon. Flax and hemp are cultivated in the French N etherlands, 
Picardy, Britany, Maine, Dauphiny, and Alſace. Wool abounds parti- 
cularly in Rouffillon, Languedoc, Berry, Normandy, and Burguudy : fille 
allo brought to great perfection in Languedoc, K Lionnois, Provence, 
and Dauphiny, The Pyrenean mountains, Alſace, Burgundy, and Lor- 
raine, furnith timber for ſhip-building ; and there is much fre- wood, 


8 
7 


nes, oy hich is the general fuel of the country. The extenſive foreſts of Orleans 
ſchy bek and Fontainebleau abound in oak, elm, aſh, and various other woods. 
the Aly Game and wild-towl are in great plenty. Sail 

Lunt Antmars.] Theſe are the fame as in England, except wolves ; but 


neither the horſes nor neat cattle are ſo large or fo ſerviceable. The wool 
of their theep- is much coarſer than that of the Engliſh, but the hair and 
kin of their mountain or chamois goats is more valuable. 


2 " = WOE 


Maxv FACTURES.] Their principal manufactures are lawn, lace, cam- 
bric, elt. woollen and ſilk manufactures, velvets, brocades, alamodes, 
leather, glaſs, hardware, viz. gun-locks, ſword-blades, and othier arms, 


o 
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toys, hats, paper, thread, tapes, and other haberdaſhery wares, T 

| try of the Gobelins is the kene in the world. TR tine Fs 80 

1 bx. nant are excellent, and have lately been carried to almoſt as great per. 
fection as the Englith ſuperfines. The cloths of Louvier, Evreux, and 
other places in rm” are the moſt eſteemed. The principal glatt 
manufactures are in Pieardy, where they have the art of making larger 


* ” 


plates than in any other part of the world. 


: Commencs.] Beſide the great inland trade France carries on by means he 
of its. numerous rivers, and -canals, its foreign trade is likewiſe more con- |: 
ſiderable than that of any country in the world, except Great Britain. This 
commerce is carried on to Italy and Turkey from the port of Marſeilles, 
and from the South of France; from Nantes, St. Maloes, and other ports Par 
in the Weſt of France, to the Welt and Eaſt Indies; and from the ports 
in the Engliſh channel to the Baltic and the North. The French have * 
alſo. been particularly ſucceisful in the ſugar trade; though ſugar be a 
much dearer article in France than in England. I heir fiſheries alſo are 
1 very conſiderable, eſpecially on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and formerly pau 
| at Cape Breten : and of late they have had a, great ſhare in the herring 


fiſhery on the coaſt of Great Britain and Shetland. 


+ ConsTITUTION 'AND-GOVERNMENT.] France is at preſent an un- 
limited monarchy. Females are excluded from the ſucceſhon by the Salic 
law, which is an ordonnance of Charles V. in the fourteenth century. The lite 
legiſlative and executive power reſide in the king, whoſe edicts or decrees Fr 
have the ſame force as our acts of parliament. There is indeed: 


{ formality prevailing of having them regiſtered, firſt in the parliament 2 
i of Paris, and afterwards in the parliaments of the reſpective provinces; Ne 
but this has been done by compulſion whenever the parliaments have inde 
refuſed to regiſter any of theſe edicts. The. rovinces are governed by our 
a ſet of officers appointed by the king, nd called , /ztendants, whole 
er is nearly abiolute. There are fifteen parliaments in the kingdom, K. 
| namely, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Grac 
Aix, Rennes, Paw, Beſançon, Metz, Douay, Perpignan, Colmar, and Eldef 
Arras. They are compoled of Aa certain number of preſidents, and other Moſt 
Fubordinate judges, who purchaſe their offices of the crown, or of thoſe who dreſs 
are in — ſince theſe places are for life, unleſs the perſons who hold hin. 
them have been deprived of their ſeat on account of the commiſſion of lyled 
ſome crime which has Tacapacitated them. The parliament of Paris i b; 1 
The chief of the kingdom, and takes cognizance of all matters relative to N 
the peers, in which the court does not interfere. The king ſometimes N N 
— there in perſon, to hold a bed of juſtice, as it is called; a ſolemn ci 
-act or! 


inally inſtituted for the moſt ſalutary purpoſes of government, but ” 
which in latter times has degenerated into 2 loin wh”, of deſpotiſm, ns, O 
by which the king compels the regiſtering of his decrees, whenever vi 
parliament proves refractory. This parliament is compoſed of the prince 
of the blood, who take their ſeats in it at fifteen years old, and of all the 
' dukes and peers of the kingdom, who do not enjoy the ſame privilege ill 
they are twenty-five years of age. The former are admitted by right; but 
the latter, not till they have taken an oath to adminiſter AS juſtice, 
and to obſerve the moſt religious ſecrecy with reſpect to the traniaction 
of the court. 7 ol Sr Webs 145 4 
Beſide thee princes and peers, the parliament of Paris has ten preſidem 
in chief, twenty preſidents à mortier, ſo called from the ſhape of their caps 
fome other judges, called eonjeillers, auditors, and four maſters of reque!'s; 
a num- 


- " — — 


princes 
all the 
ege ill 


it; but 


uſtice, 
actions 


fidents 


r caps 
queſts ; 
a Nu 
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number of attornies and ſolicitors general, directors, hofaties, ſecretaries, 
3 hum Foe + Fg hes Nr . ? 58347 * 36 » » / Nei 
36: This parliament is ſubdivided into ten chanibers, or courts of 1007, 


cature, in which juſtice is adminiſtered ; and the members of it are d ſtri- 
buted among thele ſeveral chambers. The grand- chamber is chiefly. 
deſtined for the trial of peers. The bournelle civile judges in all matters of 
property above the value of 1000 livres“. The four nelle triminelle, whit oe 
determines, all criminal cauſes among the people; for the nobility, ;aye 
judged by the peers. Befide-4heſe three chambers, there are five cham- 
hers of. inqueſts and two of requeſts. The former are for receiving the 
depoſitions. of witneſſes, and determining cauſes nearly in the ſame manner 
25 in our courts of Chancery and the Exchequ rt. 
"Theſe courts of judicature; are only ſubdiviſions of the parliament of 
paris. There are others which concern the whole, kingdom. The firſt 
of theſe is the chamber of accounts, where all matters of finance are diſ- 
euſſed, treaties of peace and grants are regiſtered, and the vaſſalages due 
from the royal fiets are received. There are twelve of theſe den in 
the cities of Paris, Rouen, Dyon, Nantes, Montpelier, Grenoble, Aix, 
Pau, Blois, Lille, Aite, and Do © 3353s 4 Nan - Ae! 
The next is the court of aids, in which alk matters relating to the 
royal revenue, and to the raifing of money, are ſettlel. 9 9772 
After this come the preſidial courts, compoſed of judges for determige- 
ing matters of appeal from inferior juriſdictios. 
The kingdom of France is moreover divided into twenty- five genera - 
— . Theſe courts ſettle the proportion of the ies bh hos reſpective 
aiſtricts, and take cognizance of matters relating to the crown lands, and 
certain branches of the revenue. Theſe generalities are ſubdivided into 
courts of eleiozs,. as they are called, which ſettle the leſs proportious of 
taxes, to be paid by pariſhes and inferior diſtricts, with the quota of each 


| individual in them. A return is made of theſe, finaller aſſeſſments do the 


courts of the generalities. | 


King's TiTLEs.] The preſent king ſtyles himſelf Lewis XVI. by the 
Grace of God, King of France and Navarre: The Pope calls him th 
Eldeſt Son of the Church; and foreigners give him the*appellation of the 
Moſt Chriſtian King, which his fubjects are not towed & uſe : they ad- 
dreſs him by the title of Sire. The eldeſt ſon of France is named the Dan. 


hin. The king's eldeſt brother is called Monſeur, and the princeſſes are. 


iyled Mes-dame; de France. | 
* = 1 " . 64 4-4# 'TEELLES , 3} / F £ * 4 1. e Ts FR If » 
e | JS. CE, | a 1 

Aus.] The arms of France are three flowers de lis, Or, in # field 


azure, ſupported by two angels, in the habits of Levites, having 


Pen. 


\ Nowtary, þ They, are divided' into four claſſes” The firſt inclides 


the time af Lewis XIV. take precedence of all the reſt of the nobility, 
To the ſecond claſs belongs the higher nobility, fuch as dukes and peers 


About 441. ſterling, at 10 d. per livre. 
hs of 


A 4 


moſt diſting 


of the realm. . The third cla is. com of PO common ancient no. de 
bllity, who in ſome provinces are ſtyled "Nob les, but in moſt Echyers. In cul 
the fourth h claſs are reckoned | new nobility, comprehending the per. che 
1 en whom the King has conferred letters patent of »9þz//e, as 2 * 
thoſe who are ente to this d iſtinction from the poll or. office * hold les 


| e the crow, 3 5 T N 41 00. 16 
Onpzns or Kriss pine, There are er of "Gaſs! in- 1 
'Fhatiof the Hol y Ghoſt, founded in the yeur 1578, by Henry III. is the 
ied, That of St. Michael, inſtituted by L is XI. in 1 bg, 
and rerired in 1665 by Lewis XIV. That of St. Louis, inſtituted in 
5 Lewis XIV. an epcouragement to military merit. And, laſtly, t 8 
religious order of St. Lazarus, The 2 2 5 is + e of the three 
fit but names ge to the laſt, 
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*Foaces.) In time of they + about W in tis: 
of, xrar they are increaſed to double that number. Ih have alſo a con- 
ſigerable naval. force. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the AF not leſs than 

100 ſhips of the line; but their royal navy was almoſt deſtroyed in the. 
late:war. At preſent it may amount to Wan 100 ue of Which e 
two thirds are of the line, N e (387 Mk 2 : 


Nvxkbss.] From the beſt accounts we. can n collect, th en re · 
venues of the crown. , amount. t to between ſeven and eight dern ſterling. 


71 pi 5 


In fo teſpo dtic 4 government as France, they. may indeed, larged at 
- i 155 raifing the value of the coin, en at bills and de- 
efifures, and other arbitrary meaſures. OE 2 
2 The uſual niethod 'of raiſing taxes is by the eile, or Lak: 

£340 £05. 
»Bythe taillon, which: the bobility are obliged to ran as * "well l i thecoms 
mons, is only another Men of land- tax. | | 
„By aids, which we call cuſtoms on ee r foul: 
* Zabels, vhich is 2 tax upon Ws lg ie, yo borkte v 
A capitation'or poll-tax. _ : rea "HY e 


By the t ths of eſtates and em loyn © TTT 

Y. the ten of P yment LDR um EEE Et) te: 

© By: the ſale of of, U e l A. br ch a 1 
N 4 tenth or free gift of the clergy , 

E cour nde lately required the 22 1 to. give in the full x value o 

their eſtates, that the mo may judge what proportiod cheir free gift bears to 


me taxes paid by the | 290671 01636 211 414. 1 
+ Lally, by — — 0 berfeitures. 1 01 * , 71 
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" Mann ERS, e . CuakAerzB, AND TMR g ren 
are, extreme th and e in their manners, W Dk ety can de Ax: 
more ; Eats han elrs-1s ;_ for both men. and women are merkel y elves | 
fprigh tl el from any kind of reſtraint, and in general | very witty, nour t 

ons: are nearly the ſame as ours, though often purtued! na 
different way. Vanity is certainly their ruling | paſſion ; and this is often 
Pot ſubſeryient to very uſeful national purpoſes, partikularly among the extren 
wer claſs of people, who have ſcarce any. other intitement to that bra. nery; 
very of which they haye given repeated an diſtinguiſhed? proofs.” Their Wi tate ; 
men of rank indeed have a very high ſenſe of honour, and are truly brave lent w 
from principle. The light and airy turn of the people in general makes are ſo 


them patient and even o hearful in e at the fame time that it Yo of the 
4 em 


- 
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them beyond. the bounds of reaſon in proſperity. It 10 the general 


— 


Pr cuſtom among all the married ladies to uſe rouge or vermillion to their 
* cheeks ; but the uſe of white paint is not fo openly avowed, and is indeed 

$7  ceprobated by an opprobrious term, fr. find. The unmarried ladies, at 

held leaſt in _ provinces, profeſs not to uſe any colour, and, if they: do, it is 
clandeſtinely. e e re 

0 The bers of perſons in France is computed at twenty millions; yet 

ince, the provinces are not nearly ſo populous as they ought to he in comparit; 

5 the of the extent of territory. The number of inhabitants has been confi- 


460, derably leflened by the continual wars in which the Kingdom has been en- 
693, gaged ; and particularly by the emigration of about eight hundred thou- 
: k {and Proteſtants, in conſequence of a fatal and/1impolitic perſecution, the 
hree effets of which France feels to this day. f 


AnTiQVITIES AND CUR1OSITIES.]. The moſt remarkable curioſities 


time in France are a triumphal arch, almoſt entire, at, Orange, another at 
con- Rheims; an amphitheatre at Niſmes aimoſt entire, and a magnificent 
than bridge twelve miles from thence, conſiſting of three ſtories of arches above 


the one another, the laſt of which was an aqueduct., A temple of Diana is 
bout alſo ſtill ſubſiſting near Niſmes. There are the remains of Roman aque- 


ducts in ſeveral parts of France, and a Roman obeliſk of granate at Arles 
| in Provence, fifty-two feet high, and ſeven in diameter at the baſe; all of 
te · one ſtone. The royal canal, or canal of Languedoc, which opens a com- 

ing. munication between the ocean and Mediterranean, and is 100 miles in 

dat length, is one of the greateſt works of this age, begun and firiſhed by 

Lewis XIV. carried over mountains and vallies, and even through a 

mountain in one place. The palace of Verſailles was another of the works 

of Lewis XIV. and eſteemed the moſt beautiful and magnificent in Eu- 
rope; and the places or ſquares in Paris, uniformly built of hewn ſtone, 
may well be reckoned among the curioſities of France. Paris is upon the 
whole one of the grandeſt and moſt beautiful cities in Europe. The pa- 

laces and elegant buildings of the nobility, among which, that of the 

Luxembourg is in the higheſt eſtimation, are here in greater profuſion 

than any where elſe. This city is about fifteen miles in circumference, 

and contains upwards of fix hundred thouſand people. 


LAxeuvacz.] This is ſo well known, and by the policy and: care of 
Lewis XIV. become ſo univerſal, that little need be ſaid of it. 1 ſhall only 


bring it to perfection. It ſeeems hetter adapted to proſe than o, but is 
not nearly ſo well calculated for poetry, ſince it will not even admit of 


blank verſe, They have many able grammarians, the beſt and Maſt mo- 
dern of which are Girard, Du Marſais, and Wailly. 


Vis Axrs And SCIENCES.) The French have always diſtinguiſhed them - 
ab elves in theſe, Their painters, Pouſſin, Lebron, and. Le Sueur, did. ho- 
Ws nour to the age of Lewis XIV. In ſculpture” and ſtatuary, they are infe- 
55 nor to none but the Italians; and in the art of engraving, W ich origi- 
15 nally came from them, they ſtood for a long time unriralled. They are 


extremely well verſed in the theory and practice of fortification. and gun- 


was BW. 2 in treating of which the celebrated Vauban is unequalled- Their 
Y taſte and proficiency in tne belles lettres, and their numerous and excel. 
en lent writers in every branch of literature and miſcellaneous amuſenent, 


=y unwerſally known, that it is needlefs to give any: pirticular account 
em, VVV 
EY RELIGION] 


qbſerve, that their learned men have taken great. pains to improve and 
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Rekielox. The eſtabliſhed reli gion in "VG is that 50 the church | 


of Rome. There are indeed many Proteſtants in ſeveral of the Provinces, 


but they are not openly tolerated. Many attempts have been made here 
ta ſhake off the {upr emacy of the Pope, whoſe power is much more 


lied: in France than in : other Catholio countries. 


25 18 


-Archbilbopric 25 Panty agen -Piſhoprics Suffragan, | 
"I 455 Lroxs. DENT Re Langres, arm ey pat St, Claude, 


Chartres, Orleans, Meaux, Blois. 


a *. Sus. 
3. PARIS. 


„ Lt Laon, Chatons, 7 one 222 


£2 es: e Arniens, Senlis, Boulogne. 


een ee. ON Bayeux, Evreux Ayranches, See Lifeus 
* "Ja , | Coutances, $2 


e Mans, Angers, Rennes, Nantes, Qulinperity 
6. Touss. rentin, Vannes, St. "Rp St. Brieux, MW 
TT e LSt. Paul de Leon, Dole. 


Clermont, Limoges, St. Fleur, La Puy, Tull. 
Caſtres, Mende, Rodez, Cahors, Vahors. 


' Poictiers, Saintes, Angouleſine, Perigeuz, Agen, 
Condom, Sarlat, Rochelle, Lugon,” 


[im qus, Aire, Bazas, dh Comminges, Con- 


25 
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9. Bovapraps 


ſerans, Legtour, Leſcar, Oleron, Tarbes. 


Pamieres, Mirepoix, Aontauban, Labour, St, I 
Poul, Lombez, Rieux. 


Carcaſſone, Alet, Beziers, Agde, Lodeve, Mont: 


de een. 
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N * Toprovef. 


10 Vea tedne: pelier, Nümes, Uzes, St. Fons, TINA 
ot Taft 3 2010 0: Ay... - : 
W's „ { Marſeilles, Orange, st. paul trois chien, 
4, 13. 3 Toulon. 0 5 
14. Aix. Apt, Riez, Frejus, Gap, Sifterpn, | | 
3 Valence, Die, . Viviers, St. Jean de, 
45+, 4 77 wh 12 Maurięnne. 


Belley, Baſil, Lauſanne i in Switzerland, "Fa 
Digne, Glandeve, Vence, Senez, Graſſe; Nice, 
Arras, St, Omer, Tournay. 


8 16. Besav 
47+ EMpRUN, 
18. Cantprar: 


The "&rehbidhop: of Lyons i is Count and Primate of France. 
The Archbiſhop « of Sens is Primate of France and Germany, 
The Archbiſhop of Paris is Duke and Peer of Fr: rance. 
The Archbifhop of Rheims is Duke n 

arte the Np of Rouen is Primate of I 
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Tux UN1VERSITIES or FRANCE ARE 28, viz.] f, Paris. 2. Orleans. 


* 
* 


; Rheims. 4. Foictier. 


8 Bourdeaux. 6. Angięrs. 7. Nantes. 8. 
Caen, 


9. Bourges. 10. Montpelier, 11. Cahors. 12. Valence, 13, 
Ax. 14. Avignon. 15. Dole. 16. Perpignan. 17. Pont a Mouſon, 
18. Orange. 19. Arles. 20. Beſangon. 21. Douay. 22. Fleche. * 
Montauban. 24. Richelieu, 25. Soiflons. 26. Straſbourg, 27. Tou- 
louſe, 28. Tohrnoiſe. W N21 


AcavenIEs.} The principal are Academic Francoiſe, that of Inſcrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, the Academy of Sciences, and that pf Surgery; 
beſide ſome other public academies for the education of young no · 
blemen. N i” 6 fY New a — 5 wy 1.4 0 ** 1 of | | 


ConvenTs.] It is computed that there are about 750 great convents of 
monks, and 200 of nuns, in France, and aboyt 19,000 other imaller con- 
vents: there are in all upwards of 200,000 monks and nuns in the king 
dom; and the reyenues of the clergy, and religious houſes of all kinds, 
pre aid to amount to upwardls of fix millions ſterling per annum. 


* 


REVOLUTIONS axo MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


RANC E, anciently called Tranſalpine Gaul, was formerly inhabited 
by * Celtæ, on whom the Romans firſt conferred the name of 

Gauls, The kingdom was reduced into a Roman province by Julius 

Cæſar. ee | | E- S449 25 | ee , 


The Romans continued in the poſſeſſion of this country till about the 
year 490, when the northern nations broke in upon the empire, viz. the 
Goths, Vandals, Suevi, and at length the Franks, a people of Germany, 
who ſettled in that part of Gaul which lies North of the river Loire, and 
gave it its preſent name. According to father Daniel, one of their beſt 
hiſtorians, Clovis was the firſt Chriſtian king of France. He began his 
ſeign in 496. At Wel det Thirouts 

On the deceaſe of Clovis, his four ſons divided the kingdom among 
them, Towards the middle of the ſeventh century the power of the 
Maires du Palais, the chief officers of the crown, grew exorbitant. At 
the death of Dagobert II. Pepin was choſen Duke of Auſtraſia, and Maire 
of the palace of Neuſtria. He was ſucceeded in thoſe dignities by his ſon - 
Charles Martel in 1914, whoſe two ſons, Charlemagne and Pepin, divided 
the country between them after his death. The crown of France re- 
mained in this houſe, called the Carlovingian race, till near the end of the 
tenth century. The laſt king of this race was Lewis V. Charles, Duke 
of Lorraine, to whom the crown of France belonged, was excluded from 
it; and in the year 987 the ſovereignty was conferred on Hugh Capet, 
a popular nobleman of great diſtinction, who began a new line of mo- 
narchs, Some time before this the a of the Norman power in 
Franee had been laid by the diviſion which Charlemagne had made of his 
kingdom, After having made frequent incurſions: into France, the 
Normans obliged the French to yield Normandy and Britany to Rollo 
their leader. William, - afterwards Duke of Normandy;: invaded England 
i 2066; an event which was the firit cauſe of the perpetual wars between 
that country and France. 25 $5740 20 YER * 

The princes of Hugh Capet's line fuffered conſiderably in the cruſades or 
holy wars, which were carried on about that period for the recoyery of 

| pM TY | Jeruſalem 


„% PF. R HAHN, CE, 
Jerusalem from che Saracens. In onę of theſe expeditions Lewis IX. ang 


— 


moſt of the nobility of France, were taken priſoners, an 1.ranſomed at a WY” 


1 
9 


immenſe expence. In the 13th, century the an of Navarre Was C 


Added to the crown of France by the marriage of Philip TV. ſurnamedle f 
Bel, with Jane Queen of Navarre. Charles FI. the third and laſt fon of Wi" 
ilip the Fair, died without male iſſüe, upon which the houſe of Valoi W 


inherited the throne in the year 1328, in the perſon. of Philip VI. This in 

involved France for many years in war with England: on account of the th 
claims of Edward III. king of England; and his ſucceſſors, to the crown th 
of France. The event of theſe wars ſhall be more particularly noticed in fel 
the Engliſh N GER )J) rornbs is cid afio tin 

In 1361 John the Good inherited Burgundy, which he beſtowed on his |! 


1 f . . * Pat 
youngeſt ſon Philip. Charles VII. diſpotiefſed the Engliſh of Normand 
and 9 9 | Lewis XI. was an arbitrary monarch, AF on the death / * 


Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, took poſſeſſion of that province; 


thoſe of Provence, Toulouſe, and Champagne, deſcending to him by in- 
heritance. In 1498 Charles VIII. the laſt prince of the Hrft line of the ag 
houſe of Valois, died; on which the crown deſcended to Lewis XII. Duke Wis 
of Orleans, who was ſucceeded by his couſin and ſon-in-law Francis J. the. 
Count of Angouleſme, who had married Clodia, daughter of Anne of Ae 
Bretagne e VVV Fig 
| Francis I. was contemporary with Henry VIII. of England. He was | 15 
very great prince, whoſe reign Was pregnant with conſidęrable events; 'T 
and1t'is at that period that the French began to extend their influence ia 
over-Europe.: He died in 1547, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry 11, es 
a prince, who carried on the war begun by his father with the Em- 1 
peror of Germany to great advantage, for his own dominions. His ge. to hi 
neral, the Duke of Guiſe, though he loſt the battle of St. Quintin againt in wp 
the Englith and Spaniards, yet he recovered Calais from the former, who 1605 
fince that time never had any poſſeſſions in France. He Was unfortunately c2ny 


killed in a tournament by the Count of Montgomeri, in 1559. 
Henry II. was ſucceeded by Francis II. a weak prince, whoſe reign, 
though ſhort, ſince it laſted only ſeventeen months, was agitated with in- 
teſtine commotions, and religious diſputes, which laid the foundation of 
all the evils that after wards deſolated the kingdom of France. The Duke 
of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lorraine, uncles to the king by his wife, 
who was the celebrated Mary een of Scotland, were placed at the head 
of the government. They were zealouſiy attached to the Catholic faith, WW... 
and firm opponents of the Proteſtants, who were protected and encou. , 
raged by Anthony of Bourbon, King of Navarre, and by the Prince of 
Conde. Theſe great men formed a party in oppoſition to the power of 
the Guiſes. But. the queen mother, —— of Medicis, being obliged 
to take part with the Guiſes, the confederacy was diſſolved, and the 
Prince of Conde had been treacherouſly arreſted, and even doomed to de, 
when the ſudden death of Francis 11, in 1560, ſuſpended the-dxecution af 
the ſentences! «© Uo £1 5 "Pet cre en” | 
Charles IX. who ſucceeded to the throne on the gth of December, 
1560, was then only ten years old. Catherine of Medicis was ot 
declared regent of the kingdom, though at che requeſt of the king 
there was an intention of conſerring that title upon her; but i 
was never carried into execution, At thirteen years of age, Charles 
IX. by the advice of Catherine of Medicis, cauſed himſelf to N| 
declared major, and aſſumed the reins of government. Ti 
prince's minority and rejgn exhibited a ſeries 3 treacheries, 9 
e 3 | motions, 


ru Ro AN CE ĩũ 


and motians,.. and W Catherine, wha had ſaved the Prince of- 
2 Condé, merely to balance the exorbitant power of the Guiſes, and as 
foment the quarrels. 8 the two . fachons, governed the kin 

dl with, abſolute way. The Duke of Guiſe, the ſcourge of the Proteſtants, : 
n of was murdered in 1 563 at the fiege of Orleans, by one Poltrot, at the 
aon inſigation, as it is {uppoled,. of the famous Coligny, Admiral of France, 
then at the head of the Proteſtan Fanz The conſequence of this was 
the three ſuccelſive civil wars. Theſe diſputes, were at length terminated by a. 
own fgned e which it 28 pretended to confirm by a marriage be- 
din ing Þ Henry, t. he young King of Navarre, and Margaret, ſiſter of harles 

: 72, the heads of the Proteſtant party were invited to 
3 big 15 to SUS theſe nuptials, and were all 1 butchered on 
st. 1 8 * a horrible act, which xs; an indelible ſtain on 


th of the hiſtor of F 7 and on the Romiſh religion. In 1574s Charles IX. 
3 died,. 3 der, ucceę eded by his third brother the, ere Anjou, by the 
y in name of III. in whole, xeign the diſturbances between the Proteſt-- 


F the ants and Githolics ſill coprmned and 47 being ſuſpected of favouring 
Duke the former, was aſſaſſinated in 1589, at the ſiege of aris, by We 
1s J. a enthulialtic monk. With this prince ended the houſe of Valais; 5 

e of the crown devolved to the houſe of Bourbon in the perſon of H 2 IV. 


Log at Navarre, a great prince, who. Was: Wannen 


ente "The troubles N wbich the kingdom had e in theforane 
ence E räign did got ſubfide in this. The King, being himſelf a Proteſtant, was: 
ry ll oppoſed in his pretenſions to the crown by the Catholic league. In 1594: 
Em. Wit changed his religion, upon which every part of the ki ſubmitted 
1s e. e him. His reign, howeyer, was very uleful tothe Proteſtant party, . — 
in 1598, he gave out the celebrated edict of Nantes-i in their favour. In 
"10 000 he married Mary of Medicis, daughter of the Grand Duke of T u. 
nately ca; and in 1610 was murdered in his coach by Ravaillace. 

He was ſucceeded by Lewis XIII. who being à minor, the Queen, 0 
of Medicis, was declared by the parliament regent. of the kingdom. The 
queen changed the ſyſtem of politics, and ſought the alliance ot Spain, to 
he great regret and detriment of the Proteſtant party. In W ve 104, 
de king was declared major in a bed of juſtice. it lagt'ss 

The inteſtine divifions ſtill continued, but wetiotenhionahds in 1617, by 
he murder, of, the Marſhal d'Ancre, who had governed e for | 
leren years in the name of the queen. | 
Ia 1621 the civil war between the Catholics. and Proteſtants was again 


Ince 5 renewed,” The whole reign of Lewis XIII. was indeed very turbulent, 
os q biefly from the ambitious views of his prime miniſier Cardinal Richelieu. 
ar ho was ſolely i intent upon the aggrandizement of his maſter's; er; 
n 6 lich involyed him in continual wars with Spain, Germany, Italy. 
5 0 bis prince was contemporary with Fans Js and; Charles . of England, 


nd died in 1643. 
Lewis XIV., (his ſon, being only in his afch Wer when 12 came to the 


ebe! hrone, the regency was conferred upon the queen- mother, Ann of Au- 
as 10 ria; and Cardinal Mazarin, afterwards her prime n n 
but vinted ſuperintendant of his education. 


The reign of this prince was ſo long, ſince it continued: u 1 of 


Chl vty-two years, andi ſo replete with events, that it is impoſſihle to gire 
ern detail of them in this ſhort ſketch of hiſtory, - We ſhall obſerve, that al- 
1 tough in the beginning of it France was torn with inteſtine diviſions, on 


potions "RE of the — made to the. deſpotic power of ns” Ma- 


zarin; 


- 
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that could have been adopted, the revocation of the edict of Nantes, yet 1 
upon the whole it conſtituted the moſt glorious | ayer of the French VI. v 
nch of ci 


' _ haftory. The number of great men in every bra of civil and military to ſe 
\ ference which rendered it illuſtrious, among whom the names of Turenne was 6 
Condé, and Colbert, muſt be recorded; the orators, poets, eminent the g 
writers, and artiſts, which diſtinguiſhed it, in Boſſuet, Fenelon, Boileau, prime 
Corneille, Racine, Lebrun, and Pouſſin; among whom, in juſtice to fe. Quee 
male merit, we muſt not omit the learned Dacier, and the enchanting Se. art i 
vigne; the protection and eneouragement given to arts and ſciences, and f 
0 all perſons of diſtinguiſhed genius: all theſe circumſtances give ſome Le 
foundation for the compariſon that has been made between the age of miſtre 
Lewis XIV. in France, And that of Auguſtus in Rome. But at the jane Wl afeti 
time it mult be acknowledged, that the monatch under whom all theſe Wi tiers, 
advantages” were diſplayed,” has been extolled with à degree of flattery fligacy 
which is a diſgrace t fcience, and which nothing but the moſt inexcuſabſe a fh 
_ vanity'in the prince could have ſuffered. This fault was indeed equally werft 
the cauſe of the great events: as of the defects of his reign; ſince it at once that tl 
inſpired him with unbounded ambition, which rendered him the genera} dizem 


diiſturber of the tranqtillity of Europe ; and prompted him to that vourite 


_ 


deral encouragement of ſcience; which contributed to bring forward and 
put into action thoſe great men, to whom the ſucceſs of his reign was really 
| n and glorious cireumſtance of his fixing one of his o famil 
the throne of Spain, was altogether owen-to the refined policy aud 

- forefight of Cardinal Mazarin, in completing the king's marriage, in 1000 
with Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, the Infanta of Spain; a project, which he 
nad formed fourteen: years before, and which he carried into execition, 
not ithſtanding the variety of political intereſts he had to contend with, 
and the enmity at that time ſubſiſting between France and Spain. The 
latter part of the reign of Lewis XIV. Was however as diſgraceful as the 
former had been glorious, partieularly-in the wars carried on in Flanden 
againſt the Engliſh, who under the command of the great Marlborougt 
were for ever victorious: ſo that, from the year 1902 to 1711, Lewis ex 
perienced a continued ſeries of mortiſications and calamities. Theſe if 
fected him fo much, that, advanced as he was in years, he had formed the 
deſperate reſolution of collecting his forces, and dying at their head, when 
aà change in the adminiſtration and ſyſtem of > olithes in England* relieved 
his anxiety, and produced the peace of Utrecht, which was concluded it 
13; His death happened two years after, on the 1ſt of September, 


miliati 
1703. 

XV. d 
XVI.! 


1713. 


Lewis XV. great grandſon of the former monarch, ſucceeded to the 
crown, nearly at the ſame age. as his great grandfather had done. Ihe 
_ parliament declared Philip Duke of Orleans regent. Some months aftet 
the king had-attained hib fourteenth year, the regent, who during a tw 
bulent adminiſtration of eight years had diſplayed great ability, and une 
| n the greateſt men that have governed France, die 
ſuddenly. About two years ſubſequent to this, the king appointed I 
preceptor, Cardinal Fleuri, prime miniſter. The cardinal being of a pi 
* cific turn, directed all his views to-the internal adminiſtration of the kings 
dom, and endeavoured by prudent economy to recover its finances from 
the deplorable ſtate in whieh they had been left by the reſtleſs ambition of 
Lewis XIV. Notwithſtanding this, he was forced into a war with 
the houſe of Auſtria, in order to ſupport the pretenſions of Staniſlaus 
whoſe daughter Lewis XV. had married, to the throne of 5 
wh | 0 
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About the year 1740 he was compelled to take with the Spaniards 
in a naval war with England. The death of the Emperor Charles 
VI, which pong about this time, involved France in a land war, 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the empire; a war, in which Cardinal Fleuri 
was engaged by the perſuaſions and intrigues of Marſhal Belleiſle, In 1743 
the cardinal died; and from that time Lewis XV. gaverned without 4 
ime miniſter. The Engliſh had entered into this war to ſupport the 
Queen of Hungary in her claim to the empire; and, as they bore an active 
art in it, a more particular account of its events ſhall be given in the 
Fitory of England. A peace was concluded in 1748 at Aix-la-Chapelle. . 
Lewis XV. though he had no prime miniſter, was governed by his 
miſtreſſes during the whole courſe of his reign. His life, ever fince his 
aſſections had been ſeduced from his queen, by the intrigues of his cour- 
tiers, was one continued ſcene of the moſt infamous debauchery and pro-—- 
fligacy; and if France, at the expence of her finances, had been raiſed to 
a high pitch of glory in the reign of Lewis XIV. the experienced a ſtrange 
reverſ&of fortune under this monarch ; with this mortifying difference, 
that the finances which had before been laviſhed at leaſt for the aggran> 
dizement of the nation, were now equally ſquandered among V fa- 
yourites and inſatiable miſtreſſes, or to gratity the inordinate deſires of a 
libidinous ſovereign. The enſuing war with England in 1756, which 
ſhall be noticed in another place, farniſhes ample proof of the ſtate of hu- 
miliation and diſgrace to which France was reduced at the laſt peace in 
1763, Eleven years after this, that is on the roth of May, 1774, Lewis 
XV. died of the ſmall-pox, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon Lewis 
XVI his preſent majeſty, x. n PIRIE | 
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Sir rien. N doe Southern fide of of Europe. 
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1 deen ee On he Non, the Alps and mitctand, which ſepara 


3 Fo 

che South, the Medizerranzan Senn. 

On he Faſt, the Gulp Nr Venice, e 

On the Weſt, the Mediterranean and the Ter Yrs! which r 


from France. 

"i »ExrexT.] From the Latitude of 38 to 47 W N. e h an 
at. Abdut 400 miles. 
From the Longitude of degrees to 19 degrees Eaſt, and uſually cf 
| mated : at about 600 miles. 


But the fition of Italy lying about 8. E. by E, and N. W. by W. it 
| mean length is about 700 miles, and the mean 'breadih about 180, 

© The ifland of Seil of about 165 miles long, and about 112 in breadth, 
is to be added. | 
Italy is uſual Py confdeted under three great diviſions : namely, th 
Upper, or Northern part, com nnn TLombaſdy, the Middle, ut 
p_ Lower, or Southern part. 

In the anne the- rg e are taken from the city of Rome. 
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| Div. Nanie "=" Title. . | Poſition 1 towns. | Lat. | Long, 
1 Savoy N NNW Chambe 40N 5.455 
E. Piedmont NW Turin 85 _ $i | 
£3 Montſerrat NW {Cafal 445.00 | 8.3; 
| 5 | Milance.. NNW [Milan [45.28 | 9. 9 if 
TE Parmeſan | FNNW {Parma 444.45 fr. | 
|S | Modeneſe N by W |Modena [44-34 [11.12 | 
+ < | Mantua N by W [Mantua [45.20 855 [ 
#5 7 Venice N en 45-27 | [13+ 0 | 
: . Genoa NW Genoa | 9. 3 
| © { Tuſcany NW Florence [43-46 21.8 
1 Middle Rome 14 +54 12.28 
4 S} Lucca N NW Lucca 43-45 111.20 , 
* © St. Marino Republic N Zt. Marino 44. o 13.20 
4 2 Naples and ingdom S W by WiNaples 440. 50 [14.11 
1.8 Siei 7 8 Palermo 438. 3 13. 
42 - Sardinia gdom S Cagliari 39. 0 | 9.12 
S I Corfica | S Baſtia 42.20 | 9.40 
2 — S. Aalette 818 1. 
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Tho Ting: of Sh poſſeſſes 8 bs N U 
the ISLAND of SARDINIA, and part of the MiiAvess, | 1 i 
05 Wee: "The Saban ons i theſe territories . 
c | Subdiviſion Titles. + Chief brad. 
e Savoy * Ste, Monemcin 
I Getteva © 13 -iP Anne. 5 
A: Chablais Count Tonor, or Thonon.. 
F IJ Taranteſe n Mouſtriers. p 
© | Maurienne Vallex St. John de Maurienne. 
4 — * | FRAY 2 Bonneville. IT; — 


5 b Montferrat . | Parc Cad, , r 
„ HOOP! e DAS e 
1 105 DTS 1915 1 AY Tortona 11 

8 | | OF 213 : F Aleſſundrina f 1 

- TA 41 F Laumello | 
8 2 5 ; f 

8 Territory onde oF 

TPledmont Proper Turin, Pi rd, Carignin 
_ ] Verceil Eats Lordfaip Vereeil 8 1:91 

| Maſſeran I Principality Maſſeran An 

„ | Tvrea Mär. e 7 ans Cl 

- Aſti County Aſti ; 

5 4 Suſa -- | Marqu. 4 Suſa 

3 7 qu 

EE Saluzzo Marqu. 4 Saluzzo, Conj, 

I Vaudois 4 Vallies . Pragelas, or Clubs | 
Nice Territory Nice I 
Tende County F 
Aouſte County Aouſte 
e oa 1 — — 


The Houſe of AUSTRIA poſſeſſes the Mitanzss,| the Maxrrax 


and Tuscaxx. 


The ſubdiviſions and chief towns in theſe territories are, 
3 Milaneſe 6 Proper | Milan: - 16 4010 
4] Pavefan " u Pavia N 95 
4 Navareſe 3 Navara | 
Comaſco e CG mo w 
„ Lodeſan 4 'ÞLodi Vi 
225 COrerhoneſe O: i 7 'Cremona 3.26) 
5 XN n 2 ier N 1 
Florentina Wn Horęnce 4 
Sſenneſe Sienna 5 7 
Plan * + 11g 9 Leghoru, Piombino. 
4 EN ; Ot «+ > 
11 $ Subdi - 


| Fropet ut Mantua e e 211) Ca 


| In Tuſcany i is os the republic of Lucca, and hs 88 of Zar 
Maſſa Carara, ſubject to its own rinte ; the coaſt del Preſidii, of which | 


-the i is — 5500 to the King of Naples 


4 T 
| The Duke of PARMA (of the House of nend is Sorercigie of VEN 
5 the Duchies of 1 
. e uo Parma „„ 
Placentia þ Chief I . ; Subd 
Guaſtala . bee, Guaſtala, Entighons Liizeara 2 8 
- =: 
| The G E N 0 E 8 k territories run along the ſea- coaſt, hd are near 8 - 
140 miles in length; but do not exceed 20 miles in breadth ; including 85 
the two little territories of Moxaco and ONEGLIA; the former Py to 
its own Prince, and the latter to the King of Sardinia. 5 
The ſubdiviſions of G EN O A, with the chief töwrö, are 57. 
Subdiviſions. Chief towns. - Subdivifions. Ch. towns, 85 
Genoa, Proper | Genoa | St. Remo, Territory. St. Remo ng 
| Savona, Territory | Savona _ Ventimiglia, Territory Ventimigla 3 
Vado, Territory Vado || Monaco, Principality Monaco 8 
Noli, Territory | Noli Rapallo, W Rapallo 8 U 
Final, Territory Final - [| Lavigna . | Lavigna 52 | 
Albenga, Territory | Albenga __—_ | Spezia 7 
nn to Sardinia | [veg LES | ES] U | 8 


e A 


_— s 


- Tho Duchy of MOD ENA has Man ru on the North; t republi 
of Lucca on the South; the Patriarchate on the Eaſt ; and Ge oa on the 
Weſt. It is ſubject to its own Duke, and contains 


Dutchies. cen 


Modena Modena N Ss 
_ Mirandola Mirandola itra, p. 
e — 785 i Abegio, * Capi. 0 


s 2X 


x Dr apes | alllicate 


The Republic of VEN ICE has the Alps on the North parting it 
from GERMANY; the Mantuan and PATXIAR HATE on the 2 the 
GuLya of Venice on the Eaſt, and the MI LAN ESHE on the Well. 


7 Subdiviſions, = Chief towns. Subdiviſions, Chief towns. * 
enice Venice Rovigno - | Rovigno 
Patuan I Padua. | Treyegiano _ | | Treviſo | By 
— Veroneſe” | Verona || Bellineſ® _ + FE 1 
Breſciano I Breſcia Friuli | 8 3 
Nc Copa |} VUdinefe e + | 
rgamaſco 7 amo Iſtria, part. * > Iſira as 
Vucentino wiſh Vienna ll * | * * i 


3 | A 


+ T: A Ek * 113 


The following iſlands. are in and near the Gulph of Venice, Cherſo, 
Oſero, Vegia, 6 be, Longa, Brazza, Leſſina, Curzola, Cephalonia, 
ng Zante, La Praga. 

theſe towns on the Dalmatian coaſt, to the Eaſt of the Adriatic, 
Zara, Nona, Spalatto, Sebinico, and Segna, in As cn on the ſame 
ide of the e — 


— * 4 — 


The ee or lands of the POP E, 2 60 the territories of 
Venice on the North; thoſe of NALESs and the MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
on the South ; the ADRIATIC 2 on the Eaſt; and TvsCany and the 
MoDENESE on'the Weſt, | 


Subdiviſions. - Chief towns. Subdiviſions.” Fi, Chief towns. 


ä td. 


Rome 3 I Ancona 
8 a J 4 
5 Tivoli 8 | Anong, Marg. Fon 
es trefcattt / , „ Li Urbino 
5 5 n Urbino, Dutchy I Peſaro 
ding „)J 7 Mm LSemigalia 
a to Viterbo E Nom Ravenna 
* >| Civita Vecchia Ht NT Ind 5 5 Rimini 
55 Braceiano [ Bologneſe | Bologna 
A d.. | Caſtro 1 | Ferrara 
ay £ Ll oe 7 Ferrareſe . Comachia 
a 5A ua ndente II Republic of St, 100 
von ils pes 2 ,-:- ||. Marino - 456: Marine: 
0 8 Spoletto 1 | 
0 o 0 Narnia: EE oth. 
A £3) Tetm * 
3 524 Perugia | 


8 * nnn gages 
— 


The dominions of the KING of the TWO SICILIES the in the 
auth and 8. E. parts of ITALY, having the Patriarchate to the North; 


ne MED1tTERRANEAN SEA. on the South and Weſt, and the Avg IATIC 
ra on the Eaſt. 1155 ie 


Subdiviſions. | Chief t lawns. | * Subdivifons. Chief towns. 


; my | Naples, Capua, * Vit. Calabria [ Rhegio 
ltra, Princip, Bene vento In. Abruzzo Aquilla 
— krincip. Salerno Citra Abruzzo | Chieti | 
loliſe Bojano I Capitinate, or 1 Manfredo- 
— kilicate . | + 4 Cerenza ©. * I. Apula ma 
,_ _ Calabria | Coſenza _ Barri Barri 
1 5 | | | Otranto 
: | Otranto Brundiſi 
4 7G CN 8 I Tatenta 
* 15 Val de Mazara Palermo 
* 5 Val de Demona Meſina 
2 Val de Noto © Catania, Spe. Noto. 3 
*. Lipari iſlands, North of Sicily, 5 — 
1 an, arr: non Pavaria, ap ivr A, 


. 88 * A 1 — arcs tf 
— ak « * 0 ** „ " bY DJ 


— Quilace, n Ravenna, Venice, Trieſte, Iſtria, 0 


214 - 1 2 1 DU V. 
B ' Wands on the Weſt coaſt of Italy, 


C ri, Iſchia Ponza, Giglio, Elba, Ca ria, Gergona ; nd th la 
2 7 ; of Piano, IT. cane N 


——__ * 2 FY P SY * — 1 — td 


— | 
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Iſland of Corſica, fubjett to the French. 
Chief towns Baſtia and Bonifacio. 


-Mand of Malta, ſudjekt to the Knights, Chief town, Valetta, | 
MounTAINS. 1. The Alps oh the North and Weſt, 2. The Appens 


nines, which run the whole length of Italy, from the N. W. to the $, ; alſo 
3. Veſuvius, 2  reorparkabee volcano near Naples. The 


* 2 


| Lakes.} 1. "Mage jore. 2. Lugano. 3. Como. 4. Iſo. [N Guark the 
in the North. 6. Perugia, or Rc, 7. Bracciano. 8. Teri. the 
and, 9. Celano, in the Middle. | | ” ; 


 Rivess:}. r. The Po, which riſes in Piedmont, and, ter North, J bein 
paſſes by Turin and Chivas; then turning Eaſt runs through Montferra, from 
the Milaneſe, and the territories of Venice, falling into the Adriatic, u 


Gulph of Venice, by ſeveral channels, and receiving in its courſe tle I 80 
the two Dorias, the Stura, Beſſia, Teffino, Otona, Adda, Oglio, Mincio, Wy Lest 
on the North; and the Tanaroy Trebia, Taro, Sechia, and Parma, iſ ach 
Fe Var" n e in "the A d, South, falls cut 
2. The Var, whic in the „and, runni in e 
the Mediterranean below Nice. a * . 
: wb The Adige, which riſes in Tirol, and runs South by the city of Tec eib i 
A 5 Eaſt to Verona, falls into the Gulph of Venice. Norm: 
r ee - The Piava. and, 6. The Brenta. All which 1 Ital 
ez, run S. E. through the territories of Venice, aud f e m. 
into — 4 Na e Gutph of Venice. orice 
7. The Arno, which riſes in the Appennine Mountains, runs We el 
through Tuſcany, pang: by Florence, and falls into che Mediterranes blur % 
below Piſa. wong 
8. The Rubieon, the ſouthern boundary of the ancient Ciſalpine Gali . ax; 
which rifes in the Appennines, and running E. falls into the Gulph d SI 
Venice, near Rimini. Peas 
Io The Tiber, which rifes in the Appennines, and runs 8. W. by Romi de in 
it falls into the Mediterranean Sea at Oſtia, receiving in its courle t Ihe wo 
Chiana, Terni, and Tiverone. pretfion 
10. The Yolturno, which, rifing in the A pennines, runs W. throu\ ſhare o. 
the North part of the kin dom of Naples, and falls into the Mediterranes Italian f 
below Capua. 11. The Iſere Ties m the . and runs through vai genious, 
into che hone. ntercoy 
public v 
Ses, GuLPHs on Bars, Carr, 1 186, AND STREIGUT Cabo, 
The Seas of Italy are, the Gulph of Venice, or the Adriatic; thc 5 to an ae 
Wt lived at. 


of Naples, Tuſcany, and Genoa; the bays or harbours of Nice, Vi 
Franca, Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezia, Lucca, Pita, Loy ] 
Piombino, Cn Vecthia, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, R | 


tiouſmeſs 
Wpacy is 
elation, 

eq uipag 20 
abo it to 


„ N Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona; an 
Screight of eflina, between * and 1 
7 


ix rux IrALIAx IsLANps. ] The gulphs or bays of Fiorenza, Baſtia, 
ada,” Porto Novo, Cape Corſo, Bonifacio, and Ferro in Corſica; and 
the Streights of Bonifacio, Corſica, and Sardinia. | 
The bays of Cagliari and Oriſtagni; Cape de Sardis, Cavallo, Monte 
$anto, and Polo in Sardinia. ONE e dee ot vn. 
The gulphs of Meſſina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracuſe, aid 
Catania; Cape Faro, Melazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Pallaro, at d 
Aleſſio iti Sicily; and n 
The bays of Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in the iſland of Elba. 


Alx. ] This differs according to the ſeveral fituations of the reſpectixe 
parts of the country. The northern parts, which lie upon the Alps, are 
cold, and covered with ſnow in winter: the air on the Appennine hills 
alſo, which run almoſt the whole length of Italy, is far from being mild. 
Ihe countries on the North of the Appennines are temperate; thoſe 
the South very warm. The Campania of Rome is unhealthful, and ſo is 
the Ferrareſe, on account of bogs and ſtagnant waters. In other parts the 
air is generally pure and dry; and though Naples, from its ſouthern 
ſituation, might be ſuppoſed to be the hotteſt part of the kingdom, yet 
being almoſt furrounded by the fea, it is continually refreſhed by breezes 
from chat element. | et 
501L, PRopuce, ManvuracTttUrEs, AND TRAFFIC.) The ſoil affords a 
geat variety of wines, and the beſt oil in Europe; their tender plants, 
ſuch as oranges, lemons, &. on the North fide of the Appennines, are 
rorered in winters but on the South fide there is no occaſions for this pre- 
caution, The country produces excellent ſilk in abundance, and the Italian 
manufactures of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, brocades, and velvets, are eſteemed the 
beſt in Europe: theſe the Britiſh, merchants bring chiefly from the noted 
ports of Genoa, Leghorn, and Venice. There are varieties of mineral ſprings 
in Italy, of ſulphureous, chalybeate, and other medicinal properties. 
the mountains are found mines producing an abundance of precious ſtones, 
and forme which afford iron and copper; metals which are fabricated near 
Ivoli in Naples. Sardinia contains mines of gold, filver, lead, iron, ſul- 
phur, and alum; and marbles and alabaſters, ot the moſt beautiful kind, are 
among the chief productions of the country. Hr n 


| ANIMALS, The ſame as in France. 


Pexsoxs, Max x ERG, CHARACTERS, AND Dlvaxsrons.] The Italians 
ie in general well · proportioned men; their complexions are rather dark. 
ue omen are beautiful; and both ſexes are remarkable for ſtrong ex- 
prettion in. their countenances. They are allowed to have an uncommon 
llare of ſagacity and acuteneſs; and the ſubtleties and reſmements of 
italian politics have been univerſally ſpoken of. They are a ſober, in- 
genious, witty, ' lively ſet of people, of amiable manners and agreeab'e 
intercourſe. 1he cuſtom of every married woman never appearing in 
public with her hutband, but always attended by another man called har 
Ucſbes, from his frequently whiſpering her in ber ear, has given occafion 
o an aſſertion, that adultery is in this manner publicly encouraged and cori- 
wed at by the huſbands. But although there may be a degree of Heen- 
douineſs in the manners of the Italians, yet this open and avowed-pio- 
gay is by no means allowed. The Ciciſoco, in many inſtances, is a poor 
elation, or humble friend, who, not being in circumttances to ſupport an 
"Jwpage, is happy to be admitted Pp the ſocieties, and to be carried 
out to public diverſions, as e to the lady. It muſt how- 
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ever be acknowledged, that this cuſtom of the Cicisbei, or Cacaltert ſerveii, 
as they are ſtyled, will furniſh opportunities te thoſe who are ill inclined, 
and is one of the ſources of vice and ſeductio n. 
- The frequent aſſaſſinations which happen in the ſtreets of the great if the 
towns in Italy, is alſo confidered as a proof of the perſidy and revengefi in e 
irit of the Italians. But theſe occaſional murders ſeem rather to * vide 


n a deplorable want of police, and from the facility with which mur plac 


derers eſcape puniſhment, by taking refuge in ſome church or convent, entl 


The ſuperiority of the Italians to all other people in the uſeful, orna. Ital 
mental, and ſcientific ſciences of agehiteCture, painting, and muſic, are tole! 
0 generally known and acknowledged, that it is unneceſſary to dwell A 
MNaſquerades, horſe-races without riders, and theatrical exhibitions, are chec 
among the chief amuſements of the Ttalians. Of the latter, the opera is a ere 
in the higheſt eſtimation, and ſuperior to every diverſion of that Kind in two. 
any other country. „ he EE 5 HA ; 

. AnTiquvITIEs, &c.] Of all the countries in the world, Italy affords the 
higheſt gratification to the curious obſerver and the man of taſte. It is the d 

truly claſſic ground which exhibits the moſt ſtupendous monuments of the ole 
ſplendour and magnificence of the antient Romans. Among - theſe the 
 amphitheatres claim firſt our attention. There are ſtill at Rome conſider: 


ible remains of that erected by Veſpaſian, and called the Coliſſeum, of { 
immenſe a 1ize that it es Fappdd capable of containing above 196,000 — 
_ - JpeRtators, The amphitheatre at Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, 81 
is almoſt entire, and reckoned to hold 2 thouſand perſons, Bi are V 
Beſide theſe there are other antient theatres, and amphitheatres, Pagan and] 
temples, among which the moſt remarkable and entire is the Pantheon, berrat 
now converted into a modern church; triumphal arches, of which tho WW Saluz 
of Veſpaſian, Septimius Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are fil Baron 
ſtanding, though decayed; elegant baths, magnificent aqueducts, fou. and N 
tains, obeliſks, pillars, among which the celebrated pillars of Trajan and Italy, 
Antoninus; bridges, circuſles, and catacombs. The catacombs of Naples Thy 
are vaſt long galleries cut out of a rock, three ſtories of them one above if lmper 
another, about twenty feet broad, and fifteen feet high, and are ſaid to Wh contri 
run ſeveral miles under ground. Theſe catacombs are fuppoſed to hat ff that h 
been the burying- places of the antients, both at Rome and Naples. ſpects, 
There is a noble ſcene of antiquities at Puzzoli near Naples, particulatj I the M. 
a ſpacious highway di through a mountain, half a mile in length, at 15 
the entrance of which is Virgils tomb; and near this is the grotto del niz r 
Cane, a ſubterraneous cavern, remarkable for its poiſonous ſteams, which E mont. 
kill any dog that enters it, or men if they ſtoopsts; the ground. 1 
The Appian, Flaminian, and Amilian roads, the firit 200, the ſeconi — 
130, and the third 50 miles in length, are ſtill entire in many place. * 


Ihe modern curioſities in Italy are no leſs numerous and .intereſing — 
than the remains of antiquity Theſe conſiſt of churches, palaces, ſtatues Theſe 
E colleges, and hoſpitals, The city of Rome is magnificent) tho 5 
built, and contains itſelf 300 churches filled with all that is rare in arc - "s 
tecture, Pune I ſculpture. The church of St. Peter at Rome Onn 
upon the model of which ours of St. Paul at London is built, thong that of 
upon a much ſmaller ſcale, is the fineſt ſtructure of the kind in the voi wemart 
LAN.] It is remarkable for its ſoftneſs, which renders it pe [200g 
liarly adapted to mufic. The ground-work of it is Latin, and it is cali a 

learmt by thote who underſtand that language and French. me "on, 

{is "vali rk 42 4 $2 r rob ELI f 
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Fea TW 06 
ent, Frte rod] The eftabliſhed religion throughout all the kingdoms of 


_ Italy is that of the church of Rome, Although this country be as it were 
es the fountain-head of that religion which has ſhewn fo perſecuting a ſpirit 
vefil in other nations; yet perſons of all religions live unmoleſted here, pro- 
Aer vided they are inoffenſive. Even the Jews are tolerated, though in moſt; 
Cas laces with great reſtrictions ” rar at Leghorn, where they enjoy an 
t, entire liberty. Leghorn is one of the moſt conſiderable trading cities in 
mma. kahy; and the ſpirit of commerce naturally carries along with it that of 
, are. foleration, 5 8 AD n 
Iwell Arnis. The chief armorial bearings in Italy are the following. The 

| Pope, as ſovereign. Prince over the eccleſiaſtical lands, bears for his eſcut- 
, are cheon, gules conſiſting of a long cape, or head- piece, or, ſurrounded with. 
era i; a croſs, pearled and garniſhed with three Royal crowns, together with the 


wo Keys of St. Peter, five Torteux Gules, two and two, 1 one ener 


in chief, Azure, charged with three flowers de luce, Or. Thoſe of Venice, 
1; the Lure, a lion winged, ſejant, or holding under one of his paws a book; 
is the zovered, argent. Thoſe of Genoa, argent, a croſs, gules, with a crown 
f the Wi £ofed for the iſland of Corſica; and for ſupporters two griffins, Or, 
ff Fun TEA PARTICULARS or Taz SsEVENAT STATES. 
0,000 e ee «oh, TILE HS ' | . * A 
ini, 8ARD INIA. . Kine's zT LES.] The King of Sardinia's titles 
rſons. ae Vitor Amadeus, by the grace of God, King of Sardinia, Cyprus, 
Pagan i and Jeruſalem, Duke of Savoy, Chablais, Aoſta, Genevois, and Mont- 
heon, letrat; Prince of Piedmont, Achaia, Morea, and Oneglia; Marquis of 


| Saluzzo and Suxa; Earl of Aſti, Geneva, Nice, Tende; and Romont; 
Barom of Vaud and Faucigny; Lord of Verceil, Friburgh, Marro, Piella, 


* > n and perpetual Vicar of the Holy Roman Empire in 
m an ee * wr bt” i ry 1) | 
Japles The king of Sardinia, being a member of the Empire, has a ſeſſion in the 
above Wi Imperial digts, among the Princes of the circle of the Upper Rhine, and 
aid to contributes his quota to a war againſt the Turks; but it does not appear 
> have i that he is ſubject to the laws and conſtitutions of the Empire in other re- 
ſpects, except that he receives the inveſtiture of the territories he enjoys in 
ulary the Montſerrat and Milaneſe from the Emperor, ee. 
5 a 4 8 N Bran | Anu 1 515 
a br The chief advantage the Duke of Savoy derives from the iſland of Sar- 
which BY dinia, which is {mall, is his title of King. His Dutchies of Savoy, Pied: 


mont, and Montſerrat, are the moſt conſiderable part of his dominions; 


ſecond trom whence he receives a large inceme, which being an abiglute mo- 
e narch, he may raiſe at ne He can upon occalion bring 40 or 
eln $9,000 men into the field, and from the mountainous ſituation of his 
atues, country can defend the entrance of Italy againſt any invading power. 
«cent Thele circumſtances, render him one of the molt — Places in Italy, 
auch. cbeugh his territories are by na means extenſive. 
Nor. Capes os KxieH TBO, The only one in this Prince's dominions is | 
= that of the Annunciada, inſtituted. by the firſt Duke of Savoy, in com- 
wor gvemaration- of his brave defence of Rhodes againſt the Turks, Which is 
| pert pointed out by. the four letters F. E. R. T. engraved on every link of the 
ea ich's collar, that is; Furtitudo jus Rhodum tenit, The King is ſove - 
16100, Fg Go, 
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 _OGENOA.,} This is a ſmall independent republics The form of 

its government is ariftocratic, and its chief is called Doge, who is choſen 

every two years. The city itfelf is very magnificent. The Genoeſe are 3 

ſubtle and induſtrious people, well verſed in all the arts of fraud, as thei; 

_ aniceftors: the Ligurians were. They carry on no inconſiderable trafic, 

* particularly in velvelts, which are in eſtimation, damaſks, gold and 

1 Reer tiſſues, &c. Their ſoil, though barren and rocky, is greatly im. 

proved by their {kill and labour. Moſt of the nobility. o this republic are 
concerned in trade. . | 

_ Forces. } The Republic uſually maintains a body of ſtve thquſand re. 

gulars, which in time of war are conſiderably augmented,-' Of thele there 

dre four thonſand natives; the reſt are foreigners, among which are tuo 
Hundred Germans who compoſe the Doge's life guard. 

heir fleet, antiently ſo celebrated for its victaries over the Saracere 

ard other powers, is now reduced to a few gallies anly, deſtined tor thy 

importation of com and wimue . Lg 

Tur MILANESE.] Belonging to the Honſe of Auſtria, is a vey 

powerful ſtate. * country is extremely fertile and beautiful, pro- 

Aucing every neceſſary, and many of the luxuries of life. The revenue 

of the Dutchy is computed at 300, ol, per annum; and the forces it is 

ſuppoſed to maintain, 30,000,  _ 5 

„Ahe natives are fond of literary and political allcuſſgns, and form 

ſocieties for theſe puttpoſes,. which they term Naſcbiii, or feeret. Their 

Wand tratſe 3 conliderable ; but their exports fall "ſhort, of cher 
PP.. ͤ ( ben do e 

NMANT UA] This Dutchy, ſubject alſo to the Houſe of Auſtria, is 

eneompaſſed by the Dutchies of Milan and Modena, the Patriarchate; and 

the tetritories of Venice. The city of Mantua is à place of; good trade: 

filk manufacture particularly has a great reputation all over Europe: it i 

from this city thoſt fine Italian filks, called Mantuas, take their name, 

The order of Nüghtehood in this Dutchy, is that of the blood of our Lori 

JX; n . 6 pron n0ch Rndt 09110008 


U SC AN. The Grand Duchy of Tuſcany, which. is the third 
| part of the Auſtrian dominions in Italy, is very rich and poiyertul,: I 
| revenues are upwards of, 500,000], and it can bring 30,000 troops ini 
e field. Its capital city, Florevee, is the ſecond in Italy, for the? many 
5 monuneats of architecture, ſculpture, and painting, it contain, 
© Ras been diſtinguiſned by the ſpirit of commerce, as well as by that d 
dhe ſine arts. The chief trade cnfſiſts in wine,” oil, fruits, and: great 
| cuantities of filk, with other productions of the country; 7 
M _ © The only order of knighthood in Tuſeuny, is that of St. Stephen, Ine 
_  Aikateld in 54 by Cofino de Medieis, and ratified in 150 1 under Pope 
| 
[ 
| 
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Pius IV. Its privileges are very like thoſe: of łhe order of Malta. Tie 
Duke is Grand Matter, and th chief reſidence of the Kmights is at Pig. 


Luce. j This is Trall independent depublic 4Goining to Taft): 
The diligeritt of che inliabitants Ras given the rn tc ns Lucca the 
_ Induftrious.” Their lmfafthres'bnhi chiefly in fil, ufd: gold and fil 
tuts. The dives and oil produced in. their territories) are very much 
eſteemed : they have alſo pſenty of wine, but not corn ſufficient tor thei 
lubũſtence; the common people eat cheſnuts frequently zinftead of bee 
. f 3 os 7 d 
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a they do in many other parts of Italy, This little country is ſo populous, 
that its inhabitants are computed at upwards of 120,060, of which be- 
tween-20 and zo, ooo are, upon occaſion, able to bear arms, HS 
'VENICE.}. This is one of the moſt celebrated republics in ther - 
world, both on account of its ſingular conſtitution and former power. 
Its. compoſed of ſeveral fine provinces on the continent of Italy, ſome 
lands in the Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia, The city of Venice is 
built in the midit of ſhallows at the bottom of the north end af the 
Adriatic, or Gulph of Venice, as it is called. Theſe ſhallows are 2 
better defence to the city than the ſtrongeſt fortifications. The method 
of paſſing from one houſe to the other is in gondolas or boats, along the 
ſeveral canals which are generally narrow, except the grand canal, which 
is very broad, and has a ſerpentine courſe through the middle of the city. 
Over this grand canal the famous bridge called the Rialto is built. It 
conſiſts of a ſingle grand arch, made of marble, ninety feet wide on the 
level of the canal, and twenty-four feet high. There are an infinite 
number of theſe ſingle arches or bridges acroſs the canals in different 
places, by means of which, and by a door which moſt houſes have 
communicating, with the ſtreet, beſide that which opens upon a canal, 
Ns inhabitants can go to almoſt any part of the town by land as well as 
water. 8 ieee DLLS 
/The next thing which demands our attention at Venice is the arſenal. 
It is a fortification of between two and three miles in compais. On the 
ramparts are many little watch-towers where centinels are placed. It 
ſerves at once as a dock-yard, and a repoſitory for naval and military 
ſtores. Here the Venetians build their ſhips, caſt their cannon, and make 
their cables, fails, anchors, &c. rae r 
The chief manufacture carried on by this republic is that of plate-glaſs 
at the iſland of Murans, a mile diſtant from Venice. All Europe was for- 
merly ſupplied with looking - glaſſes from hence, and although this branch 
of commerce be greatly diminiſhed at preſent, it is ſtill conſiderable. le 
a mgular, that all the plates here are made by blowing, inſtead of their 
ing caſt, | eee 
The conſtitution of the republic is that of an abſolute Ariftoctacy; The 
ſupreme cabinet council of the ſtate is called the Seigniory, which was 
originally compoſed of the Doge and his Counſellors only, but has been 
gradually increaſed to the number of twenty-ſix members. After this, 
in turbulent times, and to reſtrain the power of the Doges, the council df 
ten was inſtituted, which in fact conſiſts of ſeventeen members ; for beſide 
the ten noblemen choſen annually, the Doge preſides, and ſix counſellors 
of the Seigniory, aſſiſt at the deliberations. This council is ſupreme in all 
ſtate crimes, They proceed upon anonymous letters, and information, to 
receive which there are two figures of gaping lions placed under the porti- 
coes of the Dueal palace, It is the Git of three chiefs, 2 every 
month by lot from this court, to open all theſe letters, report the contents, 
and aſſemble the members when they think proper. They have the power 
of ſeizing accuſed -perſons, examining them in priſon, and taking their 
anſwers in lay with the evidence againſt them, which being laid be- 


fore the court, thoſe chiefs appear as proſecutors. 


Beſide this, there is another tribunal, that of the State Inquiſitorg, 
created in 1501, which is ſtill more deſpotic and brief in its manner of ” 
proceeding, It confiſts of three members taken from the council of ten. 
Cheſe three perſons have the power 2 deciding, without appeal, on the 
44 | a. ; 4 life 
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life of every citizen belonging to the Venetian State; the higheſt of the 
nobility, & en the Do bamielf, not excepted. They keep the keys of 
the boxes into which the anonymous informations are thrown, They have 
the right of employing ſpies, and iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſons whoſe 
worde or actions they think reprehenſible, and afterwards trying them at 

ure If they are unanimous, they may order the priſoner to be 
executed in public or private, without further ceremony. The ſtate inqui. 
fitors have keys to every apartment in the Ducal palace; they continue in 
office only: one year; but are not reſponſible afterwards for their conduct 
while:they were in authority. From this ſketch of the conſtitution of this 
republic, ſo much extolled for its wiſdom, and to the myſterious pro- 
ceedings of which its grandeur and long exiſtence is aſcribed, we may Altl 
perceive, that the Doge has at preſent ſcarce any ſhare in the power, and theſ 
_ thathis office is little more than a nominal dignity. The Inquiſitors of ſtate niſh 
are therefore very neceſſary at Venice to reſtrain the power of the nobility, is to 
They conſtitute: a kind of Oligarchy; but the perions-choſen to exerciſe thei! 
this ſupreme-office, are Senators advanced in years, and of tried integrity, lere 
EH the Grand Council of the State ſhould be diſſatisfied with their admi- port 
niſtration, they are liable, upon every Sunday, to be deprived of their then 
high office; and this is done by appointing them 2 to ſome village, the! 
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or little caſtle: a ſpecies! of oſtraciſm among the Venetians, very ſevert gire 
and humiliating. ET „„ „ iT. 
The nobility of Venice, are not however forbidden, as hath been faid, of I 
to hold any intercourſe with foreigners, of any rank whatever. This writi 
reſtriction concerns only the foreign ambaſſadors, with whom, by a very that 
wiſe lam of the ſtate, neither the nobles, nor the ſeeretaries of the Re- whic 
1 allowed to converſe, except on feſtival days, and in their pub- Wl there 
ic functiong. They are not permitted to- carry any arms about them, or ie to 
to wear-ſilver: or gold lace, or fringe on their clothes; except ſome few of thut 
the: nobility, and the Procurators of St. Mark, who haye the guardianſhip Tl 
and adminiſtration of the revenues, treaſure, gifts, and legacies belonging Wl burzt 
to the church of St. Mark, with very handiome annual penſions for lite. in th. 
Nor are they allowed to keep inore than a certain number of ſervants. 7 
i | N80 | — 6 
- OnẽpE Rs, o KNniGTROOD, AT VENICE. ] The chief is the order 9: WM toiim 
fools diem; it gonſiſts in a gold-fringe, with which the chief magiſtrate the! 
adorn, their; robes; that is to {ay, the habit belonging to the office ot publi 
dignity which they occupy. But when theſe knights appear in their ord- mon 
mary dreſs, r when they are not in-office, they wear no badge of diſtinc · Will terco 
tion. There is alſo the military order of St. Mark, to which is annexed : 
Fenton of 1800 ducats per annum. The badge of it, is a medal of . Þ/ 
— U ß¶%ꝗ ĩ³? agartq * 
7 | ieee TA ene | a DST WII! ; oll is 
1 Ev3rgns, Da versione, &c.] Among their cuſiomg we wult tak i de 
notice of that. annual and political one of elpouſing the ſea. This cer: WW melar 
moch is generally performed eyery Aſcenſion-day when the weather is WW The | 
Haxourable, The veilel kept for this purpoſe is called the Bucentaur on WJ dul 
which the Doge is coaveyed, accompanied by the foreign- ambafſadors, I vere 
and the Venetian nobility. in their gondolas, to the ſmall ifland' of t. if Filip 
Lido; where the Doge drops a ring into the Adriatic, pronouncing thele TL 
words, Deſponſamus te, | Mare, in figuum wer; perpetuique domini, This cert? Wt pl. 
mony was inſtituted by Pope Alexander III. in commemoration of a ſignal Wes 
victory obtained over the Turkiſh: fleet by the Doge Ziani, at the time ry 
chen his Holineſs, to ſcreen himſelf from the reſentment of the Empero' i Tuf 
A Baba i 
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Barbaroſſa,” had taken refuge at Venice, and was protected by that 


— oo 
rents; and which are. called in general Cogſervalori: One of them is 


121 


that of the Maudicauti, the other, that of the Iacuralili; and the third, 
mat of the Ofpidatetro, In a fourth convent named la pied, there are only 
illegitimate children. In all theſe four convents, the girls are trained up 
in the exexciſe of vocal and inſtrumental muſic; and there is an orcheſtra 
compoſed of young women, who play upon all forts of muſical inſtruments, 
u feſtivxal days; ſome of them fing pfalms, or hymns, and ſome» 
times. go through oratorios with aſtoniſhing harmony and excellence. 
Although there he a great number of governors appointed to ſuperintend 
theſe Conſerwatori, yet the viſits wich the girls receive there rather fur- 
niſh occaſion for ſcandal. The Prioreſs, an old woman, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to watch oyer their conduct, is eafily prevailed upon by preſents from 
their admirers; and by the careſſes of the girls themſelves, not to he too 
ſevere... The girls are permitted by the governors/to — when an op- 
portunity offers, with mechanics or others, who are capable of ſupporting 
them. Upon this occaſion, the governors meet if order to examine inta 
the ition, induſtry, and character of the man; and if they approve, 
gire three hundred ducats in portion with each gift. 
There are women of mych earning end we as well as in other 7 
of Italy, though in general their knowledge i fined to reading and 
4 Hut the Vetetlan ladies A fr 218 7 natural a 
that their converſation is infinitely agreeable and ſprightly. The erty 
which the wamen of quality enjoy, apiproaches-to ſicentiouſneſs; a 
there are always ſome among them who make an itnproper uſe of it. It 
is to choſe" in general that foreigners are introduced, and it js from them 
that they form their opinion of thereſt, 11 0 OT 3 
The favourite diverhons at Venice, are muſie, maſquerades, and gaming; 
bur the nobility haye never carried the latter to any exceſs at home. Play 
in their Caſini is d among friends, and is very moderate, even at pre- 
ſent, vhen the Ridotto has been aboliſhed, on account of the diſturbances 
that happened at this public meeting; where all ſorts of perſons were uſed 
to meet and play at Pharaoh in maſks,” except the nobles who held 
the bank. The Venetians are in general lively, extràvagantly fond of 
public amuſements, and have a High reliſn for humour. The com- 
mon people are remarkably ſoper, obliging, and gentle in their in- 
rourſe with each ot hen 8 


PARMA, PLACENTIA, AvD GUASTALLA.} Theſe. Dutchies 
dow form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy for their extent. The 
foil is exceedingly fertile, eſpecially in producing oliye-trees; large: truffles 
and cheſnuts. The paſtures are likewiſe very rich. The celebrated Par- 
meſan cheeſe is now no longer made in this country, but in the Milaneſe. 
The cities of Parma and Placentia are adorned with many magnificent 


builgings, and the revenue of the three dutchies is conſiderable. They 


uit geded in 1748 by the treaty of Aix: la-Chapelle to the Infant Don 
b IP. 5 . choc TP 9 263 Dr N vs. xd 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, or the territories of the 


Pope, are bounded on the North by the Venetian dominions ; Eaſtward 


dy the Adriatic, to the South-Eaſt by the kingdom of Naples; to the 


2 by the Mediterranean, and Weſtward by the Grand Dutchy of 
wm and the territories of Modena, Its extent from South to North, 


or. from Monte: Oircello to Corbola, or to the mouth of the Po, it 


two hundred and forty miles, and from the South-Weſt to the North. 
Eaſt, the-wariations: are conſiderable, — in ſome parts ſcaree twenty, 
in others one hundted and twenty miles From che tyranny of 
the Papal government, the inhabitants are very flothful, having but little 
encouragement for the labours of agriculture. | The ſoil is however ſo 
extremely fertile, that it produces them ſubſiſtence almaſt ſpontaneouſly, 
The tvo prineipal cities in theſe territories, are Rome and Bologna. The 
former, onet the ſeat of the moſt celebrated empire in the world, is ſtil 


diſtingtiſned by its pomp, its numerous, noble edifices, antiquities, and 
curioſities. The latter, Bologna, is next to Rome the bett and richeſt 


city in che Patriarchate z. and is an exception to the indolence of the other 
inhabitants in the Papal territories. The people are induſtrious, and carry 
on à conſiderable trade, and the zoh amounts to upwards of 80,009 
fouls. © Amongdite curioſities, we ſhall take notice of one, which is 
ical ; this is- the meridian line of one hundred andꝭ eight feet in 
length, drawn by the celebrated Caſſini. It is of braſs inlaid in white 
marble om the pavement about an inch broad; and on the roof of the 
chureh towards the ſouth, a ſmallf aperture bas been contrived, through 
which the light of the fun darts on the line, and indicates the meridian 
poult All the Fear runm.sxĩ?¾ ie vr 
JJ. ok wing rang 3 ˙ VET Ye AS RIO 
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1 from. it only by the n ue or Bay of Venice; and was an- 
diently 2 d Magna Græcia, at leaſt ſo far as relates to the South part af 
the preſent Italy, for the bounds and dimenſions of the antient, were 
very diberent from thaſe of modem Ita xy. 
Antient e no further North than the river Arno in Tuſcany, 
and the river Rubicon near Rimini; all beyond (being much the greateſ 
part of the preſent Italy) was called Ciſalpine Gaul, divided into. Cipz 
dana and Tra ana. The ſouthern part was inhabited by variow 
tribes or clans, who gave names to tho ſeveral ſubdiviſions, as the Latins, 
Sabines, Tuſcans, Samnites, Campani, Picentini, and Tarentini, ' The 
general name of Italy was probably derived from Etolia, a Grecian nation, 
which lies oppoſite to this country, The lower or ſouthern part, nor 
called N aples, alſo was once called Sicily, a name revived by Don Carlos 
"OC oo 
Ide Latins, who ſubdued the other tribes, founded Rome about thx 
year of the world 3300, 704 years before the birth of Chriſt, and gave f 
the name of Rome, from its founder Romulus, their firſt king; in whoſ 
line it continued till the reign of Tarquin the Proud, whoſe tyranny, and 
the libidinous inſolence of his fon, in diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roma 
lady, occaſioned: the expulſion of the Tarquin family, and at the faut 
time the diſſolution of the monarchy, which was converted into a republic 
The/tupreme command was then copferred on two annual magiſtrates 
* who were called Conſuls, whoſe power, being only temporary, was one o 
the firſt cauſes of the ſubſequent greatneſs ot the Romans, on account of 


* 


the emulation that prevaile among theſe magiſtrates, of ſignalizing their 
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The Gauls invaded the Roman territories; A. M. 3666, gained a ſignal 
victory, burnt and plundered Rome, the garriſon retiring inte the Capitol; 
upon which, occaſion, the Romans were compelled to ſubmit to very hard 
terms, and purchaſe their peace of the Gauls. 1 Id . — Fenn 
The Samnites, ſupported by Pyrrhus King of Epirus, invaded the 
Romans, and defeated them in ſeveralb battles; but theſe people were in 
the end ſubdued; and the Romans made themſelves maſters of all the 
South of Italy, A. M. 37, 470 years after the building: of the city. 
The firſt foreign war the Romans entered upon was that of Sicily, 
being called thither bye a parcel of rebels and banditti, ho had ſeized on 
fefima; and defendeil it againſt the Syracuſans and Carthaginians, then 
the principal powers in that iſland, who had united their forces: to ſup- 
eis this neſt of robbers; but the Romans tranſportiug an army into 
bei defeated the Syracuſans and Carthaginians, and compelled them to 
raiſe the ſiege ; and. having made peace with Syracuſe, took no leſs. than 
fifty cities from the Car ginians in Sicily, and afterwards -drave them 
out of the iflands of Sardinia and Cerſica. They then carried the war 
into Africa, but were defeated there by the united forces of the J acedæ · 
monians and Carthaginians, fifteen thouſand of their men, with. Regulus the 
Conſul, being made pruoners, beſide many thouſands which fell in the 
battle. The Romans, however, equipped a fleet, and, aſſiſted by ſome of the 
ſtates of Greece, tought their firit navai. battie, and gained a victory over 
the Carthaginians,. This brought on a 5 between Rome and Car- 
thage, by which Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, were confirmed to the 
former, Thus ended the ſirſt Punic watt 
The Carthaginians, who had till now been the moſt formidable naval 
power in the world, being ſenſibly affected with the deſtruction ef their 
fleet, and foreſeeing that their foreign trafic muſt ſuffer extremely, and 
perhaps their ſtate he ruined, if the Romans were not ſubdued, aſſembled 
an army of 100,000 men and upwards in Spain, commanded by the cele - 
brated Hannibal; who, paſſing the Pyrenean mountains and he Alps, 
entered Italy, and made it the ſeat of war, defeating the Romans at 
Cannz, and in ſeveral other battles. But the Romans after theſe defeats 
prudently avoided riſquing any engagement with Hannibal, and kept only 
upon the defenſive at hame; while with well directed policy they trans- 
ferred the war into Atrica, where the Carthaginians being defeated, were 
compelled to make a peace which terminated the ſecond Punic war- 
Alter this the: Grecian ſtates calling in the Romans to defend them 
againſt the uſurpation and tyranny of Philip of Macedon, the Romans de- 
leated that Prince, And made him their tributary, by which all Greece 
n bY bb of | 


became dependapt enemy 7! e alt it 
The Romans, upon frivolous pretences, broke the peace with Carthage 
again; and, having dren it's forces out of the field, made themlelves . 
maſters of the capital tity of Carthage, which they entirely demoliſhed, 
and reduced the Carthaginian territories into the form of a province. 
Thus ended the third Punic war, 603 yrars after the building of Rome. 
Attalus, King of Pergamus, died not long after this, and left his domi<- 
n10ns to the Romans, who entering upon them, made themſelves maſters 
of the greateſt part of the Leſſer Aſia in a very ſhort time. They alſa 
extended their conqueſts into Africa, and made King Jugurtha priſoner, 
They were victorious over the Teutones and Cimbri, and other northern 
nations that invaded their territories ahout the ſame time. But now, 
civil wars began to break out among them, which ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded from tome defects in their conſtitution; for the nobility, upon 
. 8 a t e 
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the expulſian of their kings, had formed an ariſtocracy very oppreffive 
the lower elaſs of people. They then unanimouſſy left the . 5 
to return till the nobility, who compoſed the ſenate, conſented ta the ap. 
pointment of popular magiſtrates called Tribunes, whoſe office it was ta 
protect the people againſt the oppreſſion of the ſenate, Theſe Tribunes, 
in alittle time, inſiſted on a right to controul the ſenate; extorting a lay 
from them, that the plebeians might intermarry with the nobility, and 
obligiug them to agree that no law ſhould paſs without their conſent, 
hey even aſſumed the right of making laws themſelves, and exerciſed a 
kind of ſovereign authority, In their contentions with the ſenate, they 
were frequently - countenanced by ſome popular: nobleman, with a ſecret 
_ defigr of ſervinig his own ambitious yiews. es. 556 
Sylla, at the head of the ſenate, and Marius, -for-ithe people, began 
the firſt conſiderable domeſtic: broils, in the courſe of which they pro 
ſcribed and murdered many of the worthieſt citizens in cold blood. 
The next conſiderable fliock the Roman ſtate ſuſtained, was from 
à confederacy of ſome of the greateſt men of the ſenate to ſeize the admi. 
niſtratioh of public affairs: theſe were Pompey, Oæfar, and Craſſus, wha 
conſtituted the firſt triumvirate, and, in a manner, divided the empire 
between them. To Pompey was allotted Spain for his province; to Cæſar, 


> 


Gaul; and Aſia was affigned to Crafſus, who» periſhed there in a. war 
againſt che Parthians. Owfar; on the contrary, reduced all erer | 
Gaul under the dominion of the Romans; while Pompey remained at 
Rome, committing the government of Spain to his lieutenants. 
Cæſar's amazing ſucceſs giving Pompey and the fenate a jealouly of 
him, when he petitioned for a ſecond Conſulſhip, they commanded hin 
to diſband his army, and appear as a private perſon at the election; 
but he, finding himſelf at the head of the greate . 4% veteran troops 
in the ſervice of Rome, and being arrived at the higheſt pitch of glory and 
28238 by his late conqueſt of Gaul and Britain, marched directly to 
ome, after he had paſſed the Rubicon, the utmoſt limits of his province, 
determined to / obtain that by force which he knew the ſenate would never 
voluntarily confer upon hit lt ns et 


The ſenate receiving advice that Cæſar was advancing towards Rome with ritori 


his army, the greateſt part of them left the city, and retired to Greece; 
— — Sey without — — that part of thc 15 
ſenate which ſtaid there to declare him Conſul and perpetual Dictator. electic 
Cæſar followed Pompey into Greece, and defeated him at Pharſalia: embr 
after which he amet ths dominion-of the whole empire, and, though Wi ©... 
flattered by the ſenate, and ſtyled the Father of the People, he was ſtabbed veltin, 
in the ſenate-houſe before he had enjoyed his authority ſix months. and c 
_ Upon his death two parties aroſe, one to avenge his death, the other ta and at 
reſtore the commonwealth :'Mark Anthony and Actavius were at the head vel 2 
of the firſt, and Brutus and Caſſius of the laſt. Brutus and Caſſius being Wi their e 
defeated; and deſtroyed at Philippi, Octavius, Mark Anthony, and Lepidus, Wi fron; ; 
formed another triumvirate, which continued to govern the ſtate ten yea. others 
After this Lepidus was laid aſide; and a miſunderſtanding ariſing between The 
Octavius and Anthony, they had recourſe to arms: Anthony was defeated I quent 
at the ſea · fight at Actium, and ſled with Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, hu faly \ 
miſtreſs, to Africa; where being purſued by Octavius, both Anthony aud and in 
Cleopatra deſtroyed themſelrves. | * Culhe, 


| avius . now no partner or rival in the government, the 

ſupreme power fell, naturally into his hands. He rejected the title 

King, however, as well as that of Dictator; though he aſſumed 1 10 
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thority equal to that of his uncle Julius Cæſar, and is eſteemed the Founder 


we te of the Roman empire, which continued at Rome for 360 years under 
uling about fifty. Emperors, moſt of whom were the diſgrace of human nature. 
e ap. Conſtantine, who was Emperor about the beginning of the fourth cen - 
7 ga tury,/ and had embraced Chriſtianity, transferred the ſeat of empire from 


_, Rome to Conſtantinople; It was afterwards divided into two parts; the 

a law one kalled the Roman Empire, whoſe Emperor reſided at Rome; and the 
And other, the Grecian Empire, the Emperor of which reſided at Conſtantino- 
ent, ple: but in the fifth - century the Goths, Vandals, and other Northern 
led a nations, broke into the Roman empire, and divided it among them 
they the North part of Italy fell at length to the ſhare of the Lombards; and 
ecret Ravenna and Naples were poſſeſſed by the Grecian Emperors a conſidera- 
| ble time after the deſtruction of the empire at Rome, of which Auguſtulus 
gan was the laſt Sovereign, anno Dom. 4733 | 

pro- The Lombards ſubduing the Exarchate of Ravenna, and afterwards 
LEY laying fiege to Rome, Pepin, ing of France, raiſed the ſiege, and re- 
from coveted Ravenna from the Lombards ;. which, with the territory about it, 
idmi. he conferred on the Pope, who by this became a temporal Prince. The 
ue Lombards, endeavouring to recever Ravenna, Charlemagne, the ſon of 
mn Pepin, invaded Lombardy, took Didier, the laſt King, 82 and put 
lar, an end to that kingdom about the year 774: after w 

the Exarchate- of Ravenna to the Pope, and added the Marquiſate of 
Ancona, and the Dutchy of Spoletto, or Umbria, to the Pope's territories : 
in return for which favours, the _ crowned Charlemagne Emperor of 
the Romans, 'anno Domini 800; and thus a new empire was founded in 


«th the Weſt, which comprehended Germany, France, Italy, and part of 
ty er -l f Eee 
Bonz "The Emperors reſiding in Germany divided Italy into ſeveral govern- 
roch ments, the chiefs of which at length aſſumed ſovereign power: thus it 
and was that a great many ſmall principalities and ſtates were erected, which 
7 10. Wh fill profeſſed, however, to acknowledge the Emperor as their head; and 
ce, Wh many of them procured grants from the German Emperors to confirm 
nee ol their reſpective titles, which they purchaſed with futns of monex. 
. » . Tbe Fope for a conſiderable time acknowleged that he held his ter- 
wi” WY ntories of the Emperor, who was ſtyled the Patron and Defender of the 
cee: Church, till the reign of the Emperor Henry IV. when the Popes, weary 
f the of the ſubjection to the Emperors, who refuſed ſometimes to confirm the 
%, daection, and at others turned them out of the chair, endeavoured to 
— embroil the Emperor's affairs in Germany and Italy, and incited in- 
bb ſurrections againſt them; and when Henry IV. aſſerted his right of in- 
lbb veſting Biſhops in their ſees, - Pope Gregory VII. excommunicated him, 
- and compelled the Emperor to part with that branch of his prerogative ; 
- : and at length aſſumed an authority to judge of the Emperor's actions, as 
Ny well as of other Princes, receiving complaints from their ſubjects, reverſin; 
— their decrees, and, if they diſputed his authority, abſolved their ſubjects 
— — their allegiance, depoſed them, and transferred their dominions to 
f others. ens e 22 3 Sun 10,771.44 

. Theſe uſurpations on the prerogatives of the Emperors occaſioned fre, 

* | yup wars between the Emperors and the Popes, in which: the Princes of 
5 4 taly were divided, ſome adhering to the Pope, others to the — 
a l 2d in zheſe ſtruggles the independency of the ſeveral ſtates was ei 
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ich he confirmed - 
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dort en een Wesen. BN Þ 
HE Pope loſt great part of his power and influence at the Reform. - 


tion; but ſtill he remains a eonfiderable temporal Prince, and i; he 
abiolute in his dominions. He holds a Conſiſtory of Cardinals on eccle- has 
faſtical affairs; but the Cardinals do not intermeddle with his civil govern. ler 
ment. The Cardinals are ſeventy when their number is compiete: they _ 
are appointed by the Pope on a vacancy ; and he takes care always to wi 
have à majority of Italian Cardinals, that the chair may not be remoyed 
from Rome, at it was once to Avignon in France. 5 | 
The Pope's chief miniſter is the Cardinal Patron, uſually, his nepher, e 
who amniles an immenſe eſtate, if the reign be of any Ing duration. 2 
The. Campagna of Rome is under the Pope's immediate gqvernment, but 
The other provinces of the eceleſiaſtical ſtate are governed by Legates and a 
Vicelegates; and there is a commander in chief of the Pope's forces in 
every province. The Pope monopolizes all the corn in his territories, and 
it is purchaſed or̃ his agents at the price he ſets upon it. 7 
It is obſerved, that there is more liberty allowed to people of all rel. 
gions at Rome, than in any other Roman Catholic country. 
The Pope's revenues, as a temporal Prince, may amount to abaut ont 
million ſterling per annum, raiſed chiefly by 4 monopoly of corn, the 
duties on wine, and other provifions. Almaſt the only port he has af 
conſequence is that of Civita Vecchia, on the Tuſcan ſea; which is 
ſtrongly fortified, and has lately been made a free port; but the foreign 
traffic of the Pope's territories is not conſiderable, any more than his fect, 
which only conſiſts of ſome gallies. V 
-+ The Pope's eccleſiaſtical dominion far exceeds his temporal. It i 
computed that the monks. and regular clergy, which are abiolutely at li 
- gdevovien, do not amount to leſs than two millions of people, diſperſel 
through every country of the world, to aſſert his ſupremacy over Princes, 
and promote the intereſt of the church. The revenues theſe monks dra 
from the Roman Catholic countries, do not amount to leſs than twenty 
millions ſterling per annum, beſide the caſual profits ariſing from offer 
ings, and the people's bounty to the church, who are taught, that thei 
ialvation depends on this Kind of benevolenctdgeQ. | 
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NT AVOY was antiently poſſeſſed by the Allobrages, and reduced unde 

| a the obedience of the Romans in the reign. of rg wr having 
ſucceflively ſubject to the northern nations, which de ſtroyed tis 

Roman Empire, was at length incorporated with the Kingdom of Bur. 
gundy, on the ruin of which the Emperor of Germany poſſeſſed himſeé 
A it, and conferred it on Hugh Duke of Saxony, creating him Duke d 
3 and Prince of Piedmont, and the Dutchy till continues in td 


* Victor Amadeus II. the laſt Duke of Savoy, married Anne Mary al 
Valois, daughter of Philip, Duke of Orleans, and of the Princeis Her 
rietta, daughter of Charles I. King of England; and by the ſaid Mary ol 
Nualais had iiſue the late Duke of Savoy (King of Sardinia), Mary Adelaide, "v8 


- mother 
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mother of Lewis XV. king of France, and Mary Louiſa Gabrielle, 
who married Philip V. King of Spam, by whom he had ifſue the late 
King Ferdinand. 3 | . R 
The late Duke of Savoy entering into the grand alliance againſt France, 
in 1702, loſt all his ſtrong towns; and Turm, his capital, was upon the 
point of being taken, when the allies marched to his relief, and raiſed the 
„ utterly deſtroying the French army that lay before it, in Bobs 
= at the peace of Utrecht, 1713, he was made King of Sicily, for the 
ſervice he had done the allies in that war, In 1719, he afterwards; ex- 
changed mor for the crown of Sardinia, of which his preſent Majeſty re- 
mains Olle . . Nas 1 
be Burchy of Montſerrat, the Aleſſandrine, Vigevenaſco, and Lau- 
mella, have lately been ceded to the King of Sardinia by the Auſtrians, 
which are very valuable additions to his dominions. | 
The King of Sardinia is an abſolute Prince; and the'crown hereditary; 
but the adminiſtration of the goverament in the fſeveral- territories he 
„is committed to as many councils, and they are governed by 
their reſpective laws, where the King does not interpoſe. - Savoy is but a 
barren country; and, lying on the French fide of the Alps, whenever # 
war breaks out, is immediately ſeized by the French; but uſually re- 
ſtored upon a peace. Piedmont is a fine fruitful country, and abounds in 
excellent filk, of which the Engliſh have purchaſed- to the value of 
200,0001, ſome years. Piedmont is naturally fortified againſt invaders by 
the Alps, and has been very much ſtrengthened by tortrefles, againit - 
which the French loſt many thouſand men in the zeign,of Queen Anne, 
eſpecially at Turin, which they were forced to abandon'afrer ten weeks 
The Ki of Sardinia may now be looked upon as a very for- 
midable Prince, by the acquiſition of that ifland, Montſerrat, and à con- 
kiderable part of the Milaneſe; but, Whatever his forces may be by land. 
he has ſcarce an fleet at fea; he has but three ſmall ports in Italy, viz. 
Nice, Villafranca, and Oneglia: in Sardinia indeed are ſeveral good 
ports, but its Princes have not as yet applied themſeles much to na- 
urin, the. capital of the King of Sardinia's dominjons, is fituate on 
the rivers Po and Doria. It is of a quadrangular form, three miles round, 
and admired for its ſpacious ſquares, piazzas, and ſtrrets, and particularly 
tor the King's palace, which, for the beauty of the apartments, the 
richneſs of the furnituxe, the elegant paintings, cabinet of curioſities 
and library, is ſcarce to be paralleled. The chapel of the Holy Hand- 
kerchief,, built of black marble, is much admired. 4 T-LEY 
The religion of the King of Sardinia's ſubjects is generally that of the 
church of Rome; though there are 1ome Proteſtants in the wallies of 
the Vaudois, who have. undergone ſeveral ſevere perſecaitions 3 but, by 
* mediation of the Proteſtant powers, are ſoinetimes ſuſtered to live 
Peace. bv bs ; in Ts Y woot hn Xn IJ, 
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THE Dutchy of Milan conſtituted the north part of the thticny 
1 Liguria, and was inhabited by the Inſubres, when the Roman 
reduced it under their dominion. The Goths made a conqueſt of it in 

the fifth ventury, and were diſpoſſeſſed by the Lombards in 572. Mila | 
Compoſed the beſt part of the kingdom of Lombardy, which was ſubdued 
by Charlemagne, the Emperor, about the year 800; But, in the wan 
between the Emperors and the Pope, Milan withdrew her allegiance, 
and aſſumed an independency, ſometimes in the form of a republic, and 
at others governed Jy Dukes. This Dutchy was long an object of con. 
tention between the Emperor and the French, till Charles the Vth ex: 
pelled the French from it about the year 1625, and gave it, with Spain, 
to his ſon Philip II. It remained ſubject to this crown till the Imperialiſt, 
with the affiſtance of their allies, drove the French out of Italy in 1706, 
The Spaniards'and French recovered it from the Imperialiſts in the year 
1743 but by a ſubſequent peace it was reſtored to the Emperor, on his 
 ceding Naples and Sicily to the preſent King of Spain; and the Auſtrians 
remain poſſeſſed of the dutchy of Milan to this day, the Emperor govern. Wl... 


| ing it by a Viceroy, 5 e ee ape} IRAN + on ers vas ab 
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T alſo was part of the kingdom of Lombardy, fines 2 
| and conquered oy. Ghafſewage anno 800; but, in the wars be- ent ff 
tween the Pope and the Emperor, it affumed an independency, ſometimes ey ke 
chooſing a republican form of government, at others being governed by Hntite 
Dukes; the laſt were of the family of Gonzaga, who held it till the year 
1703; when Ferdinand- Charles, the laſt Duke, adhermg to the French 
gainſt the Houſe of Auſtria, the Emperor ſeized on this Dutchy as a fee 
p. the Empire; and the Duke dying without ifſue, in 1708, the Auſtrians 
ſtill poſſeſſion; of it; except that by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the dutchy, was allotted to Don 
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concluded in 1748, Guaſtalla, part of the Eafte 
Philip, together with the dutchy of Parma. 
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ARMA underwent the fate of the reſt of Italy till it became ſubject 
to the German Emperors; it afterwards came under the power of 
_ the Pope, the Venetians, the Milaneſe, and the French, ſucceſſiveh. 
Pope Julius II. in 1645, oed it under the obedience of the See of 
Rome; and Pope Paul III. created his natural ſon, Peter Lewis Farneſe, 
Duke of Parma: but the male line failing, the late Emperor Charles VI. 
granted it as a fee of the empire to Don Carlos, the preſent King of Spain, 
and, in right of his mother the Queen Dowager, heir of the houſe of Parma, 
againſt which the Pope proteſted, eſteeming ita fee of the holy ſee. 
Parma was afterwards relinquiſhed by Don Carlos, on his being ad- 
vanced to the throne of Sicily; but, by the late treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, Whtinen: : 
Parma was allotted to the Infant Don Philip his brother. 
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ent 4s H E Dutchy of Modena ſhared the fate of the adjacent coumtrie 
ans till it is. annexed to my matquiſate of Go It was 2 | 
th nately by the pope and the family of Eſte tillithe year 1597, when the 
lan a de n 47er to divide the country between them. "The ope 
ued iccepted of Fertarag and the family of Eſte of the dutchies of Modena, 


"as ikhegio, and Mirandola. The preſent duke adhering to the Spaniards 
Ice, aoqinſt the Auſtrians in the late war; was expelled from his dominions, 
and but reſtored by the treaty of Aix-la-Clapelle in the year 1748. | 
CON- ; "0p , . (7 e 
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1%. E iflinds on which the city of Venice ſtands were formerly ſubject 
7 to Padua. When the Goths and other northern nations invaded 

g | 


taly in the fifth century, the STI), of Padua, Aquileia, and other 


riam ittes oni the ednhtinent, fled to theſe iſlands, where they formed a ſtate 507 
an. erned by a maglſtrate with the title of doge or duke, whoſe power at firſt 


vas ahſolute, but after a few years was reduced within narrow limits by 
he principal families, who leaving their doge little more than the title of 
is office; formed themſelves into an ariſtocracy; the rights of which paſs 
y inherwance from father ſo ſon. The noble Venetians of the preſent. - 
mes are the deſcendents of thoſe families which firſt wreſted the govgrn- 
nent from the hands of the doge. 2 number amounts to 10 and 

| , not admitting the nobility of th 


iran uxine ſea. About the ben 978 they 


ſubject er- city of Padua and many other great cities on that fide, extending 

wer of Wir dominions upivards of a hundred miles in the North of Italy.. 

ſively: They diſputed the dominion of Sclavonia, Croatia, Morlachia, and Dal- 

See of tia, with the King of Hungary; and contended with the Genoeſe for 

arnele, Wk empire of the ſex'with various ſucceſs ; but in 145; the Tutks; break= 

5 V. into Europe, took from them Theſfalonica and demoliſhed the wall on 
pain, 


Iſthmus of 8 which defended the Morea. In 1409 the Pope, 


Farm, Apnoe, and Spain; alſo joined in a confederacy againit the Venetian, 
: deprived them of their dominions on the continent; but the * ; 
ing 20+ i Spain abandoning their allies, they recovered their tertitories'on the 
zapelle, | LY | 


tinent again, 3 et es po eien 
heir greateſt loſs was that of deine trade, which was ruined by t 

dery made by the Portugueſe of : * 
dd Hope; for, befofe this diſcovery, the Ve 
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| and diſperſed them all over Europe, by which commerce they grew imme. 
Turks took Cyprus, Candia, and all the iflands in the Archipelago, fron 


macy. 8 | 
_ Aquileia, but ſubject to 
eſteemed little more than a temporal prince. 


qu 
Doria reſcued it in 1528 out of the hands of its powerful neighbours, aud 
eſtabliſhed the preſent conſtitution, - | e e 


— 


bother in that of the emperor, During theſe contentions, the cities of Flo⸗ 
.rence;. Piſa, Sienna, ſeveral others, withdre v themlelves f cm the d0- 


twenty thouſand men in their pay in time of peace, moſt of them 
' reginers, both. officers and ſoldiers. The lege: of a ſtate are re 


came more and more oppreſſive, till at length they threatened to expoſe 


ing their liberty and dominions, which were afterwards confirmed to then 


Italy and eee d theſe factions went by the names of the Guelpls, 
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menſely rich and powerful, but have declined ever ſince ny loſt it. The 


them; and at length, in the year 1715, they loſt the Morea. Howe 
they are {till che greateſt naval power in Italy, and have feldom leſs thay 


puted at 1, 200, ooo l. per annum. 5 : 3 
In matters of religion, the Venetians are leſs bigoted than the inhabit. 
ants of any of the countries which profeſs that of the church of Rome, if 
even i Age be ſaid to profeſs it, while they reje& the popes ſupre. 
heir church 1s 2 by the two patriarchs of Venice a 
the controul of the ſtate; and the pope here h 


A. 
ENO A continued under the dominion of the Romans till the & 
| ſtruction of the empire by the Goths and other northern people; 
after which it made a part of the kingdom of Lombardy, then of the Ger. 
man empire, and at length aimed at independency. . It was afterward 


ſucceſſively ſubject to the Archbiſhop of Milan, to the French, to the Mar 
1s of Montſerrat, and the Duke of Milan. The celebrated Andres 


In.the courſe of the war of 1745 the city of Gerda was taken by the 
Auſtrians, who laid it under heavy contributions. Their extortions be. 


the city to military execution. The inhabitants were fo much enraged at 
this Outage, that they roſe in great numbers, and, having maſſacred mam 
of the Auſtrians, drove the reſt out of their capital; thus bravely recover: 


by the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle. Their public revenues are computed a 
200,0001. per annum; but as great part of their eſtates lie in Naples, 
they ſeem to be under a neceſſity of taking the part of that prince, who 5 


ſoyereign of Naples, in every war. 


W 0. nnn N . 
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THE dutchy of Tuſcany, known anciently by the name of Umbra, ue reſt 
Tyrrhenia, and Etruria, fell under the dominion of the Romans mpire, 
about 455 years before Chriſt. The Oſtrogoths poſſeſſed it in the fith et of! 
century; and then the Lombards, who were expelled by Charlemagne | 
in 800; after which it became ſubject to the German emperors, u 
appointed the governor, till the pope encouraged theſe governors to render 
themſelves independent, and accept of his protection againſt the emperdl. 
There were two potent factions in Tuſcany at this time, 1240, which d. 
vided the whole empire, and occafioned a very long and civil war, both * 


and Gibellines; the firſt appearing in the intereſt of the pope, and tie 


on of both the powers above mentioned, and eſtabliſl,ed the kind d 
FOE, [4 * 2 ; _ 6 542 4 p 5 2 14. | —_— £ — governed 
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government they thought moſt ſuitable to them; when John de Medicis, 

a popular nobleman, infinuated himſelf ſo ſtrongly into the favour of the 
Florentines, that they inveſted him with the ſavereign power. Pope Pius 
Y, conferred the title of Grand Duke on Coſmo de Medicis in 1569, and 
the dukedom continued in this family till the death of Gaſton de Medicis, 
the laſt duke, without ifſue, 1737 3 when it was transferred to the Duke 
of Lorraine, by conſent of the Emperor Charles VI. in lieu of the dutchy 
of Lorraine, which was ceded to Staniſlaus by the treaty of peace at the 
conclufion- of the war between the empire on one ſide, and France and 


> 
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— 
* 


re · Spain on the other. | 8 | 
and The Grand Duke of Tuſcany, who is at preſent brother to the reigning 
el emperor, is abſolute in his dominions. The flouriſhing city of Leghorn, 


which belongs to this dutchy, is a free port, and has the greateſt foreign 

trade of any town in Italy, but chiefly in foreign bottoms: the merchants 

here have not many ſhips of their own: their exportation conliſts chiefly 
in raw and wrought ſilks, wine and oil. | 


4 \ _— ? 
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y Tin republic uſually followed the fortune of the neighbouring cities 
"Hi in Tuicany, till it purchaſed its independency of the Emperor Ro- 


dolph, for 10,000 crowns, in 1279, arid has continued a free ſtate ever 
fince, Lucca and Piſa were once very conſiderable ſtates ; they had a 


e seat naval force and extenſive traffic: but Piſa is now ſubject to Tuſcany, 
; be. and Lucca has no ſhips of any force. 2 f f 

xpoſe | | CR, | 

= st. M A R IN O. 

den Cr. Marino is a little republic ſurrounded by the pope's territories, and 
ed O fituated on a ſnowy mountain, much admired by Mr. Addiſon for en- 
ple, ing its liberties, and not ſubmitting to the tyranny of the pope. 
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APLES, the South of Italy, was peopled in early times from 
Greece, which lies but a little fo the eaſtward of it. This, with 
he reſt of Italy, was ſubdued by the Romans, and, on the decline of that 
mpire, in the fifth century, the eaſtern emperox poſſeſied himſelf of one 


e fh Mert of Naples, and the Goths of the other. The Lombards diſpoſſeſſed the 
mage oths of their part, and remained maſters of it till they were expelled by 
„ who i barlemagne about the year 800. In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
render I æracens ſubdued. great part of Naples; but the pope, wilk the affiſtanee 
pern. f other Chriſtian powers, drove them out again. Tanered the Norman, 
ich d. nd his twelve ſons, having had a great ſhare in this ſervice, part of Naples 
oth in s given them by the pope: Robert, the ſon of Tancred, was ereated 
welph ouke of Apulia and Calabria by the German en peror; and Roger, 
ad the e ſon of Robert, was made king of the Two vicilies, viz. Naples and 
of Flo ei. The heirs of Tancred enjoyed this crown till the year 1166, 
be de ben, happening to diſoblige the pope, he introduced the Earl of Anjou 


d the French, whoſe poiterity were kings of Nap| To 
ach, we gs of Naples and Sicily, till the 
Patiards diipotiefied them of this empire about the'ycar 1504. 4 


K 2 | The 


TRE The government of the Spaniards was ſo oppreſſive, that it gave riſe t) 
the famous revolt, headed by A por tſherman,. named: Maſſamello. His. 
" Jucceſs was ſo extraordinary, that be obliged the Spaniards to aboliſh mary 


preflive taxes, and to confirm. the liberties of the people. Before theſe 
could be completely eſtabliſhed, he grew delirious, and was ſhot at the 


head of his party. Naples continued to be governed by Spaniſh viceroys, 


till the beginning of the preſent century; when the Spaniards were driven 
from thence by the Imperialiſts in 1707; and Naples was confirmed to-the 

Emperor Charles VI. by the treaty of U recht in 1714. 
Ihe French, Spaniards, and Sardinians, entering into a war with the 

emperor in 1734, reduced Naples, and made Doi Carlos, the King of 
Spain's ſon, king of that city. He was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of the 
_ kin 


by the emperor at the ſubſequent treaty, and aſſumed the title of 


King of the Two Sicilies, viz. Naples and Sicily. Don Carlos, upon the 
death of his brother the King of Spain, on the ioth of Auguſt, 17 50, ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of that kingdom, appointing his third ſon Ferdinand 
his ſucceſſor to that of Sicily, © | aj 
In the kingdom of Naples, two cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were 
both deſtroyed by the ſame eruption of Mount Veſuvius, about ſeventeen 
hundred years ago. The former was a town of much greater magni- 
ficence than the latter. Its ruins were diſcovered about the beginning 
of the preſent. century, at the depth of ſeventy or one hundred feet 
below the ſurface of the earth, js antique ſtatues in bronze and mar. 


ble, with buſts, paintings, moſt of them. on the walls, curious vaſes, 


jewels, and various houthold utenſils, have. been. digged up here; an 
infinite collection of which is depoſited in the palace built by Don Carls 
at the 3 of Portici, which ſtands over part of this ancient city. Many 
of theſe valuable antiquities have alſo found their way to England, and 
are depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum ; for which advantage we are il - 
debted to the zeal and exertions of Sir William Hamilton, and to his 
Jaudable chirſt of ſcience. The city of Pompeii. was diſcovered only 
about twenty-five. years ago; though the probability - was greatly in 
favour of its being diſcovered earlier than Herculaneum, ſince it is not 
buried above twelve feet below the ſurface of. the ground. Here an en · 
tire ſtreet has been cleared; which is well paved, and narrow cauſews) 
are raiſed a foot and a half on each fide, for the conveniency of foot pa- 
fengers. The traces of the wheels of ' carriages are to be ſeen on the 
vement : the houſes are ſmall, and the walls of ftucco, as hard as 
marble, ſmooth and beautiful. Some of the rooms are ornamented with 
paintings, moſtly fingle figures, tolerably well executed. Some matil- 
ſoripts have alſo been found in Herculaneum on long rolls; which, being 


very brittle, require much care in unrolling. The two which have been 


hitherto decyphered are written in Greek. 1 
There are in Italy and the Iſlands, beſide the pope, eſteemed the head 
of the church, 2 patriarchs, 36 archb 


metropolitan juriſdiction, - . ; 


NIVERSITIES OF ITALY.] Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, 


# 


Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bononia, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, Salerno, 


— 


Peruha, and Catania. 
| $414 ER 0 Ty x 
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— 


_— iſhops, and 289 biſhops ; 50 of which 
are immediately 8 to the pope ; 201 ſuilragans, and 24 exempt from 


The. 


The 


* 
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The Great Italian Iſlands are S1ciLy, Sarvinia, and 
en 82 452 
Extent and Situation of SICILY. 
DETWEEN the. latitudes of 37 and 39 degrees N. about 100 miles; 
Hand between the longitudes of 12 and 16 degrees E. about 170 
miles. fe EE 3 
ess. Chief Towns. 
Val i Mazara, Weſt. . ] Palermo, E. long. 13. N. lat. 38-30. 
c , 49 
val di Demona, Eaſt, | Metlina, Milazzo, Catania, and Nicoſia, 
Val di Noto, S. E. Syracuſe and Noto. Ws 


U 


Movwrat vs.] The moſt noted mountain in this iſland is that of Etna, 
now called Mount Gibello, a terrible volcano, ſituated in the province of 
Val Demona. This mountain is ſixty miles in circumference, and at the 
top there is 4 baton of burning ſulphur fix miles round, from whence 
ſometimes iſſue rivers of melted minerals that run down into the ſea, 
The hill is ſo high, that round the baſon there is a circle of ſnow great part 
of the year. Before any conſiderable eruption there is generally an earth - 
quake. The port-town of Catania was overturned by an earthquake in 
1693, and! 18,000 people periſhed in it. Syracuſe, once the greateſt city of 
the iland, has been ſo often demoliſhed by theſe earthquakes, that very 
little of it remains at preſent. e YO Ar a | 


Rivers] Here are ſeveral rivers and good ſprings ; but few of theſe 
tirers are navigable, having but a ſhort courſe, and deſcending precipitately 
from the mountains. The chief are, 1. Chantera, which 'riting in 
Mount Etna, falls into the Eaſtern Sea near Taermina; 2. the Lareta, 
rich rans from Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the Bay of Catania; and, z. 
+ vie which riſes in the North, and runs South almoſt croſs the 


n 


Har vouns.] The chief harbours are thoſe of Meſlina and Syracuſe 
ra i Tak coaſt, Palermo and Milazzo on the North, and Trapani on 

Arx. ] It lies in a warm climate; but the air is healthful, being refreſhed 
by ſea breezes on every fide, _ | a i 

SOLL AND Propycs J Both hills and vallies are exceeding fruitful, no- 
country. producing more corn, wine, oil, and filk, in proportion to its di- 
mentions. It was once the granary*0f ancient Rome for corn; and till 
toutmues to ſupply Naples and other parts with that neceſſary article. 


Manuractures AvD TRArric.] Theſe are chiefly filk, which, with 
the other produce of the iſland, are exported in large quantities from Mei- 
ina, where a conſul almoſt from every nation of urope reſides, to ma- 
Mage and 2 the trade of his nation; and of Tate the Sicilians have 
traded with Turkey and the coaſt of Barbary, which they never did before 
Don Carlos aſcended the throne. . . 

8 K 3 I*LANDS 


9 n. 
ww. . 
© © ISLANDS BELONGING ro SICILY.] There are eight ſmall iſlands, whit, 
lie near the North coaſt of Sicily, to which the ancients gave the name 
of Xoliz, and Vulcaniz, feigned by the poets to be the ſeats of qu 
and Vulcan, the chief of which is ipari, from whence they are uſual 
called the Lipari iflands. Two of them are volcanos, viz. Strumbolo arg 
Hiera. The ſmall iſlande of Levanzo, Maritima, and Favignana, lie x 
the Welt end of the iſland of Sicily, © © 


OF THE GOVERNMENT. | 


f OTH Naples and Sicity (or the Two Sicilies) were in early times in 
B habited by the Greeks, who lay next theſe countries on the Eaſt, The 
gave Naples the name of Magna Græcia: and both eountrigs obtained 
the appellation of ths Two Sicilies. Naples was called Sicily on this fide the 
Pharos, or Streight of Meſſina, and the iſland of Sicily beyond the Pharo 
the iſland was alto called Trinacria, from its triangular form. The Greek; 
and Carthaginians divided it between them; but were both of them fub- 
dued or expelled the ifland by the Romans, who reduced it into the forn 
of a province. This iſland followed the fortune of Italy in its ſeveral u. 
volutions, until the Sicilian Veſpers, 1282, when the natives maſſacred the 
French maſters, who had then the dominion of it. The French were fuc- 
_ ceeded by the Spaniards till the year 1707, when they were driven fron 
thence by the Imperialiſts; and at the peace of Utrecht this iſland wa 
+ allotted to the Duke of Savoy, with the title of King. The Spaniards in 
vaded it in 1718, but were forced to abandon it again; and then it wa 
conferred on the late Emperor Charles VI. who held it till the year 173; 
when the Imperialiſts were driven out of this iſland, and of all ther 
Italian dominions ;. and Don Carlos, the King of Spain's eldeſt fon, by 
the Princeſs of Parma, his ſecond queen, was advanced to the throne df 
the Two Sicilies (Naples and Sicily), which were confirmed to him by: 
ſubſequent peace, on condition of his relinquiſhing Milan, Parma, and al 
the reſt of the Emperor's Italian dominions, which the Spaniards an 
French had taken from him in that war. Don Carlos ſucceeding his bto· 
ther Ferdinand VI. as King of Spain, Ferdinand his third fon is now King 
of the Two Sicilies, who is an abſolute monarch. His land forces at 
about 33,000 at preſent, and his revenues conſiderable, and may be aug 
mented at pleatyre. There was no fleet bere, except galljes, till b 
reign; but the preſent prince is building men of war, and deſigns to male 
himielf formidable on both elements. Ihe inhabitants are now a mixtur | 
ot Italians and Spaniards, but ſpeak chiefly Spaniſh, and follow the Spanill part 
faſtnons, particularly in wearing black. nn. 
In religion they agree both with the Italians and Spaniards, and hat the r 
lately tolerated Judaiſm, which the Spaniards would never do. main. 
Before 1 leave Sicily, it may be proper to mention thoſe whirlpools din 1: 
Seylh'and Charybdis, two rocks between Italy and Sicily, much dreadel BW The 
by the ancients, who, in eſcaping one, were frequently driven by the edd 
upon the other ; but, as navigation is much improved fince thoſe time, 
our ſailors paſs them without any apprehenſion of danger. There ar 
Tome rains, near Syracuſe, of the palace of Dionylius, the famous Sic 
tyrant, as is conjectured, „„ TRI 1 a4. ts ol 


REVOLUTIONS AND PRESENT CONSTITUTION 


TV 


Extent and situation of S ARD W ; 

ETWEEN the latitudes of 39 and 41 degrees N. about 160 miles; 
B and between the longitudes of 8 and 10 degrees E. about 80 miles. 

1 N 4 7 eee 

Lying about 150 miles W. of Leghorn in Tuſcany, 120 miles, N. W. 
of Se L ſeparated from Corſica by the narrow Streight of Bonifacie 


en the North, | | oo 

Provinces, 8 7 Ch!ief Towns. 75 | 
Capo Cagliari, 8. 5 Cagliari E. Lon. 9. 12. N. Lat. 39t: m 
Capo Lugatori, N. Saſſari and Caſtro Aragoneſe. N 


MouxrAlxs.] 1. It is leaſantly diverſified with hills and vallies; and | 
the mountains in the North are very high. ö 

Rivexs.] 1. The Sacer riſes in the N. E. part of the iſland, and 
running 8. W. falls into the Bay of Oriſtagni. 2. The Sepro runs from”. 
N. to 8. and falls into the Bay of Cagliar. 2 


Foy It is a pretty warm climate, and 'the air not reckoned bealth- 6 


So1L and PRoDUCE.] The ſoil is very fruitful where it is manured, 
producing corn, wine, and oil, in great plenty; but there is a want of. 
hands, and thoſe that are there are ſaid to be exceeding lazy and indolent, 
ſeldom making any great improvement in their ground. The language : 
1 iſh, this land having been under the dominion of Spain till very 

n 6 rk, 5 3 06 5 on 
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\ REVOLUTIONS, AND PRESENT CONSTITUTION. | * 


THE Phcenicians and Greeks, who called it Ieanuſa, firſt ſent colo 
nies to this iſland, and erected ſeveral ſmall ſtates, as they had done 
in the South of Italy and Sicily. The Carthaginians ſucceeded them, and 
had the dominion nearly of the whole ffland. The Romans diſpoſſeſſed 
the Carthaginians, The Saracens held it in the ninth century, as they 
did Naples and Sicily, The republics. of Genoa and Piſa recovered - 
part of the Ifland from them. Pope Boniface took upon him to transfer 
the iſland to the King of Arragon, who ſubdued the Genoele, Pifans, and 
the reit of the inhabitants, and annexed it to his awn dominions. Tt re- 
mained united to the crown of Spain till the allies made a conqueſt of it, 
mn 1708, It was allotted to the emperor at the peace of Utrecht, 1713. 
Spaniards recovered it-in 17 J. but were obliged to abandon it twWo 
years after; when it was conferred-on the Duke of Savoy, in lieu of the 
kingdom of Sicily, in 1719, and his fon, the preſent King of Sardinia, is 
now ſovereign of this ifland, the revenues whereof will not do much more 
than defray the charges of the government, its traffio being very inconſi. 
&rable, and its forces by ſea or land ſcarce — any writer. 


The Sardinians have been governed by viceroys ſome hundred years. Ihe 
ling feldom or never viſits them. NT | art 1 | 
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£4 ying 109 miles South o Genoa, and 60 South-Weſt of Leghorn in 
Tuſcany, ſeparated from Sardinia by the narrow Streight of Bonifacio. 
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4 a Fo r J Chief Towns, 26 
North Diyiſion ] -Baſtia, E. Lon. 9-49. N. Lat. 42.20. 
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| Ain, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.) i The, air is better than in Sardinja, but a 
.ͤ ͤ produce Grp 92, ine, enemy For: the na 
tives; but has very Ht e to trai With. 7 ; 10 r . | 

| Lavxovace.] The language of this iſland. is Italian, it having been 
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1 did, till the Saracens were driven out of it by the Genoeſe and Piſans, 
who divided it bętween them for ſome time; but at length. the Genoeſe 
Ned the Piſans, and remained in poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. 


he Corſicans, conſidering the extent of their country, and the oppreſ. 


have been inferior to no other people in bright examples of patriotic vir- 


hexoic, actions. Reduced to indigence by the Genoeſe, Who have exer- 
ciſed the moſt unparalleled tyranny over tliem, they have nevertheleſs furs 
niſhed initances of great men in arms as well as in literature, | They have 
endured all the calamities of war during a continued ſeries of more than 
forty years. They have been conſtrained to fend their children to Padua, 
Piſa, Rome, and other parts of Italy, for education, till under the wiſe ad: 
miniſſration of Paical Paoli, they had a univerſity eſtabliſhed at Corti, by 
5 „ 


N. 


the care and attention of that commander. | 


this Man 
laying, that they did it, #formata cofſcientiag. 
Ihe Corſicans who. had committed murder, not only found an aſylum 


in Senda, but were alſo admitted into the army. Commerce annihilated; 


uſed to condemn the Corſicans to death without any legal trial, 


* 


the nobility contounded, with: the populace'; agriculture neglected; ſuch 
vas the deplorable, ſituation gf Cartica under the Genoeſe. Theſe ſexeral 


theſe exertions in favour of his country, may juſtly be compared to the 
moſt iYuſtrious commanders and republicans of Greece and Rome. Under 
his parental government, juſtice was impartially adminiſtered ; e 


1 


N [ HE land. of | Corfiea, underwent the ſame revolutions as Sardiniz 


fion they have been expoſed to under the dreadful. yoke of the Genoeſe, 


tue. The ſpirit of liberty in Corſica has been extremely fertile of truly, 


Every Feen the republic of Genoa ſent inta the ſeveral provinces of 


mg, babes edycation beyond the grammar ;- manufactures extinguiſed; 


evils were ipecdily and effęctually remedied by Paoli, who, at the period of 


garde 


with 


n in 


ta 


2 paved roa 
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1 pats of ſly, and wth other nations, 929 revived, and made 
in; agriculture was encouraged; education carefully cultivated ;, 
the prouc- city. of Genoa itſelf teres Lee ar the entrance. of it 
ponts. All theſe' citcumfjances determined the Genoefe to give up to 


rance what they themſelves no longer poſſeſſed. Notwithſtanding this, 


he Corſicans had: til} the courage to defend themſelves againſt. ſo. power - 
ful a nation during thirteen months, and were moſt frequently victorious 
in the ſeveral' actions they | fought with their new uſurpers. At length, 


however, they were overpowered, not by the force of arms alone, but by 
Corruption a 
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Callia viciftiy profufo in, piu are: 
Amis pauca, dolo plurima, jure nibil, 
ts > oo 1 „ 
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Tuſcany; the chief of which are, 1. Capri, or Caprea. 2. Ifchia. 
3, Procita. 4, Ponza. 5, Giglio. 6. Elba. 7. Pianoſa. 8. Capraria, 
g, Gorgona, And, 10. Marlor ia. l | 

Ot theſe Capri is much talen notice of for the noble rainsuport it. It 
js ſituated at = entrance of the Gulph of Naples, about three miles from 


the continent, being about four miles long, and one broad. This was the 


reidence. of the Emperor Auguſtus for ſome time, and afterwards of Ti- 
berius for many years. The; moſt conſiderable ruin ſtands at the extre- 
mity of the Eaſtæern promontory, where there are ſtill ſeveral apartments 
left very al and arched at the top. 1 there was diſcovered 

, running under ground from the top of the mountain to the 
ſea- ide. The circumſtance that recommended this ifland to Tiberius 
was, the temperate healthful air, which is warm in winter, and cool in 


ſummer, and its inacceſſible coaſt, which is fo very ſteep, that a ſmall 


number of men may defend it againit an army. And here it is conjectured 
that emperor had Jifereds places of reſidence, according to the different 
ſealons of the year. The whole iſland was cut out into eaſy aſcents, 
adorned with palaces, and planted with as great a variety of groves and 
gardens as the ground 3 

extraordinary than thoſe on the ſurface, for the rocks were all undermined 
with highways, grottos, galleries, baths, and fubterraneous retreats, 
which fvere afterwards demoliſhed by the Romans. | 


Ihe iſland of Elba is fituated 15 miles Weſt of the coaſt of Tuſcany, 


about 40 miles in circumference. At the Eaſt end of it is a little town and 
harbour called Porto Longene, belonging to the King of the Two Sicilies ; 


and another town and harbour on the North fide of the iſland, called Porto 


ferario, belonging to the dutchy of Tuſeany. 


The reſt of the iſlands on the coaſt do not merit a particular deſcription. 


M4 La 


juttly be comprehended among the Italian iſlands, *- +. 
alta, antienthy Melita, is fituated in *29 degrees E. longitude, and 
55 degrees 54 minutes N. latitude, 60 miles South of Cape Pailaro in 
ly, and is of an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. | : 
The air is clear and healthful, hut exceſſiyely hot, when it is not cooled 


T5 E iſland of Malta, lying but a little to the South of Sicily, may 


by the ſea-breezes, It is all a white toft rock, covered with a foot of 


good 


* 


od intrigue, whicly gave oceaſion to the following diſtich ; _ , 


PHERE are fill feveral.other finall-iſl2nds on the coaſt of Naples aud 


admit, The works under ground were more 


* 
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d vegetable earth. It produces great quantities of cotton, indi 
8 lemons, olives, figs, and other fruits, with yu enty of pul 
peaſe, beans, roots, herbs, and other garden-ſtuff; but the Malteſe haye 
very little corn or wine, with which they are ſupplied chiefly from Siefhy ; 
nor have they any wood, except-fruit-trees, on the iſland. | 
The town of Malta, or Valetta, is magnificently built, ſtrongly for. 
tified, and has an excellent harbour, Charles V. emperor of Germany, 
and King of Spain, gave it to the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, in 
1530, whoſe predeceſſors diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the defence of the 
Hoy Land, and in protecting the Pilgrims who reſorted there. When the 
. Chriſtians were driven out of the Holy Land by the Saracens, theſe knights 
retired to Cyprus. I hey afterwards took the iſland of Rhodes from the 
Infidels, and defended it againſt all their power for two hundred years, 
and then, ſurrendering it upon honourable terms, retired to Malta, 
When Solyman, the Turkiſh emperor, invaded Malta, he was obliged ty 
abandon the iſland, after he had ſoſt twenty thouſand men before the wall 
of the city. WIRE . 5 1 
A The knights conſift of feven ſeveral Roman Catholic nations: they are 
all ancient, noble families. The grand Croſſes, as W called, are 
_ the heads of each nation, and are ſtyled grand Priors. Each of them has 
his convent of knights, and they have eſtates, or commanderies, in the 
reſpective nations to which they belong. The priors elect a grand maſter, 
who is the chief commander in the ifland. - They have a ſquadron of men 
of war, and land forces ; and are-engaged in perpetual war againſt the 
Turks, Algerines, and ether Mahometan powers. The knights make 
yows of celibacy and chaſtity ; but they obſerve the firſt muck mort 
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SWITZERLAND, mer HELVETIA. / 


D, 


; wrirxnn the latitudes of ad e North, 
er. about 100 che 2nd Ste 4 e of 8 
and 11 degrees Eaſt, about 260 miles, . 


BounDAnriEs,) On the North Alſace and Swabia i in e 
On the Eaſt the Lake of ee, Tyrol, ang Trent, 

On the South, Italy. 
On the Weſt, France, 


Divided into 13 ne which ape Hire” range in tir wr of 


4 


= 
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precedeny. 
Cantons, Religion. Chief Towns, | | 
urick, FEaſt | Church of Rome | 1 | | 
Berne, , Weſt | Proteſtants 64 | 
Lucerne, Weſt | Church of "FRA f 7-2 | 
 - Mid. | Church of Rome | Altorf 
1 Schweiz Mid. | Church of Rome ] Schweiz 
it Underwald | Church of Rome | Stantz 
Zug, Ad Church of Roms | Zug 
Glaris, Mid. Proteſtants Glaris 
Baſil, Weſt | Proteſtants. J Bafil 
F riburg,  _ Weſt | Church of Rome Friburg | 
Solothurn, Weſt | Church of Rome | Soleure _ 
-  Schaffhauſen, Eaſt | Proteſtants. Schafftauſen 
Ann, _ Eaſt LF tet I A 2 
ALLIES © or TEE SWISS. 
8 Ch, towns, | | Ch. towns. 
£529 8 Griſon Leagues | Coire | 8. W. | / 
882.3 | Chiavemma | Chiavenna | Valais enn 
5 338 = Valteline Tiranta N. W. [ | | 
E SS «. = | Bormio Bormio | Neufchattel | Neufchattel 
— — — | 2 "0 
Q „ _ C St. Gall, Repub. Geneva W. Genera 
Eaſt 155 Gall, Ab St. Gall, | Mulhauſen N. Mulhauſen 
Tokenburgh IR bs Dom © 


1 — a ee. 


—cQ — — — 


COUNTRIES DEPENDENT ox rann | 


4 1 2 towns, - = Chief towns. 
ragans ounty . argans ugano, Bailiage Lugano * 
Thurgau, County, N. E. | Thurgau — Ballige e ee SE 
Rheinthal, County | Rheinthal | Bellents, Bailiage | Bellents. 


The towns of Baden, Br Bremgarten, Mellingen, Rapperſchweill, and 


meld, on the North, 


Mouxralxs.] 


in Europe; 
-— ticular hy 


merating. 
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wo  S$witzERLAND. 
Mouxrakxs.] Switzerland lies upon the Alps, the higheſt mountaing 
and:lmoſt enery canton is jeparared tron the other by # par, 


— +. 


n of mountains, * nd 
LAxxs.] There is a lake almoſt on every mountain; the chief lakes 


_ are thoſe of, 1. Geneva, 2. Conſtance, z. Thun, 4. Lucerne, 8. Zurich. 
hoſe of, 1 $7, Died Kance, * hun, 4 12 15 Zurich, 


6. Neuchatel, and 
r 


* 
Q ! 
we, 3 * 
: * 


9. 

8 2 324 * 1444 o * ; e eln WERE EDT. | 2 

Rrvxxs.] t. Rhine, 2. Aar, 3. Ruſs, 4. Int, 5. Rhone,” 6. Thur, ahd, 
eee 

8 4414 tak „„ „„ „ 7 $44 3*5 «632 LL 45} 

As.] The N en PYETTS Lich ſnow great part of the year, 

and the lakes and rivers frozen, the air is very cold in winter; and when 

the hills are cool in ſummer, the vallies are warm. It is, ſometimet 


winter on the nortk ſide of a mountain, when it is ſummer on the other; 


and when: . the inhabitants on ons fide-are, reaping, thoſe on the other 


Are ng. 5 ; 


Sort AMD Pedpuce.)] The" mbuntai produet gbd . an 
paſture ; andthe coutitry abquiids with call Same, fith and fob! $, but 
there is little corn or wine profluced in 25 The“ mountains alſo contain 
iron ore, cryſtal, ſulphur, and ſome ſprings of mineral waters. | 


Commence and MANUFACTURES. } Switzerland, though an inland 


country, has its ſhare of manufactures and traffic. All the productions of 
the loom are commopn there; and the inhabltants, notwithſtanding their 


ſumptuary laws, fabricate ſilks, velvets, and woollens for cloathing and 


furniture. They deal allo largely in golden toys and trinkets, which, to- 
gether with | watches, are bought much cheaper in this country than 


any where elſe. 


' Cnanactrr.) They are 2” brave, hardy, and induſtrious people, 
noted for their fidelity in every ſituation in which they are employed; and 


: 


_ Henrt foldiers, being all trained up to arms from their infancy. 


CoxsrIruriox.] Switzerland is a confederate body of different 
ſtates; equal among themſelves. © The general dict, which repreſents the 
Helvetic body, i: | N s fre 
which, the abbot of St. Gall, and the cities of St. Gall and of Bienne, 
ſend deputies as allies; and a general diet is uſually held at Baden on the 
feaſt of St. John the Laptiſt annually, which ſeldom laſts longer than a 


month. 25 ' | | ; | | 
Beſide the general diets," their differences in religion occaſioned two 


Er. Fr ones; in which matters relating to religion are diſcufled; that of 
he 


Proteſtants aſſeinhles at Arraw, and that of the Roman Catholics at 
Lucerne, Theſe diets are ſummoned whenever either of the parties think 
proper: the thirteen cantons do not make one con.monwealth, but are ſo 
many independent ſtates, united together by ſtrict alliances for their mu- 
r JE 

The government of ſome of the cantons is ariſtocratic, of others de- 
mocratic. The ſeveral ariſtocratic cantons ara thoſe of Zurich, Bern, 
democtratic. +4 3 
Aus.] The arms of Geneva, are Or, a creſs azure. Almoſt every 
town has its particular arms, Which this epitome will not admit of enu- 


Lucerne, Baſil, Friburg, Soleure, and Schaff hauſen; the other fix are 


— — 


, is compoſed! of two deputies from each canton; beſide 


MILITARY 


day-time; an 


ſome caſual taxes. 


hunting over the rocks and precipicas is their principal diver fon, are a 


* 
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MirtrAx v STRENGTH. ] This conſiſts in a large body of militia, fur- 
niſnecl frptthe ſeveral:cantons,” according to the population and abilities 
of each. At Berne every man is à {61dier*from' tixteen to'fixty years of 
aye. Some of the citizens are always regimented; the body of fuſileets is 
forined of the choiceſt troops, both as to ſtature and age. Theſe are the 
ſoltiers that mount guard. The eitizens enliſted furniſh their arms at 
their wu expenece; and dreſs in the unitorm, which is _ grey. 
The draggons alſo bring their own hories. Betide their hay, 'the ſtate 
ſapplies them with hatchets, kettles, tents, arid every camp neceſſary, 
Though every ſoldier has his own arms, yet the arſenals of the king- 
dom are ell ſupplied with them: that of Bern in particular, which is im- 
mop agile HP with great care, is ſtored with, a numerous and for- 
migable artiller/ 7 e W 
All this militia is quickly aſſembled, in caſe of an alarm, by means of 
ſpnals fixed in the different bailiwicks upon the moſt elevated ſpots, which 
are always gnarded by a few ſoldiers. heſe ſignals conſiſt of piles of dry. 
wood, to kin 552 fire in the night, or forrage to raiſe a ſmoke in ther 
and immediately ypon their being given, all the troops 
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march, _ | | | | 
The Swiſs haye been acenſed of N traffic of men, by letting their 
troops out to hire to ſerve any cauſe. But this, is a falſe er 2. 

they never furniſh any troops but by virtue of the alliance they have with 

any ſtate, and only for the defence of the nation to which they are con- 
tracted. Neither does the ſovereign power receive, any, ſubfidy or other 
advantage from the ſtate for the uſe of which the levy is made. The 
engagements which the Swiſs contract for . are only for 
three or four years; at the*expiration of this period they are at liperty to 
return home if they chuſe it. Moſt of. thejr farmers therefore have ſervet 
in the army; and conſequently the Swiſs militia is moſtly compoſed of ex- 
cellent troops. Add to this, the power which the Swiſs reſerve.to them- , 
ſelves in all their engagements with foreigners, to recall their troops at 
any time for the defence of their own country; and we may readily con- 
ceiye, that in a few days Switzerland can have 100,000, men, under arms, 

and in the ſpace of a few months an army of 300,000 regular and well: 
diſciplined, troops 3 | 4 n 5:2 2 85 


REevenus.] It is computed that the revenues of Berne, the largeſt 
canton, amount to 300,000 crowns' a year, and thoſe of Zurich to 
150,0c0; of which two thirds are expended in the charges of the govern- 
ment, and the reſt laid up in the treaſury. The revenues of the other 
cantons are much leſs ; but they all lay up ſomething in bank and from © 
this bank large ſums are laid out in the public funds: it is imagined they, - 
haxe near half a million ſterling in the Engliſh funds, 


TAxks.] Their revenues ariſe, 1. From the. profits of the demeſne 
lands, which. belong to the ſtate. 2. The tenth of the produce of all the 
lands in the country. 3. A certain tax upon lands, which are not the 
property of the gentry, called in French, cenſes fancieres. ' 4. Cuſtoms and 
duties on merchandize. g. The revenues ariſing from the ſale of falt, and 
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and ſtrongly built, and, living in a cold, mountainous country, where 


— — — 


Prxsovs, HABLTS, Aub LANGUAGE] The men are in genetal tall 
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* ſtormy weather, their complexions are not the 
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i SWITZERLAND. 
German, ſince it is that 


zuently 


very hardy race; but as they are freq 


The moſt eommon language of the country is 


in which their ſtate and public affairs are tranſacted. In the parts of the 


1 bordering on France, the inhabitants ſpeak bad French, except 
at Geneva, where they are ſaid to ſpeak it well; and in thoſe adjoining to 


a corrupt Italian. , 
their perſons or converfations ; but by their ſumptuary laws both ſexes 
are prohibited from wearing fine cloaths, filver, gold, jewels, or lace. 


—AnTiQuiTIEs and CVRTOSHTIES.] Mr. Addiſon relates, that at Lau- 
fanne he viewed the wall of the cathedral church, which was opened by 


one earthquake, and cloſed ſome years afterwards by another. 4 
About five miles from Nyon are the ruins of Cæſar's wall, which ex- 
tended eighteen miles in length, viz. from Mount Jura to the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva, as Cæſar has deſcribed it in the firſt book of his Com- 
The fituation of Friburg, the capital of that canton, is fo. irregular, 
among rocks and precipices, that they are forced to climb up to ſeveral 
by ſtair-caſes of a prodigious aſcent. The college of Jeſuits 


parts of it 
Foe is faid to be the fineſt in Switzerland, from whence there ate fevers} 


beautiful s. Two leagues from Friburg there is a little hermita 
_ eſteemed 9 ri crickcice in ireland. It lies in Ne 
prettieſt ſolitude imaginable, among woods and rocks, which, at firſt view, 
incline one to be ſerious. The hermit, who was living there in 1707, had 
been in'it five and twenty years, and with his own hands wrought out of 
the rock a pretty chapel, a ſacriſty, a chamber, kitchen, cellar, and other 
conveniencies. His chimney was carried up through the whole rock, 
notwithſtanding the rooms lie very deep; and he had cut the fide of the 
rock into a level for a garden, to which he had brought the earth he 
found in the neighbo | 
it; *as* furniſhed a kind of luxury for a hermit; and, as he obſerved the 
of water diſtilling from ſeveral parts of the rock, by following the 


- - veins of them, he made himſelf two or three fountains in the bowels of 


the mountain, which ſerved his table, and watered his little garden. 
The public walks by the great church at Berne are worth the viewing: 
V are. raiſed extremely high; and, that their weight might not break 
down the walls and pilaſters that ſurround them, they are built upon 
arches and vaults, Theſe walks afford the nobleſt ſummer proſpects in 
the world; for here you have a full view of a huge range of mountains, 
that lie in the country of the Griſons, and are covered with ſnow. They 
are about fourſcore miles diſtance from Bern; but their height and co- 
lour make them ſeem much nearer. The cathedral ſtands on one fide of 
theſe walks, and is efteemed- the moſt magnificent Proteſtant church in 
Europe, cut of Engladd. e 
In the Alps, the difference of ſeaſon in one and the ſame climate is very 


remarkable; for travellers may in one day meet” with winter on the tops, | 
of the mountains, the ſpring on the lower part of them, with pleaſant 


een paſture; and hay - time and harveſt at the foot of the mountains 
in the vallies. | e | Sh 


Oo © 1 * * 1 
1 « * * 
in winter. 
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Some of their animals, ſuch as bears, hares, and other game, are white 
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he women are handſome and well-ſhaped, and want no charms in 4 


uring parts, and had made ſuch a ſpot of ground of 
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icularly the pyrites ærei, of a globular form, being a fort of marcaſites 
ſound on the tops of the Alps; and ſometimes wathed down by brooks. 


at They reſemble our Engliſh ruſt-balls; and when broken are full of 
ne fireaks from the circumference to the center, which ſhine like gold and 
pt ſiver. . 8 Ws 1 | 
b Their falſe diamonds are pieces of the pureſt cryſtal, with great variety 
| ef angles, and moſt of them have ſhort ſmall columns in the middle. | 
in Stones reſembling pm of money, marked with ſtrokes, convex on 
es both fides, and look like glaſs ; the turface of which appears as covered 
all over with pieces of coin, - | | | 3 
5 Black ſhining cryſtal ſtones like hexagon pyramids, ſome of which con- 


tain black antiniony cryſtalized. Veins of hilver, copper, lead, talc, and 
ſelenites of cryſtal, with ſpots, which increaſe and decreaſe with the moon. 


Plenty of black marble with white veins and ſpots, gold black pyrites, 
- deins of filver, vitriol, black folfile Kone. Ph „ 
m- Coins.] Thoſe of Germany, France, and Italy are current here. 
15 gs | | = n | | b * 
ral WE REVOLUTIONS axy PRESENT CONSTITUTION. 
eral. T HE Helvetians, or Striſs, were brought under the dominion of the 
10 1 Romans by Julius Cæſar, who added it te their province of Gaul. 
2 They were afterwards part of the kingdom of Burgundy; then ſubject to 
70 France, and next to the German empire, under which they were cruelly 
* opprefled notwithſtanding their petitions. About the year 1300, the 
. Emperor Albert appointed them an Auſtrian Governor, one Grieſler, 
1e who, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ordered the natives to reverence 
the his hat ſet upon a pole; which being with a proper ſpirit refuſed by 
n he one WILLIAM TELL, a noted markſman with a crois-bow, he was en- 
Aer tenced to be hanged, if he did not, at a certain diſtance, ſhoot an apple 
> ihe from the head of his own fon: TELL hit the apple with one of two — 
5695 arrows, dr bolts, which he had provided; and, 1 aſkell what the other 


was intended for, he anſwered, “ for the Tyrant's heart, if I had killed my 
lon.” He was ordered to priſon, but eſcaped, and, with ſome others, 


ing: brought about a revolution, which produced the ſeveral independent ſtates. 
OS of the Helvetic nation; and, at the ' treaty of 1 1648, they 
upan were acknowledged free and independent, as the United Provinces were at 
n the ſame treaty. In 1712, a war commenced between the Proteſtant and 
1 Catholic Cantons, wherein the latter were unſucceſsful, lofing Baden, 
They and other territories. In this war, the canten of Bern alone brought forty 
pu thouland men into the field. Theſe cantons were much more contiderable, 
de of before they were diſunited by their difterences about religion, . 
n Bern, and the larger cantons, are ariſtocracies. In Bern, which is the 
| largen, the legiſlative power is hs. 5 in the great council, or diet, con- 
;very hiting of 299 of the moſt ſubſtantia inhabitants ; and the executive power 
e tops, | 8 a ſenate of 27, elected out of the great council. In the little democratic 
afant Antons, the legiſlative power is lodged in the diffuſive body of the people; 
ink 7 and, every male above ſixteen, whether maſter, or ſervant, has a vote 
m making laws, and in the choice of magiſtrates. 3 
white The rroteſtant cantons are all Calviniſts, and fo are their allies of 


Geneya, 


| The 
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The city df Genera is ſituated on the river Rhone, at the Weſt end of 
the lake Lemain, 70 miles South-Weſt of Bern, and 60 miles North- kai 
of Lyons in France; and is about two miles in circumference ; admired 
for its fituation on the lake and river, and the fine proſpects it affords, 
The territories of France and Savoy come yp . — walls; and they 
would long fince have been reduced under the dominion of the one or the 
other, if they had not been under the protection of the Swiſs cantons. The 
inhabitants of Geneva are ſaid to amount to about 30,000 ſouls. Hither 
the Calviniſts froni England, France, and Holland, frequently reſort for 
education in the univerſity; as others do to Lauſanne, another city and 
univerſity, fitnated in the canton of Bern, on the North fide of the lake 
Lemain, and ſubject to the canton of Bern. : 3 : 
The legiſlative power at Geneva is lodged. in a council of 200, and the 
_ ſenate, confiſting of 25 members, have the executive pawet. The clergy 
have neither glebe nor tithes, but. a revenue of fifty pounds per annum, 
paid by:the ſtates ; and there are no falaries allowed to their fellows, or 
rofeſſors in the univerſities, who are maintained chiefly by their pupils. 
The country of the Griſons was part of the antient Rhætia, and conſiſts 
of three divihons, 1. The Griſons, or Grey League. 2. The League of 
the Houſe of God; and, 3. The Ten Juriſdictions : theſe are ſubdivided 
into ſeveral leſs communities, which are ſo'many democracies, every male 
above fixteen having a vote in the government of the ſtate, and electing 
magiſtrates. Deputies, or repreſcntatives from the ſeveral communities, 
conſtitute the general diet of the Griſon leagues, which meet annually, in 
March, at the capital city of Coire; but they can conclude nothing with - 
out the conſent of the ſeveral communities which ſend them. _ 
Two-thirds. of the ſuhjects of the Griſon leagues ate Calviniſts: The 
Valteline, with the counties of Bormio and Chiavenna, were formerly part 
of the dutchy of Milan, and ceded to the Griſons by the $forzas, Dukes 
. of Milan, in conſideration of their ſervices in defence of that dutchy; but 
it was ſtipulated, that the religion of the church of Rome only, ſhould 
de profeſſed there. Theſe are fruitful countries; and the Valteline be- 
ing a valley, by which Germany has an eaſy communication with Italy, , 
the poſſeffion of it has been much contended for by the Germans and 
French, in their Italian wars. | . 
be reſt of the allies of the Swiſs, viz. the Valais, St. Gall, and Tock- 
enburg, are ſo many diſtinct republics ; and fo is Neufchatel, though the 
king of Pruſſia be ſtyled Sovereign of that territory. 5 | | 
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R er the Netherlad 3 ; 
eo part of Gallia Belgiea; and afterwards of the Circle of 
er Burgundy, appertaining to the Getman empire: It confiſts 
provinces, which obtained the natne of Netherlands, Painbas, 
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| 8 . The Rhine, on entering this country, kings me wits 
three branc 1 Waal, the Lech, — the Iſſel; the Waal and the 

ch join | Mack, hich running from. Eaſt to Weſt, falls into the 
nd. 


Top ey fil een e e, 
Un antiently f zone channe trecht an y en; 
" 9 12 moch che e 1 1 


15 5 held riſes la Big Dy And runs N. E. by Cambra Toney, 
ef; at, 5 bel which city it divides i ATT into (4% branches, 
on 19 70 ae Scheld, and the other Oſter Scheld; the firſt, 


and. formate Eaſt, between the iſlands of Beyeland and 
$ into the ſea a irtle below. © 


Hel, and f ider fea, Beſide theſe rivers there are 
num erles canals, 1285 W harbours i 15 the United Provitices ; 
wht Are hene da als: e Tr uys, and Fluſh * as to e i 


pwikied..by the froſt in winter, when the Eaſt wind uſual 7 ſets in for 


ſary for their health. The winter is much colder than with us, ho lie 
under the ſame parallel... Vet the ſummers are hotter. The moiſture of 70 
air cauſes met and wood to mould, more than in any ou 

which is we caſon, of their rpetual rubbing. and ſcouring, and of t © 
brichtneſs/an Neleanlinets in theft houſes, ſo much taken notice of. The 


unhealthfuf Ul. 1 ſpring: and autumn 


id £37 


rexred niany-of their marſhes into · good meadows; by draining them; and, 
thei cattle, which they hu laan in the North of Germany and Denmark 


and cheeſe, but ir country prodaces but ittle corn? However, here is 
the greateſt plenty aof corn, as well as of the produce of almoſt every, 
country that is to he met with any where : The United Provinces are the 


nen here: cheaper than in the countries which produce them; 
65 butter, — Rhe candewildifowl; .arc-all 8 land itſelf 


They have EY timber growing, and yet plank and materials 


have no other firing but turf, which they make up into a kind of, compo- 
ltion; by mining it with he coals they receive from r and this 


- ls ordinary, del with Nr ſtoves: are heated. 5 . ada 
AKT A Ls, Her he 1a J England; their Horſes 

2 ere, the. 9 zial 9 2s. in Englan eir 

1 a "Het fs are, TAN: 2.1 rget ſize than in any. other nation of Europe: 


9 EY allo wild boarg! 155 . e and multitudes of ſtorks which 


ed, the. prics lech 
e return W Ping Their ſea and river fiſh 


are 
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up, * formed the three rivers' ey, | 


Fe. ps ers from 1 and the other running North by Bergen- 


1 echt i 19 4 Ha Zyider Weſt through the provinces of - 


| one of E Greats ſt ports iu Europe, 10 is tuated een low : 
nag, {tt tips of DOSS FARRELL Need. e qd en, 
Arne], The air of theſe provinces is ve thick OS 2 till. it is 


about four months ; then the harbours of the Dutch are frozen up, which 
15/2 eittuinſtance diſadeantageous to their foreign traffic, but very neceſ- 


aßtbebring ſea ſalt · maſnes and Sn occaſion this Loren to "oy | 


\ Sorta Pzopvce.JoThe 1 by their induſtry, — —— | 


grow to us fie; they anake: a great N good butten 
grand magazine af Europe; articles of .commerte may be frequently, 


building may be bought hertat-a lower price than any where; they 
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are the fame 2s ours, eee, that they te cane ug ar pet 
- en their coalts. - Moab bog! ont eff; ts i 
| A Manorkervnes "EY THR J The Y 5 9 la | 
F but is managed to advantage here; nor a 1 the world which 
| hel utch do not viſit with rheir fleets. 2 55 India cotopany hare 
liad the monop en er og. ds of a century, and we 
eXtremely opu oF and del . Be hows their Kaff India vet. 
8 at n Wi in x} e ts magniflenee; 
| F tek reſi re an hdence on 
| er country Beide the berring and ele cri which They = 
from th the a Poor pr d mn. , and by ey have acquired in 
55th wealth 3 thi in number I bre 7K) # trade, „ and 
: 25 1 bes 1 Arg 7 are the td pore by 10 South 
land 8 their to co-pipes and potteties Ir fne 
| Delft ware. Good botax is made here, and co * aten 
refined. Many hands are employed” in their "Ew in 
ſtarch. Their linen And d 1 5 the moſt beautiful of aft 9 
Hemp is alſo mani d in ſeveral ways. - There ate fav. mills ft the 
orway and the attic: For the purpoſes: of houſ 
baking is alfo à confiderable article of their 
| — Fog cotton, and ſilk manufactures. 
Lebe de b Provinces; and tome placer 
| —— for the bleaching of wax. Their inland commerce is 
— maple — premee 
; 1 Nap Sata 


oh ſeven cee. 2 EVE DIY are yariou 

extent, unequal. in force, and often divided-in intereſt ; 
towns or cities, every one of which bein 

afl its own SIXT no leſs ind 


. 


Wie 12 


than 8 
8 on 
F 
18 3 
_cides, — 
taxes, EE the re [maners. Airs of impor, lick» vr 
of the provi +; and a P 
ey the vo * abe. ion to eath 0 
== . — — Gene with 
2 8 vt-law. The difficulties 1 
2 $ unanimity are great, the inconvenienties- att it 
1 diſpatch and can never be expected, and the door is 


for cabals and machinations. It ſometimes happens, [that the reful 
of one ſmall town ſtops a refolution ; and that its conſent cannot be 
| obtained without ſome Kpulation | in favour of one of the magiſtrates. Theſe 

- inconveniences are in great meaſure prevented, when the Republic has a 

' Chief of power and in uence ſufficient to prevail over private intereſt and 


1ntr This chief is. called the Stad older, whoſe office has been 


dae. l in 


„ 8 A 


Concordia res patvee ereſeunt. 55 
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nt maritime 
it once was, 
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| but every proviace and city may vary in the manner, and ley 
oft er poive — of taxes as they fee fit. The duties on 21 
merchandize are exceeding low ;_ Holland is a kind of free port, which is 

ul the ſource of it's yaſt traffic. . The wealthieſt merchants therefore pay 

little more towards the ſupport of the government than the common. 


m people. The opprefſions of the 1 men, in taxing their ſubjects, gave 
in ke to the late inſurrections and alteration in the conſtitution, _ ; 
der WAA TITAN rs, ManNERs, Drygxs Tous, AND PoruL.ATION,] The 


on doors or huſbandmen are an induſtrious ſet of people, not te be dealt 

hat with by haſty words, but eafily managed by ſoft and fair means. i 
de · Their ſeamen are a plain, but rough people, ſurly and ill. mannered, ii 
ar, vlich is uſually miſtaxen for pride, but fuppoſed by Sir William 7 1 . 


ich to proceed from their converfing with wind and waves, that are not to 
eſe wrought upon by language. They ſeldom uie more words than are neceſ- 
of Bi fary about their *. In the ſeveral ſea-wars they have been engaged | 
1 ah wa England and France, they have given repeated proofs of obifinats 
11 Frugali ails among all ranks, Every man leſs than his 
4 income, E. what it will; all appetites and pafſions run lower and 
c cooler here than in any other country, avarice excepted; quarrels are 
ala very rare, revenge ſeldom heard of, and jealouſy ſcarce ever known, 
be dmoking of tobacco is a cuſtom that prevails univerſally, not only among 
eſe the lower claſs, but alfo among the tradeſmen and perſons of a middle 
s 4 ſtation, Bowls are the ordinary diverfion of the common people ; and 
nd; billiards, cheſs, and tennis, the amuſement of the better fort. Both men 
en ad women are remarkable for their dexterity in ſkating ; and in winter 
* lupe many of them are ſeen going about their ſeveral occupations from 
, Fa. . | me 
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one place to e the joe bome ui baſkets or bundles 
ane play or ow in their hands. 4s 


Their perhaps ſuperior-to.that of ay ſpot . | 


tent in the — "The Seven United Provinces, according to the. bet 
accounts,-;contairi 113 cities and tons, 13300 villages, : and about tuo 
millions of inhabitants, [beſides the 25 towns, and the people in what is 


called the Generality Lands, or AO Countries and deem of other | 


parts of the Netherlands. -. ig 4! 

* hos ears __ produced wn = pt diſtinguiſhed. theraſcln 
in the arts of. painti engraving; / man n Dep. al 
branches of let . 5 3 ber 15 , 

2 Cos 10817 188.J 2 their 8 may bs reckoned 1 bs 
(made to protect them Fant +". the fea _and-land) floads) which are Gs 
deen ells thick. Theſe dykes have been ſeveral times broken b 

violence of the waters, and great part of the country e s by 
which whole villages have been deftroyed, and many thauſands of men 
andi cattle: ſwept away. Among other curioſities may be reckoned the 

Stadthouſe at Amſterd m, built on many thouſands of timber piles formel 
of whole trees, and driven 1 into their ſoft ground, ſome to the depth gt 

near 60 feet: This building 1 is, by ſome, eſteemed the beſt of its kind n 
Europe; as well for its magnitude and magnificence, as for the con. 
nience and number of its apartments. There are alſo many libraries and 
Deus of curioſities 1 in Everal places „ patticularly 1 in the unherſt of 


Leyden. rs , 


Their cities and towns are generally neatly laid out; having canals i 


the chief ſtreets; and walks under trees planted on the ſides of the canals: 
As there is a great convenience of water carriage, there are but fe or w 


carts.ufed ; and Onyx A Nn iegreo of n rd in thei 
NE ASI EF 


LENT Their 8 a Dutch; but French 1 Seed 


ſpoken by the gentry and peop e of rank. | . 3 
: R*11610w.]. The conſtitution and dodrine of the Dutch LS | i 
Calviniſtic. None but perſons of this perſuaſion are admitted into an 
office or [poſt in the government; bux Al other ſects. are tolerated ; and 
are allowed to hold meetings for religious worſtup, not excepting the ad. 
- herents of the Pure of W who, are, a in the en ol 
the States. & Mg yr. * . 5 N ' 
- Dnives Es bers are een of theſe, one at Leyden, e 
Utrecht. wh ich are the chief; but none of the ſtudents there wear an) 
diſtinguiſhing habit, or Tive in che colleges;” but board in — where the) 
chooſeè. It is computed there are about 2000 ſtudents in the univerſity d 
Utrecht: Frame, Groningen, _ Hardwick, are ior mers el vn. 
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the On the South Lorraine, TIE, and a Pieardy 

red On the Eaſt Germany. And, 

2 On the Wett, Ficardy and the Engliſh channel. 

nve- 

and EXTENT. Abdut 130 miles from North to South: "4 about 200 miles 


from Eaſt to Welt. 
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| Thair Provinces and chief towns are, 


any . Luxemburg 
and Namur | 


. Hainault 1 
Cambreſis 
9. Artois 


10. Flanders 


Bruſſels | 


Antwe 
Abu 
— HY 
Namur 
Mans | 
Cambray 
Arras 
Ghent. 
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Are provinces vg Para of 
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Thionville 
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be on the Ls, 


To France 


Lille Sk 
Dunkirk 
Douay 
Mardike 
lo; Amand 
85 Gravelin 


Movn ran 
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and Soignies are the molt 


WETHERLANDS, wy 


dee g There urs mage of any mate in the Auſtrian and French 
4 flac country, having ſcarcely a fin gle hill im it; 
ind the re. of the prone conf ls hill and | 
pros, nee groom, gra „ 5 


| Rivers AD CAUALs, J The Maeſe; 2. Sambre ; 3. Demer; . 
5. Nethe; 6. Geet ; 3 3 8. . 9: Scheld; 10, Lis; 11. 
12. Peu: gr 


* numbers af extentive = 
58 


of theſe rivers, into which the reſt fall, * 

The Maeſe riſes in Burgundy, and runs North 

e Netherlands; after it has paſted 

p Dinang, it receives the Sambre at Namur, 
„E. Maaſtrie hos and Grave, and, having 

joined the Waal, di charges 


oppolite to En wn 
Fn onthe cones of Fear, E. | 
Teurnay, denard, SED 

1 loned 


Valeticiennes, C 
Ghent, aud n ae JO ns as . 
Frovinces, 
An.] The air of tho Auſtrian and rieten Netherlands 3 is general 
KN uch better than that of the United . N. it be on the rally 
Flanders and Brabant, which. is as unhealth 7 of Holland. 
t 


The winters are uſually more fevere tlian in 574 The then there is 
more conſtant ied: weether, dork mimter and funnier, in this inland 
part of the country. 51 

$011, Aub ProDVcE.} TOE foil of this country is very deten, exhi- | 


__ in — — pony a dee 5 ee. in others a — ſand; in the 
nds, and plenty of foreſt and 


—— . hat which was Nes 22 barren ſoil is at prox 


kat equal, if not preferable, to the other, as it produces the beſt flux.” 


Vanuracrunes AND TRAFFIC J Their principal manufactures conſiſt 
of fine lawn, cambric, lace, 'and tape 1 „with which they carry on a 
Re 8 trade, eſpecia ch England, from whence it is com- 

ted they peceiye a balance of wants ral ic Hiacef nazel 


. ] The Auſtrian Netherlands are included in the circles 
of the Empire, and are/ therefore ſubject to the Emperor as ſovereign of 
the whole, This circle contributes its ſhare to the taxes of the empire. 
and ſends an envoy to the diet: but has a juriſdiction of its own. It is 
under a Governor General, appointed by the court of Vienna. The ap- 
pearance of an aſſembly or 88 for each province, is ſtill kept un, 
and eonfiſts of the clergy, nability, and deputies of towns, who meet at 
Ireflels, where the Emperor's Viceroy, or Governor General, * his 
court, There is ſeldom any 3 to the will of the ſovereign, th ang 
each proyince elams rivileges, and has alſo a particular 
nof, ſubject to the erer. ke cn or canon law 1 is the rule of ju 
eius in cheſe countries. 


Foncks. 3 The forces in the Audrina 88 afrer ht peace Nr | 


Utrecht, were to have been 39,000, and, on the pearance ot a war, 


9,000, of which the — wag were to maintain -fifths, and 
Peck two, wum the barrier. 
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renn x Theſe tel md the Gemeſns kunde ab cuſtoms 31 1 
the trade of Auſtria · is now ſo much redueed, that ĩt is thought inſuficieb 
to defray che enpence of their government. The preſent Enn is; how! 
crer, endeavouring to!revive it; and the war in which the Butch . 0 
engaged with England, has. given him a fauourable oppo Aer 
ing his commercial defigns i into 8 e ider ands bei 
MA confiderable 1 revenne to the TO: get rant) dee 


{ 


qu 22K 1017123. Some Roman monuments of yeaiples , 4. other bil 
ings are to be found in theſe province. But amon mo 
worthy of our attention, we muſt not omit the multit 
ings we ſec liere, which are the works of the great — 2 
ichool, inferior to none but the Italian, if even it may not be fad tos xi 
it in the pencil of Rubens, Whoſe celebrated picture of the deſcent of e "ur 
." Saviour from the — is 3 by ſome to he the ſineſt. iu de v 
The city of Antw 2 the Emporium of: «the European — 
though not one of is one — moſt regular 3 1 
Europe. It is here we wy principal number of painting 
mentioned, beſide which, it abounds in handſome public | buildings,u 
worth the notice 5 the Wu 0 2 of — Is; Sour 
city has been ruine monopolizing and je wit of the Dutch 
2 ſoon after the) 2 thrown Bf the 8 aniſh ee, fink: a an 
_ veſſels loaded with ſtone at the mouth of the Scheld, by which they ha 
| rendered the entrance of that river unnavigable t to ſhips of burden.” 


|, Þ, Lancvace.]:The Flemiſh lang guage is a corrupt mixture of Duck 

6% Gare. and French. The provinces ſubject to France ſpeak the lan 
gauge of that country, which indeed 1 Is greet ee all F 
| Ing the upper clais of people. 3 45 80 F 


„ RELIeIOx.] The religion ofthe ten rovĩ „ 
Te” of — to the Dutch, is char er the church 


. 8 Rome, JT ER T6430 V7 + 0 OR 20 8 fangt 1 It 
A 708.1 The arms of Flanders are Or, ien able and gre ils 


TE v1 


* Axcupisnorrrcs.] Cambray, Maline, or Mechlin. 1 1 
Bisnorzics.] Ghent, Bruges, e *. 1 Ton 


Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 17 


e 24 et 
you —— OE. 1 N and bt; Omer. than 5 1 


REVOLUTIONS: AND, MEMORABLE EVENTS: 


= HE Netherlands, and that part of Germany which les Weft ol th 
Rhine, were by the Romans called Gallia Belgica. Upon the d 
cline of the Roman empire, the Goths, and other northern people, 5g 
ſeſſed themſelves of theſe provinces firit, as they paſſed. through them 
their way tf France and 8 ban ; and here, they erected ſeveral: i 
governments, which were a kind of limited monarchies, the nobili 
_ clergy forming a grand council Roe: the Prince, who was tiled 
| Marquis, Vicount, e. 1 2391 H 1355 
Thnheſe provintes were firſt united in the Houſe ef Burguridy; and-afta 
wards. in the Houſe of Auſtria by marriage, conqueſt, or cofnp 
1 Charles V. Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, about the Je. 
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tale of thecirde ot, Butgundy. This prince was the firſt who began to 
encrogeh upon their liberties, byrintroducing foreign forces, and putting 
ners into places of truſt and profit in che adminiſtration, His ſon. 
ip 11. prosseded to deprixe the ſtates of the ſaveral provinoes of their 
dan ig, the; government, and, endeavouring to render hitſelf arbitrary, 
aecalioned.ia general, infurrections? The Counts Hoorn and Egmont, and „„ 
the-#rinceof Orange, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's reform. 
gaining ground about The ſame time in the Netherlands, his diſeiples 

join The: malecgntents : upon Which King Fhilip attempted to introduce 

a kind of inquiſition, in order t ſuppreꝶ them. The Counts Hoorn and, 

Egmont were taken and beheaded ; but the Prince of Orange retired into 

Holland, and with the aſſiſtance of England and France preſerved that. 

Vith ſome of the adjacent provinces, Which entered into a treaty, for 

their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. They have ever fincs 1 
deen ſtiled, The United Provinces; but the ten Bee laſt deſcribed, =! 
were reduced to the obedience, of Spain by the Duke of Alva and other "i 
Spaniſh generals : their | antient privileges were, howeyer, in a great, 

meaſure, reſtored ; every province was allowed its great council, or parlia- 

ment, the concurrence of which was required to the making of laws, and 

the raifing of money for the goverament, though theſe aſſemblies were too 

Ilten obliged to follow the dictates of the court. The provinces which | 
have ſince been under the dominion of France, are of courſe ſubject fo the 

fame kind of government as that kingdom. | 
© The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces till the 
Duke of Mrrlborough, General of the Allies, gained the memorable-vic- 
tory of Ramilies in 1706. Aftef this, Bruſſels, the capital, and great part 

of theſe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI.. (afzerwards Emperor of 
Germany) their Sovereign; and his daughter, the Empreſs-Queen, re- 
mafned poſſeſſed of them till the war of 1741, when the French made an 
entire .conqueſt of them, except part of the prpyince of Luxemburgh ; 
but they were te ſtored by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the year 1748, 
ne French retainipg only Artois, Cambreſis, Part of Hainault, and part 
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BouxpAR ES. © N. the North the German ſea, Denmark, and the . 
mae Baltic: SEE: e n 
On the South Switzerland and the Alps, which divide it from Italy. 
On the Eaſt Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia. 
And on the Weſt the territories of F tance and the Netherlands, from 
which it is jeparated by the Rhine, the Moſelle, and the Macſe. 
SITUATION, AND EXTENT. ] Betmeek-the Latitudes of 45 and 55 de. 
grees North, extending about coo. miles. Leia 
And 7.5 the Longitude vf 5 and 19 degrees Eaſt, extending about 
Niles. , : 5 ; 4 g 
e B27 ! 


| voice at their reſpective 

1 85 — Ack which formerly conſiſted of the ſeventeen 
has been diſmembered, as we haye ſeen in our account of "thoſe 
reſent remaining part of the circle of | 
the other nine circles, 


bh countries, in which the 


Has been mentioned. 
e r 


52 Moravia, the Larſatialy the Silefias, c. and the nodili 
diu fork eireles which 'contain counties and ſeignories, have no feat or 
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County o ow Quarter urns 5 8 1 
5 andy. II Eftch Quarter Meran | | 
| | Eiſach Quarter - Storzing . 3 
| Puſterthal Quarter St. Laurence; Ehrenburg ö 
W F lies . 2 | 1 
The Biſhop SO Brixen Brixen | 2 $1 
1 chu N 8 q 
. vm. BAVARIA CIRCLE, | "Mi 
Divifions. | Subdiviſions. . | Title. | Subject to Chief towns 
valburg | - -* [Archb.ſArchbiſhop {Salburg 
unn | : 3 jb ervoens Elector of Munich, 
| | Lower | rate |: 1 . 
Jpalatinate of | Amberg 
War | 1 Biſhopr Biſhop. Freyſing 
Neuburg IPrinci.¶ Elect. Palatine Neuburg 
Sultzbach © \ | [Princi. Elect. Palatine\Sultzbach _ 
Ratiſbon _ Biſhopr]Biſhop Donauſtauf. - 
Leuchtenberg . Landg. Elect. © din Leuchtenberg 
Paſſau | Biſhopr|Biſhop Paſſau. 
Haag | County Elec. n -. 
"SEP enn 
1 * — 1 — n TELLS — | 
IX. an CIRCLE. jt 
Subdiviſions. - Title. erp to Chief towns. 
Coſtanz Biſhopric {Biſhop © hm l 
Augſburg Biſhopric vane, 5# : ES 
3 II Stuttgart 
Wartemberg 1 
Baaden-Baaden — 
Baaden- Durlach 
Hohenzollern 
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DOetingen Dettingen : — 
Konigſegg onigſeg The 
Mindelheim ia Mindelheim | 
Eberſtein IEberſtein — 
Hohenems _ [Embs 1 
Tettnang Tettnang 8 
Waldburg Zeil, Waldburg 2 
This circle alſo contains the free Imperial cities and towns of Augſburg, ane. 
Ulm, Eſzlingen, Reutlingen, Nordlingen, 2 Hall, Rothwell, deer 
Heilbronn, Gmund, Memmingen, Lindau, Dinkalſpuhl, Biberach, Ra- wild 
venſburg, Kempten, Weil, Kauffbearen, Wangen, Yini, Leutkirch, A 
Wimpfen, Giengen, Pfullendorf, Buchorn, Aalen, Bopfingen, Buchan, diffe 
Offenburg. Gengenbach, and Zellam Hammerſpach. ward 


It likewiſe comprehends the princely abbeys and priories of Elwangen, both 


- Kempten, Lindau, Buchau, Salmonſweil, Weingarten, Ochſenhauſen, El- diſſta 


chingen, Vrſee, Urſperg, Kayſerſheim, Roggenburg, Roth, Weiſſenau, 80 


Schuſſenried, Marchthal, Peterhauſen, Wettenbauſen, Zwifatten, Gren- ing | 


Heggbach, Gutenzell, Rothmunſter, and Baindt, whoſe abbots * 


ave territories in this circle, and votes in it as princes of the empire. nude 
MovunTains ] The principal are thoſe of the Alps in the South; they are p 

. Germpoy from Italy: but there are many other mountainous M. 
tracts in different parts of the EmpirdG Ge. and! 


Rivexs.} The Danube, or Donau, formerly called the Iſter, which other 
riſes in the Black Foreſt, in the South-Weſt part of Swabin, runs North- ſulph 


Eaſt, through Swabia and Bavaria, to Ratiſbon, then almoſt due Eaſt hic! 


to Vienna, and dividing Hungary into two parts, runs South-Eaſt to Bel- 
grade in Servia, and from thence proceeding Eaſt through Turkey, falls vario 
into the Euxine or Black Sea by ſeveral channels. It is ſo wide and deep Co 
from Vienna to Belgrade, that in the wars between the Chriſtians and the excel] 
Turks, naval actions have been fought upon'it; There are ſeveral cata- inven 


racts in it's courſe, which interrupt it's navigation to the Black Sea; and ever, 
it's extent is computed. at much more than a thouſand miles, including 1450, 
The Rhine, which riſes in the Griſon country, and runs North to the the ye 
lake of Conſtance, then Weſt to Bafil, and afterwards North, between Th 


— 


of Great Britain's German dominions from E in, falls into the German 
| fea about ſeventy miles below Hamburg. 
denburg, and then, paſſing by Stetin, divides Eaſtern from Weſtern Po- 


2 5 then paſſing by Bremen, falls into the German ſea below Carlſtat. 


wu of S Pyrinont, Aix-la Chapelle, Cariſt ad, Baden, and many 


Swabia and Alſace. It then paſſes through the palatinate and electorate of all Ex 


Cologn, and, entering the Netherlands, is divided into ſeveral branches, They 


as we have already ſeen in the deſcription of that country. | 
The Elbe, which - riſes in the confines of Sileſia, runs North-Weſt 
through Bohemia, Saxony, and Brandenburg, and then, dividing the king 


The Oder, which runs from South to North through Sileſia and Bran- 


merinia, and falls into the Baltic between the iflands of Uſedom and Wollin. 
The Weler, riſing in Heſſe, runs North, receiving the Aller at Ferdin; 


There are in Germany, beſide the lakes of Conſtance in Swabia, 
Chiemſee in Bavaria, Cirknitzerſee in Carniola, ſeveral large collections of 
ftaguant waters, which render the neighbouring countries very unhealthy. 

No country eontains a greater number and variety of mineral waters, 


others, 


PIER - - — . * 


n - aty* 
ethers, have been much celebrated; and are not more uſeful perhaps to 


D the patients who hade recourſe to them for their medicinal virtues, than = 
for the amuſement which ſuch places of public reſort always afford. 4 
They are _ ſerviceable to the ſtates they are in, on account of the | 
ket of rangers they attract. T 
There are ſeveral foreſts of conſiderable extent in Germany, which are 
in general abundantly provided with uſeful woods, fuch as oak, beech, 
pine, white and red fir, alder, aſh, lime-trees, black 2 larch; plane- 
trees, c. Theſe foreſts abound it wild-boars ; the hunting of which is 
g ane of the favourite amuſements of the gentlemen; and alſo furniſh bears, 
8 deer, foxes, and wolves : the country yields immenſe quantities of hares, 
3. wild- owl, and every kind of game for ſport as well as for food. 1 
n, Ax. ] The air, in a country of fo large an extent as Germany, is very 
n, different : in the north it is exceedingly cold, but in the middle, and to-; 
| wards the South, it is temp rate. The moſt ſerene and ſettled weathet,' 
n, both in winter and ſummer, is in the middle of the country, at an equal 
1. diſtance from the ſea and from the Als. | 
u, $orL AND PrRoDUCE.) The foil in the North is generally barren, yield · 
8 ing but little corn or fruit. The countries bordering on the Rhine pro- 
ts duce plenty of corn and wine, as do thoſe upon the Neckar and the Da- 


nube. The Rheniſh wines are in high eſteem for their fine flavour, and 
y are peculiarly wholeſome. | 3 
us 


METALs and MIxERALS.] Germany abounds in both. Bohemia, 
and many places under the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria, as well as 


ch other parts, contain mines of filver, quickſilver, copper, tin, lead, iron, 
* ſulphur, &c. Salt is found in Auſtria, Bavaria, Sileũa, and Lower Saxony 
it which countries alſo furniſh varieties of precious ſtones. In Bavaria, the 


1- W Tyrol, and the biſhoprick of Liege, are quarries of curious marble, and 
ls various other foſſils, - | | | | 


P Commerce, MANUFACTURES, &c.] The Germans are allowed to be 
Cc excellent mechanics and chymiſts. The art of printing is ſaid to be an 
* invention of their's ; but the Dutch diſpute this point with them; how 
d ever, it was practiſed in both countries much about the ſame time, viz. in 


8 1450, at Mentz, by John Fauſt. Gunpowder, and the uſe of guns, is al- 
lowed to be the invention of Barthold Schwarts, a Franciſcan friar, about 
16 the year 1330. . ITE a e eee | 
en Their artificers at Nuremberg, and ſome other cities, are ſaid to excel 
of all Europe in their manufactures of ſteel, iron, braſs, wood, dlabafter, &c. *_ 
s, They ſell their goods extremely cheap; and no place is more famous for 
| clock-work, guns, and locks of all kinds. The native materials of this 
| country for trade, beſide the minerals above mentioned, are, hemp, hops, 


Te flax, aniſe, cummin, tobacco, ſaffron, madder, truffles, &c. It's exports 
a donſiſt of corn, tobacco, horfes, honey, cheeſe, wines, linen and wool- 
len, fik and cotton ſtuffs, ſkins, furs, timber for ſhip and houſe-building 

n- cannon, ball, bombs and bomb-ſhells, iron plates and ſtoves, the fineſt 
0- rcelain in the world, Pruſſian blue, printers ink, and many other uſe- 
n. and ornamental articles. The Aſiatic company of Embden, eftabliſhed 


j by the preſent king of Pruſſia, excluſixe of the league of the Hans towns, 

was the only commercial company in Germany. But the taxes laid 
a, it have occaſioned it's total annihilation ; ſo that it has ſent out no ſhips 
of lince the year 1760. | | | 


Ye CONSTITUTION AND Goverymens,) Every prince of the empire, of 
8. whom there are about 300, as well as the * ee nearly arbitrary 

1 with reſpect to the government 75 his own eſtat es; but wich rei 7 | 
"9 1 4 2 | | 2 N | 5 , 


* 


7 8 = 4 l * 
7 bl 
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| \ + . | 


though with great influence, fince the executive power reſides in him. 
The ſupreme power is lodged in what is called the diet, which is compoſed 


vote in this general aſſembly of the empire. a ; 
The empire is elective ; and the princes who chooſe the emperors are 
called the electors. - There are nine of theſe, three ſpiritual, the arch- 
_ biſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologn; and ſix temporal; who are, the 
elector of Bohemia, the Elector palatine, and the Electors of Brandenburg, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover. 5 5 3 
If the king of the Romans be elected in the life-time of the emperor, he 
ſucceeds to the imperial crown, without any new choice. The archbiſhops 
of Mentz, Triers, and Cologn, are electors of courſe, as ſoon as they are 
elected in thoſe ſees by their reſpective chapters. The ſecular electors 
the ſecond as tount palatine, the third as marquis of Brandenburg, the 
fourth as Duke of Saxony, the fifth as duke of Bavaria, and the ſixth as 
duke of Hanover. . . 
Each elector holds a particulcr office in the Imperial court, viz. 

1. Mentz is arch- chancellor of the empire in German yx; 
2. Treves is arch- chancellor of the empire in Gaul and the kingdom of 
„„ f F 

3. Cologn is the ſame in Italy. 
4. Bohemia is arch-cupbearer. „ 
5. Bavaria is arch-ſewer ; but ſince he has been put under the ban of 
the empire, the palatine has obtained this office, | 
6. Saxony is arch-marſhal of the empire. ö 
7. Brandenburgh is arch-chamberlain 
3 Palatine is arch-fteward:” 2 5 
9. Hanover is arch-treaſurer. „A. 
The emperor creates dukes, marquiſſes, and other noblemen; and he 
- appoints moſt of the officers, civil and military, in the empire, except 
ſuch as are hereditary; as the arch- chancellor, treafurer, &c. But theſe 
are only honorary. Is, | rn aps | 
The diet meets at Ratiſbon, on the emperor's ſummons, and any of 
the princes may ſend their deputies in their ſtead, This aflembly makes 
laws, raiſes taxes, determines differences between the ſeveral princes and 
ſlates, and can relieve the ſubject from the oppreſſions of their ſovereign; 
and there are two ſupreme councils, called the Aulic council, and the 
' chamber of Wetzlar; to which any of the princes and ſtates, or their ſub- 
jects, may appeal, when they think themſelves aggrieved. | 
,_ Thereiis a director in every circle, who is uſually general of the forces 
ot the circle, and puts in execution the acts and decrees of the diet and ſu- 
1 5 council; he alſo aſſembles the princes and ſtates of his circle, to 
eliberate upon the means of their common defence, in cate an invaſion 
be apprehended. WEL N N = 
Ihe emperor cannot make war or peace without the conſent of the diet. 


Tires And AR Aus.] The emperor's title runs thus: C. by the 
„ grace of God elected Roman empe or, at all times augmenter of the 
Empire, in, or of Germany king.“ After this follow the titles of the 
bereditary Imperial dominions. The ſtates of the empire give the em- 
peror the title of '** Moſt illuſtrious, molt powerful, and moſt invincible 
Roman emperor; the laſt of which is omitted by the electors. The 
eemperor claims a precedeney ſor his ambaſſadors in all- Chriſtian you 


the empire as a collective body, the emperor is a limited monarch, 


af the emperor or his repreſentative, of all the princes, members of the 
ſtate, and the repreſentatives of the imperial cities and towns, that have a 


ſucceed in virtue of the territories they enjoy, the firſt as king of Bohemia, 
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His arms and thoſe of the empire are, a black eagle with two heads, ho- 
rering with expanded wings in a field of gold, and over the heads of the 
eagle is ſeen the Imperial crown. To theſe the arms of the ſeveral here- 
ditary countries are alſo annexed. ? | I 
Kxtchrs.] There is a branch of the 2 of Malta in the em- 


r's hereditary dominions, which has poſſeſſions in Bohemia, Auſtria, . 


Sileſia, and Tyr. To 15 | 

Foxcts.] There is a matriculation-book, or regiſter, kept by the 
elector of Mentz, chancellor of the empire, containing the names of all 
the princes and ſtates that are members of the empire, with the time of 


their inveſtiture : the forces and treaſures every one is obliged to cantri- 
bute for the defence or ſupport of it. The admiſſion of all perſons to ho- 
nours or offices in the empire is alſo entered in this book, and this is 
called a matriculation, which gives them the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and 
By this Matricula every Circle' was at firſt obliged to contribute the 
following Forces, or a ſum of Money in lieu of them, viz. 


| Horſe] Foot | Florins 


The Circle of Auſtria — 174 907 | 5714 
The Circle of Bavaria —— | 231 | 10006934 
The Circle of Franconia — f 249-.| 1219 | 8100 
The Circle of Upper Saxony — | 27 1167 | 7972 
The Circle of Lower Saxony — |. 3214 | 1053] 8992 
The Circle of Swabia — | 341 | 2100<|12623 
The Circle of the Upper Rhine 433 | 2950 [122809 
The Circle of the Lower Rhine | 190% 1858 5828 
The Circle of Weſtphalia — | 309 | 2019 | 8964 
The Circle of Burgundy — | 180 | 831 | 5484 |. 


hq. 


which is double the French Florin 


Lire. 


Total — 2707 124928 82891 
— — 


N. B. Every German Florin is 40 Pence, 


— 


There is another tax the States of the Empire are obliged to pay, to- 
vards the charges of the Imperial chamber, or ſovereign courts of Spire 
and Vienna, amounting to 4892 5 Florins, "Po, | 

The — was antiently divided into ten circles, which diviſion was 
confirmed y the Emperor Charles V. at the diet of Nuremberg; and, 
by the Matricula above-mentioned, he appointed the proportion that each 
urcle, and every Prince and member of each circle, ſhould contribute to- 
vards the defence and ſupport of the Empire. Thoſe which did not fur- 
uſh their quota of troops, were to pay, inſtead of them, for each horſe- 
man twelve Florins, and for a foot ſoldier four Florins. Afterwards it 
vas enacted, That ſixty Florins ſhould be advanced in lieu of every 
irooper wanting, and twelve for every infantry-man. This tax the States 
of the Empire daily augment or alter as they ſee occaſion. The States 
of each circle, beſide a General (who is uſailly their direftor), elect 
ive Lieutenants to. aſſiſt him, or ſupply his place in his abſence. They 
chuſe alſo a Treaſurer, a Receiver, and a Secretary, for the ſervice of 
each circle. When all the circles meet, it is called a General Aſſembly 
but uſually the circles which lie neareſt together meet every year, from 

| 5 1 | | whence 


| whence they are called the Correſpondi 


— 


— * : f ; b * : \ ” F ge 
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Circles, of which there are 
three claſſes, viz. 1. The Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, and Weſtphaliz, 
2. The Upper and Lower Saxony. And, 3. Franconia, Swabia, and 


Auſtria. That of Upper Saxony aſſembles uſually at Leipfick ; that of 


Franconia at Nuremberg, and that of Swabia at Ulm. They treat of 
the regulation of their coin, the public peace, their ; magazines, 


fortifications, and commerce, "rectifying the matricula, putting the de. 


crees of the Empire in execution, and appointing Judges of the Imperial 


chamber of Wetzlar, and of the Aulic Council at Vienna, and they have 


a pover of enacting laws which are hot inconſiſtent with the conſtitution 
O the Empire. 1158 N 1 6 3 KEDS F . 
The forces which the ſeveral Princes of the Empire are able to maintain 


and pay, are eſtimated in the following liſt, beginning with the eccleſiaſli 


cal Frinces. 


The Elector of Mentz may maintain — — 6000 
The Elector of Triers or Treves — bodo 
Ihe Elector of Colon —èʃ — - 660 

The Biſhop of Munſter — $900 
The Archbiſhop of Saltburg — — 9000 
1 he Biſhop of Wurzburg 1 2900 
The Biſhop of Bamburg —— | 9 5000 
The Buhop of Paderborn — u 3000 
The Biſhop of Oſunubuug — 2500 
The Abbot of Fulda — — —— 6900 
The other Biſhoprics of the Empire — — vooo 
The Abbies and Provoſtſſiips of the Empire — Yo 
Total of the Ecelefiaſtical Princes DENT 74500 
The Emperor for Hungary — *© „does 
For Bohemia, Sileſiz and Moravia © © looms 2 
For Auſtria and other dominions © — —— 3coO⁰ 
- The King of Pruſſia — 7 40000 
The Elector of Saxony —— =) > Wh? 25000 
The Elector Palatine — — I $000 
The Duke of Wirtemburg © en Oo n 15000 
Ihe Landgraxe of Heflt Caſe!l!— hates: 15099 
The Prince of Baden! — 10000 
_ Fhe Elector of Hanover "6 hay i & 30000 
The Duke of -flolftein”' en — 1 2000 

Ihe Duke of Mecklenburg Me 15000 

The Prinees of Anha! 1 000 
Ide Price of Lawenburg * LL 6009 
. _ The Hector: of Bavaria ae 30000 
Ihe Dukes cf Saxony — 2 roco 

_ . The Princes of Naſſau . . 10900 
Ihe other Princes and Imperial Towns nes” 50000 
The Secular Princes + 4-3 wr" © 1 279000 

The Eccleſiaſtical Princes n 7450⁰ 

8 CCC FR #4 *. „ > « = — 

3 Totel — 453599 

n 1 — 
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"Revenves.] The Emperor enjoys, on account of his dignity, an 


Ls 


annual income of about five or fix thouſand pounds ſterling, ariling from 


ſome inconſiderable fiefs in the Black Foreſt, The Auſtrian revenues are 
immenſe,” and faid to amount to ſeven millions ſterling in Germany and 
rar Sileſia alone is thought to yield the King of Pruſſia half a million 
ſter ing every ear. But this is a point we cannot ſpeak of with any de- 

e of preciſion, on account of the number of independent ſtates which 
ape the Empire, Some Princes certainly enjoy a much larger revenue 
than others. 3 | 


% 


IxnHABTTAN TS, Cusroms, PopULATION,: c.] The Germans are of 
2 good ſtature, and have generally fair complexions. Germany has pee” g 
duced many great men, and this is partly owen to that unn earied ap- 
plication and induſtry, with which they purſue every thing they under - 
take. The perpetual wars in which the country has been engaged, is 3 
ſufficient reaſon for it's furniſhing the moſt accompliſhed perſons in the 
military art. The Germans are not ſo plam in their dreſs as the Engliſh, 
bat much more fond of gold and ſilver lace. The. domeſtic dwerlions 
here are the ſame as in England; billiards, cards, dice, dancing, &c. 
In. ſummer, people of _ faſhion frequent the public bathing-places, and 
drink the waters. The inhabitants of Vienna are ſaid to live luxuriqully, 
ald are much addicted to feaſting and carouſing. In the winter, when 
the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, and the ground 
covered ith ſnow, the ladies take their recreation in ſledges of different 
ſhapes, feich as griffins, tigers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, &c. Here the lady 
ſits, dreſſed in velvet, lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces and 


jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the fledge is drawn by one 


horſe, adorned with plumes of feathers, ribands, and bells. As this 
direrſion is taken chiefly in the night-time, footmen ride before the ſiedges 
"a torches, and a gentleman, ſitting on the fledge behind, guides the 
orie. | bo en ep 3 
Germany is reckoned to be well peopled; and, when the number of it's 


inhabitants is fixed at twenty millions, we may ſuppoſe it not to be ex 


” 
s 
. 


 Cvntogrrixs.]. Some of theſe have been noticed already under the 


head of mineral- waters. The Cirknitzer lake in Carniola is much ſpoken 
of: the waters retire from it in June, and it becomes goed paſture ;- and 


after Michaelmas the waters return again with 7 tury, ſpouting out 


of the ground a conſiderable length. The tun of Heidelburg is reckoned 
among their curiofties ; it holds 800 hogſheads, and is generally full of 
the beſt Rheniſh wine or hock, which is ſaid to be one hundred years 
old. The Imperial library at Vienna is in great eſteem, — Up 
wards of eighty thouſand volumes, amongſt which are many very yaiuable 
manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, - Arabic, Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, 


and Chineſe, Here are likewiſe many thouſand Greek; Roman, and 


Gothic coins and medals, with a yaſt collection of other curioſities jn 
art and nature | „ 

Many of the cities in Germany are large and papulous. VIENNA, 
which is the capital of Auſtria, aud, being the refidence of the Imperia 
court, is reckoned alſo the capital of Germany, is ſaid to contain near 


oo. ooo inhabitants of various nations: the palaces, ſquares, and public 


buildings, are numerous, and in general magnificent ; the gardens and 


public walks take up near one- ſixth part of the ground contained withia 


the circuit of the city; but the fireets are in general narrow ard dirty; 
VV N 2 


? 
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traveller | 
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Germans, Poles, Spaniards, French, aud Italians, all in the proper dreſs 
— . y oo 

Berlin, the capital of the King of Pruſſia's dominions,” in the year 
1755, contained 126,661 inhabitants, including the garriſon. It is well 
built, with ſpacious ſtreets and ſquares; and its manufactures of all kinds 


are. numerous, and well ſupplied. At the period above-mentioned, it 
was faid that there were in Berlin upwards of 4000 looms employed in the 


, 


fabrication of ſilk, linen, and woollen goods. 


_ Dreſden, the capital of Saxony, is a beautiful city, containin about 


110,000 inhabitants: Many of the chief artiſts in Germany reſide here, 
ſo that it is become a kind of ſchool for the fine arts of painting, 

Hanover, Nuremberg, Ratiſbon, Manheim, Mentz, Frankfort, Leipſic, 
and many other cities, alſo furniſh curioſities worthy the attention of a 


6) 


Laxevacs.) The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an ori- 
ginal lan „and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High 
Dutch, of which there are many very different dialects. Latin and French 


are the moſt uſeful languages for a foreigner travelling through Germany. 


Re11cr0x.] The empire is pretty equally divided between Catholics 
and Proteſtants : moſt of the Proteſtants are Lutherans, as in Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg, Holſtein, Brandenburg, and Saxony; Auſtria and Bavaria 


are generally of the Church of Rome; the Heſſians are Calviniſts; as the 


le are. alſo in the South of Franconia; the reſt, viz. in Swabia, 


0 
Weltphalia, and the Lower Rhine, are a mixture of all theſe different 
perſuaſions. Bohemia and Moravia, which will be deſcribed hereafter, and 


the Palatinate, is overrun with ſectaries of all kinds; and Jews abound in 


| the empire. The King of Pruſſia and his Court; are Calviniſts, though 
his ſubjects are generally Lutherans ; and the Elector of Saxony, the late 
\ King of Poland, choſe to profeſs himſelf of the Church of Rome, in order 


vo be elected King; but his Saxon ſubjects are moſt of them Lutherans. 


Archbiſhoprics. "ey -_._-- _ Suffragans, Pee 8 
g cpire, Worms, Straſburg, Wurtſburg, Aichſtat, 


Nent: - 6 . Ferken, Chur, Hildeſheim, Paderborn, Conſtance, 
3 | Halber ſtat, and Bamburg. 4 hi 

Triers ——' Metz, Toul, and Verdun: 738 

Cologn iege, Munſter, Minden, and Oſnabru cx. 


Lie 
| Mir. 3 Meiflen, Maeſpurg, Naumburg, Brandenburg, and 


HFavelburg. 


- 


Er exempt. - » 12 
Bremen —— Lubec, Ratſburg, and Schwerin. Ls 


The Archbiſhoprics and Biſhoprics have many of them been boenla- 
rized fince the reformation, and converted into Dutchies, particularly 


thoſe of Bremen, Verden, Magdeburg, Halberſtat, Minden, Oſnabruck, 
and Lubec, FC = | | 


and the houſes and furniture of the citizens not anſwerabls to the ſump- 
' tnouſneſs of the public buildings. This city diſplays the greateſt variety 
of inhabitants that are to be met with any where; for here ve:meet with 
Greeks, Traniplvanians, Selavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, 


1 Frieſinghen, Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Chiemſe, Seckau, 
Siltburg — 1 Lavant, Brixen, Gurcke, and Neuſtat, Vienna 


rrvxxsiriss. J 


* 
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"= UnavErsrTiEs.] Vienna, Mentz, N Triers, Liege, Heidelburg, 
ty Leipſie, Erfurt, Friburg, Ingoldſtat, Tubingen, Roſtock, Wittemburg, 
th Frankfort, Straſburg, Gripſwald, Dillingen, Jena, Lewenghen, Helm- 
8, ſtat, Sigen, Paderborn, Altorf, Gieſſen, Keil, Gratzs, and Gottingen. 
is No people apply themſelves more cloſely to their ſtudies than the Ger- 
4 mans; and the Hebrew is no where ſo generally learnt, or better under- | 
ar ſtood. Printing is encouraged to a fault, every man of letters is an | 
ll author; they multiply books without number; thouſands of ſuppoſitions | 
ls and diſputations axe annually publiſhed, with which they overſtock the | 
it fairs of Frankfort and Leipfie; for no man can be a graduate in their | 
Ne univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. 8 | 
Germany, among it's multitudes of authors, has produced many learned | 

ut men in every kind of literature: Several of their writers have indeed © | 
e, rendered themſelves remarkable only for their labour. Many of their 
g, modern! writers have excelled in poetry, and works of entertainment and 

wit. Among theſe we may reckon the names of Baron Haller, Klopſtock, * 
e, Rabner, Gellert, Hagedorn, and Wieland. In muſic they are inferior td 
a none but the Italians ; and the names of Handel and Bach may even diſ- 
| pute this pre-eminence, RS AL NY. | 
Il | en LY | „ 
*h 


'REVOLUTIONS AVD MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


\ 


C8 | $7 4 , err 22 ö 1 f Secs 
, N the firſt centuries after the birth of Chriſt, Germany was divided 
ia into ſeveral petty ſtates, independent of each other, and having no - 
1e common ſupreme” head. After the diſſolution of the Weſtern Roman 
a, Empire, ſix principal nations aroſe: The Suabians, Alemans, Franks, 
nt Friſians, Saxons, 1 huringians, and Bavarians. Towards the beginning of 
d the ninth century, Germany was united into one kingdom, as part of 
in the French monarchy under Charlemagne, who revived the title of Roman 
h Emperor, and conferred it on himſelf and family. The poſterity of 
te Charlemagne inherited the empire till the year 887, when the German 
er ſtates depoſed Charles the Fat, and elected Arnulph, natural ſon of 
Carlman, King of Bavaria, for their emperor. Princes of different 
families, * 1 to the prevalence of their arms or influence, after- 
wards aſcended the throne of Germany. The moſt conſiderable of 
theſe, till the Auſtrian line acquired the Imperial power, were the 
9. Houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and . Suabia. . The reigns of theſe Em- 
by perors were remarkable only for the perpetual conteits ſubſiſting be- 
8 them and the Popes, and for ſome wars they carried on againſt 
the Turks, 5 5 Fa 
| In the year 1440, Frederic III. Duke of Auſtria, was elected Emperor, 
d and the Imperial dignity, though elective, continued afterwards in the 
| male line of that family 2 three hundred years. | 
by Maximilian, Frederic's. ſon, who was choſen King of the Romans in 
* his father's life-time, ſucceeded to the empire in 1493. He married the 


heireſs of Charles Duke of Burgundy, by which union Burgundy and the 
i 2 provinces of the Ne erlands were annexed to the Houſe . of © 
4 uſtria. 1 1 


y þ Charles V. grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, 
„ in right of his mother Joanna, was elected Emperor in 1519; and in 
his reign Mexico and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, This was 


like wie 


A 


5 1 | 8 6 E R oy Fe 10 1. 
ke. . likewiſe r refornnition of "religion that rok place in 


tions between the Catholics and 


' ſeveral parts of Germany, which apr riſe to many wars and civil difſen- 
teſtants. Charles V. it is faid, _ 
been victorious in above thirty battles, / where he commanded in 
5 — but in the decline of life his good fortune began to forſake 
this he abdicated his throne, reſigned the kingdom of Spain, bi 


"Ing han 3 the Netherlands, and America, to his ſon Philip II. 


ee. dis brother Ferdinand to be elected Emperor, in 1558. 
e wars 


continued with ſome intermiſſions, nearly till the year 1642, WH 


- whe n, under the mediation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded at 
Weſtphalia, by which the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant religion was con- 


firmed in every of Germany where it was profeſſed. This treaty, which 

was made in 4 * of r e III. forms the baſis of the preſent po- 

- lizical f df Europe. ; 
Ferdinand was ſucceeded in 165 8 by his wa Leopold, who was unani- 


= mouſly elected. This 3 was fer ged in war with two great 
. 


\ 


= 


| . pavers, France on the one hand, an 


ct the Turks in 


Turks on the other. The 
rench took Alſace from him, with many other frontier places; and the 
Turks 8 have taken Vienna itſelf, had not the fiege been raiſed b 
John Sobieſki, king of Poland. The Empire, notwithſtanding the . 
of the young Prince Eugene, one of the Imperial generals, againſt the 
Turks in Hun would ſtill have been unable to withſtand the power 
of France, 5% ee Great Britain, Holland, and the northern Crowns, 
entered into a confederacy with the Emperor againſt that kingdom. 
This brought about the peace of Ryſwick in 1697, between the allies and 
France. But though the Turks conſented to a truce at Carlowitz, two 
years after this, yet the Hungarian malcontents were ſtill in arms, 


under the Bon of the Porte in 1505, when the Emperor Leopold 


died. Under his reign. the diet was opened at Ratiſbon in 1663, which 


ll continues; and the imperial chamber of juſtice was removed, in 
| be. Ft Spire to Wetzlar. This Prince alſo 1 the ninth elec- 


on the Duke of Brunſwick Lune He was ſycceeded 


of 5 To Joſeph, who dying, in 7711, before he had reduced the Hun- 


garians, and leaving no male iſſue, his brother, Charles VI. obtained the 
rial crown; whim: the allied powers then at war with France were 
rebring to place on the throne of 1 7 in oppoſition to Philip, 
Duke of * grandſcn to Lewis XV. This point being ſettled at tt 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713, by which the Spaniſhy ter ritories in Italy and 


the Netherlands, obtained by the Emperor in the courſe of this war, were 


confirmed to pans Charles VI. was at-leifure to attend to the progreſs 


fzated by Prince Eugene at the Battle of Peterwaradin; and again, by 

the ſathe General, in 1515, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands of 

the e ee "between whom and the Turks the peace of Paſſarowitz 
uded the next 


we hu 1722, Charles VI. b. having | no ſons, ſettled his hereditary een 


85 eldeſt daughter, the eee Maria Thereſa, by conſent of 
the Diet of the Empite. This act obtained the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and was guaranteed by Great * F are the States Gene» 
ral and moſt of the Powers in Europe. 

"The Emperor was engaged in two other wars with France and Spain ; ; 
in the laſt of theſe, which broke e in 1733, he was driven out of 
all his Italian dominions, exc 
1 were 9 Dies 12 


98 


ungary. The Mahometans, in 1714, were totally de · 


Mantua, Put thoſe in the north of 
peace in 17.35, upon his ceding 


5 : — 5 
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_CHEMATIEW 6. 
Naples and Sicily to Don Catlos, the King of Spaiti's eldeſt for, who, in" 


L O, | 
5 return, relinquiſhed his claim to Tuſcany ahd Farma, grünted him by the |} 
| Eipþeror at Snag the preceding it; ant e ee Ring | 

of the Two Sicilies. INDE: . l 4, 4 
ö Charles VI. had very bad ſucceſs in 4 war he entered into with the | 
* Turks, who in 1738 invaded his territories in Servia, and recovered the  } 


whole province. They laid fiege to Belgrade, and that important for- 

tteſs was yielded to them in # treaty concluded by the mediation of the 

French. The rivers Danube and Saave were then made the boundaries | 

df the two Empires oh the W... 8 3 

The Emperor Charles VI. died the zꝝsth of October 1740; having | 
5 given his eldeſt daughter, Matid Therefa, in marriage to the . 

Da Lorraine, a Prince, 'who, not being able to bring any acceſſioni of 
power to the Houſe of Auſtria, could not give umbrage to the Germans 
A beer Biropeadt pon... 8 

Immediately after the Emperot's death, the pragmatic faction, Which 
he had taken ſo much pains to eſtabliſh, was attacked on all des. The 
reſent King of Pruſſia, who had aſcended the thtone the fame year, 
laid claims to Silefia, and ſupported them by a powerful and irrefiltible. 
force. Maria Thereſa, who Was thus threatened in one part of her here- 
ditary dominions, was alſo 2 7 ir her ptetenflous ta the Empire by 
the Elector of Bavaria, affifted by the French. She was, however, ac+ 
ktiowledged Queen of Hungary and Bohemia. The Imperial throne, 
after having been long vacant, e by the Elector of Ba- 
Varia, who aſſumed the title of Charles VII. at Frankfort, in January 
1742. The French, in the mean time, poured their troops into Bohemia, 
and took Prague the capital city; and the Queen of Hungary, to leſſen 
the number of her enemies, was obliged to cede to the Ring of Pruffia 
the beſt part of the Durchy of Sifefia,, a. 
This circumſtatice, joined to the fidelity of the Hungarians, whole, 
hearts the Queen had won by pathetically preſenting ber fon to them, at 
a public afſembly of the nation, and; above ally” the declaration made in 
1742 by Great Britain in her favour, brought about. a rapid change in 
the ſtate of her affairs, Her generals drove the Fretich out of Bohemia; 
and George II. at the head of an army, compoſed of Englith and Hano- 
yerians, gained a victory over them in 1743. Charles VII. worn out with 
a continued train of misfortunes, died in the beginning of the year 1745 
and the Duke of Lorrain, huſband to the Queen of Hungary, was, after. 
the raifing of ſome difficulties, choſen Emperor. r. 
The ill fucceſs of the allies againſt the Frenth and the Bavarians in 
the Low Countries, and the loſs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the 
operations of the Empreſs Queen againſt the bing of Pruſfia, who, upon 
th mary diſgraces of the Emperor, had broken his neutrality under pre- - 
tence of fupporting the Imperial dignity,” and had invaded Bohemia. 
He had taken Prague, and ſubdued great part of the kingdom; but not 
being ſupported by the French, had abandoned his conquelts, and retired. | 
to Silefia, He returned again, however, and gained a vidory- over Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, the Emperor's brother. - Soon after theſe events, 
the my Se Pruflia pretending that he had diſcovered a confpiracy formed 
"againſt him by the Empreſs Shown: the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and the King 
of Poland, as Elector of Saxony, ſuddenly entered that kingdom, drove 
the Elector out of it, and ſeized upoy Dreſden, This city he kept till a a 
treaty was concluded through the mediation of his Britannie Majeſty, by 
Fhich he agreed to acknowledge the Duke of Lorraine, now Grand Duke 
T r Gr I „ 
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2 ao ing of Pruſſia. | 
Notwith 


ly broke into Saxony, and defeated the Imperial General Marſhal 
Brown, at Lowoſitz. In this action the Auſtrians loſt 7000 men, and 1000 


were taken priſoners, among whom was Prince Lobcowitz; the Pruſſians loſt 


2000 men. The King of Pruſſia was then overwhelmed with enemies; the 
French pouring in their troops on one ſide of his dominions, and the Ruſſians 
on the other. His conduct on this occaſion diſplays the moſt aſtoniſhing 
Inſtance of activity and intrepidity that is upon record. In 1757, he 
marched into Bohemia with inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army 
of 100,000 Auſtrians, commanded by Marſhal Brown. He then beſieged 
Prague, but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, on account of the check he 
met with at Collin from Marſhal Daun, whom he had attacked in his 
itrenchments. At the latter end of the ſame year, he attacked the com- 
' bined army of France and the Empire at Roſbach,. and gained fo com- 
ete a victory, that both armies were entirely diſperſed. Soon after this 


marched up to Prince Charles of Lorrain, and the Marſhals Daun and 
Nadaſti, at Liſſa. The Ruſſians entering into Germany in 1758, gave a new - 


turn to affairs. His Pruſſian Majeſty defeated them in the firſt inſtance at 
Zorndorf. But ſoon after this, his camp being ſurprized by the Auſtrians 


under Marſhal Daun, at Hobkirchen, he received ſo conſiderable a check, 


that it almoſt proved fatal to him. 


After this, the war was carried on in Germany with great Bag 


and with various ſucceſs, between the King of Pruſſia and his numerous 
enemies. Sometimes that monarch was triumphant over them all; at 
other times he was reduced to the loweſt ebb of diſtreſs. But the Empreſs 
of Ruffia, his moſt formidable enemy, dying at the beginning of the year 
1762, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was ſoon after agreed upon between her 
ſucceſſor and the King of Pruſſia. This circumſtance operated power-. 
fully in his behalf; and the Britiſh minillry being then inclined to pacific 
- meaſures, a general peace was concluded between all the belligerent 
powers at the 3 of the year 1763. * 5 


Germany now enjoyed univerſal tranquillity. Upon the death of the 


late Emperor, huſband to the Empreſs Queen, which happened in 1705, 
ther ſon Joſeph, who had been crowned King of the Romans in 1764, 
ſucceeded him in the Empire. _ * | e 


2 


In the beginning of the year 1778 German was threatened with freſh. 
diſturbances, which aroſe from the death of Maximilian Joſeph, Elector 


of Bavaria, on the zoth of December, 1777. This Prince died without iſſue, 
ſo that in him the male William or Eudovician line of Bavaria, which had 


been in poſſeſſion of that Dutchy for near five hundred years, became 


totally extinct. His general heir and ſucceſſor, both in the electoral. 


dignity, and in his dominions at large, was Charles Theodore, the Elec- 
tor Palatine; who found no 2 in taking poſſeſſion of that re. = 
d he. | 


and receiving the willing homage. of his new ſubjects. But ſcarce had he. 
entered his new capital of Munich, before the Auſtrian troops, which had 
been evidently ſtationed on the frontiers for that purpoſe, poured on all. 
ſides into the Lower Bavaria, and ſeized upon every place they came to. 

„55 ) 8 In - Wits 
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of Tuſeany, as Emperor. The war, however, ſtill continued in the Low - 
Countries, with diſadvantage to the. allies, till it was terminated in 1748 
by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, when Sileſia was once more guaranteed 


anding this peace, a plan was formed in the year 17.56 by 
Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Saxony, for diſpoſſeſſing the King of Pruſſia of great 

5 part of his dominions, but eſpecially. of Sileſia. That monarch imme- 
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In the mean time, another ſtrong body advanced on the ſide of Egra to 

the Upper Palatinate. N | Fes” . 7 
The Elector Palatine, though ſenſible of the injuſtice of theſe 

ings, yet finding himſelf in no condition to refiſt ſo powerful an enemy, 
threatened moreover with an army of 60, ooo men, which might endanger 
the lofs of his old dominions, as well as thoſe he had juſt acquired, 
and not knowing what kind of ſupport he might receive, or from what 
quarter, thought it moſt prudent to ſabmif, Accordingly, in a treaty 
concluded and ratified before the middle of January, between him and the 
conrt of Vienna, he acknowledged the claims of the Houſe of Auſtria to 
the Lower Bavaria, and its rights to the county of Charn, and to ſuck 
parts of the Upper Palatinate as had antiently been fiefs of the kingdom 
of Bohemia ; by which he not only gave up the better half of his new 
poſſeſſions, but alſo left claims open, which might have ſwallowed up 
great part of the remainder. | 

The Elector Palatine, however, being now entered into the fifty- fourth 

of his age, and having no iſſue, his large poſſeſſions were in e 

tation of the Duke of Deux Ponts, his neareſt relation in the male Pala- 
tine line, This Prince, who, together with ſome other German poten- 
tates, was deeply and materially affected by theſe tranſactions, loſt no time 
in proteſting againſt them, and in calling „. the Princes and States 
that compoſe the diet, both in their original c r, and as guarantees 
of the treaty of Weſtphalia, to interfere in the preſervation of his rights. 

The King of Prutfa, jealous of every thidg that might a dize the 

Houſe of Auſtria, undertook the ſupport of the eved Princes, and 

the defence of the rights of the Germanic body. Though he proceeded 
with great moderation in this- buſineſs, and though ſeveral negotiations 

paſſed between him and the Emperor tending to an accommodation, yet 

theſe circumſtances produced no effect, and both powers commenced a 

war againſt each other. The King of Pruffia's troops marched into 

Silefia, while thoſe of the Emperor were collected in Bohemia. 

- The military abilities diſplayed on both fides, during the courſe of this 
campaign, were ſuch as have ſcarcely been equalled. The Emperor, in 
particular, though it was his firſt eſſay in the art of war, ſhewed as much 
coolneſs as could have been expected from the moſt experienced comman- 
der. His buſineſs was to fortify his poſts, and act only upon the defen- 
five; and he adhered ſo cloſely to this ſyſtem, that all the various endea- 
vours and movements of the King of Pruſſia and his generals, to provoke 
him to action, were unavailing. The reſult was, that both armies went 
into winter quarters without being able to obtain any advantage over each 

other; but the Pruſſians were obliged to evacuate Bohemia, into part of 
which they had penetrated, with a deſign of eſtablithing their Winter- 

quarters there. TO | Ie O 

The little effect of the campaign of 1778, in Bohemia, brought on a 
deſire of peace on the part of the Emperor, which was encouraged by his 
mother the Empreſs Queen, who had always ſnhewn herſelf averie to the 

war. Peace was accordingly concluded on the 13th of May 1779, in a 
congreſs holden at Taſchen, in Auſtrian Sileſia, By this treaty, the late 
convention between the Court of Vienna and the Elector Palatine was ſet- 
tled; and the former reſtored all the places that had been ſeized upon in 
Bavaria, except the regency of Burghauſen, which was ceded to the 

Houſe of Auſtria, as an indemnity for it's claims. The Houſe of Auſtria 

alſo acquired an addition of territory of about 50 miles in length, and 30 

in breadth. This acquiſition lies between the rivers Danube, Inn, and 

0 N | Saltza, 
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Saltza, 1 inching th tops of ger. 
Ried, *Altheira, Braunau, Burghauſen, Fry burg, and others; and form- 


* barrier, and a = tn boundary, the limits of þ 
> ws Frags are deeiſively marked out — great rivers between that Arch- — 

dutchy, and the preſent dominions of Bavaria. This acceſſion of territory | 
ſeems; however, to have been-purchaſedby the Court of Vienna, partly by U 
| um agreed to be paid by the Eletor Saxony, and partly by a renun- | 
- ciation to ſome old vexatious claims. Former desen between the Courts 15 
of Vienna and Pruſßſa were confirmed; and the right of the to ſuc- 
ceed to the Margraviates in the remote branches of his wit bn ly, upon 10 


failure of iſſue in the unmediate Deen was acknaw ledged and eſta- 


liſhed. 
| " The Empreſs Queen died little more than 2 year and a half after this 
SES EY! 8 1780. 
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 Bounparits, On the North Saxony and Brandenburgh, | 


On the Eaſt Poland and Hungary. 16 — 
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BOHEMIA, oz AUSTRIAN SHEIRSrA J. 
Diviſions. 4 | Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. 
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Wy Igudit ein Jgudiſzinn ? 
Upper Luſatia. 8 Gorlitz 2 4 
785 E [Lickau : {1 kau 2 
| 8 Guben 5 : Guben 4 
Lower Luſatia. ] $5 Lubben _. JLubben - 
5 E Kalau N 8 " 
1 Spremberg Spremberg 
| »  {Neyfle (part of) Zuckmanſtel! 
28 Jagen (part of) 2 
S Jagerndorf (part of) Jagerndorf 
2 - * Teſchen * Teſchen 
1 |Bilitz | ilitz- 


And the Lordſhips of Freydenthal, Obberſdorf, Friedek, Freyſtadt, R 
Deutſch, Leuthen, Reichenwalden, with their reſpettive 5 
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Diviſions. . » | Chief Towns. 3 . 
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Diviſion. Subdiviſions. | | Chief Towns. 
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And the Lordſhips of Wartenberg, Militſch, and Goſchultz, with the 
- diſtricts of ' Neuſchloſz, Fregnau, and Sulau, with their reſpective 
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With the Diftrit of Katſchen, and the Lordſhip of Pleſz 
and Beuthen, with their towns. 
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FT” Movxralxs.] Bohemia is ſurrounded with high mountains and thick 
woods. Among the former may. be reckoned the Rieſengebinge towards 
Sileſia, and the Mileſſow in the circle of Leutmeritz. Among the latter, 
the Bohemian woods, which divide that kingdom from Miſnia, Thurin- 
gia, and F ranconla. ; : | : a 


- Rryzzs.] The principal rivers are, 1. The Elbe; 2. The Oder; and 
3. The Mulda; 4. The Egra, which runs from W. to E. and falls into 
the Elbe; 5. The Moraw, which runs frem N. to S. through Moravia, 

And falls into the Danube; 6. The Igla, and 7. The Teya, which run 

from E. to W. and, uniting their waters, fall into the Moraw.  - 

Arn. ] The air of this country is eſteemed unhealthful, the woods and 
mountains, which ſurround it, not leaving a free paſſage to the air. 

© SotL and PRODVck. ] The ſoil 2 corn, wine, ho , flax, hemp, 

wool, timber, and fruit in abundance: There is a good breed of horſes 


here, and great plenty of game and wild fowl. The country alſo yields 
good paſture, and furniſhes numerous droves of cattle. , 


Minzs and MiNERALS.} The country -abounds in mines of filver, 
quickſilver, copper, lead, ſulphur, and falt-petre; and contains ſome of 

+ . Iron, - It alfo produces all kinds of marble and precious ſtones, equal in 
luſtre, but not in ſolidity, to thoſe of other countries. The chief manu- 


factures are linen, copper, iron, and glaſs, 
| 20. Bars GoyERNMENT:) 
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© GovsRrNnMENT.] It is at preſent an abſblute heteditary monarchy, 
of which the Emperor is the ſovereign. The ſtates of Bohemia indeed 
are ſummoned every year, and meet at Prague; they conſiſt of the 
clergy, nobility, gentry, and repreſentatives of the towns; But the 
only purport of this meeting is- to ſettle the Ne which the wg 1 
dom is to furniſn, and which are uſually reg according to — 
: Emperor's demands, made by his commiſſioners. | | = 
Anus. ] Theſe are, a lion, argent, with a double tail, in a field, 


he 
ve 


NosiL Try And Vass ATS. ] There are the ſame degrees of nobility here 
12 as in Germany; but the farmers and huſbandmen on their eſtates are 
| vaſſals. A . c | | 98 | 
Revenues.) Theſe may amount annually to about 500,0001.. but may 
be raiſed at pleaſure. _ | | 


PexsoNs, MANnNERs, PoyULaTtION, &e.] In the two firſt, the Bo- 
hemians differ but little from the Germans; their gentry are naturally 
brave, and more inclined to arms than arts. The population, about 150 
years ago, was reckoned at three millions; but this number is ſuppoſed 
to have been ſinee conſiderably diminiſhed ; probably by the wars with 
which they have been afflicted. The kingdom, according to Buſching, 
makes part of Germany, though it be not included within the circles of | 
the Empire. * | | | 
 Lancvacs.] This is a hatſh diale& of the Selavonian; and there is 

much German ſpoken in the country. : | 

RBLIGILION. ] The eſtabliſhed religion in Bohemia Proper and Moravia, 
is that of the Church of Rome; but there are many of the Moravians who 


K profeſs a kind of abſurd proteſtantiſm, which they propagate with zeal 

ls ). | u 
over all the globe. Some of them have made proſelytes in Great Britain. 

5 They ſet up a meeting · houſe in London, and have obtained an act of par- 

5 liament for a ſettlement in the plantations. | . 

q ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPR1CS.] The only archbiſhopric in Bohe- 


| mia is that of Prague; the biſhoprics are thoſe of Konigingratz, Breſlau, 
PP 8 


n ü UvIVERSI TV.] Prague is the only univerſity. 

d REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
5 © HE Bohemians are faid to be deſcended from the Boii, a people of 
z 


L Gaul, who retired into this kingdom when the Romans, undef 
Julius Czfar, made a conqueſt of that country. They were a conſidera- 


e ble time governed by Dukes; Wratiſlau, in the year 1086, was the firſt 
King of Bohemia; but this dignity died with him. It was renew ed to 

7 Wadiſlav- IT, in 1162, after whoſe death it ceaſed again, and Bohemia 

f continued a dutchy till the year 1199, when the Emperor Philip, and in 
n 1203 Otto IV, raiſed it to a kingdom. After this period, the kings of 
5 Bohemia were ſometimes choſen by the ſtates, and at other times impoſed 
by the yy Oe of Germany; til. in the beginning of the ſifteetith cen- 


} tury, the Emperor Sigiſmund ſtrove to unite the kingdom to the Empite: 
Under his reign thoſe reli gious — aroſe, which brought John Huſs, 
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in 1416, and, in the next year, Jerome of Prague to the flake. After 
8 this? 6 throne was allotted alternately to the kings of Poland or Hun- 


Frederic III. was choſen King by a deputation of the States. The Em. 
perors continued in poſſeſſion of the throne till the beginning of the 
- Jeventeenth century, when, on account of the religious conteſts ill 
' __ _ prevailing, the Emperor Ferdinand II. was oppoſed by the Bohemians, 
who choie. the Eletior Palatine Frederic for their king. Ferdinand, in 
the year 120, routed the army of his rival Frederic at the White 
* Mountain near Prague, after which the kingdom of Bohemia became here- 
ditary in the Houſe of Auſtria, and, in a ſhort time, the Church of Rome 
- . was made the eſtabliſhed church there. The Emperors of Germany have 
therefore been kings of Bohemia ever fince, till the male line of the Houſe 
of Auſtria became extinct in the perſon of Charles VI. The Elector of 
Bavaria then laid claim to the throne, and, ſupported by the French, 
- cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King in 1741. But the Emperor's daugh- 
ter, Maria Thereſa, then Queen of Hungary, at length ſucceeded, in virtue 
of the Pragmatic ſanction, and was crowned King of Bohemia at Prague in 
1743, for the Bohemians. never admit the title of Queen, and at the 
meeting of the States, where ſhe was choſen, they all exclaimed Moriemur 
Pro rege no/iro, Maria Thercſa We ü will die for our King Maria The- 
e reſa! During her reign, the King of Pruſſia invaded Sileſia, in order 
to ſeparate that Dutchy from the Kingdom of Bohemia: ſhe ceded the 
greater part of it to him, together with the County of Glatz, that ſhe 
might leſſen the number of her enemies, and this ceſſion was confirmed 
to: him at the peace of Aix-la- Chapelle in 1748. The preſent Emperor ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Bohemia, When he attained the Imperial dignity, 
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B ET WEEN the Latitudes of 4 5 and 49 degrecs North, 


. and EXTENT. about 200 miles; and, 38 

Between the Longitudes of 17 and 23 degrees Eaſt, about 250 miles. 

Bovrpaxtks. On the North the Carpathian mountains, which fepa- 
rate it from Poland; | | F 5461 
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On the Eaſt, Tranſylvania and Walachia ; | 1 

On the South, Servia, and the river Drave, which ſcparates it from Scia- 
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On the Weſt, Auſtria, Moravia, and Stiria, | es 
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The kingdom of Hungary is uſually divided into Upper and Lower 
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Hungary: - (3 


Urrzu HUNGARY;'Noz#su| Lowes HUNGARY, Sour 
or TR DANUBE © | or Tux DANUBE. 


A Senn tos e WWW nts 
pPreſbur g, fituatè on the Danube, E. Buda, on the Danuhe; E. Lon. 
Lon. 17-30. N. Lat. 48. 20. 19-20. N. Lat. 47-40. 
Newhauſel, N. W. Gran, on the Danube, above Buda. 
Leopolſtadt, N. VL. J Gomora, on the Danube, in tho 
Cremaits, N. W. 1905 TY is 7 iſland af Shunt! 16h un 
Schemnits; in the middle: Raab, on the Danube, oppoſite to 
Eperies, Nun ms ( nge ses the iſland of Schutt | 
Caſehau; N“ 4 | | Atlenburg, W. oppoſite to the iſland 
okay! Mos 45 1.1 4 ef Sehtot; + ©4130 LIEN 
Zotmar, N. E. 4": of Weiflenburg, or Alba Regalis, ſituate 


Ungh-var, N. K. E. of the lake, called the Platten 


Munkats, N. E. 2 le ˖ 1 ; ſea. . ; F 
Varadein Great, E. Kaniſba, 8. W. of the Flatten 
Segedin, 8. E. a * . 17 2 -. ſea. RR. 7 1 
Apria; in the middle, Fire Churches, N. of the river 
Peſth, on the Danube, oppoſite to Drave. . 


Buda. 2 10 | 


wt | 
. * 


Mopxrafxs. The chief are the Carpathian hills. 
LaxEs.} There are two remarkable ones in this country, abounditig 
with fiſh. + The Platienſce, eight miles long, and in ſome places, two 
miles broad; and the Neiſiealrrſee, between the Palatinates of Oldenburg, 
and Wieſelburg. Tbe Hungarians have alſo feverat mineral ſprings, tis 
medicinal, virtues of which are in great eſtim atio. 
: Rivezs:]' f. The Danube, which divides Hungary into two parts, 
has been deſcribed already int treating of Germany; 2. The Drave, the 
ſouthern boundary of Hungary, is a fine navigable river, and diſcharges itſelf 
into the Danube at Effeck 3 3. he Teyſſe riſes in the Carpathian mountatnis, 
and falls into the Danube four miles above Belgrade ; 4. The Moraw, which 
leparates Auſtria and Moravia from Hungary, and falls into the Danube ſome 
miles below Preſburg ; 5. The Raab rites in Stiria, and joins the'Damube 
near Raab; 6. The Wag riſes in the N. af Hungaty, and running 8. W. 
falls into the Danube oppoſite to the iſland of Schut; . Ihe i emes riſes is 
the Trongate mountains of Tranſylvania; and running W. paſſes by 
Temeſwar, and falls into the Danube, not far from Pane orf. 


Ag.] The air of Hungary, eſpecially in the Southeri parts, is 
unwholeſome, which ariſes probably, from lakes, ſtagnant: waters, and 
marſhes, with which the country abounds; The northern or mountain- 
dus parts are barren, but healthy. _ WEIL, fot e 
. SOIL AND PRODUCE. ] From Preſburg to Belgrade, an extent of mo 
than zoo miles; is one continued plain of extreme fertility, producing 
plenty of corn, vegetables, fruits, rich wines, and cattle; and abounding 
with deer, game, fith, and wild fowl. Among the numerous animals 
here, there is a breed of fine horſes, which are chiefly ue ee 
185 | N 2 515 
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In the Carpathian mountains on the North are mines of ſilver, copper 


iron, leatl, quick · ſilver, cinnabar, antimony, orpiment, ſulphur, vitriol, ul 
' ſalt, marcaſite, gems, and quarries of various marbles. = 
- /Taarriciand MANUFACTURES. ]. The Hungarians furniſh the Auſ- 1 


trians, and other countries Weſt of them, with vaſt droves of cattle, as 
well as with variety of excellent wines, particularly Tokay, Which is the 
richeſt wine produced in Europe. Their horſes make a conſiderable 
object of exportation; and their manufactures are 31 thoſe of braſs 
and iron, of which they export a great deal, wrought and unwrought. 
Fon cxs. ] The Huffars, or Hungarian troopers, ride upon fleet horſes, 
but not near ſo large as thoſe of Germany, . therefito they ſtand up 
in ſnort ſtirrups when they ſtrike. Their foot are called Hey dukes, and : 
 - | uſually wear feathers in their caps, according to the number of their We 5 
enemies they pretend to have killed; both horſe and foot are an excellent 
militia, very good at purſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but 
not equal to regular troops in a pitched battle, Ele 


— — — 


. 


The Hungarians can bring 50, ooo men into the field ; but there are not L 
above 10,000 required by the Auſtrian court, and theſe are generally light 
horſe, or Huſſars. „55 e 0 


PxkRSONS' DxEss, MaxxERSs, &c.] The Hungarians are of a good 
ſtature, and well proportioned. Their dreſs differs totally from that of 
other European nations. The men ſliave their beards, but leave whiſkers 
on their upper lip; they wear fur caps on their heads, a cloſe-bodied coat 
girt with a faſh, and a ſhort cloak or mantle over all, ſo contrived as to be 
ed under the arms, and leave the right hand at liberty. Their ufual 
arms, are a broad ſword, and a kind of poll-ax, beſide their fire-arms. 
de ladies are reckoned handſomer than thoſe of Auſtria, They are in 
3 general a brave, warlike people, and their country has ſtood as a barrier 
| | 


againſt the Turks upwards of 200 years. 614 


Ax TIaypirIESs AND CUR1OSTTIES. | Some of the greateſt curioſities in 
l this are the bridges, the baths, and the mines; the bridge of 
| Eſſeck, built over the Danube and Drave, and the adjoining marſhes, is, 
Property ſpeaking, a continuation of bridges, five miles in length, forti- 
| with towers at every quarter of a mile's diſtance, and was an impor- 
tant paſs in the wars between the Turks and Hungarians. There is alſo 
: à bridge of boats over the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and 
| Peſt ; and about twenty Hungarian miles from Belgrade, are the remains 
a bridge built by the Romans, reckoned to be uncommonly magni- 
ko Fe Me” 's EE — N 1 
One of the moſt remarkable natural curjofities in Hungary, is a cavern 
min a mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of it, fronting the South, is 
eighteen fathom high, and eight broad. The ſubterraneous paſſages in it 
are of ſolid fock, extending ſurther ſouth than has yet been diſcovered. 
As far as it has been practicable to go, the height has been found to be 


— LanGuacts.] There are four of theſe common in Hungary; the 

Hungarian itſelf, which is of Scythian origin. and has not the leait affinity 

to any European tongue; the Sclavonian, which ariſes from the Sarma- 

tian ; the Walachian, which is allied to the Italian ; and a barbarous kind 
Df Latin, which is in general uſe amongſt all ranks e 
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courts of council and juſtice, which are kept at 


Azennisnorztes.] Preſburg, Gran, Colocza, 


n 
'Retioron.] The eſtabliſhed religion here is that of the church of 


Rome, a the majority of the inhabitants are Proteſtants or Greeks ; 


and the late | 
| reſtored them to all their ancient civil and reli liberties. 


Empreſs Queen, from motives of gratitude for their ſervices, 
Notwithſtanding the Auſtrian government be like that of an abſolute 
monarchy, yet the Hungarians continue among them ſome reſtrainis 
upon the Sovereign's power, having a kind Pans and national 
ienna: every royal town 
has alſo its ſenate and ſubordinate officers. | 2 


; Bisnor Rics.] 1. Great Varadein ; 2. Agria; 3. Veſprin; 4. Raab; 
and,. 5. Five Churches, per k ” pas 5 5 1 


REVOLUTIONS Av MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


| HE Huns, a people of Scythia, made incurſions into this country 
in the fourth century, and gave their name to it, It was the 
called Pannonia, and had been- near four hundred years under the domi- 
nion of the Romans. & OS 8 | 
Hungary, after this, was ſubject to ſeveral ſucceſſive irruptions, hy dif- 
ferent ſets of barbarians, the effects of whoſe ferocity were ſeverely felt 
by the kingdonis of Germany and Italy; till in the latter part of the 
tenth century, when their Prince Goya embraced Chriſtianity, their 
manners gradually took a more civilized turn. His fon Stephen became 
in 997 the firſt native king of Hungary, completed the eſtabliſhment 
of the Chriſtian religion, and annexed Tranſylvania to his dominions. 
After Stephen, there followed a ſucceſſion of twenty kings, natives of 


the country, of whom the laſt was Andrew III. who died in 1301. At 


this period Hungary was governed by a ſeries of twelve foreign Princes, 
under whom the kingdom was much enlarged, till Lewis II. the laſt of 
them, in 1526, fell in an unſucceſsful action againſt the Turks near 
Mohatz. Upon the extinction of this race of monarchs, the kingdom 


devolved to the Houſe of Auſtria in 1525, in the perſon of the Arch-Duke 


Ferdinand, brother to the Emperor Charles V, and it has continued ever 


ſince in that family. The dominion of Hungary was afterwards diſ- 


Fe between the Emperors of Germany and Turkey, for near' two 
undred years; in which conteſt the former were often victorious : during 
this period the kingdom was alſo deſolated with ſeveral inteſtine wars, 
ariſing from religious feuds. In the year 1722, in a diet held at Preſburg, 
Hungary, from being an elective monarchy, was eſtabliſhed into an here- 
ditary one; the ſucceſſion of which was ſecured to Charles VI. and to the 
Houle of Auſtria, fo that even the females ſhould ſucceed in default of 

male iTue. Accordingly, on the death of Charles VI. his daughter Maria 


| Thereſa aſcended the throne in 1741. The war in which the was en- 


gaged, to ſupport this and her other rights, has been ſpoken of in the 


- account of Germany. Upon the death of his mother, in 1780, the pre» 


— 


ſent Emperor Joſeph ſucceeded to the crown. - - 


Wh: 'TRANSYL- 


TRANSYLVANIA | 
(Subject to the Houſe of Auſtria.) oh 


| eee B TWEEN. the Latitndes of 45 and 48 degrees North, 
and ExTENT. about 180 miles; arid between "ny 8 of 22 


and 25 degrees Eaft, about 120 miles. 


it from Poland; 
On the South and Eaſt, the Frongute, mountains, which divide i it from 
x Walachia and Moldavia ; Lol 


On the Weſt, Hupgary. | ale ant 1 
N Chief Towns. . Thos Cbiek Toa. Jens # 


Hermanſtadt, E. Lon. 24. N. Lat. Chaukebure, W. A ſtrong and well 
1 The capital. 1. , n e 
Salt zenburgh, in the middle. | Weifſenburg, in the middle, ſituate 
Cronſtat, E. on the = off on the Maros. A ſtrong city. 
Turkey. Deya, S. a noted paſs, on the 58 


Bine, near the gold mines, N. w. Mares, in 4 5 


Mopwralxs AND Foxksrs. ] X pie is a very e ane - of 
which the Carpathian mountains in the North, and the Trongate,moun- 
tains on the Eaſt, are exceeding high, and covered with ſnow great part of 
the year; the jnland country is alſo mountainous, and obvered with 
woods, as the frontiers towards Turky mee pwn from: wares! the 
Latin name of T ranſylvania was given to it. 


a Rrvees.] The chief rivers are, f. The Alzyta, which Yorba part of the 
boundary againſt Turky on the Eaſt, and, running from North to South, 
falls into the Danube. 2. The Maros, "which runs from North to South, 
through the middle of the country, and then, turning Weſt, falls into the 
Teyſſe, 772225 to Segedin. OT 


Ars] The air is warm n here, but not ſo unhealthful as that of Hun- 
Soft. AND Propyce, ] The foil ! is PET 8 i corn, wine, 


. cattle,” and rich paſtures ; ; and the mines and ſands of the rivers afford 
| 2bld, ſilver, Iron, and falt. „ | 


6 Maxvractunes AND, TRapric,) The principal manufactures are 
copper and iron utenſils; the foreign trade is inconſiderable, agd, though 
the ſoil be rich, it does not yield ſo much profit to the Sovereign as 
might be expected, becaule it is a frontier province, and frequently expoſed 


to ravages and plonder; which is allo the cauſe of it's . in po- 
Fu idtion. 


x 


LANGUAGE: ] The inge ſpoken here i is the Sclayonian, 


FE | | 3 -— RuL16108\] 


BouxvDARIESs. On the North, the Carpathian mountains, hich divide 


5 


RELIGIOx.] The eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in Hungary, is 
that of the Church of Rome; but there are a great number of Proteſtants 
in the country, | | | 


Brenoesrc.) That of Hermanſtadt is the only one in Tranſylvania. 


' REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
2 is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which 


Z  lonig employed the Roman arms, before they were ſubjected to that 
empire. Upon the decline of the latter, it was overrun. by the Goths, 


who were expelled by the Huns. Stephen I. King of Hungary, ſubdued 


Tranſylvania, and introduced the Chriſtian religion there, in 1004. From 


that time Tranſylvania was a province of Hungary, and governed by an 


Hungarian viceroy, called Waywode, in which ſtate it continued till the 
death of Lewis II. in 1526. After this, Tranſylvania became the ſeat of 


war for many years, the Auſtrians and Turks contending for the domi- 


nion of it, till, at the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699, it was confirmed to 


the Houſe of Auſtria by the Turks. 


Tt is at preſent inhabited by three different people, that have little rela- 


tion to each other, viz. 1. Saxons; 2. Huns; and, 3, Cingars. The 
Saxons have near two-thirds of the country ; the poſterity of the Huns are 


' fituated on the North-Eaſt; and the Cingars, who are. gypſies, live in 
tents, - and encamp all over the country; . theſe chiefly manage the hard- 
ware manufactures. * * | . | wth 


The government of Tranſylvania is totally different from that of 
Auſtria, being a kind of Ariſtocracy, in the poſſeſſion and privileges of 
which their ſovereigns have thought proper not to interrupt them. The 
feat of government is at Hermanſtadt. | | 1 


\ 


s G L A A N I A. 


(Subject to the Houſe of Auſtria.) | 


SITUATION ETWEEN the Latitudes of 45 and 47 degrees 
and EXTENT. 


of 16 and 22 degrees Eait, about 200 miles. 


Bou v DARTES. On the North, the river Drave ; 
On the Eaſt, the Danube; Fo 
On the South, the Save; and, 

On the Weſt, Stiria in Auſtria, 


FF 1 So Chief Towns. - 
Eſſeck, N. E. at the confluence of Zalankemen, E. 
the Drave and Danube. Carlowitz, E. | 
Poſſeg. | 8 . f 
Walpo, N. E. Gradiſk, S. the Save. 


Ratzen, E. 


Peterwardcin, 8. E. 


8 ,L &r % n he 


North, about 60 miles; and between the Longitudes 


N 4 7 E Ratzia 
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*Ratzia is the South Eaft divifion of this province, ſo denominated from 
the chief town Ratzen; the people are called Ratzians, or Raſcians; their 
militia are part of the irregular troops that have done their ſovereign 

8011, Pa oDUcR, &c,] Sclavonia is a level country, unincumbered 


with woods or mountains, well watered by thoſe-fine navigable rivers, the 


Danube, Drave, and Save, and other inferior ſtreams, which render the foil 
exceeding fruitful, ſo that it produces corn and wine in abundace, where 


It is cultivated; but being a frontier kingdom between the Turks and 
, Chriſtians, and frequently expoſed to the rayages of war, the huſbandman 
has little encouragement. to improve his grounds, or the mechanic his 


manufactures. 


PersoONs or THE NATIVEs,] The natives are of a good ſtature, a 
brave, hardy race, trained to war from their youth, their country having 


been long the ſeat of it. : ; | 
5 LanGVUaAGE.] The Sclayonian is one of thę four original languages of 2 


Europe, and ſtill ſpoken by the Poles, Ruſſians, Hungarians, and Turks. 


RExLicrow.] The religion eſtabliſhed here is that of the Church of 
Rome; but there is a mixture of Greek Chriſtians, as well as Jews, 


among the inhabitants. 


 Namt AND RybLurions. The ancient Sclavonia contained many 
large countries; ſome have extended it from the Adriatic to the Euxine 
fea. It is ſaid to have taken it's name from the Sclavi, a Scythian nation, 


which ſubdued Greece, as well as this country, in the reign of the Em- 
"oy Ho Juſtinian. The Venetians made a conqueſt of Sclavonia, and held 


natives under the moſt ſhameful oppreſſion. The Hungarians and 
Venetians afterwards poſſeſſed it alternately. The King of Hungary was 


ſovereign of Sclavonia, when the Grand Signior, Solyman the Magnificent, 


invaded and reduced it, anno 1540; and the Turks remained poſſeſſed of 


it till the year 1687 ; ſoon after which they loſt this, and all the territories 


the Auſtrians poſiels North of the Save and the Danube. 


1 
d * 5 I. — — * * n 8171 


„„ 
(Subject to the Houſe of Auſtria,.) 5 


* 


81Tv aTION 8 the latitudes of 45 and 46; degrees North, | 


and ExrTexnT., D about 50 miles, and between the longitudes of 15 and 
17 degrees Eaſt, about 80 miles. / Mn ? 

Bouxpanes.] On the North the river Save, which divides it from 
Sclavonia ; | Ee re „ 

On the Eaſt, Boſnia ; | 

On the South, Marlachia; and ES 
On the Welt, the dutchy of Carniola, a 5 
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"Cary roms Zagrad, the vital of the kingdom z Carlltade; 
Sifſek ; Caſtanowitz, fituated on the nna, Eaft.” 


Aix, So1z, REL1GroN, and ReveLuTtIONs.] This country, as s to as TO 


air, ſoil, . produce, ſo much reſembles Sclavonia, that there is no ne- 


ceſlity of repeating theſe articles; the ON alſo is the ſame, and it 


has undergone the ſame revolutions. 


PgERSONS.) The Croats, or . are of 2 ; good 8 N d 


reckoned py hardy ſoldiers. 


— — — 


MORLACHLA, on HUNGARIAN 
 DALMATIA _ 


SrrvarIOn HIS country runs 8. 8. E. and N. N. W. in length 
_ 1 about 100 o miles, and in breadth about zo miles on a 


1 On the North cb and Croatia ; ; 
Qn the Eaſt Boſnia ; | 
On the South Dalmatia; and 


On the Weſt the Gulph of Venice. It was W ſubject to the Au- 


ſtrians, but is now to the Venetians. 
Chir Towx.] Zegna, or Zeng, fituated on a bay of the ſea, in the 


Gulph of Venice, E. lon. 16. 15 lat. 2 101 the ſee of a * 3 8 


ol dpalatto. 


POLAND, rmctLvvine LITHUANIA, POLISH 
PRUSSIA, Axp THE Duran OF CO UR. 
LAND. 


S1TYATzoN Etween the latitudes of 46 and 57 ids North, about 
and EXTENT. ] 660 miles; between the longitudes of 16 and 34 de- 
grees Eaſt, about 500 miles. But fince the repartition of Poland in the 
year 1771, it's extent has been diminiſhed by one third at „ 


BoynDarits.) Theſe, as they are now contracted, are, 

On the North, Pruſſia, Livonia, and the Baltic ; 

On the Eaſt, Ruſſia * 

On the South, Turkey and the Auſtrian Poland; and 

On 1 Weſt, Pomerania Brandenbyrgh, Silekia, and n 
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_ 7". Poſnania, Lyſno, or Liſſa 
wy 5 (ꝑK²Kaliſn ben 


a o 


$+ 4 


, 36.2 eres :{Sieradz 
Lencicia Lencicia 
| 1. 3 . [Brneſko, Kujavia [Brzelc 5 
Great Poland. "Haowroelavia * Inowroclavia, Dobrzin 
33 i OE 33 + 11 3 


Iblotzk or Plock Plock 
MMaſſovia | Warſaw 
JRawa _------- {Piotrkow 
NN Gniezno Gnezna . 
58 {Krakow 71 [Krakow, r 
LEE . 
_ {Zitomirz .. ; 
5 Lemberg, Przemysl, Jaroſlaw 
Ruſſia 5 p licz, Er, Gaben Jar . 


| 85 ger i 5 IWolhinia |WodZimiere, Dubne 
Little Poland. Podolia 95 ; N 


Kamieniec 
Lublin Lublin. ts 8 
er Boar . Cr 
Podlachia Drohyczin, Bialyſtock —— © 
T... uncle 58 1695 253 4.4 
Czernichow Czernichow, under Ruſha” © 
7 Pomerellia SY VV 
: A Culm d | | ulm Tho 1 e 11 
de , eee 
„ bo | ; p — 0 7 1 ng; 
8 : 1 | Malberg | : | 3 Heil berg 1 CEE 
& Wilno Wilno, capital of the Province 
Troki | Troki, Grodno, Cowno or Cawn 
[Samogitii  ſRoltenie | 
Polock Polock, under Ruſſia 
+ r | {Newagrod + Nowogrodek, Huck, Niefwrez; + 
Lithuania Witebſk Witebſk, Orſza, under Ruſſia 
3 „ Mn Miuſk „„ 
Brzeſe Brzeſc, Pinſk £34.46 
„ AL veil, 4 Mohilow, Mſciſlaw, under Ruſta 
. 44 ; Smolenſk. 15 Smolenſ{k "il £V er 
> 1 Livonia Riga, Duneburg TELE 
Dutchy of Cour-|Courtand MMittaw, capital of the Dutchy ' 
land. [Semigallia [Libaw, Widaw, Goldingen 


With reſpect to the above diviſion of Poland, we are to obſerve that 
the province of Royal Pruſſia, containing the three palatinates of Culm, 
Malborg, and Pomerellia, were entirely ſeized by the King of Pruſſia, ex- 
cept the cities of Danzic and Thorn; and for the better marking of the 
new boundaries with a' ſtrait line, or a river, conſiderable parts of the 
palatinates of Pomerania, Gnezna, and Inowroclavia, in Great Poland, 
were included in them. | 


In the partition of Poland, in the year 1751, the houſe of Auſtria ap- 


| e berge to itſelf, in the province of Little Poland, part of the palatinate 
of 


ͤ—6b m5 


akow, South of the Viſtula; part of Sandomiria and Lublin; . 
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the whole of Ruſſia, otherwiſe. Red Ruſſia, together with a part of Bela 


ind Podolia. Theſe new acquiſitions were then called by the Auſtrians 
the kingdoms of Gallicia and Lodomiria. Part of Kyow, and the whole 
palatinate of Czernichow in this province, were ceded to Ruſſia by the 
treaty. of 1686, together with the greater part of the Ukraine. | 


- By the ſame partition, -the following parts of the Dutchy of Lithuania | 
fell to the ſhare of Ruſſia, yiz, the remainder, of Livonia, . the Northern 
part of Polock, the whole of Witebſk and Micizlaw, and part of Minſk. 


molenſk was ceded to that empire in 1686. 


The dutchy of Courland is a fief to the crown of Poland, which, after 


the extinction of Kettler's family, was granted to the preſent houſe, of 
Biron. It is governed by it's own laws, with an appeal to the king's 
aſſeſſorial court of Chancery. The great influence of the court of Fe- 
erſburg in this dutchy has led ſeveral geographers into the miſtake of 
conſidering it as a province of Ruſſia, x 2 | 


\ Riyens.] 1. The Dzwina, Duna, or Dwina, which has it's ſource in 
Ruſſia, runs Weſt, and falls into the Baltic below Riga, It divides Li- | 


thuania and Courland from Ruſſia on the North. | | 

2. The Wiſla, Viſtula, or Weichſel, runs North, and paſſing by Kra- 
kom, Warſaw, and Thorn, falls into the Baltic below Dantzic. Another 
branch running Eaſtward, falls into it near Elbing. . ; 
22: Fho Worta, runs from Eaſt to Weſt, and falls into the Oder above 
4. The Bug, has the ſame courſe as the former, and falls into the Viſ- 
tula near Plock. | ; 


Baltic near Memel. It communicates by a canal with Kouingſberg. 


Kowno. 


. The Nieper or Boryſthenes, riſes in Ruffia, runs 8. W. and 8. E. 


and falls into the Euxine Sea- | | 
© 8, The Bog, or Boh, runs S. E. into the Euxine Sea, near Oczakow. 


+ The Nieſter, or Dnieſter, runs in the ſame direction as the former, 


divides Poland from Turkey on the South, and falls into the Euxine near 
Belgorod. | my * 


Alx. ] The air is cold in the North, but temperate in other parts of 


the kingdom. As this is for the moſt part an inland country, the weather 


is more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than in places which lie near 


9 , 


fair weather does in ſummer, | 

Nan anp Fack or ThE CounTRY.] The name of Poland is traced 
from various derivations ; but this is a circumſtance rather of curioſity 
than importance. The moſt probable, however, is that from Pol, an 
open field; or from Polat, that is, After-lech, who firſt ſettled in this 


the ſea-coaft, The froſt continues for ſeveral months in winter, as the 


country about the beginning of the fixth century, at the period of the ge- 


neral tranſmigration of the Northern nations. | 


The face of the country is various, but there are few mountains in it. 


Poleſia, the South-Eaſt part of Lithuania, is rather marſhy. The Carpa- 


thian mountains formerly divided Poland from Hungary, but they now 


lie between that kingdom and the dominions newly acquired by the houſe 


of Auſtria in Poland. There are very large foreſts in the country. The 


enly fea that borders, it is on a tall extent of the Eaſtern coaſt of Samo- 


4 65 The Niemen, runs through F and Pruſſia, and falls into the 5 
6. The Wilia, runs Weſt by Wilno, and falls into the Niemen near 
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gitia between Memel and Courland. There are many lakes in Lithuania, 
_ and a number of ſmaller rivers than thoſe above-mentioned. © | 
2 ; . 1 2 "4 N 8 3 Wan: f 


© SoIL AnD Prop bez.] The foil is fruitful, eſpecially in corn, ſince the 
Dutch load hundred ſhips here every year with it. They import 
from hence alſo hemp, flax, leather, furs, timber, pitch, tar, turpentine, 
hops, wax, pot-aſhes, 'nitre, and vitriol, Mines of ſilver, copper, iron, 
falt, and coals, are likewiſe found here, 0" 


- An1MaLs.] The fame as in Germany; befide which, biſons are to be 
found there, but only in the royal foreſt Bialobreſki in Lithuania; and in 
- the Ukraine fome wild horſes and aſſes. The | which ſupplies the 
beſt fur of the country, is alſo common in large foreſts. The ot here is 


a very fine animal, and the fleſh of it is in great eſtimation. 


 _ Commence.] This being conſidered as incompatible with the dignity 
of the Equeſtrian order, is left to the inhabitants of Dantzic, to fereigners, 
Jews, Armenians, and the free burgeſſes of corporate towns, The whole- 
Anale trade, however, is exerciſed by the gentry, who in 1773 were indulged 
in this arp 4 without it's derogating from their rank. Dantzic was 
formerly the chief place of. exports and imports; but fince, the King of 
Pruffia, by ſeizing upon it's harbour, and by laying enormous duties of 
on all goods going through that city, has, forced part of the trade 
to Elbing, and greatly reduced it; fo that this once celebrated city is vi- 
- fibly on the decline. Dantzic indeed is governed by it's own laws, accord- 
Ing to the Pate Subjectionis, but it me the 1 of Poland, 
by paying a poll- tax and a part of the port - duties to the King of Poland, 
as well as by taking the oaths of allegiance to every new king, and by 
making appeals to the chancery of the crown. | 33 


Cons rriruriox.] The form of government in Poland is republican, 
although there be a king at the head of it, who is elective. | In former 
times it was rather inclining to a monarchy, and the crown was hereditary. 
Thus the family of Piaſt reigned from the year 965 to 1370; and that of 
Perl from 1386 to 1572 ; ſince which period the crown is now in the 
enth houſe. The extinction of the Jagellon family, and the death of 
Jome of the monarchs of Poland without iſſue, made it neceſſary to ap- 
int their ſucceſſors by election. This circumſtance favoured the am- 
bition of the nobles, who are the electors and have a right to propoſe them- 
ſelves as candidates for the throne. Hence aroſe diſſentions and parties, 
which invited foreign interference either in the mode of intrigue or force, 
frequently occafioned civil wars and invaſions, and at length, brought on 
the country the loſs of it's beſt provinces, by the combination formed be- 


* 


. _ tween Auſtria, Ruſſia, and Pruſſia, and reduced it to a ſhameful ſtate of 


dependence on it's powerful neighÞours. | | 
_ The legiſlative power is lodged in the complete body of the ſtate, con- 
fiſting of the King, the Senate, and the Equeſtrian order. The ſenate is 
compoſed of two archbiſhops, fifteen vithops, thirty-eight palatines, four- 
teen miniſters of ſtate, thirty-forr Caſtellans of the firſt claſs, and fifty- 
. "three of the ſecond; in all, one hundred and fifty-fix members. The 
__equeſtrian order is repreſented by nunclos or deputies from every palati- 
oo and diſtrict, whoſe number may amount to about one hundred and 
eighty. :. arab _ | 3 

- They meet at their ordinary diets every two years; but if it be neceſſary, 
they may be aſſembled oftener by the king, with the advice of his ſenate 1 
Pens oh ES | AT CEL RIES an 


- 
| ex 


ö 
. 
: 
| 


and the diet ſummoned. to meet in this manner is called an extraordi 
diet. The duration of an ordinary diet is fixed by law at fix weeks, that 


of an extraordinary one at two; but in caſes of exigency they maybe 


prolonged ud bene placitum. 


' The great regard that was paid to the opinion of every individual men- 
ber of the diet, was at length carried to ſuch an extreme, that in the reig! 


of John Caſimir, Sycinſki, a nuncio, went fo far as to diſſolve a diet hy op- 
poling his ſingle negative. Since that period the chimera of unanimity 


pas introduced into all public deliberations and meetings, except the 


courts of judicature. Theſe unanimous ſuffrages could not be procured 
without force or corruption; and every man would naturally ſet a value 
5 his vote, as he had either ambitious. or lucrative views to anſwer. 


ace the meeting of many diets was fruſtrated, or they did not terminate 


without the effuſion of blood, and the nation fell into anarchy and confu- 
fon, when King Auguſtus III. died in 1763. The diet aſſembled for the 
election of the preſent King Staniſlaus Auguſtus, was one of the leaſt tur- 
bulent. That monarch was actuated only by the-patriotic defign of put- 
ting a ſtop to abuſes and of reſtoring order. The mode of determining 


matters by unanimous votes, that erroneous principle of the conſtitution, 


ſo religiouſly adhered to by intereſted and prejudiced perſons, was warmly 


e and though ſupported by che neighbouring powers, who found 


heir advantage in preſerving it, was at length partially aboliſhed ;* and it 
was reſolved, that future deliberations ſhould be determined by a majority 


of votes. The four 7 al objects of legiflation, called materia fatus, 
t | 3 


were however ſtill left to the decifion of the liberum veto. | 

The executive power is veſted af preſent in the king, and the 
council which is choſen at every diet, and conſiſts of fix-and-thirty per- 
ſons; each of the three great provinces having twelve members in it; 
one half from the ſenatorial, and the other from the equeſtrian order. 
The marſhal or prefident of this council is always from the laſt. They 
may fit either with or without the king being preſent. When the king 
is preſent he has the caſting vote ; but 1n his abſence this privilege is en- 
joyed by the primate or eldeſt ſenator. But when the king is unable to 
attend the meeting in perſon, he receives reports from the council, and has 
a right to add his two votes to their deciſions. SIN men ogy 

Of the fix members of the ſenatorial, and the fix of the equeſtrian order. 
furniſhed by each of the great provinces in forming this council, two of 
each arder muſt be taken from the old council, and the reſt muſt be new 
members, This council is divided into five departments: the firſt ſuper- 
intends foreign affairs ; the next regulates the internal police ; the thi 
is the department of war; the fourth of juſtice ;, and the fifth of finance. 
The department for foreign affairs is compoſed of four members; all the 
other K have eight. They have their ſeparate meetings, and 


report their proceedings to the full council, where every thing is decided 


by a majority of votes. e | ; 
The department of juſtice is however independent of the reſt; it's 2 
or 


peals being made ultimately to the diet. The ſubordinate magiſtrates 

civil courts are choſen for lite by the gentry of the country; thoſe for 

eriminal ones are appointed by the palatines and ſtaroſtas. The higher 
a 


tribunals, which receive a s from both, are compoſed of the deputies 
from each county annu 7 choſen. For cauſes between the clergy and 
the laity, there is a tribunal compoſed of members from each order; and. 


one of the ſame kind is eſtabliſhed in regard to the Proteſtants, 
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MAN UrAcrunEs.] The chief of theſe are linen, woollen, braſs, and 
iron. e BAA N 11 %VVVCCC THL57 DIR 
* = p 


* 
I » 
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„ d 2» 5 15 761 18 e eee ts At 
Kinc's TiTLEs.] King of Poland, Great Duke of Lithuania, Duke of 


Nuſſia, Pruſſia, Moſſovia, Samogitia, Kiovia, Volhinia; Padolia, Podlachia, 


en e e buen, In the Aft und fourth 


gules an eagle argent, crowned and armed Or, for Poland: in the ſecond 


And third, gules, a cavaliet armed cap-a-pee argent; in the dexter-hand 
aà naked ſword of the ſame ; in the ſiniſter a ſhield azure, charged with a 


bearded croſs, Or, mounted on a courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the 
third, and neiled of the fourth, for Lithuania. For the creſt, a crown, 
heightened with eight fleurets, and cloſe with four demi- circles, ending 
Im 4 monde, Ot. The motto, Habent ſua ſidera reges. 
Foncxs.] The whole military eſtabliſhment of regulars: conſiſts of 
thirty thouſand. It cannot be aſcertained what number of men could be 


brought into the field on an emergency by the poſpolite ruſzenie, or a general 


muſter of the whole kingdom; this being diſuſed for ſome years paſt. 


. 9 Pxxsoxs, TemrER, &c.] Poland being an inland country, having no 


colonies to ſupply, and few of the people being concerned in maritime 
affairs, it may be preſumed that the natives keep much at home, As they 
have not been much concerned in war for the laſt half century, till their 


preſent troubles broke out, the country has been reckoned populous, and 


thought to contain near fifteen millions of inhabitants, beſide the pedlars 


of various nations, eſtimated: at two millions, moſt of whom are Jews. 


The Poles are perſonable men, and have good complexions ; they are 


. reckoned a brave, honeſt people, without diſſimulation, and exceeding 


3 


* 


into a wretched and moſt abject ſtate of ſervitude. 


hoſpitable. They cloath themſelves in furs. in winter, and wear a ſhort 

cloak over the reſt of their dreſs. They are eſteemed excellent horſemen. 
This is meant of their gentlemen ;_ but the lower fort of people are ſunk 
No people have more ſuperb equipages than the gentry : they look 

upon themſelves as ſo many ſovereign princes z have their guards, bands 
of mulic, and keep open houſes ; but there are no degrees of nobility, or 
any other diſtinctions of rank among them, except ſuch as ariſe from their 
wealth, or the poſts they hold under government. Two or three of their 


noble families are an exception to this rule. 


Cus rous and Drversions. - The principal gentry have their horſe 


- and toot guards, which are upon duty night and day before their palaces, 
end in their anti-chambers, and march before them when they go abroad. 


Their exerciles are hunting, riding the great horſe, vaulting, and/dancing : 
they commonly travel ou horieback, but are not much uſed to the exerciſe 
of walking. They are fo hardy, that they will ſleep upon the ground, 
without any bed or covering, in froſt and now. 4 bh | 


5 1 


The houſes' of the gentry ate generally laid out like thoſe of other na- 


tions, fo as to have the kitchen on one tide of a court, the ſtabling on the 


oppolite, the dwelling houſe on the third, aul the gate on the fourth, and 
all the apartments on one flour. I 


vs tos tis. ] The falt-pits in Poland are wonderful caverns, ſeveral 
hundred yards deep, at the bottom of which tbere are a mumbet of intri- 


Gaie windings or labyriucks: thei ars cxceilively cold, and ſuch forms * 
0 | es as WInd 


— 


wind ariſe ſometimes, as nothing can xeſiſt. One of theſe mines has yielded 
the republic the value of forty thoufand pounds a year: and im them are 
three kinds of ſalt, one extremely hard, and as clear as eryſtal; another not 
ſo hard, but as clear: the third is ſoft and brittle; and of a pure white. 
The workmen are' obliged to take care of their li hts, for the yapour, 
which is nitrous, will ſometimes take fire, and ſet them in a flame. The 
Aalt-pits near Krakow became lately the prey of the Emperor. 100 
The gentlemen of Poland have a right to all mines found in their lands, 
whether metals or ſalt, except white falt, of which the king has an eighth, 
and ne ſmall demands which the queen and the officers of tate have upon 
In the mountains of Kiol, on the frontiers of Ruſſia, are a' ſort of cata- 
combs, or ſubterranean vaults, which the ancients uſed for burying-places ; 
where, it is ſaid, human bodies are found entire, that have been buried 
many ages, better embalmed than the Egyptian mummies. e 
LAN GVAGE.] This is a dialect of the Sclavonian. In Lithuania a v 
different kind of dialect prevails. It is difficult to trace it's origin or it's 
connection with any other language.. Latin is very generally underitood ; . 
and French and German are much ſpoken in the towns and at court, 


"*REL1610Nn.] The eftabliſhed religion is that of the church of Rome. 
The diſſidents, including Lutherans, Calviniſts, and members of the 
Greek church, have lately had their privileges enlarged. They are al- 
lowed public worſhip and private property; and are capable of holding 
civil and military employments : they may even be appointed deputies to 
the diets: There are many Tartars ſettled for ſeveral years paſt in Li- 
thuania; they are allowed the free exerciſe of the Mohammedan faith. 
The Jews, of whom there are an infinite number, have alſo their public 
ſynigogues., FOE I RT OY 4 1 10 
The Romiſh clergy being very numerous in Poland, and poſſeſſed of 
near two thirds of the revenue of the nation, we need not be ſurprized 
that they ſhould have a powerful influence over a people, in general, not 
much advanced in the career of ſcience. They are themſelves very illite- 
Tate and bigotted ; and being extremely jealous! of their ſpiritual autho- 
rity, exert all their efforts to diffuſe an univerſal deteſtation of the Pro- 
teitants and other religious ſects. This is the chief cauſe of the troubles 
which at this time diſtract the nation, and of their diſlike to his preſent 
Majeſty, who although he be a member of their church, yet the encou- 
ragement he gives to arts and ſciences is ſufticient to put the clergy upon 
their guard, and excite thein to attempt the fruſtrating of their fovereign's 
good intentions. „ W e JOLIE 
Anchgis Hop RIcS and Bis HORI CS.] There are but two archbiſhoprics, 
viz. thoſe of Gneina, and Leopold. The archbilnop of Gneina is always a 
. cardinal and primace of the kingdom. During an interregnum, and in 
the king's ablence, he is regent. 8 . Ia 
The bifhoprics are fifteen in number, viz. of Cracow, Kujavia, Poſna- 
nia, Wilna, Block Warmia, Luck, Przemyſel, Samogidia, Chelm, Culm, 
Kijovia, Kamieniec, | ivonit, and Smolenc. +, Ack 
Cracow 1s the capital of the kingdom; ene Warſaw, from the con- 
veuience ot it's central ntuation, be the reſidence of the prince, 
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* REVOLUTIONS. axy MEMORABLE EVENTS, 


1 a ge Ame by the Romans Sarmatia Europza. Theſe were 
diſpoſſeſſed by | Baer, - WG Cre f | 
ments, which were at length united in Lech, ftiled their Duke. Cracus, 
the founder of Cracow, reigned about the year 700, and left his domi- 
nions to his children : after their death, the Poles, about the year 840, 
 _ elected Piaſt their duke. Rag” s 


Fiaſt was raiſed from the low ftate of a peaſant to the dignity of a fo- 


_ vereign prince. His family flouriſhed for ſeveral ages after in Poland and 
Silefia ;- and it is remarkable, that all natives of the country, who are 
choſen kings, or are even candidates for the crown, arc to this day called 

Mieciſlaus I. the fourth king from Piaſt, and great grandſon to that 
prince, aſcended the throne in 964. He became a convert to Chriſtianity, 

_ andeftabliſhed that religion in his dominiongs. A 


Boleflaus I. his fon and ſucceſſor, aſſumed the title of king; which was 


continued by Miceflaus II. Cafimir I. and Boleflaus III. when it was laid 
afide, and revived only at the cloſe of the thirteenth century, in the per- 
fon of Premiflaus. a AL 
In 1138, Boleflaus III. a warlike prince, divided his dominions among 
his four ſons, to the prejudice of the fifth. This partition gave riſe to 
many diſturbances. | 7 


In 1300, Uladiſlaus, ſurnamed the Little, made himſelf king of all Po- | 


land, which from that time has been ſubject to one ſovereign. His only 


ſon, Caſimir the Great, made Red Ruſſia a province of Poland, and was | 


the laſt prince of the Piaſtine line. The country was much indebted to 
the legiilation of this excellent prince, and greatly improved under it. 
Lewis, king of Hungary, was afterwards crowned king of Poland ; and 
on his demiſe, his ſecond wife Hedwig was crowned queen in 1384. In 
1386, Jagello, Great Duke of Lithuania, embracing Chriſtianity, and aſ- 
ſuming the name of Uladiſlaus, married the queen, and ſhared the throne 
with her, by which the dutchy of Lithuania became annexed to Poland. 
' This prince was the founder of a new family, called the Jagellonic line, 
which fat on the throne till the year 1752. He alſo reduced Samogitia, 
and in 1410 defeated the knights of the ; "Ea order at the memorable 
battle of Tannenberg. 25 Ne - 
' Jagello's ſecond ſon, Caſimir III. took that part of Pruſſia, which is at 
| 2 called Poliſh Pruſſia, under his protection; and obliged the 
nights of the Teutonic order to hold the other part as a fief of Poland. 
In the reign of Sigiſmund I. Caſimir's youngeſt ſon, the Margrave Al- 
bert, Grand Maſter of the Teutonic order, was made Duke of Pruſſia in 
ttme year * which however he held as a vaſſal to the king and king- 
dom of Poland. YR” . . 
Sigiſmund Auguſtus, ſon to Sigiſmund I. obliged the new Duke of Cour- 
land to become his vaſſal; and in 1569 completed the union of the great 
dutchy of Lithuania with Poland. Livonia alſo ſurrendered to the Poles; 
and Volhynia, Padolia, Podlachia, and Kiovia were annexed to the Poliſh 
dominions in the fame reign. At the death of this monarch, in 1572, the 
male line of the Jagellonic family became extinct, _ 9 
f | : At 
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nB Vandals, or Veneti, were the ancient inhabitants of Poland, 
Tartars and Ruſſes, who erected ſeveral ſmall govern- 
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At this period there were two powerful competitors for the crown of 


poland; Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. of France, and 
Maximilian of Auſtria. Henry's party prevailed, and he obtained the 
crown with ſome reſtrictions in 1573. After a reign of two years, he 
abdicated, and withdrew privately into France, ee. 
Upon this, the throne was declared vacant in 1075, when Stephen Ba- 
tori, prince of Tranſylvania, was elected king of Poland, and marrying; 
Anne of the royal houſe-of Jagellon, fiſter of digiſmund Auguſtus, eſtab- 
liſhed himſelf on the throne, in oppoſition to the Auſtrian party. This 
wiſe prince inſtituted the two courts of judicature at, Peterkaw and Lublin, 
ſubdued the Coſſacks, a rude people, in the Ukraine, and l 
uſeful inſtitutions, but unfortunately died in the flower of his age. He 
was ſucceeded, in t 586, by Sigiſmund, the ſon. of John king of Sweden, 
by Catherine, fiſter of Sigilmund-II. who being afterwards crowned xing 
of Sweden, and aſpiring to the crown of Ruſſia alſo, was engaged in long 
wars 1 but was at length obliged to reſt ſatisſied with the throne 
RT PT ot oY OTIS: SY 2 od 
In 1632 Sigiſmund died, and was-ſucceeded by his third ſon, Uladiflaus 
IV. who was ſucceſsful againſt the Turks and Ruſſians, and. obliged the 
Swedes to reſtore all the Poliſh dominions taken by them in the conteſt he- 
tween his father and Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. At the death 
of Uladiflans a tumultuous interregnum enſued, the calamities of which 
were heightened by the incurfions and ravages of the Coſſacs, who had 
been ſtirred up to rebellion by the incroachments made upon their pri- 
vileges in the late reign. or e tant 3 11 
In 1649 John Caſimir, brother of Uladiſlaus, and the laſt prince of the 
female branch of the Jagellonicline, was choſen king. He was unſuccels- 
ful againſt the Ruſſians, who in 1654. took Smolenſk from him. The next 
year, Charles Guſtayus of Sweden over-ran the greateſt part of Poland, and. 
ſeized upon Poliſh Pruſſia, The reſiſtance made ans him by the fingle 
city of Dantzic gave the Poles time to re- aſſemble; and their king, John 
Calimir, who had fled into Siberia, being joined by the Tartars, they fell 
upon the Swedes, who were diſperſed throughout the conntry, and exter- 
minated moſt of them. John Caſimir having driven out the Swedes from 
his dominions, peace was concluded in 1660 by the treaty: of Oliva, by - 
wich he was however obliged to reſign his pretenfions to Livonia, and to 
cede Smolenik, Kiow, and other places to the Ruſſians. Eight years after 
this, the nobility being diſſatisfied with their king, and he being diſguſted; 
abdicated the throne, and retired into France, where he die. 
Cafimir was ſucceeded by Michael Thomas Wiſniowiecki, whole reign 
was diſgraceful to Poland; the Turks having. conquered. all the province 
of Podolia, and taken the fortreſs of Kamiemiec from him, Michael dying 
in 1674, John Sobieſki, high marſhal and general in chief to the crown, 
Who, by a ſignal victory gained over the Turks at Choczim, had paved his 
way to the crown, was choſen king. This martial prince, in 1683, entered 
into a league with Auſtria for the defence of the Chriſtian . cauſe againſt 
the Turks. He obliged them to raiſe the fiege of Vienna, and obtained a 
deciſive victory over them. Sobieſki died in 1696, after a glorious reign. 
On the death of Sobieſki, Frederic uguſtus, elector of Saxony, was 
choſen king of Poland, in 1698, in oppoſition to the prince of Conti, wo 
Was proclaimed king by the French faction. bur obliged to retire inta 
France; and · the following year, 1699. by a treaty between the Turks on 
one part, and the Germans and i oles on the other, at Carlowitz, the 
Turks reſtored Podolia and the 8 of Kamieniec to Poland. Aiter _ | 
| | 2 | | the 
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| the Poles inffſted, that the king ſhould ſend back his Saxon fortes to Ger- 
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could not have maintained his authori 
- guards and troops. This prince died in 1733, after à turbulent reign; 


many; but he found means to retain them, by repreſenting that we 
— to oppoſe the Swedes in Livonia. In the year 1700 3 


entered into a confederacy with the Danes, Ruſſians, and Brandenburghers, 


inſt Charles XII. king of Sweden; in which war Auguſtus was des 


Staniſlaus to the throne in 1704 _ ” 

Staniſlaus remained on the throne of Peland till the year 1509, when 
Charles XII. being defeated by the Ruſſians at Pultowa, and obliged to 
take 8 in Turkey, Auguſtus was reſtored to the throne by the victo. 
nous Czar. | | | et : - F 

The Poles were naturally attached to Staniſlaus ; fo that Auguſtus 
without the affiſtance of his Saxon 


and this event occaſioned a war, in which Lewis XV. of France main- 


tained the claim of his father-in-law Staniſlaus to the crown, in oppoſition 


to Auguſtus the fon of the late king, who was 2 in his pretenſions 
by a powerful army of Saxons and Ruſſians. e conteſt ended in favour 
of Auguſtus III. to whom Staniſlaus was obliged to cede the crown of Po. 
land; and, as a-trifling indemnity at a 7 "ron treaty of peace, had the 


dutchy of Bar and Lorraine conferred upon : 


The unſucceſsful war in which this prince was afterwards engaged, in 
1746, againft the king of Pruflia, has been already mentioned in the hiſtory 


of Germany, with which it is more properly connected; fince the ſeat of 
it was in the king's Saxon, but not in his Poliſh dominions. In 1663, he 


died at Dreſden on the 5th of October. 

After the death of Auguſtus, a diet was ſummoned in the beginning of 
the year 1764, to deliberate upon the election of a new king. The -prin- 
cipal candidates for the crown were prince Czartorinſki, count Poniatows 
Mi, general Braniki, and prince Xavierns of Saxony, ſon to the former 
king, After ſeveral meetings, fome of which were very diforderly and tur- 


bulent, Count Staniſlaus Poniatowſki, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed merit 


and abilities, who had previouſly viſited England, was unanimonſly choſen, 
and proclaimed King on the 7th of September, 1764, by the title of Sta- 
niflaus Auguſtus. | 9 . MG 
be year after his acceſſion to the crown, Staniſlaus Auguſtus inſtituted 
a new order of knighthood, called the order of St, Staniſlaus, with which 
he inveſted the principal nobility of the 5 . | i 
The reign of this monarch, notwithſtanding his great abilities and in- 
ity, has been one continued ſcene of confuſion and diſtreſs. Religious 
diſputes were the firſt cauſe of theſe inisfortunes, which broke out as early 
as tlie year 1766. The Diſſidents in Poland, by which we are to under- 
ſtand the Proteſtants and all the other religious ſects, which differ from the 


_ eſtabliſhed one of the church of Rome, preſented a petition to the king, in 
_ * which they demanded to be reinſtated in their ancient rights and privi- 


leges, and placed upon the ſame footing as the Roman Catholics, "Theſe 


pretenſions excited the jealouſy of the Roman Catholics, who oppoſed the 
| 3 with great violence. The court of Rome . * 
N 


ligious ſway would be diminiſhed, encouraged theie zealots 
licly and privately in their oppoſition ; while the Ruſſians and other neigh- 
bouring powers eſpouſed the cauſe of the Diſſidents. The king gave n 


immediate anſwer to this petition, but referred the matter to the ſenate, 
and a diet of the ſtate was ſummoned to deliberate upon it. After wary 


the 


* 


conteſts, ia the courſe of which teveral acts of violence were committed 


the king and the republic at length concluded a treaty in 1568, with the 
doncurfence of the powers, guarantecing the peace of Oliva in 1660, by 
which the Diſfidents were allowed every thing they required, and a fyitem 
af univerſal toleration was eſtabliſhed. This treaty in favour of the Diſſi- 
dents excited ſtill more the 135 of fanaticiſm, and increaſed the commo- 
tions. Confederacies were formed in every province of the kingdom, 
which was for ſeveral years afflicted with all the horrors of a civil war, in 
the courſe of which many acts of cruelty were perpetrated, which woul 


hive diſgraced the annals of the moſt batharous ages. The king of Po- 


land, unable to oppoſe this tortent with his own forces, was obliged to call 


in the Ruſſian troops to his aſſiſtance. This ſerved only to increaſe the ge- 


neral diſguſt. * | 
In s wid of theſe rroubles which defolated Poland, it is remarkable, 
that count Oginſki, grand 88 of Lithuania, animated with tiue pa- 
triotic zeal, ſhould have employed five hundred of his vaſſals in digging, 
at his own expence, a canal of nine German miles in length, in order to 
join together the rivers Niemen and Przipiecz. By means of this canal, 
gun and completed by a private man, though it be an undertaking 


worthy of a monarch, the kingdom of Poland will in future enjoy the ad- | 


vantage of extending it's commerce from the Baltic to the Euxine ſea. 

The dreadful calamities above mentioned were aggravated by the break- 
ing out of the plague in 1770, which ſpread from the frontiers of Turke 
to the provinces of Volhinia, Brzeſc, -and the dutchy of Lithuania. K 


ſwept away a vaſt number of the inhabitants, and in the city of Kamieniec | 


in particular it raged with ſuch violence, that out of fix thouſand perſons 
there were only eight hundred remaining, 1 | 

In the mean while the civil commotions and the rage of the confederates 
continued increaſing, and roſe to ſuch a height, that an attempt was made in 


November, 1771, to aſſaſſinate the king. Thirtyof the conſpirators ſuccceded 


in carrying oft his majeſty to the neighbouring foreſt of Bielen; the reſt, 
ſome miſtake in the gnal, imagining that their plot was diſcovered, 
had diſperſed. They deliberated frequently whether they ſhould not 


kim to death, which they would certainly have done, had not the chief of 
them declared that he was determined to deliver up the king alive into the 


hands of Pulawſki, a man who afterwards entered into the ſervice of 


America, and was killed in one of the actions with the troops of the king 


of Great Britain. The - conſpirators being diſturbed by ſome Ruſſian 
piquets, and a noiſe they heard at the cloiſter of Bielen, at length left his 
majeſly in the foreſt with only one perſon to guard him. Poniatowſki, who 
had been flightly wounded in the head by a muſket-ball in the attempt to 


carry him off, addreſſed himſelf to the only remaining aſſaſſin in ſuch pa- 


thetic terms, that the man, touched with remorſe, threw himſelf at the 
feet of his ſovereign, and ſuffered him to take refuge in a neighbouring 
mill; from whence he was eſcorted in ſafety to his capital by count Coc- 
ceſi, at the head of a body of guards. | 45 


This miraculous deliverance had no effect upon the minds of the confe- 


derates, ho ſtill perſiſted in their ravages. The long continuance of theſe 
domeſtic troubles, the exhauſted ſtate of the country, and the preſence of 
foreign troops in almoſt every part of the kingdom, at length induced the 
neighbouring powers to lay claim to ſeveral parts of the Poliſh dominions, 
and it was found in 1772 that the houſe of Auſtria, the king of Pruſſia, 
and the empreſs of Ruſſia, notwithſtanding the repeated aſſurances the 
two laſt had given the king of Poland of their-friendſhip, and of their hay» 


| lag no deſign to ineroach, or ſuffer any incroackment upon his lng 
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— palatipates and chief towns in the kingdom. 


To this account we muſt add, that the kingdom of Pruſſia, otherwiſe 
called Ducal Pruffia, which we ſhall next deſcribe, and which was acknow- 
ledged to be independent of Poland in 1603, is to revert to that repub- 
hc, upon failure of the male line of the Houſe of Brandenburg. This 


to ſubmit. The King and the 


lotted to the reſpective powers 


condition ſtill remains in force, CIO the late partition, 
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 Othervile called DUCAL. PRUSSIA. 


.F 


to Soldan, is fort 


IRE length of this country, "OB the Northern: ts near 
Deutſch-Krottingen 


German or. geographical 


miles; and the breadth from the borders of Lithuania near Schirwind, to 
the weſtern coaſt of Samland, is og German mige, but in other 


arts it is much narrower. 


- Boxvas IES., 


On the North, 8 


itia: 


On the South, Maſovia and Great Poland; 


On the Eaſt, Lithuania; and 


On the Wet, the Baltic and Poliſh Prufis. b 


' Rivers.] The chief rivers are the Viſtula, " Memel, the Pre . 
de Paſſange, and the Alle, beſide ſome lakes: the count is on to 
| frequent inundations from che rivers. 


6 iden: | 


25 Subdiiions. 


Ee; Chief ERR 


In vain did 
expoſtulate and enter proteſts againſt theſe acts of violence; in 

- did he claim the interference of the other powers that were guaran. 

tees of the peace of Oliva; he was obliged 

republic were forced to accede to the formal ceſſion of all the parts claimed 

by the three powers abovementioned, by which ſome of the bel 

were alienated from the ſtate, and the kin oor curtailed of at aſt one- 

third of it's extent. The paris that were 

in this partition. are ſpecified in the account before given of the ſeveral 


provinces 


1 
5 Oberland, formerly 


Saraland- 


[Old Natangen 8 


Hockerland 


1 Marienwerder | 
Diviſion. 


Koningſber 
L Pillau I 


Welaw. 
Branden 
Bartenſtein 
Raſtenburg 
Angerburg 


f Gilgenburg. 


Soedaw + 
Oſterrode 
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wiſe . The other territories, the King of Pruſſia poſſeſſes, have been | mans? C 
O . tioned in the ſeveral circles or parts of Germany to which they belong. 


— 


This paobucz.] This is a very fertile country, and produces much ü 
hemp, corn, cattle, and game. There are elks, wild aſſes, and in the 
elke other animals. Amber is found in great quantities on the Baltic 
{ea-coaſt of Pruſſia, eſpecially after ſtorms, 4 773 


wn ' Commerce, MANUFACTURES, &c.) The dominions of his Pruſſian 
Majeſty are very conveniently fituated for trade as well inland as foreign. 
The exports are naval ſtores, various manufactures in metal and glaſs, 
and ſome from the different looms. Amber, flax, hemp ſeeds, and ſeveral 
other articles, are alſo exported in ſufficient quantities to freight near 500 
ſhips annually from Konigſberg. 95 . | 
The capital city of Dueal Pruſſia is Konigſberg. It ſtands near the ſea 
on the river Pregel, over which are ſeven bridges; is above eight miles in 
circuit, and contains about 80,000 inhabitants : it has eighteen churches ; 
a magnificent palace, in which is a hall of about 270 feet long, and 60 
broad, without columns to ſupport the roof ; and a library, The 
place has a citadel called Fredericſburg : the cathedral, town-houſe, and 
exchange, are fine buildings; and the city is embelliſhed with ſeveral 
gardens, ' 5 ; 


PeoeLE,] This country is very populous, and has been reckoned to 
contain above half a million of males fit to bear arms. Since the year 
1719, above 34, ooo foreigners have ſettled in this country, who have built 
400 villages, 11 towns, 86 ſeats, 5o new churches, and have founded 
about ooo ſchools. The inhabitants are, in general, Proteſtants, and 
have nearly the ſame cuſtoms, manners, and diverſions, as the people in 
the northern parts of Germany. | <þ 


Revenues AD MILITARY STRENGTH.] The firſt are very confi- 
derable, if we may judge from the amazing expences of the King of 
Pruſſia in the laſt war. They ariſe chiefly from the exciſe, ' cuſtoms, 
tolls, royal demeſnes, and ſubſidies, annually granted by the ſeveral 
ſtates; but their exact amount cannot be aſcertained. The milita 

forces, eſpecially under the preſent king, have been no leſs formidable 
for their diſcipline, than their number; ſo that the Pruffian troops are 
reckoned the beſt in the world. The regulations introduced in this de- 
partment, by his preſent Majeſty, are admirably calculated for diſpatch, 
and celerity. in aſſembling the troops. Every regiment has it's particular 
diſtrict, where the young men belonging to it are regiſtered ; and when 
called upon, they join their regiments, and being incorporated with 
veterans, ſoon become well diſciplined, N wo 
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Arms.) Theſe are argent, an eagle diſplayed ſable, crowned, Or, for 
- 3 the Il. x) ſce 1 85 ir Courtand ; Han ge an * 
difplayed, gules, with ſemicirculat wreaths, for the marquiſate of Bran. 
denburgh, To theſe are added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provincey 
ſubject to the Pruſſian crown. 4 5 


Onpzxts or KNISRTHOOD.] There are two of theſe; the firſt, that 
of the black eagle, inſtituted by Frederie I, in 2701, on the day of his 
coronation at Koningſburg, with this motto, SUUM CUIQUE. The 
1 Sovereign is grand maſter, and the number of knights limited to thirty. 
=p The ribbon is orange, and the ſtar filyer, in the middle of it is a black 
| agle volant, with a laurel wreath in one of it's talons, and in the ather a 

38 thunderbolt, with this motto, ſuum cxigue. The other order is that of Merit, 
founded by his preſent Majeſty in 1740, with this motto: Pour E Merit, 
GovernmeNnT.] The King of Pruffia is an abſolute monarch through. 

out his dominions. The government is carried on under the directions of 
chancellors, counſellors of ſtate, councils, nine chambers of juſtice, and 
the royal court of regency, which is the ſupreme court of judicature, 

- Beſide theſe, there are other inferior juriſdictions, ſuch as Bailiwicks, &. 
d and a board of navigation and commerce lately inſtituted. Tons 


His rok v.] The Pruſſians appear to have been a brave and warlike 
people, and, refuſed to ſubmit to the neighbouring Princes, who under pre- 
tence of converting them to Chriſtianity, were deſirous of reducing them to 

_ flavery, Boleſlaus IV, King of Poland, was defeated by them, and lof 
his lite in the year 1163. About the year 1230, the German Teutonic 
nights undertook the conver ſign of theſe people by the Word; the pro- 
Sy perty of the country was to he the reward of their zeal. In proſecution 
of this {defign, moſt of the inhabitants were extirpated, and Germanz 
ſubſtituted in their ſtead. After this ſeries of events, the Pruſſians re- 
| yolted from their ſubmiſſion to the Teutonic knights in 1454, and put 
- themſelves under the protection of Caſimir III. King of Poland. A treaty 
of peace was made in 1466 between theſe powers, by which it was agreed 
that Poliſh Pruſſia ſhould be a free province under the King's protection, 
and that the other part ſhould be held by the knights in vaſſalage to Poland. 
The knights, after this, endeavoured. to render themſelves independent, 
but could not effe& it. , Their laſt grand maſter, Alþert, Margrave of 
Brandenburgh, was, by the treaty of Cracow, in 1 525, acknowledged Duke 
of the Eaftern part of Pruſſia, fince called Ducal Pruſſia, but on condition 
that he ſhouid hold it as a fief of Poland. Thus ended the ſovereignty 0 
the Teutonic order in Pruſſia, after it had ſubſiſted near 300 years. After 
this period Joachim elector of Brandenburg added this part of Pruſſia to 
the dominions of his electorate; and in the year 1657, the powerful Elec- 
tor Frederic William, furnamed the Great, was acknowledged by Caſimir, 
Eing of Poland, to be free from vaſſalage, and, together with his male 
deſcendents, declared independent and ſovereign lord of Pruſſia. 
The Elector Frederic, fon and ſucceſſor to Frederic William, raiſed the 
Pg Putchy of Pruſſia to a kingdom, and, on the 18th day of January, 1701, 
with his own hands put the crown upon his head, and upon that of his 
Dutcheſs at Konigſberg. He was ſoon after acknowledged King of Pruſſia 
by the other Chriſtian powers. His ſon, F e William; ſucceeded to 
ro crown in 171 FL and e his country by the favourable reeeption 
e gave to the diſtreſſed altzburghers. A number of uſeful and magnl» 
ficent foundations rendered his reign glorious. This Prince died in 1740, 
when Frederic III. his preſent Majeſty, aſcended the throne, The fum a 
dah: Gb Re cn Mr tvs — 1 * ff.. CRISSY HR 5, 2 
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acceſſion, affiſted him in theſe aſtoniſhing exertions, which we have already 
t juſtly 


an account of in the hi 


of Germany, This monarch wil 
- celebrated by poſterity, . as one of the firſt military, political 


literary characters Fthat ever graced a throne. He has no ifſue by his 


„ Seer Elizaboth Chriſtina, of Brunfwic Wolfenbuttel, whom he married 
33; fo that upon his death, the crown will devolye va 


nc Wiliam, * Pruſſia, 


RUSSIA, or MUSCOVY, ip Euler. 


3 
and ExTEvT. 


B 


| and 65 degrees South, about 1100 miles, 


Bounarres,) On the North, the Northern or From Gn: 
2 On the South, Little Tartary and Turkey ; 


8 the Eaſt Aſiatic Ruſſia; and, 
the Welt, Poland, the Baltic, and Sweden. 


ETWEEN the latitudes of 47 nd 72 
about 1 500 miles; and between the 3 of 23 


| This empire is divided into governments, and theſe into ces, 


: which, far they relate to Ruth f in 2 I are here 
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Provinces and 


The other governments and provinces of the Ruſſian empire, including 
Aſiatic Tartary, Siberia, Kamtchatka, &c. are in Aſia. 40 


' Seas.) The ſeas of Ruſſia are, the Ice Sea; or Frozen Ocean; the 
ſea of Wygats, or Nova Zembla ; the White Sea, and the Baltic, of which 
the gulph of Finland is part, upon the North and Weſt; the Palus Mzotis, 
or ſea of Azoph, on the South. Till the laſt war with Turkey, the Ruſ- 
ſians were maſters of the North coaſt of the Euxine Sea; and ſtill the old 


Coffacs of Ruſſia have a communication with the Euxine fea, by the river 


Nieper, or Boriſthenes. | ; „ 
Laxes.] There are lakes of vaſt extent in the North of Ruſſia, viz. 


1. The lake of Ladoga; 2. Onega ; 3. The White lake; 4. Ilmen lake; 


6. Worſero; and, 6. Peipus, 


. 


.  RiveRs.] The principal of theſe in the European part of the Empire, 


ate, 1. The Wolga, formerly call the Rha, which has it's ſouree in the 
foreſt of Wolconſki, and is one of the largeſt rivers in the world, ſince it 
rums between four and five hundred geographical miles hefore it falls into 
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the Caſpian ſea. It receives ſeveral large rivers in it's conrſe, and among 


and all kinds of wild fowl and fiſh in great plenty. Among the latter, 
bles it, and from the roes of which they make that fort of food called 


* 
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others the Occa and the Cama, © g . 
2. The Don, in Latin Tanais, which rifing in the middle of the country, 
runs firſt from North to South, then from Weſt to Eaſt, and again from 
North to South. At length it divides into three channels, and falls into 
the Palus Mzotis or ſea of Azoph, near Azoph and Lutik. e 
3. The Dwina, which riſing in Wologda runs North, and falls into the 
ite Sea near Archangel. tl. | CER ps eh 
4. The Dnieper, or Boriſthenes, which, rifing in the province of Mof- 
cow, runs South-Weſt through Poland, then entering Muſcovy again, 
runs South-Eaſt through the Ukraine, and then due South through Tar- 


tary, and loſes itſelf ia the Black Sea, between Oczakow and Kinburn, 


Alx AND So1L.} The northern part of Ruſſia ig covered with ſhow 
nine months in the year, and ſcarce habitable : the middle of the country 
is temperate, and the Southern provinces warm. In the North we meet 
with many foreſts, moraſſes, bogs,” and barren ſands, few inhabitants, 
and not many animals. The middle of Ruſſia and the South are fruitful” 
countries, and ſupply the North with all kinds of proviſions by means of 
navigable rivers, lakes, and canals, The middle of Ruſſia is covered with” 
ſnow fix months in the year. Continual froſts prevail in winter, but, as 
ſoon as the ſnow melts, graſs and all manner of vegetables ſpring up and 
thrive amazingly. | | 1e OR 
 Propuce, ANIMALS, &c. ] Ruſſia produces corn, graſs, hemp, flax, 
Nein, turpentine, rhubarb, wax, rice, and a great quantity of honey. 
It has alſo oaks and firs, as well as ſeveral mines of ſilver, lead, and 
iron. The northern parts of Ruſſia, but more particularly the Aſiatic, 
which ſhall be treated of hereafter, yield an immenſe quantity of furs, 
which are ſupplied from the bears, foxes, ermines, martens, and fables. 
that abound {Sat Beſide theſe animals, there are hares, partridges, 


we ſhall chiefly notice the ſturgeon and the belagas, a Aſh which reſem- 


caviar, ſo famous for it's high and rich flavour. The lynx is alſo a na- 
tive of this country, as well as the rein-deer from Ruſſian Lapland: and 
the dromedary and camel were formerly the only beaſts of burden in many 
parts of Ruſſia ; the horſes of the kingdom, though hardy, being ſmall ; 
*till Peter the Great encouraged a breed of large horſes, to mount his 


eavalry, and for carriages. 


Commerce and MANUFACTURES. ] From the lateſt and beſt informa- 
tions, and computing the amount of the exports and imports, the balance 
of trade in Ruſſia appears to be 225,000l. ſterling in it's favour. The ex- 
ports are many wie; valuable, and conſiſt of all the articles mentioned in 
the account of the produce, beſide leather, linen, tallow, 1fing-glaſs, 
23 ſoap, muſk, ſpermaceti, &c. The Ruſſians alſo carry on a con- 

derable trade with China and Perſia, for raw-filk, tea, china, &c. 

The foreign commerce of Ruſſia is greatly increaſed. ſince her con- 
queſt of Livonia and Ingria. Before the time of Peter the Great, Arch- 
angel, a city on the White Sea, near three miles Jong, was the only port of 
communication Ruſſia had with the reſt of Europe. Notwithſtanding the 
decreaſe of the trade of Archangel ſince the building of Peterſburg, it's 
exports are ſtill conſiderable. | peg, 3 
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formerly div 
ſovercigns on their own eſtates, till they were brought under the power o 
the Czar ; but they ſtill retain the title. The Boyars were the nobility ſub- 


| ing valued at four ſhillings and fix-yence ſterling, 


'' Trayniiin.] The mode of travelling in Ruſſa is extremely re- 
tae nd arruaded with. bitle ng 3 2 


comfortable jeurnies are performed with infinite eaſe and rapidity. This 
is dope by means of s drawn by rein- deer, when the ſnow is hard 

nough to bear them. In the internal parts of Ruſſia, the ſledges are 
95 by horſes; and in the month of February the road is ſo well beaten, 


: that a kind of coach is erected upon the ſledge, in which the travelling is 
continued night and day; and ſo expeditiouſly, that the journey between 
- Peterſburg and Moſcow, a diſtance of about four hundred miles, is often 


ed in three days and nights. The Czarina, in her journies, is 


drawn in a houſe, containing a and every other convenience for four 


erſons. The houſe is fixed 
BE os aflenid. £ 


Consriruz ion, Laws, Nonitity, &c.] The government 1s entirely 


on a fledge, to which twenty-four poſts 


arbitrary, and depends only on the will of the ſovereign, The Ruſſian 
ET 


y, but after a particular mode, for the nobles judge 
imity of blood in their ſovereign. Their laws were in a very 


imperfect ſtate, till in 1968 the preſent Empreſs aſſemblied deputies from 
all the diſtricts and provinces of her dominions, and preſented them with 
| a new code, containing her ideas of diſtributive juſtice. This great Sove, 


ten, ſenſible alſo of the defects of this deſpotic government, in which the 


es are ſlaves to the throne, as the people are to them, is conſtantly. 
employed in reforming them, and in freeing her ſubjects in general from 
that abject | 


ſtate of ſlavery which is a check to pophilation, trade, genius, 
and improvements of every kind. OE | 5 
Difſtinctions of rank form a conſiderable part,of the Ruſſian conſtitution, 
The late Empreſſes aſſumed the title of Autocratiæ. The nobility were 
wided into Cnezes, Boyars, and Waywodes. The Cnezes wer 


Jet to the Cnezes, and the Waywodes, | map f provinces, But 
theſe titles have now given way to thoſe of Counts and Princes, and other 
diſtinctions of nobility known in the reſt of Europe, which have been ins 


troduced by the preſent and late Empreſſes. 


Anus.] The arnis of Ruſſia are Or, an eagle diſpl ed fable, holding 


a golden ſcepter and monde on it's talons. Over the head of the eagle 
are three crowns, and on it's breaſt, a ſhield with the arms of Moſcow 
in the center ſyrrounded by fix others. f 


LAND Ap Naval Fox cks.] The firſt are reckoned to amount to be- 


tween three and four hundred thouſand men, which are eaſily raiſed, every 


down and diſtrict being obliged to furniſh ſuch a number of able men as 


the government directs. | 20h ER 

A French writer aſſerts, that in 1756 the maritime forces of Ruſſia 
eonfiſted only in twenty-two ſhips of the line, with a few frigates, and ſe - 
veral gallies ; but the fleet muſt have been confiderably increaſed fince 
#hat tune, and is faid to amount to near fifty ſhips of the line. h 


_ - Ruvenuss.} Theſe are much augmented fince the time of Peter J. 
They ariſe from a poll-tax, ſeveral monopolies, royal demeſnes, and ſea 
and land tolls, exciſe duties, taxe; on ſeveral commercial articles, and on 


baths, and from the conquered lands in Sweden and Ruſſia, and have been 
xeckoned between thirteen and fourteen roubles annually, each rouble be- 
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IxNAAINAN TS, MaxxERSs, CusTons, &.] The population of Ruffia . 
has been ſaid to riſe to twenty-four millions; an inconſiderable number, 
when compared to the immenſe extent of the empire; but not fo, when 
we take into conſideration the many impediments there are to population 
in this country, which are chiefly the ſeverity of many parts of the cli- 
mate, the general tendency to ſtrong liquors, the bad tood and wretched- 
neſs of the people, and the devaſtations occafioned by the fmall-pox, and 
by venereal —— which are ſaid to be prevalent throughout all Rufſia, 
and particularly in Northern Tartary. TIDES ! 
& be Ruſſian: are a tall, ſtout, well-made race, exceſſively addicted to 
women and drinking, The women are in general handſome, but their 
beauty does not laſt long, their ſhapes being ſpoiled by the relaxation oc- 
cafioned by the continual hot-baths, which both ſexes uſe twice in a week, 
and which are reckoned neceſſary for health. Paint, among girls as well 
as marned women, is in uniyerial uſe. The dreſs is nearly the ſame as 
that uſed in the reſt of d Few perſons, except the common peo- 
ple, have kept to the old Ruſſian dreſs, which conſiſts in long coats, made 
of ſheep-ſkins, and fur caps, or have adhered to the cuſtom of wearin 
tlie beard. Ihe Ruſſians have fingular ceremonies at their marriages and 
their funerals, in which the ſuperſtition of the people is very conſpicuous, 


©. PuviSHMENTS.] Theſe are extremely ſevere in Ruſſia; though, ſimce 
the acceſſion of the empreſs Elizabeth to the throne, they are to 
two kinds, the padogi and the knout. a 
The former is merely a correction of the police, exerciſed on the ſol- 
dier by military diſcipline, by the nobility on their ſervants, &e, It con- 
ſiſts in ſtripping the offenders to the waiſt, laying them proſtrate on the 
prone, while two ſlaves are employed in flogging them with rods, till one 
cries out, enough; and is practiſed on ſervants of both ſexes, at the will 
of the maſter. 2 SORT * 
The knout is of two kinds, the lefs and the great. The former is 2 
moſt cruel kind of flogging, executed with a whip called a knout, made of 
2 ſtrong ſtrap of leather prepared for the purpoſe ; by which in a few 
moments the whole ſkin of the back is cut away in ſmall flips. This is 
exerciſed on ſtate criminals, or merely perhaps tor ſome court intrigue.” + 
The Ruffians who have committed crimes with reſpect to ſociety are 
| ſentenced to the great knout. It is generally uſed upon the ſame occa- 
fions' as racking upon the wheel in France. It differs only in ſome par- 
ticulars from the former. The criminal is raiſed into the air by means - 
of a pully fixed to a gibbet, and a cord faſtened to the two wriſts tied tos 
gether; a piece of wood is placed between his two legs alſo tied together, 
and another of a crucial form under his breaſt. Sometimes his hands are 
tied behind his back ; and when he is pulled up in this poſition, his ſhoul- 
ders are diſlocated. The death of the criminal, and the cruelty of this 
puniſhment, may be prolonged at the will of the executioner. 1 
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Cuno 11 IES.] Among the moſt remarkable things in Ruſſia, may ba 
reckoned the extenſive canals made by Peter the Great, for the beneht of 
commerce; particularly that of Woronetz, between the rivers Don an 
Wolga, by which he extended navigation upwards of a thouſand miley | 
through his dominions, and opened a communication between the Baltic, | 
Euxine, and Caſpian Seas. The great Bell at Moſcow, which is 19 feet 
high and 123 in diameter, is the largeſt in the world, and weighs 161 ton. 
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*®Lawcvace.] The Ruſſian langnage is a mixture of the Sclavonian and 8 
Polin. There are 36 letters in the alphabet; and theſe bear a reſemblance 
to the ancient Greek characters. eee N 5 | 
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Nic iox.] The religion, that prevails throughout Ruſlia is the 
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Chriſtian religion of the Greek church, eſtabliſhed by Wolodimer in the 
Fear 987. It differs in ſeveral particulars from that. of the church of 
5 A patriarch was formerly at the head of the Greek church; but ; 

this office was aboliſhed in 1719 by Peter I. who inſtituted a perpetual fy. 
nad-inſtead of it. The ſynod conſiſts of a preſident, who is the reigning 6 
ſovereign, an archbiſhop, who is vice-preſident, fix biſhops, as counſel- 8 
lors, and fix archimandrites or abbots. Cn Bir ng WE Wa ol : 
Ihe clergy is divided into two bodies, monks and regular prieſts, wha. 0 
are ſtyled Popes. All the monks are of the order of St. Baſil, whole inſti- f 

% ͤœͤ¹6!A 77.7. Co ĩ ͤ oc > L 
The fuperior clergy, conſiſting of archbiſhops, biſhops, and archiman- 
drites or abbots, are taken from the monks ; ſo that they are all obliged to 
follow the rules of St. Baſil's order: but the — are the only 
perſons among theſe who live in communities, which are all ſubordinate to 
the archbiſhops and biſhops. The prieſts cannot have any of the dignities 
of the higher — * Tr TS Soi, 
© The riches of the Ruſhan clergy are divided among the biſhops and 
monks. - The prieſts are very poor, becauſe the livings and pariſhes are 
too numerous. Moſt of their profits depend on caſual circumitances, 


"REVOLUTIONS awp MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


H Ruffans derive their origin from the Sclavonians, who firſt ſet- 
1 tled along the banks of the Wolga, and afterwards near the Danube, 
towards Hungary. Being driven from "thence by the Romans, they re- 
moved towards the Boryithenes, over-ran Poland; -and built the city of 
Kiow. The name of Rufhans was not known till the gth century, and was 
firſt uſed by the Waregers, who, emigrating from the North, and croſſing 
the Baltic from Scandinavia, came to ſeek habitations in Ruſſia. The 
Ruffians choſe the three Waregerian brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truwor, 
for their chiefs. Upon the death of the two laſt, Rurik remained ſole ſo- 
'  vereign, and the kingdom was governed by a ſucceſſion of princes, grand 
* -" dukes, or czars of the ſame family, from the year 861 to 1596. Towards 
| the end of the roth century, Wolodimer aſcended the throne ; and it was 
in his reign, in 987, that the Greek religion was firſt eſtabliſned in Ruſſia. 
Wolodimer died in 1015. and was ſucceeded by Jaroſlaw, after the latter 
had driven his unworthy brother Suatopolk from the throne. Jaroſlaw 
died in 1055, and dividing his dominions among his twelve ſons, the 'Tar- 
tars took advantage of this partition, and made inroads into the Ruſſian 
territories. In the 13th century, the Ruſſian dukes removed the feat of 
government from Kiow to Molcow. At this period Ruſſia fell almoſt en- 
rely under the dominion of the Tartars and Poles. At length, about 
the cloſe of the 15th century, Ivan Baſiliowich I. ſhook off the Tartar 
yoke, ſubdued the petty princes of Ruſſia, and laid the firſt foundation of 
the preſent grandeur of the Ruffian monarchy. e 2 
Baſili Iwanowich, his ſon, fucceeded him; and this prince was followed 
by Ivan Baſiliowich, who began his reign in 1540, made a conqueſt of the 
; - kingdoms of Caſan and Aſtracan; and was firſt acknowledged fovereign 
of that vaſt tract of country called Siberia, which extends Eaitward as far 
as China. It was in this prince's reign that the Engliſh, under captain Eg 
Chancellor (who went out with Sir Hugh Middleton to diſcoyer a _ COA 
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cauſed Demetrius, the Innere heir to the crown, to be murde 
0 


Was ſoon afte 
in 1606. Ruſſia became then a ſcene of anarchy; and commotions, which 
. continued increaſing till the year 1613, When in an aſſembly of the chi 

nobles, the Ruſſians ſubmitted without conditions to a youth of fifteen, h 
chuſing Michael Feadorowick, of the houſe of Romanof, grandfather to 


\ BY — 
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aſt p age to China) happened to be driven into the port of Archangel, 
and firſt eſtabliſhed, a trade with Ruſſia by ſea, which had never been vi 
1 oy the ſhipping of any nation whatever till then. This prince tied 


© He was ſucceeded by his ſon Fedor Ivanowich, who died in 1596, eva 


ing no children, Some hiſtorians aſſert that he was poilaged; 2s well a 
his daughter, by Boris Godonow, his miniſter and favourite; who alia 
ed at 
Uglicz, in 1597- The following year Boris ſeized upon the throne; but 

r driven from it by a new ufurper, who was himſelf aſſaſſimated 


the Czar Peter, for their king. 5 WT Se 
* Michael, after having concluded a war with Poland and Sweden, which 
his election to the throne had occaſioned, remained in peaceable poſſeſſion 


of the Kingdom till the year 1645, when he died, and was ſucceeded by 
bis ſon Alexis. | | „ INNS 
be reign of this prince was diſturbed with inteſtine commotions excited 

by the Coffacs.. He appears to have been a man of genius, and of ve 
- Extenſive views. In the war he ſuſtained againſt Poland he was ſucceſsful 
and recoveret by the ſubſequent peace the Tee of Smolenſto, 2 
* 


* 


and the Ukraine; but he was not equally fortunate againſt the Swe 
Alexis began ſeveral improvements with reſpect to the internal admini- 
ſtration of his kingdom; but all' his good projects were eee | 
ſudden death, which happened in 1677, when he was forty-lix-years of 
age. He left, among other children, a daughter named 80 U. and thy 

Tons, Fœdor, Iwan, and Peter who was born of a ſecond marriage. Pe- 


dor aſcended the thirone; but being oppreſſed with many bodily infirmitics, 


$ arrangement l diſpleaſing to ds at RE 9 
ceſs Sophia, ſhe excited t Prin- 


+4444 


— feel his on powers, and apprehenfive of being ſacrificed to the ambi- 
tion 


Jag of his name in the public acts. He died in 1696, and Peter reigned 
r i e Las, Las Saree” 
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AS 88 in a work of this kind to give a detail of all the exploits 
bf this truly great and extraordi prince, the firſt civilizer of the Ruſ. 

Kan nation, and the founder of prefent power of that extenfive em- 
| pire. We can only take a curſory view of them. * 

„ Exar Peter, the firſt year he became ſole monarch of Ruſſia, laid ſiege ts 
Azoph, which lies on the Palus Mzotis, near the mouth of the river Don; 
Adu tbok it from the Turks, and thus opened himſelf a paſſage into the 
i Black Sea. He ſoon after travelled into Holland aud England, taking 
l - young noblemen and gentlemen with him, to tearn the art of navigation 
2s well as ſhip-building. The czar, while he was in England, worked 
himſelf in the king's yard at Deptford. He acquainted himſelf alſo with 
almoſt every other art and ſcience, and encouraged able men of all pro- 
enz to return with him. | 5 
He made a truce with the Turks in the year 1500, and declared war 
againſt Charles XII. the young king of Sweden, having firft entered into a 
con againſt that prinee, with the kings ef Denmark, Poland, 
and Fruſſia. In the A ng of that war he was very unfortunate, being 
defeated by the king of Sweden as he lay before Narva, with an army o | 
100,000 men, and lofing all his cannon and Daggage, though the Swediſh fi 

owever, the cz 
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trmy did not amount to 20,000 men. Howe ar obtained a victory tl 
over the Swedes in Livonia, in the ary 1702, and took Marienburg, me I 
ſeveral other towns. It was in the laſt mentioned city that one of his ge- h 
nerals took the lady Cathatitie, whom the czar afterwards made his em- 

preſs, though ſhe was a young woman of mean extfaCtiori, The great na- 0! 
tural-talents ſhe was poſſeſſed of induced him to-call her up fo ſhare the v 

The czar, obtaining a decifive ,viftory over the king of Sweden, at Pul- | 
tos in the Ukraine, in 1709, ſoon after made ah entire conqueſt of Livo« ra 
nia, depoſed Staniſlaus king ef Poland, and replaced Auguſtus on the » 

The Turks breaking the truce with the Ruſſianis in r71t, the czar en» 

tered Moldavia, in expectation of being joined by Mazeppa, their general, ſt: 
with * body of troops. But being deceived in thus circumſtance, he Bi 
was ſur founded by the Turks on the banks of the Pruth, and after a battle 1 
of three days forced to purchaſe a peace, by delivering up Azoph, and bj 
all che places he was potfed of on the Black Sea. Having eſcaped from th 
3 the Turks, he returned home, and, joining his Northern allies again, he du 
| — reduced the Swediſh Pomerania in 1713; . 1714 his fleet # 
 * Uefeated that of Sweden in the gulph of Finland. Theſe military and tit 
 . _paval exploits being ended, he had more leiſure to attend to and purſue ap 
the improvement of all arts and ſciences, which he had already introduced All 
in Peterſburg ; and completed in particular the eftabliſhment of a marine At 
academy. Upon the death of the patriarch of Moſcow, which happened ſtr 
about this time, he cauſed himſelf to be acknowledged head of the Greek am 
church, ſeized the lands of the patriarchate, and of the monaſteries, and ter 
added them to his own demeſne. Fo | buf det 
He viſited France in the year 2717, and particularly the Academy of em 
| — Sciences; and invited ingenious men of every profeſſion to accompany him to em 
 — Ruffia, tempting them with great rewatds to inſtruct his ſubjects. Return- Wi 
s ing to Peterſburg in the year 1718, he ordered his only ſon the Czaxowitz, Of 
to be tried for a conſpiracy againſt him in his abſence, and, procuring him 5 
ev 


e be condemned, the young prince died in priſon. The czar having made 

| 1 maſte s of Finland, invaded Sweden itſelf; deſtf6yitig the copper and 
Ton works, burning and plundering the country in a terrible _—_— 
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of peace, which was concluded in 1721. The terms of it were, that Li« 


, vonia, Ingria, Carelia, and the diſtrict of Weyburg in Finland, thould 


empreſs to be crowned at Moſcow, in the preſence of the dutcheſs of Cours 
land, his elder brother's daughter, and the duke of Holſtein, to whom he 
intended to marry his daughter Anne, This ceremony was certainly des 
ſigned to prepare the minds of the people for her ſucceeding to the erowny, 
ut this ſucceſſion was not ee or determined by him, as is com- 
monly ſuppoſed. b | 8 | „ 4 ek 
The czar had been for ſome time afflicted with an abſceſs and a reten- 
tion-of urine, which had gradually weakened him fince the beginning of 
the year 1724. He died however rather ſuddenly on the 28th of January, 
1725, and was immediately ſucceeded by the empreſs Catharine, whom h 
had 1 . . e 
The czarina dying after a reign of two years, Peter, a minor, 
of Peter the Great, fon of the czarowitz, who died in priſon, was ad : 


* 


* 


* 
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, 'yanced to the throne of Ruſſia. The reign of this prince was turbulent, 
| though ſhort, for he died of the ſmall-pox in 1730  _ ons 
5 The male iſſue of Peter the Great was now extinct; and the Ruſſians 
1 raiſed Anne, dutcheſs of Courland, ſecond daughter of Iwan, Peter's elder 
I brother, to the throne though her eldeſt ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Meck- 
knburg, was ſtill alive. * ni | 06 e A 
FE The way hen dee though ſhe accepted of the crown under certain res 4 
ſtrictions, baoke through them all, and with the aſſiſtance of her favourite 'Y 
e Biron, whom ſhe had raiſed to be duke of Courland, governed the Rufiant . 
5 with abſolute fray. She died in 1740, and appointed for her ſucceſſor; 
0 by will, John, the ſon of her niece the princeſs of Mecklenburg, by nsr 
n thony Ulric, duke of Brunſwic Woltenbuttle, John, being no more than 
e two years old, Biron was appointed regent during his minority. .. az MM 
ot The princeis Anne, the emperor's mother, thinking herſelf better in- j 
d titled to the regeney, if not to the throne itſelf, ordered count Munich ts 
ie apprehend the duke of Courland, cauſed him to be tried for high treaſong * | 
d and condemned to die, but was content with baniſhing him to Siberia, 
* After this ſhe aſſumed the regency, and however ſacceisful her adminis i 
4 ſtration was, it yet proved diſagreeable to the Ruſſians ; for the guards. j 
k and generals of the army conſpired, with the princeſs Elizabeth, daughs i 
id ter of Peter the Great, by the empreſs Catharine, and formed 'ſo.confi- 0 
derable a party, that they placed her upon the throne, and proclaimed her | 
of empreſs in one night's time, on the 5th of December, 1741. The infant þ 
to emperor, with his father and mother the duke and dutcheſs of Brunfwic. 1 
Al Wolfenbuttle, were made 8 together with count Munich, and  Þþ 
2, Ofterman the chancellor. The ſentences paſſed againſt the family of tha I 
1 Dolgoruki's, and other noblemen, in the feign of the empreſs Anne, wers 
de teverſed, and the duke of Courland was recalled from his exile in Siberia 
nd count Munich and Oſterman were condemned to die, and led to the place 4 
er. of execution; but their ſentence was changed to baniſlunent in Siberia. 
11s . | | 
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_ © The czarina Elizabeth, ſoon after her acceſſion, invited the young duke 
of Holftein (deſcended from her elder fiſter) into Ruſſia, declared him her 
heir, and gave him the title of Grand Prince of Ruſſia; upon which he 
relinquiſhed his 5 8 to the throne of Sweden, to which he was 
Alſo next heir, and profeſſed himſelf of the Greek church. He married a 
4 2 of Anhalt Zerbſt, by whom he had a ſon, who is now heir to the 
The — of Elizaheth was moſt uncommonly glorious. She aboliſhed 
all capital puniſhments, and introduced a ſpirit of lenity in the operations 
of government, before unknown in Ruſſia. She was victorious over the 


_ * ._ Swedes. Her alliance was purchaſed by Great Britain with a large ſub- 


id; but in the year 1756, upon a treaty being concluded between Great 
Britain and the king of Pruſſia, ſhe gave up the ſubſidy, and renounced: the 
alliance. Her arms alone gave a turn to the ſucceſs of the war, which 
was unfavourable to the king of Pruſſia; and though her armies were fre- 
_ quently defeated by that warlike monarch, yet her troops were conſtantly 
. Feturning in freſh numbers, ſo as to threaten the entire deſtruction of the 
_ Pruffian power, which the critical event of her death, that happened on 
_ the th of January, 1762, did not a little contribute to preſerve, . by pro- 
 Qucing a change in the political ſyitem of the Ruſſian court. 
„FPeter III. grand prince of Ruiia, and duke of Holſtein, immediately 
upon his acceſſion to the throne, concluded a peace with the king of 
_  Pruffia, His reign was of ſhort duration; for as he had formed the reſo- 
 hation of ſlrutting up bis empreſs and her ſon in a convent, that wiſe prin- 
. eefs, in her own defence, neceſſarily became active in a party 3 pug 
poſed him in July 1762, and he died two days after of an hzmorrhoidal 


cholie in priſon. EN Tote bo apart 
„ His empreis'was immediately raiſed to the throne, by the name and 


7 : 


- title of Catherine II. Empreſs, Antocratix of Alf the Ruſſias. 


One of the firſt inemorable. acts of this princeſs” reign, was her inter- 
ference in the affairs of Poland, and her ſending a body of Ruſſian troo 
into that kingdom, to ſupport the pretenſions of count Poniatowſki to the 
- throne, who was raiſed to it chiefly by her influence. This interference 
the afterwards continued as guarantee of the treaty of Oliva, in favour of 
the Diſfidents, or Greek and Proteſtant ſubjects in Poland. This conduct 
gave umbrage to the Turks, who in 1768 took the Poliſh confederates 
under their protection. They impriſoned the Ruffian miniſter at Con- 
ſtantinople, and declared war againit Ruffia. FFF 
The Ruffian empreſs ſoon ſet ſeveral armies on foot to act againſt the 


2 Turks, in different places ; and (what would have been thought incredible 


fifty years before) ſent alſo a conſiderable fleet of men of war, Ruſſian- 
built, into the Mediterranean, to act againſt the Turks on that ſide. The 
. Ruſſians were victorious over the Turks in ſeveral actions, by which all the 
provinces on the North fide of the Danube, ſubject to the Port, fell under 
the dominion of Ruſſia. F 
The Ruſſian fleet in the Mediterranean defeated and deſtroyed moſt of 
the Turkiſh fleet, and ſpread ruin and deſolation through the open iſlands 
of the Archipelago, and the neighbouring defenceleſs coaſts of Greece and 
Afia. The war between the Ruffians and Turks having now continued 
about fix years, to the manifeſt advantage of the former, both by lea and 
land, a peace was at laſt concluded between theſe great contending powers 


on the 216 of July, 1774, upon terms highly honourable and beneticial to 


te Ruſſians, ſince they obtained by it the liberty of a tree navigation over 
dhe Black Sea, and a free trade with all parts of the Ottoman empire. 
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(|. Before'the concluſion of this war a rebellion broke out in Ruff, which 
SE cited conſiderable alarm in the court of Peterſburg. - After having com- 
' mitted many ravages, and ſuſtained many engagements with the forces of - 
government, the author of this diſturbance was at length totally defeated, 
taken priſoner, and brought to. Moſcow, where he was beheaded on the 
| arr on nt ens 
de theſe glorious events which have marked the proſperous reign of 
thepreſent empreſs, it muſt be obſerved, that ſhe has ſhewn herſelf in every 
inſtance 2 worthy ſucceflor , of Peter the Great, by her magnificent pa- 
tronage of all arts and ſciences, and her encouragement of learning and 
learned men. She has alſo added confiderably to the already immenſe 
extent of her dominions, not only by her ſhare in the late 3 of Po- 
land, mentioned in the account of that kingdom, but alſo by the prodi- 
ious tract of country ſhe has acquired in the late diſcoveries of ſeveral 
| Latte iſlands, from voyages made by her orders. Theſe ſhall be parti- 
| cularly noticed, when we come to the deſcription of the Aſiatic portion of 
the Ruſſian Len woes 3 2 7 | 5 Wo. 
The empreſs has one ſon, named Paul Petrowitz, Grand Duke of 
Ruffia, by the late Emperor. He was born in 1754. 1 


/ ; x NE \ 


DEALT of the ancient Scandinavia, which comprehended Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway. e 8 8 
 BounDartks,] On the North, Norwegian Lapland; 

On the South, the Baltic Sea, which divides it from Germany; 

On the Eaſt, Ruſſia; and CST Colors, £47" > 
On the Welt, the ſeas called the Sound, and the Categate, or Scagerac, 
with the Dofrine hills, which divide Sweden from Norway. | 


 SITVATION and ExTENT.] Between the latitudes of 56 and 69 degrees 
North, about 800 miles; between the longitudes of 10 and 30 degrees 
t, about 500 mile. | wg 
But in this extent is included the Baltic. Sea, and the gulphs of 
Bothnia and Finland. 85 7 8 
The Baltic Sea extends North about 240 miles, and about 200 miles 
Eaſt, making about 48,000 ſquare miles. | ; - _ 
The gulph of Bothnia, extending North about 300 miles, and being 
about 80 miles broad, makes 24,000 miles. | 5 
The gulph of Finland, extending Eaſt about 2 10 miles, and — þ 
about 60 miles broad, makes 12; 000 ſquare miles; ſo that between go and 


233 


90 thouſand ſquare miles are to be deducted out of the amount of the firſt { 


extent, befides what Nuſſia has conquered from Sweden. | 
| En Tabs JJͤĩ;X5Xẽ..ſ. 
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run from North to South, between Sweden and Norway, for many hun- 


ILAxts. ] Theſe ard very numerous iti Scheden; the lar; ſt are the fol- 1 


lowing: Malar, on which Stockholm ſtands; Wener, Wetter, Cajania, 
and Jenda. 5 | 8 


 Rivans.] There are a fe navigable rivers, but a mtltitude of torrents, 
which deſcend precipitately from the mountains. The chief rivers are, 
1. Torne, which riſes in Norwegian Lapland, and, running from North 

to South, falls into the bottom of the Bothnic gulph. There are a great 


many iron and copper mines near the banks of it, and abundance of mills | 


on the ſtream, and forges for working the metal; The fiſhermen, who- 


live on the banks of this river, exchange their ſalted and dried fiſh, furs, _ 


and ſkins, with their Southern neighbours, for LY and proviſions, 
the ſoil of Lapland producing but little corn or vegetables. Inſtead of 
corn, they grind the white inward bark of fir- trees, of which they make a 


Lind of bread 2. the river Kimi; 3. Lula; 4. Pithea; and 5, Uma, all 


which fall into the ſame bay of Bothnia ; 6. the river Dalecarlia, riſes in the 
Dofrine mountains, and, running from Weſt to Eaſt, falls into the Both- 
nic gulph between the provinces of Upland and Gaſtricia. 8 


SEAS.] The ſeas are the Baltic, and the gulphs of Bothnia and Finland, - 
which are arms of the Baltic; and on the Welt of Sweden are the Cate- 
gate fea and the Sound, a ſtreight about four miles over, which divides 
Sweden from Denmark. e ee Peer 1 Hh 
Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
year; nor are they ſo falt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a 
current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. 5 


Fack or Tue CouxrRY AND Af R. ]“ Sweden abounds with barren 
rocks, and mountains covered with ſnow, near nine months in the year, 
which, with it's Northern fituation, occaſions it to be exceſſive cold im 
Winter, although the jun be very hot in Summer. 


Soil and Robpck.] The foil is in general barren, though ſome g 


the vallies in the country are extremely fertile, The gwedes uſed to im- 
port their corn from Poland and Livonia; hut the {piris of agriculture hag 
raiſed to ſuch a height by their countryman the celebrated Linnæus, 


tion. | 
= 3 WG : E 1 * 427 9 ; 1 ö 
Mixzxxals and METALs.} Sweden produces varieties of gems, 


that it is now thought the produee of grain is. equal to the home conſump- 


pre- 


. , Ma 
eious ſtones, and other foſſils, ſuch as marble, aſbeſtus, cobalt, ſulphur, * - 


&.; but it's principal wealth conſiſts in it's mines. The few mines of 
gold diſcovered there are very inconſiderable 

The filver- mines are more numerous and profitable; thoſe of copper 
are extremely valuable; but the iron mines are the principal, and ſaid to 
conititute two-thirds of the national revenue. The iron of this country is 
of the beft quality, 5605 ig hen TE ILSS » , 3 1 
 Anrmars,) Their horſes and neat cattle are ſmall, but the former are. _ 
kardy, and more ſerviceable than the large German horſes. The wool of 
their ſheep is coarſe, Their wild beaſts are bears, wolves, elks, deer, 
foxes, hates, and ſquirrels, of which the three laſt turn white in Winter 
# they do ja Rua, They have prenty of tame and wild fowl, There 
27 4.9 *. ' ' 85 3 


Ae 


* 


— 


3 


* 


n & + % 
5 h they ſalt and keep for part of their Winter proviſion. 9 7 
MU acrunzs AND TRAFFIC.) Their 2 manufactures are 
has of hardware, braſs, and iron, of which they. a g. 
W ught and unwrought. The French FRCHANGE their ſugars, , wines, 
aud talk, for the produce of Sweden, as the Du ices. 
Their other chief materials for traffic are maſts, beams, deal -hoards, and 
- _ Qther-timber for ſhipping; tar, pitch, barks of trees, hides, flax, and 
various kinds of furs. The-train-oil of the ſeals, taken in the gulph of 
Finland, is. alſo a conſiderable article of export. They not only trade in 


In the year 1731, a Swediſh Eaſt-India company was eſtabliſhed, by 


Al the materials for ſhip-building, but alſo fell ſhips ready built and 


. _ which they not only furniſh themſelves with the commodities of the Eaff, 
but alſo with the means of rting ſome of them. They have alſo lately 


eſtabliſhed various uſeful and profitable manufactures; and at this time 
there are great encouragements given to the improvement of arts and 
Triences in this country. „% ge” 
- *Rovat Sr.] The King's ſtile is, King of the Swedes, Goths, and 
Vandals, Great Prince of F inland, Duke of Schonen, Pomeren, &c. 
Ants. ] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, in the firſt and fourth 
_ azure, three crowns, Or, two in chief, and one in baſe for Sweden. In 
the ſecond and third, barry argent and azure, a lion, Or, crowned gules, 


90 for Finland. For the creſt, a crown royal, adorned with eight flowers, 


and cloſed by as many demi - cireles, terminating in a monde, Or. The 
ſupporters, two lions, Or, crowned with the ſame, The motto, Dominus 
Foncxs.] The forces of Sweden are a well - regulated militia : each pro- 
vince is obliged to find it's proportion of foldiers, according to the num · 
ber of farms it contains: every farm of 60 or 5ol. annum is charged 
with a foot · ſoldier, furniſhing him with diet, 1g, and ordinary 
cloaths, and about twenty ſhillings a year in money; or elſe a little 


- wooden houſe. is built for him by the farmer, who allows him hay and 


ſturage for a cow, and ploughs and ſows land enough for him to ſupply 


bim with bread, which a married ſoldier uſually chuſes, rather than to be 


quartered on the farmer ; and both the-recruiting and maintaining the 
t-ſoldiers is entirely at the expence of the country. 1 i 

The officers of horſe and 2 maintained out of lands belonging to 
the republic: every officer having a houſe and a portion of land aſſigned 
bim in that part of the country where his regiment is quartered, with 
the rents of other farms to the value of his pay. e 

The ſoldiers are ſubject to the civil „ while they remain in 
2 but when called out into actual ſervice, they are under military 
diſeipline. Every company performs their exerciſe'once a month, every 


regiment twice a year, at which times only they wear the King's cloaths, 


_ which at others are laid up in their churches : the guards and forces of 
Pomerania are not upon this footing, but paid in money out of the treaſury. 
The whole army conſiſts of about go, oo men. 3 bg 
From this account of the ſoldiery, it appears that a Swediſh ſoldier has 

a partieular intereſt in the defence of his conntry.. e, , 


* 
* 


Nav.] The whole fleet of Sweden, according to Doctor Buſching, 
ane ern 
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the export a great deal, 
teh do their ſpices. 
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Yirelve to fix and thirty guns, four brigantines, with ſeveral bomb-ketches, 


and forty gallies. 


- - REVENUES AND SPECIES OF Taxes.) The revenues of tlie republic 
are computed to amount to about one million ſterling per annum, ariing 
from the crown lands and cuſtoms ; the filver and copper mines; tythes 


*- which the crown deprived the clergy of at the reformation ; poll-money, 


fines, ſtamped paper, and other duties payable on proceedings at law. 
The poll-tax, levied only on the peaſants, is twelve pence per head for all 
above ſixteen and under fixty years of age. The greateſt oppreſſion 


exerciſed in the reign of Charles XII. was the compelling of the people to 5 


bring in their ſilver and copper money, and exchange it for copper pieces 
of littte intrinſic value; a > wget ck e was valued at Half 
a crown. The people were alſo obliged to take government notes and 
debentures, though no funds were atligned for the diicharge of them. 
And it is ſaid that, in the next reign, Baron Gortz was ſacrificed to the 
fury of the people, as the author of theſe oppreſſions. „ GA 
PERSsONS AND HAI TS.] The Swedes are generally of a good ſtature, 
robuſt conſtitutions, and very hardy. Their hair uſually inclines to yel- 
low, like that of other Northern people. The women, that are not much 


— 


expoſed, have good complexions and tolerable features; but the peaſants, 


and the lower rank of people, are coarſe ; for the men make their wives 
and daughters do all the common drudgeries in huſbandty, and the moſt 
laborious employments. The women go to plough, thraſh out the corn, 


row upon the water, ſerye the bricklayers, and carry burthens: The 


nobility and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable 
they have high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous of their 
national intereſts. Sweden has produced ſeveral very eminent perſons in 
different branches of literature. Among theſe their famous Queen Chriſ- 
tina is to be ranked; and the names of Puffendorf, Haſelquiſt, and Linz 


næus, deſerve particular notice. $5, 
- Drvenstons.] The chief diverſions here, as in other Northern nations, 


are ſcating, running races in fledges, and failing in yatchs upon the 
wt which they do with incredible ſwiftneſs, much beyond any veſſel in 
the water, | | | 5 


As the woods and lakes abound with plenty of various game, the di- 


verſion of ſhooting is in great uſe among them, 


 AnTiqQuiTIEs AND CURIOSITIES.] A few leagues from Gottenburg, 
there is a precipice, down which a cataract pours with ſuch impetuoſity 
from the top into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maits and other 
bodies of timber, that are carried down into it, diſappear, ſome for half 
an hour, others for an hour, before they can be recovered: the bottom 
of this water has never been found, though ſounded with lines of ſeveral 


hundred fathoms. A remarkable ſlimy lake, which tinges things that are 


put into it; has been found in the Southern part of Gothland. The 
Swedes pretend to have a manuſcript tranſlation of the Goſpels into the 
Gothic language, done by a biſhop 1500 years ago. TIS 


11 LaxnGuact.] The language of the Swedes: is a dialect of the Teuto- 
8 8 | | 8 | 


REr1610n.] The Swedes were Pagans till the ninth century, wien bib 


St, Sigifrid, a native of Britain, planced Chriſtianity among them, The 


_ reformation commenced here at the beginning of the oth century, ia the 


P-3 reign 
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views. 8 8 ‚ . | 
Lutberaniſm is the only religion now profeſſed here, no other is tole- 


- _ rated. The Archbiſhop..of Upial is primate. of Sweden, and the only 
.., Axchbiſhop among the Lutherans, having thirteen ſuffragans under him, 
beide fuperintendants with moderate ſtipends. The Archbiſhop's reve. 


nues do not amount to more than 4ool, per ammum; and the Biſhop's re- 


WE venues are *proportionably ſmall. The clergy have not the leaſt concern 


in the affairs of ſtate; but their morals, and the ſanctity of their lives, en- 


5 dear them to the people. Their religious government is directed by a 
_  —UntrvensrTIEs.] There are three of theſe in the kingdom, thoſe of 


Upſal, Abo, and Lunden. That of Upſal, inſtituted near 400 years ago, 
and patronized by ſeveral of their monarchs, is the principal, and at pre- 
ent the only flouriſling one in the kingdom. F 


Hg 5 On dens or Kxiqhruoobo.] In the year 1748, Frederick revived two 


ancient orders of knighthood, and founded a new one. The principal of 


. theſe is the blue riband, or the Order of Seraphim, inſtituted in 1334 


Magnus Smeck. The next is the yellow riband, or Order of the Sword, 


founded by Guſtavus Vaſa in 1523. The Order of the North. Star is of 
late inſtitution. * : 7 Hp 9 2 


* - Is 


+ ConsriruT10n;] This bas undegone ſexeral changes. The 9 | 


were originally free. Arbitrary power was unknown among them till 


tze reign of Charles XI, but it was carried to it's' extreme in that of 


Charles XII. After his death, the antjent form of government was re: 
-vived, and the Swedes reſtored to their liberties. The power of the king 


was reſtrained in many ' particulars, but the ſucceſſion to the crown way 


revolution brought about in Augu 


the ſyſtem of the Su ediſn conſtitution was entirely changed. 


5 clunates. wy 985 


ſettled in the King's male iſſue. The affairs of the ſtate were carried on by 
a diet, or afſembly of all the orders, which the King was obliged to con- 


vene once in every three years. The great oſſicers of the kingdom were 


appointed by the Piet; and when that aſſembly did not fit, the manage · 


ment of affairs was committed to the King and Senate; but the executive ' 


power was almoſt totally in the Senate, the King having only a delibera 

tive voice among it's members. This form of conſtitution, in which the 

jealouſy of the Swedes had introduced a multiplicity of ſubordinate offices 
in every branch of adminiſtration ta be a check upon each other, neceſſa - 

rily clogged and retarded the operations of government. Hence aroſe 

numberleſs inconvenicnces, which 8 the way for that n 

1772 by the preſent King, by which 


© REVOLUTIONS zu MEMORABLE EVENTS. = 


* 
{ " 


| [ 1 HE Goths, the antient inhabitants of this conntry, have had the 


r of ſuhduing all the Southern nations in 


g re urope; it is not 
to be 


ſharing the plunder of the world with them, an 4 f poſſeſſing er 


eign of Guſtayus Vaſa, who promoted it as well upon ſecular as religioup 


| Df ppoſed, however 5 that theſe people ſingl could effect thoſe 
mighty conqueus; they were, no doubt, joined by the-Normans, Danes, 
Saxons, Vandals, and other people; and by mau adventurers in Germa- 

ny, and other countries through, which-they paſſed, who were in hopes of 
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Magnus Ladulas, crowned in 1276, appears to have been the firſt king 
3 who purſued a tha of Fs to increaſe his authority, ae * 
with this view made the augmentation of the revenues of the crown his 
firſt object. Fhis able and generous prinee ſucceeded in making himlelf 
independent of his people, and in breaking the power and independence 
« 4p es. The fucceſſors of Magnus did not maintain their autho- 


own aimed at rendering that union tual. This ſhe effected 


by t e treaty of Calmar; by which it was flipulated; that theſe three. 


es 
- nobility at 2 lanned and executed by Chriſtiern II. a Daniſh 


king, in 1520, paved the way for the revolution, which was effected by 
Guſtavus rick Vaſa, a Swediſh nobleman. He aſſembled the miners 


of Dalecarlia, and other advocates for liberty, and raiſed fo conſiderable 


a force, that he expelled the Danes out of the kingdom, The Swedes, 
recovering their independence through his means, firſt created him their. 
chief adminiſtrator, and in 1523 unanimouſly conferred the ſovereignty 


üpon him. He aſcended the throne under more favourable auſpices | 


than any former ſovereign ; for the previous maſſacre of the nobles had 
8 him from the competition of thoſe proud men, who had 2 
been ſubverſive of all regularity in the government. The power of the 
Romiſh clergy, indeed, ſtill ſuhſiſted; but this he alſo, found means to 


ll, by introducing and eſtabliſhing the Lutheran religion throughout 


1s dominions. | hs Ps | 4 
After a glorious reign, Guſtavus died in 1 $59, and was ſucceeded. by 


his ſon Erick, who introduced the titles of Earl and Baron into Sweden 7 


but, being of a jealous turn of mind, praduced great commotions in th 


nation, which ehded in his depoſition. / | | £530 
In 1568, his brother John mounted the throne: he occaſioned and 
entered into an unſueceſstul war with Ruffa, , After a troubleſome reign, 
in the courſe of which he attempted-in vain to re-eſtabliſh the Catholio 
religion in Sweden, he died in 1592, 7 : 5 


digiſmund, the ſon of John, who, five years before, had beep elected : 


King bf Poland, came next to the crown of Sweden, holding it with that 


of Poland: but he, endeavouring to eſtabliſh the religion of the church of 


Rome, and the Diet declaring againſt it, much diſorder enſued, which 
rought on his depoſition by the Swedes in 1600: and, in-1694, his uncle 
harles IX, was choſen king of Sweden. This monarch was unfortunate in 
8 war with the Poles; which encouraged the Danes to invade Sweden.“ 

They were checked by his ſon the great Guſtavus Adolphus, who was 


then only a minor. Charles died in 161 I, after a reign of ſeven years; 


and his ſon Guſtavus Adolphus, though no mote than eighteen years old, 


Tas declared by the afſembly of the ſtates fit to aſcend the throne. This 
Fnee was the moſt r of the Proteſtant cauſe in Ger: 
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many. His reign diſplayed almoſt one continued ſeries of the moſt rapid 
and extraordinary ſueceis. He ſubdued Ingria, Livonia, and Pomerania, 
but in the midit of all his victories over the ableſt of the Auſtrian generals, 
was unfortunately killed at the battle of Lutzen, near Leipfick, in 1632, 
| + He was ſucceeded by tris daughter, the celebrated Queen Chriſtina; 


h! whoſe reign ide troath of Weſtphalia was concluded (1648), by which 


| emen, Verden, and Pomerania, in Germany, were ceded and con- 
firmed to Sweden, CB RIES e e ! 
Chriſtina refigned the throne to her couſin Charles Guſtayus, ſon to the 
Duke:of Deuxponts, in 1654; after which ſhe changed her religion, and 


retired into a convent at Rome. Mop | | 
Charles X. was very ſucceſsful againſt the Poles, and drove the Danes 
out of the provinces of Schonen, Smaland, Haland, Blekingen, and Bohuſ- 
Fehn, which he added to the Swediſh dominions. i 


Charles XI. his ſon futceeding him in 1660, and being ſucceſsful in 


his ware; againſt the Danes, the ſtates of Sweden agreed to furrender all 


their rights and privileges they had not parted with before to the King, 

- and to make him abſolute. , I AT OE SY OY 92 
Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the 
celebrated Charles XII. one of the moſt extraordinary men that ever ap- 


* upon the face of the earth His father's will had fixed the age of 


majority to eighteen, but it was changed to an earlier date by the 
gement of Count Piper, who became his prime miniſter. Soon after 


is acceiſion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, with the czar of Muſ- 


covy, encouraged by his youth, formed a powerful confederacy againſt 
bim. He ſtood againſt chiem all, and 8 1700 . 
tal, to which he never returned, he firſt went againſt the Danes, laid 
fiege to Copenhagen, and in fix weeks time end qd th 
by dictating the peace of Travendahl to his Daniſh majeſty. 
The Czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, and had laid ſiege to 
Narva at the head of 80,000 men. The army of Charles did not exceed 
20, 00; but ſuch was his impatience, that he advanced at the head of 
$000, entirely routed the whole Ruffian army, and raiſed the ſiege. He 


afterwards depoſed Auguſtus, and {et Staniſlaus upon the throne of Po- 


land in 1704; but he tarniſhed his laurels by ordering the brave Count 
Patkul, ambaſſador from the Czar to Poland, to be put to death in a 


©  eryel and ignominious manner. At length, however, in his march to 


dethrone the Czar, he was totally defeated by him at the battle of Pul- 


tawa, and loſt more by that action than he had gained by all his victories. 


He himſelf was forced to take refuge among the Turks at Bender; where 


his actions, in attempting to defend himſelf with zoo Swedes againſt 


30,co0 PFurks, proye him to have been at leaſt a military madman. 
At length he returned through Germany to Stralſund in Pomerania, where 
be was belieged by the ſame allies that had be the war againſt him; 
and, having defended the town ſeveral months; when it was no longer 
tenable, embarked for his own dominions, and ſtopped at Carlſcroon. 
He afterwards mvaded Norway, and laying fiege to Frederickſhall,*on the 
frontiers of that kingdom, was killed in the trenches, on the night of the 
11th of December, in the thirty-ſixth year of his age. | 
It is believed by many, and indeed the arcount given of the matter 
ſeems to confirm the fact, though it be controverted by Monſieur de Vol- 
taire, that Charles was not killed by a ſhot from the enemies walls, but 
by a piſtol fired from one of his own people, juſtly. tired with the frantic 
ſpirit, and extreme deipotiſin of this favage monarch. : 7 - | 
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Charles XII. was ſucceeded by his ſiſter the Princeſs, Ulrica Eleohora, 
*. wife to the hereditary Prince of Heſſe. Under this Princeſs, as we have ' 


iſhed, and the Swedes reſtored to their former liberties. return for 


10,1743» 
Pruſſia. He was a prince of a mild and gentle turn, much diſturbed: by 


; courſe of the war, which was terminated by the Swedes in 1762, at the 


twenty years of age when he was proclaimed King. 


other precautions, on the 19th of Auguſt, 1772, after having ſecured the 


rance of tumult or diſorder. 


3 = q 


— 


„ 


before mentioned, the conſtitution was new modelled, deſpotiſm abo - 


theſe conceſſions, the ſtates of the kingdom transferred the government, 
in 1720, to her huſband Frederic. "£4 
Frederic died, having no, iflue, on the 5th of April, 1951; and was, 
immediately ſucceeded by Adolphus Frederic, Duke of Holſtein, and 


Biſhop of Eutin, who had been nominated by the ſtates for the ſucceflion 
Adolphus Frederic married the Princeſs Ulrica,  fiſter to. the King of 


the factions of the Senate, who made moſt, of his reign very uneaſy 

to him. The Swedes-in the laſt war joined in the general attack againit 
the King of Pruſſia; but as they never entered earneſtly in the cauſe, _ 
nothing material happened between the forces of thoſe two powers in the” _ 


fame time that peace was concluded between the King of Pruſſia and the . 
In the year 1771, Adolphus Frederic died, and was ſucceeded by his = 
ſon Guſtavus III. his preſent Majeſty, who when his father died was at ' 
Paris upon his travels with one of his brothers, from whence he wrote in i 
very gracious terms to the Senate, and ſoon after returned ts his own 
country to aſſume the reins of government. He was about five and 


Guſtavus III. a prince of great abilities and high wa og es" 
projected the ſubverſion of the Swediſh conſtitution immediately upon his 
accefſion, and even before it. He took advantage of the parties with 
which the Senate was divided, and the, venal influence which foreign 
powers exerciſed among them, to bring his defigns to bear. To theſe ac» 
cidental advantages, he added every act of\ popularity that could engage 

the affections of the people, and the practice of every art and infinuation. 
that the moſt conſummate politician could have deviſed. By theſe and 


OY 


army in his intereſt, he was enabled to throw off the maſk and make his 
intentions public. All the members of the ſenate were at once made wes 
ſoners; the power of that formidable body was aboliſhed ; and an abſolute 
monarchy eitabliſhed in the room of that ariſtocratic form of government, 
which by it's diviſions and venality had indeed been the bane of the ſtate, - + 
Thus the monarch, who had riſen that morning from his bed the molt 
limited prince in Europe, in the ſpace of two hours rendered himſelf as 
deſpotic as. the French King at Verſailles, or the Grand Signior at Con- 
ſtantinople. The moſt aſtoniſhing circumſtance of this event is, that 
this extraordinary revolution ſhould have been brought about, without a. 


drop of blood being ſpilt, a blow being ſtruck, or even the ſlighteſt appear 
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the longitudes of 10 and zo degrees Eaſt from London; it is an unin- 
_ © Habitable country, producing very few conveniencies to mankind, except 

It's whale fiſhery, which is chiefly carried on in Britzſh and Dutch ſhip- 
Es a country was diſcovered, in 1553, by Sir Hugh Willoughby, an 
- - Engliſhman; and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation gf Old Greenland: it 


f 2 
4 
* 


coaſts. 

9 -Cvnrosrrrts:] The taking of whales in the ſeas of Greenland, eres 
tte fields of ice, that have been increafing for ages, is one of the greateſ 
= cunolitics in nature. Theſe fields, or pieces of ice, are frequently more 
1 than a mile in length, and upwards of an hundred feet in thickneſs ; 
| and, when they are put in motion by a ſtarm, nothing can be more ter- 
mile. The Dutch had thirtcen ſhips cruſhed to pieces by them in one 
By © There are fereral kinds of whales in Greenland, ſome white, and others 
- black. One of the black fort, the grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem 
bn account of it's bulk, and the great quantity of fat, or blubber, it 


eeloſed in long pieces of what we call whale - bone, which are covered With 
24 kind of hair like horſe-hair; and on each fide of the tongue are two 
hundred and fifty pieces of this whale-bone. It's bones are as hard as thoſe 
pdf an ox, and no uſe. is made of them. There are no teeth in it's mouth, 
And it is uſually between ſixty and eighty feet long: the head is remarkably 
| thick, but the fiſh gradually diminiſhes in bulk from thence to the tail. 
When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpout, the word is immediately given, 


nen being appointed to a boat, and four or tive boats uſually belong to 
+ one ſhip, GE | | | n 


' | harpoon (a barbed dart); and the monſter, finding himſelf wounded, runs 


5 
iz * 
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hey did not give him line faſt enough; and, to prevent the wood of the 
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| E dominions of the 2 of Denmark, conſiſting of ſeveral de. 
I tached parts, as Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, the Faro iſles, 
= — Lapland, Norway, Denmark Proper, and ſome territones in Germany, 


= 4 they will be treated of in the order here enumerated, the laſt mentioned 
= places comprehending the chief power with which the crown-of Denmar 


85 1* fituated between 96 and 80 degrees of North Latitude ; and between 


bas for ſome time obtained the name of Spitzbergen, from it's rocky 


. affords, which turns to oil. I he tongue is about eighteen feet long, in- 


Fal, Fall, when every one haſtens from the ſhip to his boat, fix or eight 


When they come near the whale, the harponcer ſtrikes him with hit 
Swittly down into the deep, and would carry the boat along with him, if 
boat from taking fire, by the violent ri.bbing of the rope on the fide of it, 
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ae man wets it r with a mop3 and, to guard off the danger, 
hich the entangling of the rope might expoſe the fiſhermen to, —.— 
man ſtands ready with an ax to cut it. After the whale has run ſome 
hundred fathom deep, he is forced to come u for air, when he makes AT 
ſuch a terrible noiſe with his ſpouting, that it has been compared to the 
fring of cannon. As ſoon as he appears on the ſurface of the water, fome 17 
of the harponeers fix another harpoqn, or barbed dart, in him; upon \ 


which he plunges again into the deep; and, when he comes up. a ſecond 
time, they pierce him with ſpears in the vital parts, till he ſpouts up 
fireams of blood inſtead of water, beating the waves with his tail and 


f dus, till the ſea is all in a foam, the boats continuing to follow him ng - 
p Jeagues, till his ſtrength is exhauſted; and when he is dying, he turns 1 
3 himſelf upon his back, and is drawn to ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they be 
1 at a diſtance from land. They then cut him in pieces, and, by boiling 1 
8 the blubber, extract the gil, if they have any conveniences on ſhore z 4 
otherwiſe they barrel up the pieces, and bring them home; but nothing 1 
can ſmell ſtronger than theſe ſhips do. Every fiſh is computed to yiel = 
between ſixty and a hundred barrels of oil, of the value of zl. or 4. 4 = 
barrel. Though the Danes claim this country of Kaſt Greenland, where il 
theſe whales are taken, the Dutch have in a manner monopolized this * 
vors ens | 
be HIS country lies between the latitudes 60 and 73 degrees North, »þ 
4 1 and between the longitudes of o degrees and 50 . Weſt; BY oY 
is in general very barren, ſcarcely producing any trees or herbage. 4 
| the lateſt accounts it is thought there are . ooo inhabitants; the A 
greateſt part of theſe wander from place to place for wages or fiſhing; : | 1 
whi | 


a 


in which they are very expert, during their ſummer months, which are very 


e hot: in the winter, which is extremely cold, they live in well ſheltered 1 
; huts upon the ſtock they collect in ſummer. | |. Met 9 * 
8 Ibeſe people, who are very rude, are, in their aſpect, manners, and f 
e _ refs, ſo like the Eſquimaux Indians in the Northern parts of America, VE 
. 12 * . N 
that it may be thought the two people are allied to one another. The ohh 
9 Danes have lately ſent ſome miſſionaries to convert them to Chriſtianity, and "9 
a to induce them to lead a ſettled life ; but the good efforts of theſe paſtors N * 
t have not yet produced any conſiderable change. There are no towns found | 9 
1 in the country, nor any produce ſufficient to tempt ſtrangers to traffic Wii 1 
* them: they have a very valuable fiſhery on the coaſt. n big 
: . | | ö 5 | | 1 
6 ICELAND: 1s LARD — 
{ Js ſituated between the latitudes of 63 and 67 degrees North, and be». 3 | 
„ 1 tween the longitudes of 12 and 27 degrees Welt ; is about 80 miles 4 
* orth and South, and about 400 miles Eaſt and Weſt: the land is rather 1 
0 barren, ſcarce any thing thriving there except juniper ſhrubs, birch, and 0 


willow; the bread uſed here is made of dried fi grqund to poder; 
wo 


| 1 

5 and the fleſh eaten, beſide mutton, is that of bears, wolves, and foxesz z i | 
8 but fiſh, with their roots and herbs; are the greateſt dainties.. BY” 12 * 
if , The inhabitants are eſtimated at about 10,000, but it is imagined they | J 
e were formerly more numerous, before the ſmall-pox and other peitilential f 1 
| Gileaſes got among the iilanders: they are Ckriſkans, and an honeſty in- Ml 
Coy = 
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| tous, and hardy people; differ very little from the Danes ere 
3 tans, l they were deſcended. The Ln far 
uu power of this iſland is lodged in the Governor General of Iceland and the 
Faro, who is called the %- amp. He uſually refides in Copenhagen, fre 
Apt deputes an Amman, or Prefect, who lives on the iſland, in the King, ng 
me chief town is called Skalholt, ſituated among the mountains: it is fur 
- aSiſhop's/ſee and has a cathedrlll. „ or 
E Arbe icelanders export dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, train oil, | 
„ woolen cloth, ſtockings, foxes, furs, feathers, and a few other col 
 * articles; and receive timber, fiſhing tackle, bread, horſe-ſhoes, linen, tro 


fut, and a few luxuries for the opulent. , 2 15 pu 
The inhabitants depend upon the protection of his Daniſh Majeſty, who up 
# _ from the country draws a revenue of about 30,000 crowns a year. the 
kde moſt remarkable thing in this iſland is the mauntin and volcans ha 
_—_— Feel fr 
/// TOS: EL OR rope Ln, nt hou 
o F8LES,  - 1 
r EEs E are 25 in number, only ſeventeen of which are inhabited; fro 
they lie in a cluſter within the limits of a degree in latjgude and abe 
phgitude, about 64 degrees North, and 7 degrees Weſt: they are, in ſoil cen 
egetation, not much unlike Iceland; have between zoo0o and 4000 Fa 
inhabitants, but are of very little ſervice to Denmark, - | . by 
rn vi 
THIS country lies between the latitudes of about 67 and 72 degrees _ 
"4 North, and between the longitudes of 156 and 41 degrees Eaſt; but 8 
about half of theſe limits is ſea, the country on the Northern parts being — 
broken into a multitude of iſlands and great inlets of the ſea. | = 
It is bounded on the North, Eaſt, and Weſt, by the Northern ocean; 2 
ad on the South by Ruſſia, Sweden, and Norway. ae = ray 
The Eaſtern part belongs to Ruſſia, the White ſea waſhing the ſhores es, 
of this part on the South and Eaſt. pt | Gen 
I be Southern part, by much the largeſt and beſt, wml a to Sweden; = 
nad is encompaſſed on the Weſt, North, and Eaſt fides, by a range of 7 
mountains. This part has been deſcribed in the account of Sweden. fun 
The Northern parts, joining to Norway on the Weſt, belong to Den- By 
mark, and are included in the government of Warhuys. 2 
The face of this extenſive country is very ifregular, confiſting chiefly Fay 
of mountains covered with woods, interſected by innumerable lakes and a 
rivers ; but, having ſome parts pleaſant and fruitful during their ſhort fa 
fummer, the inhabitants conceive Lapland the moſt delightful place on has, 
the earth. They have a conſtant appearance of the ſum for fome months For 
in ſummer; and, during the winter ſeaſon, what with the long twilight, | 
the Aurora Borealis, the brightneſs of the heavens, and the e of Fo 


the ſnow, they have ſufficient light to do buſineſs for ſeveral hours each 


The animals of this country are, in general, common to the lands lying 

3 near the Arctic polar circle; ſuch as foxes, hares, martens, &c. their 
F | furs ate in much eſteem, and make the moſt profitable part of the trade 
wich the Laplanders; but the moſt valuable animal is the rein- deer, a 

GIO | Tr BE ; | Creature 


3 


1 288 2 9 
5 1 


fame ſize. Theſe animals 


freſh or dried; they iſh milk and cheeſe; their ſkins ſerve for cloath - 


ing and bedding; their tendons ſuppl diem wich thread ind cordages © 


and they provide their own food, a 1 8 of which ſuffices; in the 
ſummer it is leaves and graſs, and in the winter chiefly moſs, which 
ren great quantities in theſe climates on the ground, and which the 


deer will come at by 
r ie 


covers it. The rein-deer ſerves, alſo to convey the Laplander and his goods 


from place to place. The traveller and the things he takes with him are 
put into a kind of fledge, ſhaped like a little boat, in which he is covered 


p warm to the middle, his body and arms being left at liberty; he holds 
the reins in one hand, and a ſhort ſtaff in the other, to keep the carri 

dear of the ſtumps of trees, and other obſtructions : the animal, wi 
very ſimple harneſs, is fixed to the ſledge, which he draws with prodigious 
ſwiftneſs over the ice and ſnow, running at the rate of near 20 miles an 
hour. Theſe uſeful animals conſtitute-the principal riches of the Lap- 
lander, his wealth being eſtimated by the number of rein-deer he poſſeſſes; 
The human ſpecies of theſe cold and ſterile climates ſeem very different 


from thoſe to the Southward of them: the 2 who are ſuppoſed 
4.0 


about 60,000, are ill-ſhaped, with large heads, and ſhort, ſcarcely ex- 


ceeding in ſtature five feet; and their intellects are very deficient : dog _ - 
of Pagan 


in religion, ſomewhat chriſtianized, but retain a. multitude 


ſuperſtitions, and theſe of fo abſurd and ſingular a 2 that they have + 


been ſuſpected of magic. Their pretended magicians uſe an inſtrument 


with ſkin. On this they draw the figures of their own Gods, together 
with thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, and repreſentations of the fun, 
moon, : ſtars, and rivers, in a red colour. One or two of theſe braſs rings 
placed upon theſe figures are moved by ſtriking the drum with a hammer, 
and the courſe they take determines the ſorcerer's prognoſtications. The 
northern ſhip-maſters are dupss to theſe impoſtors, from whom they 
frequently purchaſe a magic cord, with a certain number of knots, each 
of which when looſened, according to the magician's direction, is to bring 
the mariner the wind he wiſhes for. The Laplanders believe in the 
metempſycoſis, and have feſtivals appointed for the worſhip of certain, 


% 


ſcraping away with their feet the ſnow that 
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creature 0 reſembling a ſta having fimilar nne and being about the | 
: 7 Seo to be formed by nature for ſervice of ; 

the human race confined to theſe regions; for their fleſh is good, whether 


— 


vhieh they call a Drum, made of the hollowed trunk of ſome tree, covered 


Genii, called Zexhles, who are ſuppoſed by them to dwell in the air, and 


to have great influence over the actions of men. 


The fairs held in Finland and Norway are frequented by the Lapland 


families, who travel together in large companies, called a caravan; they 
take with them dried fiſh, ſkins, and cheeſe from rein- deer, furs, and a 
few other things "rar to their country ; and return with coin, woollen- 
and linen cloth, flour, hardware, and ſpirituous liquors; of the laſt they 
are ſo fond, that it enters into moſt of their dealings; even in their mar- 


nages, there are no addreſſes to be made to the female, before the father 
has received from the ſuitor, at different times, as many bottles of brandy, 


4 the parent thinks equal to the importance of his daughter. 
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is country lies between the latitudes of 58 and 68 degrees North, 
„„I about 600 miles; and between the longitudes of 5 and 15 degrees 
” * _ - Baſt, but, on a mean, cannot be reckoned at above 130 miles in breadth, 
=  ___Bounded on the North and Weſt by the Northern ocean; on the Soutlt 
ns | the Scaggerac, or Categate, which is the entrance into the Baltic ſea; 
Aud on the Eaſt by a chain of mountains, in general called the Dofrine 
' hills, which divide it from Sweden, but have differen 
Ports of the countr rx. 1 


_ Crixarzs,] Within the above-mentioned limits of latitude there are 
E Þrveral climates; and conſequently different lengths of days; but the de- 
A | Faure of heat and cold are tempered by other circumſtances ere in 
B meaſure, on the ſituation and neighbourhood of the rocks and ſeas. 
J Tho ſummer, in general, is ſhort, but the vegetation is ſo.quick, that 
; _ ſeed time and harveſt are within the limits of between two and' three 

ths.. The winter, in general, is very cold,: and in the northern parts 


= 


* 


_- the whole winter, while others are quite ſhut up by the fro 


- - B reckoned one of the moſt mountainous places in the world; fome of theſe 

*._ mountains are thought to be as high as any in Europe, and fo impracticable, 
-* that travellers, it is ſaid, are forced to go upwards of fifty miles round 
about to come to the oppolite ſides. Between theſe mountains are many 
lakes of freſh-water, abundantly ſtored with fiſh and fowl ;/ and a multi- 
tude of rivers, or. rather torrents, falling precipitately'from the moun 
tains; and, as they have but a ſhort courſe to run to the ſea, ſcarce any 


* 


_ ever, thele rivers are of great ule for floating down the timber of various 
kinds with which the mountains fo. plentifully abound, as well as for 
Working the many ſaw-mills by which their large timber is ſquared, or 
” __ ut into planks; this Jerves to leſſen the expence in the conſtruction and 


the communication between the places. 


—_ .-. * Foss113.] Norway abounds in variety of merals and ſtones; there are 
= mines of lead, iron, and copper, ſilver, and appt, i ; marbles, granite, 
=_ :* „ loadſtones, aſbeſtus, and ſome of the richer gems, are obtained 


has beer ine. into ducats. . ö | 

| Aus.] This country produces the rein-deer, elks, neat cattle, ſheep, 
dea, wolves, foxcs, hares, lynzes, beavers, ermines, gluttons, and m 
..__. © other ahimals. The lynx is a creature of the cat kind, leſs than a wolf, 
but a uu deſtroyer of ſheep, and has a beautiful ſkin ; the glutton, 

about the fize of > turn-ſpit dog, of an exceeding voracious appetite, and 
- has ©, very valuable ſkin. The birds are various, as well of the air as of 
= = K eagles, hawks, and fowls fit for eating. The Norwegian cock 
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t names in different 


'”  - * exceſſively ſo: the ports of Bergen, and a few others, are ee open 
2 The face of this country, in general, is very diſagreeable to for efgners; it 


of them are navigable more than a few miles above their mouths ; how- 


| repairs of the very great number of bridges neceſſary in this country to 


by. the induſtry of it's inhabitants. Some of the gold found in Norway . 


Wood, is of a black or dark grey colour, his eyes reſembling tha 
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wh, Ot oY mn Rue 


- almoſt every o 


Cunio8T12s.] There are many 
nins; one of them, called Dolſteen, was viſited in 7 oc 
men. Their report fays, that th they 
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of which are 


daſhing over their heads ; that 


| Kobe, they coul 


NO RW AT You. 
nt, Aa is fd to be the age tb binds. The fiſhes 


ty, from the whale to the herri 
n the w. 


eee in it t 


extraordinary: caverns A the r 2 


by two cle 


i y the fruits of their labour; and, in their manners, are not much un- 
ike 


the people in 


religion, and have their heir di 
_. Almoſt every — is is an artiſan, and ſupplies his family with all + | 
their neceſſaries from his own manufactures. The Norwegians are ext 


—4 of England, They are of the Lutheran | 


temperate in their manner of living, which is one of the reaſons of Jon 
vity being very frequent in this country, where the life of man is 
rolonged beyond a century. 
It is 2 that Norway can furniſh 14,000 good ſeamen, a 30, 0 
ſoldiers, without prejudice either to commerce or agriculture. It pra- 
duces an annual revenue to his Daniſh: cs ik of 200,0001, gp 


lat, 4&0 | 
1 n Poe 


; the latter: 
A CO 


heard the ſea 
was as wide and high as a 
church, the ſides — — and the roof vaulted. They 
a fli ht of natural ſtairs, but when they came to a ſecon@ 
10 not venture to — In going and returning 2 


conſumed two candles, 


' ProyLE,] The e in Norway are, in general, fin brave and 
e the 2 handſome and courteous ; - and the Ne en- 
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LAT LAND AND NORWAY. 8 
Diviſions. Subdiviſions. i ; +; Ce Wan p 
North divifion;  - Wardhuye, or | [ardbuys s, E. lon. 28, = 
it JLorwegian Lapland, | lat. 71. 
Middle diviſion. F and 1 E. lon. 10-30 
. ES N. lat. 64. 2 
5 . Bergen —— Bergen, . lon. 6, N. lat. 6. 
a v4 th . 3 A: | Stavanger. % | 
-| \ Chriſtiana, or 
—— 
| 8 Chriſtianſand. * 
5 DENMARK Perg. 
— 12 Subdiviſions. NT Chief Towns - 4 
e, 3 Aalborg — E E. lon. 10, N lat 
-  tinent, arated | F 
Wibor — PWiborg . * 
5 the iſlands by Wiborg — 8 | | 
| 25 rei Ty Ripen [Ripe 
 [lebric — Sebeiek, E. Ion. 946. * 
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ten ttt ant. 


LE. r 
E. lon, 23, N. 


7 of the Baltic ſea; 
* DA;Zealatd the chief, g 


den a ſtreigh 
„ po Sound, 
and from Eunen by 
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Tue Daniſh territories: in Germany have been already ſpecified in the 
. | ; ? . * 4 | 4 


- 


| deſcription of that country. 


 Panrticuians or DENMARK Prop. 
Laxks and RIVxRS. ] There are ſome lakes in Zealand and Jutland; 
but ſcarce one navigable river there, till we come te Slefwic,, or South 
_ Jutland, where we meet with the Eyder and the Tron; theſe run a ſhort 
 Tourſe from Eaſt to Weſt, and, uniting their waters, fall into the German 
ſea below Tonningen. The river Trave riſes in the duchy of Holſtein, 
- and, running Eaſt, falls into the Baltic below Lubec. - MD 


- SEas.] The ſeas bordering on the Daniſh territories are, the German 
Ocean, the Baltic, the Scaggerac ſea, the Sound, which divides Zealand 
rom Schonen, the Great Belt, which divides Zealand from Funen, and 
the Leſs Belt, which divides Funen from the continent of Jutland. At 


: "> Elfinore, which lies upon the ſtreight called the Sound, about four miles 


- broad, the Danes take toll of all merchant-ſhips that paſs. to and from 

Az.] As Denmark 217 is a flat country, abounding in bogs and 
moraſſes, and ſurrounded by the ſea, fgzs are extremely frequenc there, 
and the air is in many parts unwholeſome. EEE 


_ © SoIL AND PrROpUCE,] Zealand, the chief of the iſlands, and the ſeat 
of the government, is a barren ſoil. No wheat will grow there, and it 

. affords but little good paſture; great part of it is a foreſt, and reſerved 
for the King's game. Funen, the next iſland in fize, has barely corn 


i, __. © ſufficient for the inhabitants. The iſland of Laland is a fruitful ſoil, and 
.- _ © ſupplies Copenhagen with wheat. The iſlands of Langland, Falſter, and 


Mona, are tolerably fertile. | 14 : 
The continent of Jutland has corn . ſufficient for the natives, and 
abounds in horſes and neat cattle, which are purchaſed by the Duteh, and 
- grow to a prodigious fize in their fat paſtures, Stefwic, or South JIntland, 
And Holftem, abound in corn, eattle, and rich paſtures; but Stormar 
and Ditmarſh, lying near the mouth of the Elbe, are ſubject to inunda- 
-  _ AN1MALS.] The ſame as in Sweden: belide, which there is a good 
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ore chiefly thoſe of hardware. The territories of Denmark are extremely 
well ſituated, on the German and Baltic ſeas, for foreign traffic; but the 
Imperial cities of Hamburgh and Lubec ſeem to have monopolized 
of the foreign trade. The exports conſiſt of all the productions of 
the country, among which the dried ſtock-fiſh of Norway is peculiar-to it, 


The exportation of oats, however, is forbidden. The imports are, ſalt, 


wine, brandy, and filk, from France, Portugal, and Italy, and from Eng- 
land the produce of moſt of the manufactures carried on in the great tra- 
ding towns of that country. The Danes have ſome trade with Guinea, 


where they have a fort called Chriſtianburg. —_— poſſeſs the iſlands ' 


of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John, in the Weſt Indies, which are 
free · ports, and noted for ſmuggling, There is an Eaſt India company 
eſtabliſned at Copenhagen, which has built and fortified the town and 


caſtle of Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coaſt in the Eaſt Indies, and 


carries on a conſiderable trade. 1 
Cons rIruriox, Laws, &c.] Before the year 1660, the legiſlative power 


was lodged in the ſtates, and the executive power in the ſenate; of which 


the king was no more than preſident, At the above period a great reve- 
lution happened in the ſtate, when the commons and clergy, to'prote&t 
themſelves from the oppreiſion of the nobles, made a formal ſurrender of 
their liberties to the —— and eſtabliſned in his family the hereditary 
ſucceſſon to their crown. Denmark has ever fince been an entirely abſo- 
lute monarchy : but the kings have not abuled the power veſted in them. 
Juſtice, on the contrary, has been always impartially adminiſtered through- 


out the kingdom; and the code of Daniſh laws is fo plain, and compoſed 


upon ſuch evident 1 that it is conſidered as a model for other 


| ſtates. There are two inferior tribunals in Denmark, from which appeals 


may be made to the high court of Chancery, where the king preũdes. 
Other courts are inſtituted for the affairs of the revenue, the army, trade, 


the navy, and for criminal matters. 


ST1LE.] The ſtile of this prince is, King of Denmark and Norway of 
the Goths and Vandals, Duke of Steſwic, Holſtein, Stormar, and Dit- 
marſh, and Earl of Oldenburgh and Delmenhurſt. | | 


Ax bis. The arms of Denmark are, Or, ſemse of hearts, gules, 
, tor 


three lions paſſant-guardant, azure, crowned, languid, and ar 

Denmark. Gules, a lion rampant, Or, crowned and armed, in his paws 
a battle-ax, argent, for Norway. Gules, a paſchab lamb, argent, ſup- 
porting a flag of the ſame, marked with a crois gules, for Jutland. Or, 
two lions paſſant-guardant, azure, : for Sleſwic. Gules, a fiſh crowned 


argent for Iceland. Over theſe a croſs argent, on the center of which are 


placed the arms of Ditmarſh, viz. Gules, a cavalier armed argent. Gules, 
a nettle leaf open, and charged in the middle with a little eſcutcheon; 


the whole argent, for Holitein. Gules, a <rofs pattafitchce argent, for 
.Oldenburgh. The ſhield ſurrounded with a collar of the Order of the 


Elephant, by | | 5 
Knicuts.] The two orders of knighthood here are that of the Dinne- 


brogue, which is ſaid to be of the higheſt antiquity, and that of th: wie- + 


phant, inſtituted by Chriſtian I. in honour of his fon's marriage. tc con- 
liſts of thirty members beſide the lovereign. © © 
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5 Miztraav aun NavaAL Foncks.] The army of Denmark, maintained 
1 by the peaſants, as in Sweden, amounts to thirty thouſand horſe and 
Pot, excluſive of militia, and has been increaſed in time of war to about 
33 fifty thouſand, .. The, augmentation of the naval force of the kingdom, 
pen to be one of the great objects of his preſent majeſty. He has many 
powerful inducements to purſue it. The Danes are in general very good 
=, and there is a moſt capacious and convenient harbour at Copen- 


! 

| 

| 

| 

1 8 . The King has made a regulation, that there ſnould always be ix 
| „„ thirty ſhips of the. line Amy to be fitted for fea with expedition, 
| 


perſonal eſtates; on marriages ; on tradeſmen in e ar to the 
| and the king may 
n ers at pleaſure. 2: 
The toll paid at Elfinore by ſhips paſſing the Sound, which is rated in 
proportion to the ſize of the veſſel and valve of her cargo, produces a 
- conſiderable part of the revenue, 5 ö 
The Danes alſo claim a right to the toll of the Weſer, which is paid ib 
all ſhips navigating that river, except thoſe of Pruſſia. This toll is col- 
lected at eet, and amounts to about r0,000l, _ s 3 
I ̃ be revenue of Norway ariſes from the tenths of timber, tar, fiſh, and 
dil, and from mines; beſide which, the Norwegians pay an excſſe, and 
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-other taxes, as the Danes. | 

Pzxsoxs, PorULATION, &c.] The Danes are uſually tall, ſtrong- 
bodied men, with good complexions, and fair hair, red or yellow, which 
Fad men or women endeayour to conceal, but take great pains to 
curl. k | f | a | 
His Danifh Majeſty's ſubjects are reckoned at leſs than three millions, 
a number not proportioned to the extent of his dominions; but it muff 
be obſerved that vaſt tracts of land are uncultivated, and conſequently ec 
uninhabited: befides, marri are not, in general, contracted at ſo earl 
A period of life as in ſome other countries, the fruitfulneſs of the Danill ; 
women rendering ſuch early connexions unneceflary, pH I Ac 


_. Haznrtrs any GeNnivs.] The Danes uſually imitate the French dreſs, 

but in, winter they wrap themſelves up in furs or wool, like their neigh- 

| ours. Men of genius are not common in this country; nor have the Ri 

Danes in proce A turn for invention or imitation, Learning is not pro- uni 
| pery cult vated among them H nor have they made any reat proficiency 

mm the mechanic arts, The reigning vices are nearly the ſame as thoſe 

which prevail among their neighdours the Germans. The common peo- 

Pe are faid to be a very abject race, who retain nothing of the _ 
. . 4 
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apdepterprifing ſpirit of their anceſtors. They are addicted to fraud, and 
extremely ſuſpicious of it in others. The Norwegians are a brave, hardy 
4 people, and — much more courage and vigour than the Danes, by 
— whom they are kept in 4 Rate of oppreſſion, fince Norway has been a 
n- Curb IESs.] The chief curioſities are the contents of the Royal 
fix Muſæum of Copenhagen, confiſting of many pieces of -antiquity and 
on, cuͤrious mechaniſm ; Indian productions, medals, &c. To theſe may be 
is added the aſtronomical round tower at Copenhagen, fo contrived that a 
ef coach may be drawn by horſes 9 the top. The ancient inſcriptions 
+ Þ found upon tome of the rocks in Denmark, and which are mentioned 
1en antiquaries and hifforians, merit a peculiar diſtinction under this hea 
80 The characters are Runic, but they are © little underſtood even by the 
58 moſt learned men, that their meaning is very doubtful. They are ſup- 
ery poſed to be hiſtorical records, 4 
LANGUAGE. ] The lan of the gentry is High Dutch, the ſame 
are with that of — Garten — pA reps people uſe a dialect of the 
+. Cirixs Au Pa INCIPAL Eprriexs.) e eee the capital, is 
ock ſituatẽd on the iſland of Zealand, and ſtrikes the eye with its magnificent 
the appearance from afar... It is well fortified, arid defended by ramparts, 
may and a citadel for the protection of it's harbour, which is fo capacious that it 
cat hold 500 ſhips, though only one can enter at a time. Copenhagen 
d in contains ten pariſh churches, and is ornamented with many handſome 
es a ublic and private buildings. The inhabitants are faid to amount to one 
? hundred thouſand. The ſtreets are 186 in number, and the houſes in the 
4b principal ones are built of brick, but thoſe in the lanes of timber. There 
col- are canals running through many of them, and quays for the convenience 
of bringing ſhips cloſe to the houſes. 0 5 e DSIreZAl 
and The palace of Fredericſburg, at the diſtance of about 20 miles from the 
and 2 is the moſt magnificent country ſeat belonging to his Daniſh 
| _ Majeſty, It is built in a modern ſtyle, though neither convenient, nor in 
2 good ſituation, the ſoil it ſtands upon being damp and unwholeſome. 
1355 n the King's park there is a royal ſeat called the hermitage, remark- 
ca able for the arrangement of it's apartments, and the fingularity of the fur- 
. miture, - 12 8 
, The cathedral at Roſchild, the antient burying-place of the ſovereigns 
re of Denmark, and where their monuments are ſtill preſerved, is the chief | 
ently edifice of the kind throughout the country. Contiguous to this ſtands a 
ear royal palace built in 1733. , 9! i eP #6 
ani | Retzeron.] The religion of Denmark is the Lutheran, which does 
| not differ in any reſpect from that of Sweden, already deſcribed. No 
Ireſs other ſect of Chriſtians is tolerated in this country. 75 
eigh- BrsnopnIcs.} The biſhoprics are Copenhagen, Arebuſan, Alb 
e the Ripen, Hilburg, and Slefwic ; beſide . N there are ſeveral 
pro- mtendants, which differ little from biſhops. | | 
Iency Cx | Zn , oe 4 % . 
hol! UxivsxsITIES.] The univerſities. are thoſe of Copenhagen and Kiel. 
pe 2 355 Danes, like other nations, begin to experience the advantage: 


ing from the encouragement of arts and ſciences; and, for ſome yes 
paſt, the Kings have employed ſeveral of their ingenious men to travel, 
| . Hh | 
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and bring home the improvements of other nations; alſo permit 
their young gentry to ſerve, for a time, in the navy of the Engliſh and of 
other powers. The travels of Norden into Egypt, and ſome other places 
of the Eaſt, have turniſhed the curious with better drawings and accounts 
ot ſome antiquities than they were poſſeſſed of before. His preſent Daniſh 
Majeſty vilited England and France, that he might himſelf fee the im. 
provements and manners of other nations: and his return to Den- 
mark he has greatly benefited his ſubjects in many particulars. 


* REVOLUTIONS aww MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE firſt inhabitants of Scandinavia r e Denmark, 
I Norway, and Sweden) were deicended from the Scythians, a people 
M no had no fixed habitations: at what period they firſt ſettled in towns is 
uncertain. * The Cimbri, a German nation, next poſſeſſed themſelves of 
utland, which trom this circumſtance obtained the name of the Cimbrian 
Cherſonele. The Teutones, another tribe of Germans, reduced Zealand, 
Funen, and the reit of the-Daniſh. iſlands. The Jutes and Angles ſuc- 
ceeded the Cimbri in the Cherſoneſe, and from the former the peninſula 
obtained it's name. In the fourth century we find that the inhabitants of 
theie countries, and of the North · Weſt of Germany, were called-Saxons, 
a people my terrible to the Roman provinces of Gaul and Britain. They 
zavaded and plundered the ſea - coaſts, and obliged the Romans to ſtation 
their forces on them. But the Saxons were not able to fix themſelves in 
Britain *till the decline of the Roman empire, when Vortigern, King of 
South- Britain, invited them over about the year 450, to defend his coun- 
try againſt the Scots. After they had repulſed thoſe Northern invaders, 
they quarrelled with the Britons who had called them in, and at length 
made themſelves. entirely maſters of South-Britain. 5 
Saxony, of which Denmark was then deemed a part, was at that time 
divided among a number of potty ſovereigus and ſtates, which were all 
united under Geſtrius, their firſt King, about the year 797. 

'the Danes and Normans, or Norwegians, invaded and harraſſed the 
coaſts of Gaul and Britain in the eighth century, and continued their 
incurfions till the year 1012; when Swain, King of Denmark, made a 
complete conqueſt of England, and left it to his ſon Canute, who was 
King of England, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, in 1020. 

Ihe kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were after this 

governed by diſtinct Sovereigns; but Denmark and Norway became 

united again by the marriage of Aquin, King of Norway, with Margaret, 
daughter and heireis of Waldemar King of Denmark, in 1376. 

We have already ſeen, in the hiſtory of Sweden, that Margaret Queen 

of Denmark and Norway, ſty led the Semiramis of the North, united the 
kingdom of Sweden to her former dominions, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and endeavoured to make that union perpetual by 
the famous treaty of Calmar. This union did not, however, laſt longer 
than till the beginning. of the fixteenth' century; for in the year 1520, 
 Chriffiegn II. having planned and executed the dreadful maſſacre of the 
principal hobility at Stockholm; this event paved the way for that revolu- 
tion effected by Guſtavus Erickion Vaſa, a Swede, who in the year 1525 
reſcued his eountry from their ſubjection to Denmark. Chriſtiiern was de- 
paied; and his uncle Frederic, Duke of Holſtein, advanced to the 
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In 1533, that wiſe and civilized Prince Chriſtan III. ſucceeded Frederic 


gion in his kingdom. 


in the throne of Denmark; and in 1536 he eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant reli- 


In 1629, Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, was the head of the Proteſtant 
league formed | 


inſt the Houle of Auſtria. )))) 

hriſtian died in 1648, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic III. 
a prince of great magnanimity and military talents, though unſucceſsful in 
his wars againſt the Swedes. He was beſieged in his capital by Charles X. 
of Sweden, which he defended with great {kill and courage. He was, 
however, obliged to cede to the Swedes, at the peace of Roſehild, the 
ries of Schonen, Blekingen, and Halland, with the iſland af Born- 


olm, and ſome diſtricts in Norway. Frederic recommenced hoſtilities. | 


after this, in hopes of eluding theſe hard terms; but Charles took Cro- 
nenburg, and beſieged Cope U 

feat of the Swediſn fleet by the Dutch in the Baltic relieved the eity, 
and chan the fortune of the war; which Frederic might now have 
transferred from his own kingdom into Sweden, had not an Engliſh fleet 
appeared in the Baltic. This enabled Charles to beliege Copenhagen a 
third time; but, through the mediation of France and England, a peace 


was concluded in that capital between theſe two contending powers. Lhe 


terms of it were, that Bornholm ſhould be reſtored to the Danes, but 
that the other conquered-provinces ſhould remain with the Swedes, a 

The intrepid behaviour of Frederic under all theſe misfortunes had 
raiſed him ſo much in the eſteem of his ſubjects, that they ſurrendered 


their liberties to him. Many other circumſtances concurred in bringing 


about this revolution, by which the kingdom of Denmark was changed, in 
the year 1660, from an ariſtocracy to an abſolute monarchy. - © - 7 

The Kings of Denmark and the Dukes of Holſtein hold a divided ſo- 
vereignty in the Dutchies of Holſtein” and Sleſwic. This has been the 
ſource of many wars between Sweden and Denmark, the former always 
aſiſting the Duke of Holſtein to recover what the latter had incroached 


| Bpon em. | 


In 1670, Frederic was ſucceeded by his ſon Chriſtian V. who obliged 


the Duke of Holſtein to renounce all the advantages he had gained 


by the treaty of Roſchild. But this monarch was very unfortunate in the 
proſecution of the war againſt Charles XI. of Sweden, who gained two 
complete victories over him at the battles of Sunden and Landſcroon. 


This laſt defeat proved fo fatal to him, that, being forlaken by all his 


. 


by France. | 


£ 


allies, he was obliged to ſign a treaty in 1079 on the terms preſcribed 
Chriſtian was ſucceeded in 1699, by Frederic IV, who, in imitation of 


his predeceſſors, maintained his pretenſions on the Dutchy of Holſtein. 


Charles XII. of Sweden, who was then no more than ſixteen years of age, 
flew to the relief of his brother-in-law the Duke of Holſtein; and, 1 
aſſiſted by the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, laid ſiege to Copenhagen, an 
concluded this war in ſix weeks time, by dictating to his Daniſh Majeſty 
the peace of Travendal. | | | 


ng this peace, Frederic took advantage of the abſence of 8 


Charles XII, while he was in exile at Bender, and made incurſions into 
Swediſh Pomerania. He attacked the Dutchy of Bremen, and took the 


oy of Stade. Though he met with ſome ſevere checks during the courſe 


this war, by the total defeat of his troops at Gadeſbuck, and by the 
Swedes reducing the city of Altena to aſhes, yet his ſucceſſes were in 


general fo great, that he took Tonningen and Stralſund, drove the Swedes 
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nhagen by ſea and land. The ſubſequent de - 


a 
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Sleſwic. T 
N with his neighbours, and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects. Chriſ 


* fiſter of George III. the preſent King of Great Britain. 


affairs. This furniſhed a pretence for charging them with a deſign of ſuh- 


laid, on the 16th of January, 1772, after a maſked- hall being given at 
. "court, Prince Frederic and the partiſans of the Queen Dowager had the 


| order, without delay, for arreſting the Queen and her accomplices, ay 


bet een the Northern powers. 
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dut of Norway, and reduced Wiſmar in Pomerania. Charles XII. on his 

_ retura from Bender, being killed at the ſiege of Frederickſhal, a peace way 
concluded between Denmark and Sweden through the mediation of his 
Britannic Majeſty, which left Frederic in the poſſeſſion of the Dutchy of 


s monarch was ſucceeded in 1730 by his fon Chriſtian 
Frederic, a good and wiſe Prince, whoſe chief view was to cultivate peace 


—— Py 


7 


tian died in 1746, univerſally regretted by his people. . 
His fon» and ſucceſſor Frederic V, had w PF in 1743 the Princeſs 


+ Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of George II. King of Great Britain. | 


> This Prince followed the pacific ſteps of his father. He had no ſhare 
in the German war, except as a mediator, ſince it was by his intervention 
that the treaty of Cloſterſeven was figned. - On the death of his firſt 


Queen, who was mother to his preſent Daniſh Majefty, he married a 


daughter of the Duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle. 5 

His ſon Chriſtian VII, the preſent ſovereign of Denmark, afcended the 
throne at the death of his father in 1766, and was married on the iſt of 
October in the ſame year to the Princeſs Carolina Matilda, youngeft 


This amiable and unfortunate Queen fell a victim to the intrigues of 


the court of Denmark. Theſe are ſaid to have been inſtigated by the 


Queen Dowager, mother-in-law to the preſent king, in the ambitious viey 
of railing her fon Frederic to the throne. She was accidentally affiſted in 
her defigns by the proceedings of the Counts Struenſee and Brandt, two 
active and effiterprizing miniſters, who endeavoured, too precipitately per- 
haps, to eſtabhih a ſalutary reformation in the Hniniſt 


ration-of public 


verting the whole ſyſtem of government, and with a conſpiracy againſt 
the King's life. The Queen was made a party in this accuſation, witneſſes 
being 3 to confirm the 1 report of a criminal intercourſe ſub: 
fiſting between her Majeſty and Count Struenſee. The plan being thuz 


King awaked at four in the morning, and prevailed upon him to fign an 


the only means of preſerving himſelf from the imminent danger to which 
ey perſuaded him that he was expoſed.\ His Majeſty complied, though 
with 2 reluctance; and Count Runtzun, wah three officers, was 
immediately ſent to the Queen's apartments, - to arreſt her. She was con- 
veyed, together with the infant Princeſs, to the gaſtle of Cronenburg, at- 
. tended by an Engliſh aged and eſcorted by a party of dragoons. Struenſee 
and Brandt, with ſome of their adherents, to the number of eighteen, were 
ſeized the fame night, and thrown into priſon. Theſe priſoners, after 
having undergone me, and frequent examinations, at length received ſen- 
tence of death, and were beheaded on the twenty-eighth of April, 
having previouſly had their right hands cut off. In the May following 
the King of Great Britain ſent a ſmall ſquadyon of ſhips to convoy the 
Queen to Germany, and appointed the city of Zell, in his Electoral 
dominions, for her reſidence. She died there on the tenth of May 1775, 
ef a malignant fever, in the twenty-fourth year of her age. 
Since this revolution, the adminiſtration of affairs ſeems to be chiefly in 
the hands of the Queen Dowager and her ſon. | 


In 1780, his Daniſh Majeiby ac:eded to the armed neutrality eſtabliſhed 
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the Iſles of Waun Scilly,-Man, the 
. Weſtern Maude of Scotland, aud the Orcades, are fituate in rides, or 9 
Ocean, e ge. aad. bo deg grees of North latitude, eee | 
of France, and Weſt of Germany and the Netherlands. 


Na ux. K. The name of Britaih, accottling to Mr, Sd 12 i derived - 
from the word Brit, which, in the language of the antient inhabitams, 
ſignified painted or ſtained; it being a ede with the natives to paint' 
their naked bodies, and to wear no eloaths over them, gu they wore 


engaged in any laborious e ment or exerciſe in 
1 l i field of battle. N W duale. 


Divrstou.] Great Britain heing divided iato South and North Britain, 
or into the kingdoms of England and Spotland, we ſhall begin with the 
a wee of Fagland, * fix the fir meridian at . | . 


wy . . { £ . 
” 4 7 - 5 8 * 
7 4 

1 \ 
3 

8 Dy 1 

99 1 : * 

- - 


n ETWEEN the wands! 05 $0 add 6 eb 
and Exr ENT. B ou 360 miles; and between the longi 2 Je- 

limits include 106, TIES . thes A i 
imits inc 108, ooo ſquare miles; but t don | 
de reckoned at above 724009 ſquare tiles - s 


Fox ant Bou RIESs.] England is 2 A 12 FO dle 2 __— 
waſhing the ſhores of the South-Eaſt and Weſtern ſides; It is bounded on = 
the North by Sgotlagd ; | | 

On the South | by the Engliſh channel, which divides it from, France; | 

On the Eaſt by the German Sea ; and 5 

On the Weſt by St. George's channel, Gomes yo N 


| Nawis,] England receives its name from the Angles, or 0 7 
who came from Sletwic, or South Jutland, in . with i 

drethren of Saxony fubdued. great of - Britaifi in the th een \ i 
having been called in by Vortigern, King of von e ta 2 > 
mcurtion of * Picts and 7 N — 
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2 Danmonii 875 2 and Devon np Danmoniorum, 
| | | eter. 
"Mi . Dorſet Durucvaria, Dorchef- 
2 ' Somerſet, Wilts, 725 x 7 ag "a Ba . 
. . Bel 2 rt of Hatits and the Aquæ So t 
35 r. DOE = EE 7 pe 
abe — — Galleva, Wallingford, 
| Suſſex, .and | the Noviomagus, Win- 
; 5 Regal 3 . Pert of Hants. cheſter. 
SS lt; renee 3 . 
< 6. Cantium Kent — an #7 "= a Canter 
5 2 Nliddlegex and Eſſex | |Lopdinum, London. 
8 5 | Suffolk. Norfolk, Cam · Ventà Icenorum Caſ- 
5 e - bridge, and er ra 2 1 
Bucks Hertford, and wa Verulamium, Verulam 
„ Catienchlani . by St. Albanis. 
20, Dobunj | * Glouceſter W at Data ag ade, Glouctfter, 
+= of Heneaorg Monmouth, Rad, Süurum, . Care 
11. Silures 1 nor, Brecon, . aud Gla- 4 
| 3 morgan. — e. | 
5 Caermarthen, Pembroke, Meridununs: Caer - 
12. Dimetæ | 
P ᷣͤ = earls. 3; Fen — marthen. 
| Flint, Denbig Merioneth,] 
. Montgomery, Caernar- 
13. Ordovices J von, and the Ile of An- "$4 0 tium, nigh 
. 5 alp, Staffo TT 
= 5 eſter, Salop, 8 Id, 
14. Cornavil 1 Warwick, and Worceſter Deva, Cheſter. 
3 | : LD, Nottingham, Der 
* Coritani. Leiceſter, Rutland, f; g 3 
5 and Northampton Lindum, Lincolp, 
1 Wen eſtmore- 6A 
16. Brig: 10 an umberland, and | 
: biſhopric of Durham bo racum, York, 
Ke {HATS land — ings Ate aaa 


=; 37+, Oitadini 


ot 1 


I. Britannia Prima, co 


L Britannia Secunda, "Wales, 


4 


E * G * 2 * 


ANTIENT DIVISION OF ENGLAND. 


| Chief Towns, 


ROMAN DIVISION oF ENGLAND. 


rehending the South of En gland. | 


$i Maxima Cæſarienſis and Valencia, the Northern countries, 
lavaria Cæſarienſis, the middle of England. 6 
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70 1 _—_ the æact boundaries of theſe —_— are not knows ne 


ene) DOMS 
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KINGDOMS ERECTED BY THE SAXONS; n,, zr 
1 0 THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 
Kingdoms. Counties, Chief 3 


1. Kent, founded by Hengiſt 7 | 
n 475» and ended i in . 3 | Kem nb i —ſeamerbury, f 


3 — I Chicheſter 
2 5 FR and ended ea urry |Southwark. 22 
4. . founded by 12 oi. e 
Uffa in 575, and ended 1 in Cambridge, with bor Cambridge | 
793. : Ile of Ely. | Ely. 


( Cornwall — — Launceſton 


4. weſt Saxons, founded by | Devon 
Cerdic in 512. It ſwal- | Dorſet — 
| lowed up all the othery Somerſet — 
ſtates in 827, and ended | Wilts — _ 
at the NG HAM in 1006. Hants — 
Berks — 


8 N Lancaſter— —Lancaſter — 
1York- | —t — York 2 4 
Durham — 


5. Northumberland, ded Chuttbeland i alCoutitle: 


| by Ida, in 574. and ended Weſtmorland — - —|Appleb 
ION | Northumberland, iNewcal 
„ and Scotland to the 

| 5 L Frith of Edinburgh 


5 Eel Saxony founded by ] Eſſex — 
Fxchewin in $527, and þ Middleſex, and part London. 


ended in 746. of Hertford 


ä — 


7 Glouceſter — —Glouceſter 


Hereford — —Hereford 
Worceſter - — —'Worceſter 


Leiceſter — | — ſter. 


| Rutland — — {Oakham 
8 Northampton 
| i Lincoln — Lincoln 
7 · Mercia. founded Cridda' Huntio on _ "RE 
in 48 i 4 Bedfor — Bedford 
$02, 200 CRC "14 Buckingham —Ayleſbury 
. | -* _ * Oxfert” "== wo ORCS 
Stafford — —Staffor d 
Derby — — Derby 
Salop, — — [Shrewſbury 
Nottingham Nottingham 
Cheſter, VV 
and the other part 75 
of Hertford I ertſord. 


Since 
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Since the Norman conqueſt in 1066, England has been ſe ſeparated into 
forty counties; and, for the c6nvenience of the e in the 
of juſtice, -has alſo been divided into portions, called circuits, which are 


_ viſited twics a year by the judges. Theſe circuits, with their ſeveral coun. 


* 


ties, and'the principal towns they contain, are as follow : 


; Circuit. bo Counties. ba | Chief Towns. F 


ana . otic ee ch ” 


3 ä Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 


| 3 | ing, Baintree, Stratford. 
3 | 5 1 * 2 Royſton, dir. 
5 tchin, Baldoc iſhops-Stort- 
e HE RT FORD, e ford, Berkhamſted, Hern ed, Bar- 
8 net. 
a Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Rocheſter, See Woolwich, 
Dover, Deal, Deptford, Fever: 
| ſham, Dartford, Romney, Sands 
- wich, Sheerneſs, Tunbri ge, Mar- 
| gate, Graveſend, Milton. 
ES -- "Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 
5 | Croydon, Epſom, Richmond, 
1 SURRY, 4 Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 
5 | | Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, 
. Egham, Darking. 
{ Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eanſt- Grin - 
- | ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Mid- 


KENT,- 


t. Home circuit, - 


= 


n * 


he -Petworth. 


Circuit. FR Counties. 1 Chief Towns. : 


— ——— — — 
| Ayleſbury, „Buckingham, Hig h Wick- 
{ ham, Great-Marlow, Stooy-Strat 

2 * e en D 

- | Bedford, Ampthi urn, Dun- 
BEDFORD... { ſtable, Lon, Biggleſwade. 5 
f Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, 
HUNTINGDON. { Godmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 

1 ſey, agg + 


. 9 . Newmarket, Roy- 


=» . } 7 
* 

4 ; 

/ 


| | - 


ag e 3 Sudbury, Leoſtoff, oy 

Newmarket, Aldborough, 
[ gay, ex home random Hale. 
- . worth, Mildenhall, Beccles, Frang- 
SUFFOLK, 4 lingham, Stow-market, Wood- 
{ 


2. Norfolk eireuit. 


: 
1 n FRY 
” 


bridge, Lavenham, Hadley, Longs 


holt. 
n. Thetford, Lyon, Yar- 
. mouth, 


| 
1 5 
NORFTOLE. 


miniſtration 


ESSEX, 1 $ Malden, Saffron- Walden, Bock- | 


i SUSSEX, I tuft, Shoreham, Arundel, Win- 
RE | chelſea, Battel, | 


Thetford, Strat ford, Eaſterberg - 


_ Circuit, 


Circ 


1 


0 441 1 


3. Oxford circuit. 


GLOUCESTER. | 


Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 
cheſter, Woodſtock. Jane. 
Reading, Windſor, Abingdon, Wal- 
ling ord, Newbury; Hungerford, 

| Maidenhead, Farrington, - Wan- 
tage, Oakingham. 
"Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 
part of Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 
Berkley, Durſley, Leechdale, Tet- 
bury, Sudbury, Wotton, Marſh- 


| | = Banbury, Chippingnorton, 


| WORCESTER. 


. | MONMOUTH. 


| HEREFORD, 


SALQP, 


$TAFFORD, 


fie Id. 
er Eveſham, Droitwich, 
Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kidder- 
minſter, Perſhore. By 
Monmouth, Chepſtow, Abergavenny, 
Caerleon, Newport. 
Hereford, Lermſter, Weobly, Ledbury. 
Kyneton, Roſs. 


Wenlock, Biſhop's-caſtle, Whit- 
church, Oſweſtry, Weon, Newport. 


e Ludlow, Bridgnorth, 


Line, Woolverhampten, Rugeley . 
Uttoxeter, Stone. 


* * 


+ Stafford, Litchfield, {Newcadle-vades- 


Circuit. 


5 oo ths 


4. Midland circuit. 


* F 


_ Counties, 


— 


- "yy 


| Chief Towns. 


— — 


i 


| WARWICK. 
| 


| 
| 


LEICESTER. | 
5 


NOTTINGHAM. 


[LINCOLN 


RUTLAND. 


| NORTHAMPTON j 


7 Warwick, Coventry 8 
Stratford- -upon- Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, Atherton. 


bray, Aſliby- de- la · Zouch, Boſ- 
worth Harborough, Loughbo- 
rough, 


iS inckley, Melton-Mow- 


Bakewell, Balſover. 

Nettingham, Southwell, Newait:, 
Eaſt and. Welt Redford, My.ns- 
field, Tuxford, Workſop, Plithe, 

Lincoln, Stamford, Boſton, Gran, 
tham, Croyland, Spalding, Neu- 
Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gains- 
borou gh, Louth, Horncaſtle. 

Oakham, Uppingham. 

ng eterborough, Da- 

ventry, Higham-Ferrers, Braek- 
ley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 

- Thrapſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 


DER B Y. * Cheſterſield, Workſworth, 


LL bam, Kettering, Rothwell. 


_ Cixcuit, 


r K 


r 4 A ne os on, 
- — 
- E = * k 
«* 4 5 


* 


| | . Chief Towns. 


* 
— — ke 4 3 


_— 


Bath, Wells, 


3 


X 


| Wincheſter, Southampton, portſ. 
mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 


ford; Newport, Yarmouth, and 
Cowes, in the Iſle of Wight. 


c Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 


Malmfbury, Wilton, Chippenham, 
Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
Bradford, Warminſter. 2 
Dorchefter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shafts. 
5 bury, Pool, Blandford, Bridport, 
Weymouth, Melcombe, Ware. 
part of Briſtol, Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, Ilcheſter, Mine- 
bury, Willington, Dulverton, Dun- 
f fler, Watchet, Yeovil, Somerton, 


1 Axbridge, Chard, "Bruton, Shep- 
ton-mallet, Croſcomb, Froome. 

Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid- 
deford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, 


Taviſtock, Topſham, Okehamp- 
ton, Aſhburton, Crediton, Moul- 
ton, Torrington, Totneſs, Axmin- 
ſter, Plymton, Honiton, Ilfracomb, 
Launceſton, Falmouth, Truro, Salt- 
zh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 


— — 
_ Helſtone, Penzance, Redruth. 


: L483 1 PN IR 


Chief "Towns. 


Circuit. | Counties. 
eee  7 I GOTIAMET nes een 
„ - "FRANTS: 
IWILTs.. 
. 4 k 
+, IDOESET. 
Tp | 
- 
£ [ | 
S N 
8 SOMERSET. 
5 85 
14 Fil 
| DEVON. 
= 
| CORNWALL. 
Circuit. | ] 83 
8 ö YORK. 
. 
8 
1 
© | DURHAM. 
| NORTHUMBER- 
* LAND. 


7 


* 


{ Newcaſtle, Tinmouth. North Shields, 


| 
8 ate 
1 


al 


York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
. . Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 
mond, Scarborough, Borough- 
bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Don- 
| caſter, Whitby, Beverley, North- 
£ Allerton, Burlington, Knares- 
borough, Barneſley, Sherborn, 
Bradford, Tadcaſter, Skipton, We- 
| ous 5 Ripley, Heydon, Howden, 
Thirke, Giſborough, Pickering, 


Varum. ˖ | 
Stockton, Sunderland, 
Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 
lington, Hartlepool. Awkland. 


Morpeth, Alnwick, Hexham. 
—_— Circuit. 


ton, Ringwood, Rumley, Arles. 


head, Milbourn-Port, Glaſton- 


Leſkard, Leſtwithiels, 


N. E. circuit. 


* * 


— 


1 


N. W. circuit. 


— 
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Counties. Chief Towus. 
rt(- 33 2 by Lancafter, Mancheſter, Preſton, La. 
3 8 pr J - verpoole igan, Warringto 
ra, 3 | LANCASTER. '\\ Rochdale, Bury, Ormikitk, Hawk: | 
Fl = * | * A head, Newton, | | | 
nd Dog | 4 Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Kirkby- | 
8 |] WESTMORLAND. | Steven, Orton, Ambleſide, Bur- ' 

gh 2 8 6 ton, Milthorpe. . + :- _ 
* 5 S STS „ Conkle, Pops, . 

f : awn J Wh en, Ravenglais, Egre- 
ge, 1 CUMBERLAND. 33 Keſwick, Workington, 
„ o 
It, The county of Middleſex, being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of 
re- judicature, is not included in the circuits, any more than Cheſhire, _ 


which, being a County Palatine; enjoys municipal laws and privileges of 
it's own. The following are the chief towns in thoſe counties. 


Middleſex. London, Cheſhire. Cheſter, Nantwich, : + 
Weſtminſter, Uxbridge, Macclesfield, Malpas, 
Brentford, Chelſea, | Nortwich, Middlewich, 

Highgate, Hampſtead, |  _ Sandbach, Congleton, ' 
Kenfington, Hackney, ' | Knotsford, Frodiſham, 
Hampton-Court, CT 


The counties of Durham and Lancaſter are alſo palatinates, but they 
are now comprehended in the circuits. A court of chancery, however, 
with it's chancellor, ſtill ſubfiſts in Lancaſter and Durham. ; 

The Principality of Wales is divided into four circuits. The following 
is a liſt of the counties and ths belonging to them . _ . 

£14.53: AQ TT RCTS gr WAKE: 
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Ta ip. i 7 Bad: 
4 Flint. | Holywell, | ., || ber. Knighton, | 
3 a : - — — — 
2 a... , Denbigh, Ruthyn, 3 Brecknock, Builht, 
| 5 Denbigh. V reno. | = recs, Hank , 8 
S nora: I Corded 
. Montgomery, ne Llandaff, Cowbridge, 
2 1 Llanvylin, Welch-|| 2? 8 Caerdiff, ä 
| 1 "I's pool. | 1 | 5 = Swanſey. | | 
54 CR: >" | t.David's, Pembroke; 
| , "1.1. Haverfordweſt, 
r [Pembroke] Ten, Filcard, .- 
= N -£ Milfordhaven. 
4 Bangor, Cc : | digan, Aberiſt- | 
8 | angor, Conway, || 5 rdigan, Aberiſt - 
> 12 Pullilly, Caernar- x Cardigan, Tok Llanbadarw- 
; 5 von. > vawr. 7 5110 
2 3 1 . NN * : 5 e 
| | | | ermarthen, Kidwel- 
Merio- Dolgelheu, Bala,  |Caermars| ly, Laniomdovery, 
neth, | Harlegh. then. Llandilovaw, Lang- 
Ge | | barn, Lanelthy. 
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40 Counties, which ſnd, up to 8 — 80 knights, 
25 Cities, (Ely none, Leddes ) 56 citizens, 
267 Boroughs, two each  — — 334 burgeſſes. 
1 e . beg, Bewdley, | 
= 8 8 5 burgeſſes. 


each | 
Univerſities. repreſentatives. 
©] hag” ow (ar aſlings, Dover Sandwich, DE Ns | 
Romney, Hythe, and their three 8 
"ns, bye, * and Sea ord) | ks 2215 
wn = WALES wet 
12 Counties, 3 — 12 knights. 
12 1 881 two, Mermneth none) if bios. . 
5 $COTLAN p. 
Shires, — — | — 30 knights. 
Boroughs, 112 ; N — 15 NF 


Total 5 558 


Beſide the 52 counties, into which England and Wales are divided, 
there are corporate cities, to 3 t we raping of a county are annexed 
by charter from the Sovereign. city of London is a-county diſ- 

tin& from Middleſex, and = W pry York, ? Cheſter, Briſtol, Norwich, 
Worceſter, Kingfton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tyne, are of theme 


8 counties, diſtinct from thoſe in which they ſitflated. 


Rivsss.} The principal rivers 1n England are, 1. The Thames, com- 


| hg the Tame and Iſis, of which the Ifis, the moſt confiderable 


riſes on the confines of Glouceſterſhire, and taking it's courſe E. 
receives the Churne; then running N. E. to Lechlade, in Wiltſhire, unites 
with the Colne, and becomes navigable ; continuing the ſame courſe. It 


receives the Windruſh, and paſſes on to Oxford, where it receives the 
- Cherwell, and, turning due South, proceeds to Abin on, and from 


thence to Dorcheſter, where it is joined by the Tame; after which, run- 


ning Eaſtward, it paſſes by Wallingford, Reading, Marlow, and Windlor, 


and from thence to b. Kin bn. a little below which, before Weſtminſter- 

bridge was built, it uſed” to meet. the tide, which now flows ny to Rich- 

mond, or a little higher; from thence it continues it's courſe Eaſtward to 

London; and afterwards dividing the counties of Kent and Eſſex, it falls 

brig the ſea at the Nore, and is navigable for ſhips as high as London- 
ridge. 

2. The Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge in in Kent, falls into the 


* wouth of the Thames at Sheernefs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips 


. jr ypc where the men of war are laid up. 
| 5 DE 3. The 


then turning North-Eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, viſits Drag ara! 


7 


J * 


E N O DM ww 


3. The Severn, Sabrina, eſteemed the fecond river in Eagland, has it's 
ſource in Plinlimmon-Hill in North-Wales, arid, runaing North-Eaſt to 
Welch Pool, becomes navigable there; after which it runs Eaſt to 
Shrewſbury, then turns to the South, viſiting Bridgnorth, Worceſter, and 


Tewkſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon. It paſſes by Glouceſter, 


bends to the South-Weſt, and, receiving the Wye and the Uſk near it's 


' . mouth, diſcharges itſel* into the Briſtol channel near King-Road, where 
the great ſhi lie that cannot get to Briſtol This is a very rapid 
fiream, an Lee | 12 


d tly overflows the adjacent country. 2 
4. The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Sraffordſhire, and, running 
South-Eaſt by Newcaſtle-under -Line, divides that country in two parts: 


- 


running the whole length of that county to Lincolnſhire, and being joi 


by the Oule, and ſevaral other rivers «wards the mouth, obtains the name 
0 2 


the Humber, falling into the ſea, 8. E. of Hull. 


The Ouſe, which rifing in the North of Yorkſhire, runs South is | 
| You, and falls into the Humber, having received the Wharfe, the Aire, 
the Caulder, and the Don, which unite their ſtreams before tay: fall 

falls 


into the Ouſe: the Perwent alſo runs from North to South, 
into the Ouſe. c 


6. Another Ouſe, which, riſing in Bucks, runs Eaſt through Bedford- 


ſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and the Iſle of Ely, and falls into the fea near 
Lynn in Norfolk, carrying with it the waters of ſeven counties. we 
h- 


7, The river Cam riſes in Hertfordſhire, and, running Nort 


through Cambridge, joins the Ouſe in the Ille of Ely, the united fam 


falling into the fea at Lynn in Norfork. | | 
8. The Tyne runs from Weſt to Eaſt through Northumberland, and 
falls into the Get man ſea at Tinmouth below Newcaſtle, 


* 
- 


9. The Tees runs from Weſt to Eaſt, dividing Durham from Vorkſhire, 
and falls into the German Sea below Stockton. The Tweed runs from 


19 Eaſt on the borders of Scotland, and falls into the German Sea at 
WIC 2 4 
10. The Eden runs from South to North through Weſtmorland and 
Cumberland, and, paſſing by Carliſle, falls into Sol ay Frith below that 
city. N a , * | 
3 The Lower Avon runs Weſt through Wiltſhire to Bath, and then, 
dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Briſtol, falling into 
the mouth of the Severn below that city. Ol CNT w/o 
12. The Derwent, which runs from Eaft to Weſt through Cumberland, 
and, paſſing by Cockermouth, falls into the Iriſn Sea a little below. 
13. The Ribble, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt through Lancaſhire, and, 
paſſing by Preſton, diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh Sea. ſt 
14. The Merſey, which runs from the South-Eaſt to the North-Wef, 
through Cheſhire, and, then dividing Cheſhire from Lancaſhire, paſſes by 
Liverpool, and falls into the Iriſh Sea a little below that town. And, © 


15, The Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, fall- 
ing into the Iriſh channel helow Cheſter. | 1 2 


LAxESs.] There are not many Lakes in England; the largeſt are in 


the Iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire; viz, 1. Soham- Mere; 2, Wittletea⸗ 
Mere; and, 3. Ramſey-Mere. In Winter, or in a rainy ſeaſon, all chuie 
Meres are overflowed, and form one great lake of 40 or go miles im cir- 
cumference. Wynander-Mere is in Weſtmoreland, There are aifo ſume 


Enall lakes in Lancaſhire, which go by the uame of Derwent waters. 
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| | _ Capes ANd -Promow TORIES.) Flamborough-Head in Vorkſhire; 


| Head in Yorkſhire; Wintertonneſs in Norfolk; Eaſtonneſs in 
Norfolk; Orfordnefs in Suffolk; Waltonnaze in Eflex ; North Foreland, 


South Foreland, Dungeneſs in Kent; Beachy-Head in Suſſex; Dunnoſe 


and the Needles on the Ifle of Wight; Feverel Point in Dorletſhire ; Race 
'of Portland in Dorſetſhire; Berry Point, Star Point, bolt-Head, on the 
South of Devonſhire; Lizard-Point, Land's End, Trevoza-Point, in Corn- 
wall; Hartland-Pomt, Bag-Point, in the North of Devonſhire ; Naſh. 
Point, Worm's-Head in Glamorganſhire, St. Goven's-Point, and Biſhop 


2 


55 and his Clerks, in Pembrokeſhire, e e in Cardiganſhue; 
Sarnabuek-Point in Merionethſhire; Brayehil | 
Angleſey ; Ormihead in Devonſhire; 


put-Point in Caernarvon- 


and St. Bee's-Head in Cumberland. 


-/ Bars AND Miverar. Waters. ] The principal hot-baths are thoſe 
of Bath and Briſtol in Somerſetſhire, and Buxton Wells in Derbyſhire, 


The beſt mineral waters are thoſe of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Northall, 


Barnet, Hampſtead, Iilington, Acton, Cobham, Harrow gate, and Scarbo- 
rough. The laſt is become one of the principal reſorts in the kingdom, 


for perſons of diſtinction,” in Summer- time. 


Aix. ] The air is not ſo cold in Winter, or hot in Summer, as in coun- 


tries on the continent which lie under the ſame parallel; but on the other 


hand our air is not ſo pure, nor have we ſo much clear ſettled weather as 
the inhabitants upon the continent enjoy both in Winter and Summer. 


The weather is continually changing, a month of ſerene ſettled weather | 
os ag ſeen in England, Notwithſtanding this irregularity, the air 


| is not unwholeſome, unleſs in the fens and ſalt marſhes near the 
fea. Great droughts or barren ſeaſons are very unfrequent in England. 
A perpetual verdure is alfo ſeen on the ſurface of the earth, while the 


ground appears like a barren deſart in other countries, during the hot 
months; and in the winter the harbours in Holland and Germany are 


blocked up with ice, when our's, which lie in the ſame latitude, are open. 
The winds are weſterly here the greateit part of the year; and theſe are 
eſteemed the moſt healthful. 
uſually in the Spring, and are often prejudicial to fruit, as well as to the 
health of the natives. Se Uh. | 2 


Fack or THE CounTRY.] The country towards the South conſiſts 
chiefly of little fruitful hills and vallies, champaign fields, incloſed grounds, 
arable, paſture, and meadow lands, woods, foreſts, parks, and chaces, 
| bly intermixed. The higheſt hills in the country are thote of 

Peak in Derbyſhire, the Pendle, &c. in Lancaſhire, the Wrekin in 
Shropſbire, the Wolds in Yorkſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the 
Chiltern in Bucks; Malvern in Worceſterſhire, the Chiviot-hills, and 
others on the borders of Scotland, and thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden 
in Wales. The principality of Wales indeed, and the northern parts of 
the Iſland, are the moit mountainous diſtricts of the country. 

There are few foreigners that are not charmed with the beautiful ap- 
pearance of England in general; as well in the more fruitful counties, 
as in thoſe that are not ſo; and particularly in the neighbourhood of 
capital towns. I he diviſion of the fields with green hedges the con- 
venient roads that croſs the country; the fruittul and well watered vales; 
the gently riting grounds and hills, either cultivated to the top, or covered 
with valuable woods; the number of pleaſantly tituated tow ns, villages, 
* | | — geullcincus 
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The Eaſt and North-Eaſt winds ſet in 
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there are ſcarce any remaining, except the foreſt of Windſor, New- Foreſt, 


the Foreſt of Dean, and Sherwood, a 10 ent ix 


WE 
* * 


Fon ksr-TxEEG. ) The timber growing in this Hand 1s chiefly oak, aſh, 


elm, and beech. . There are alſo walnut trees, poplar, maple, hornbeam; 
hazle,” willow, fallow, fycamores, arbelles, and fon 
wood, which are not honoured with the name of timber, and yet are ex- 
ccedingly-ufeful and ornamental,” .... ro oet ann 

Te has been remarked, by good judges, that the Englith oak, 'eſpecilly 
that growing in clayey ſoils, is the belt oak in the know'n world for ſnip- 
buildin WIEN 42 BTR. HONED | BIG DIL 24-501 ne 88 | i e 8 
* The plantations of hops are very" conſiderable in England; theſe 
abound chiefly in Kent, f 


parts of the kingdom. t - £7 * | 2 
| $011, Au D PRODUCE.) The ſoil is generally clay, but in many places 


E and ſand; the clays produce good wheat and heans, the other 


arley and oats, and both of them good peaſe. The clays were eſteemed 
much the richeſt till of late years; but ſince the method has been diſco- 
rered of improving the light ground by turnips, and of preparing it for a 
crop of barley, it almoſt equals the other, except in very dry years, when 


the. grain that is ſow'n on the light grounds is liable to be burnt up. The 


lands of England have been doubled, and eyen trebled in their value of 


late years, in many places, by incloſing and ſowing them with clover, 


cinque-foil, tre- foil, lucerne, and other graſs-{ceds, | 8 


Favirs.)] Kent is famous for it's orchards of apples and cherries ; but 
5 countries afford ſuch plenty of apples for cyder as Herefordſhire and 
— ͤ ß 2 . 


+ Beſide: apples, pears, and cherries, already mentioned, England pro- 


duces a great variety of other excellent fruits, fuch as peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, pl ums, grapes, ſtrawberries, raſberries, currants, gooſeberri 

xc. But theſe fruits. are not in general fo high · flavoured as they are in 
botter climates, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons. In Eſſex and Cambridge we 
meet with fields of ſaffron; and in Bedfordſhire and Bucks, with woad 
for dying. The kitchen gardens abound in artichokes, aſparagus, colli- 


flowers, turnips, muſhrooms, carrots, potatoes, onions, cabbages, peaſe, 


kidney-beans, Windſor - beans, and variety of other pulſe, ſpinnage, beets, 
lettuce, celery, and of late plenty of broecoli, and all manner of herbs for 
fallad. No better po can be given of the perfection to which gardening 
Is dis than that : 5 

ane million of- inhabitants, is, in general, plentifully f 
kinds of herbage fit for the rale, from gardera and 


ſurrounding, 


ſome other ſpecies or 


Worceſterſnire, and about Farnham in 
Surrey; and there are good quantities of flax and hemp ſow'n in' ſome 


London, and it's neighbourhgod, containing near 
plied with all 


within 
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; : h , ' | 8 2 5 

8 5 2 8 „„ e 2 ? £5 
within the diſtance of about twelve miles: a ſcarcity of garden-fluff is ſel. 1 
"om felt except in à remarkable ſeyere wintrr. 
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0 nTITY or Corn” PRoDUCED.] It has been computed, . that the 


-arable lands, ſow 'n with wheat in England, annually produce thirty-four 
millions of buſhels of that grain; of which, in good years, great quanti- par 
: ties are exported, and the reſt converted into excellent bread an flour, ber 
and conſumed in the kingdom. According to Dr. Davenant there is about Pr 
| the ſame quantity of barley annually produced, of which twenty-three . 
| millions X buſhels are conyerted firſt into malt, and afterwards into ale $00 
| and beer; one million more of buſhels, made into malt, is converted into beet 
_ Jpirits and ſtrong water - and ten millions, the reſidue, of the thirty-four 10 
millions of buſhels of barley unmalted, is either made into bread, ex- 7 
rted into ſome foreign markets, or uſed for ſeed at home. Since Dr, " 
Davegant wrote, great part of the light lands, which uſed to be ſow'n with uy 
rye, are ſow'n with barley, and, by late improvements, produce as good kh 
crops of that grain as the richeſt lands in the kingdom; conſequently we 2 : 
have much greater quantities of barley annually, than when the former 1 f 
calculations were made. Of rye we have the leaſt ſow'n at preſent of any 15 
kind of grain. The lands are too good for this grain, and the common BY f 
people are in general too nice to eat the hread made of it. With horſe boch 
grain, ſuch as peaſe, beans, vetches, and oats, there are as large quanti- ſy 
dies of land fow'n annually, as there are with wheat; rye, and barley toge- Ml 1 1 
ther; for the very ſame land, that is fow'n'one year with theſe kinds of mall 
grain, is the Es Cara with horſe-corn, and every third year the land lies | 
Klo in the common fields; but in the incloſed grounds, where the pat 
huſbandman can dung and improve his land at pleaſure, he has uſually a oh 
crop every Fears, 4 Alg | PR $34 + * 5 "IE * 8 : | ls | Fr 
AxINAISs.] This kingdom affords heat cattle, ſheep, horſes, aſſes, and 8 
ſome mules, goats, red and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, add 
Icquirrels, ferrets, weazels, lizards, otters, badgers, hedgchogs, cats, pole- Th 
cats, rats, mice, and moles; which being common to all the neighbouring im 
countries, L ſhall only make particular mention of thoſe in which we ar BY 


allowed to excel. 


The Engliſm oxen are the largeſt and beſt that are to be met wih I bug 


by the Engliſh; aud the fineſt horſes from Afia, Africa, Spain, and other 


twelye millions of fleeces ſhor'n eng which, at a medium of eigh- 
teen pence a fleece, makes 900,000 bo 


eſe fleeces, when manufactured, 
oduce five times as much, that is, four millions and a half, 
The horſes for the road and the chace are beautiful; they are about 
fifteen hands high, and extremely well proportioned; and fo fleet, that it 


is not uncommon to run twenty miles in leis than an hour. 


© The -horſes for draught, either for coach or waggon, are ſcarce to be 
paralleled ; of theſe our cavalry formerly conſiſted. There are not betta 


charging horſes. in the world; but the cuſtom has been lately adopted of 
- mounting our. cavalry upon horſes of a lighter kind. er 


The breed of horſes, of late years, has been particular attended to 
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places, 
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any where: there is à ſmaller ſpecies bred in Wales and the North, ape 
and the fleſh of theſe is as good for domeſtic confumption as the for- bag 
The ſheep are valuable for their fleeces and fleſh ; thoſe of Lincolnſſiire ſh ar 

are extremely large; but the fleſh' of the ſmall down muttou is moſt ad- Mr. 
mired; and the wool af both exceeds any in Europe. With regard to the in the 
number of ſheep in England, it is computed that there are no leis than mag 
uring 
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places have been imported; at expetices, to unite all their qualities 
in the _— breed; and indeed they are arrived at ſuch excellence, that 


wt 


ople in Europe are deſirous of having fine Engliſh hunters;- - 


maſt of t 
particularly the French, who buy up great numbers every year: the num- 
ber exported, and the vaſt number uſed for carriages and fot the. ſaddle, . 
mote the breed of horſes in preference to other cattle. The benefit of 
individuals is perhaps more attended to in this practice, than the-general 
od of the nation; for the allotment of ſuch a quantity of land as is 
necefary-for the ſubſiſtence of ſo large a breed of horſes, muſt in the end-. 
tote detrimental to agriculture, which is the ptiheipal reſource and 


1 


wealth of every ſtate. 


The tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, poultry, geeſe, ſwans, ducks; 
and tame-pigeons. The wild 13 buſtards, e wild:ducks, teal, 
wigeon; plover, pheaſatits, partridges, woodcocks, . grouſe, quail, ſnipes, _ 
1 rees, à very delicate but rare ſort of bird, chiefly. found in the 
fens about Lincolnſhire, wood-pigeons, hawks of various kinds, black- - 
birds, thruſhes, nightingales, goldfinches, linnets, larks, &c, and of late 
there are great quoters of Tone pins ary DAVOS Co coo tt 
The ſtreugth, courage, and fidelity of the Englith maſtiff-dog, and the 
boldneſs and ferocity of the bull-dog and game-cock, are not to be 
Pn among creatures of the like kind in any country. A true-bred. 


 bull-dog will ſuffer death rather than quit his hold, and will run'at E 


bull even though his legs be cut off; and a game- cock, of a true breed, 


neter quits his adverſary while life remains in either: but theſe qualities T 
degenerate when the creatures are tranſported to other countries. | 


Fen AND FISHER TES. ] England abounds in a great variety of excellent 
fixer ii, ſuch as carp, tench, eels, pike or jacks, falmon, trouts, perth; 
ſmelts, gudgeons, plaice, flounders, — Is, roach, daice, ſnad, mullet, 
haddock, and brem. RC 1 1 I, 

The ſeas produce cod-fiſh, herrings, pilchards, oyſters, lobſters, crabs, 
ſhrimps, and all manner of ſhellfiſh. The herrings and pilchards are 
exported to the Streights in great quantities, and produce very valuable 
returns of the produce of thoſe countries in the Mediterranean; but the 
Dutch ſend abroad forty times the quantity of herrings the Engliſh do, 
eſpecially to Germany and the Baltic. There is alſo a cod-fſhery on the 
Dogger - bank, a ſand between Britain and Holland, where both the Eng- 
lin and Dutch take great quantities of that Kind of fiſfnmn. 
Mixx als.] Among theſe, the tin - mines in Cornwall ate deſervedly 
in the higheſt eſtimation; which they have preſerved from the res 
moteſt times. Since the Engliſh have diſcovered the method of manufac- 
turing their tin into plates, theſe mines are become extremely valuable tothe - 
nation. The tin-works in Cornwall are under certain regulations, called 
the Stannary Laws; and the miners, a remarkable body of people, ſince 


their number is ſaid to amount to 100,000, have privileges of their own. -. 


Britain produces alſo copper, iron, and lead ore, the lait of which is fre- 

vently mixt with a portion of filver. There are good quarries of tree- 

one and ſome of marble, particularly in Derbyſhire: and Devottſhires 

ear Plymouth there is a marble, which very much reſembles the Egyptian _ 

anite, but the extreme hardneſs of it makes it very difficult in working. _ 

Lie alum and ſalt-pits in Northumberland and Cheſhire are very donfi- 

able; and the Engliſh fullers-earth is of fuch ſingular uſe_ in the 

Fon. trade, that it's exportation is prohibited. Fit and ſea-conl abound 

i fever counties; but the coal-pits in the Biſhopric of Durham and in 
8 3 2 R Northumberland, 
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fea, with that valuable fuel. 
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not ſeem to excel; but we import much more than we ſhould, i 
en Britiſh 3 were taken off. 5 


ſuperior to choſe of moſt hations; and, as theſe are ſituated in all parts 


* IS - 
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off 


— 


| Northum berland, which are ſhipped at Newcaſtle and Sunderland, ſupply 
nd 


the city of London, and many other great towns in England, and beyo 


MaxuUFACTURES AND TRAFFIC.) There is ſcarce a manufacture in 


Europe that is not brought to great n in England, and therefore 
a 


it is-unneceffary to enumerate them all, The woollen manufacture is the 


moſt conſiderable, and exceeds in goodneſs and N that of any other 
n 


nation. Hard- ware is another very great article, the Engliſh locks, edge. 
tools, guns, ſwords, and other arms, are the beſt in the world; houſhold 
uterifils of braſs, iron, pewter, and earthen-ware, are alſo conſiderable 


articles of trade, ind the clocks and watches made in England are in high 
- eſteem for the ſolidity and accuracy of the workmanſhip. |. There are but 


few manufactures we are defective in. In thoſe of lace and paper we do 
the duty 


As to the foreign traffic, the woollen manufacture is ſtill the great 
foundation and ſupport of it. To Holland, Germany, Ruſſia, Turkey, 
the Eaſt and welt Indies, Spain, Portugal, and Ireland, we export vaſt 
quantities, for which we receive the roduce of ſeveral countries in return; 


ad from ſome places a balance in ſpecie; but the moſt profitable trafic 


we have is with our own plantations in America, which we furniſh with 
moſt” of their cloathing and furniture, receiving either ſpecie, or mer- 
chandiſe from thence which produces it. Leather, corn, lead and coals, 
are very conſiderable articles alſo. in our exportation. But the trade the 
Englth carry on with ſome of the neighbouring nations is much to their 
diſadvantage. France takes but little of our produce, and much of our 


ſpec, which we lay out with that country chiefly in the articles of luxury, 
at th 


e balance is greatly on her fide. The trade to Sweden is alſo very 


prejudicial, where we barter. filyer for,copper and iron, when we might 
have them from our own plantations in America, in return for our manu- 


factures. The late acts of parliament for importing pig-iron, and now 


dreſs this grievanſgſce. 1 25 7 TAE | 
The poſſeffions-and- trade of Great Britain are ſo extenſive and eompli- 


likewiſe bar-iron- from the plantations, duty-free, will contribute to re- 


cated, that to deſcribe them minutely would take up too much room in 


a work of this kind, and would alſo he inconſiſtent with it. It may, how- 
ever, be proper to obſerve that the trade of this country did not be 


in to 
acquire any degree. of conliſtence till the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 
the ſixteenth century. Money then bore an intereſt of 12 per cent. and the 
value of land was rated at about 11 years purchaſe; the cuſtoms on trade 
produced about 36, ooo l. yearly; theſe were, within the next hundred 
ars, increaſed above tenfold; and, before the end of the leventeenth 
century, the cuſtoms produced little ſhort of a million, In Elizabeth's 


reign ſome American colonies were formed; and a trade to Aſia, Africa, 


< America, was begun, and carried to ſome height. Britain began to 


find it's own importance in point of ſituation for foreign trade; which ws 


d 
tected by the naval power of the government. | 
"The ſereral wars in which England has been concerned, and the ſubſe 
quent treaties of peace, have rendered the Britiſh domains, at this time, 


readily undertaken by inerchants, when they found they could be pro- 


of the world, conſequently her trade with them muſt be very extenſive 
Her poſſeſſions in America alone conſtitute a great empire, beſide the ſerc- 


in the Caribbean ſea, called the Weſt Indies, under her . 
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ment: her territories and ſettlements on the Atlantic coaſt of Africa are 
many and valuable; but her dominions in Aſia, which are enjoyed under 
certain reſtrictions by the Eaſt India company, are a ſource of the greateſt 
wealth. The Company has a temporary monopoly of the trade, for 
which they pay a large annual tribute to government, beſide a vaſt fum of 
money whenever their charter expires, and they apply to parliament for 
a renewal of it. 1 | de on A 

Though the foreign traffic carried on by England be of great value, 
yet it 18 5 no means to be compared with it's inland trade. The annual 
value of the manufactures and productions of England is ſaid to be above 
forty-two millions ſterling. Wh | : 11. 

; ConsTITUTION AND Laws.) There is no kingdom in Europe in which 
the life, liberty, and property of every ſubject from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, is ſo effectually ſecured, as under the Engliſh conſtitution. The 
baſis of this civil and political freedom, the principle upon which all parts 


of the conſtitution depend, is, that the legiſlative power, that is to ſay, 
the power of eſtabliſhing, 8 altering, er amending laws, be- 
1 


longs to the parliament. The conſtituent parts of Parliament are the 
King, the Houſe of Lords, and the Houſe of Commons. | 
The Houſe of Commons, or Afembly of the repreſentatives of the 
people, is compoſed of the. deputies: of the feveral counties, each of 
which ſends two; of the deputies of certain towns, of which London, in- 
eluding Weſtminſter and Southwark, ſends eight, other towns, two or one; 
and of the deputies of the univerfities of Oxtord and Cambridge, each of 
which ſends two. or TED. Ll ; 
Scotland, ſince the Act of Union, ſends forty-five deputies; theſe added 


to the fore-mentioned make up the number of five hundred and fifty- 


eight, Theſe deputies, though ſeparately elected, do not repreſent the 
town or county alone that has choſen them, but when once they have 


taken their ſeats, they repreſent collectively the whole body of the nation. 


A member for a county muſt be born a ſubject of Great Britain, and be 


poſſeſſed of a landed eſtate of fix hundred pounds a year; and for a town 
| 


or borough, three hundred. | | | 

The qualification neceſſary for giving a vote for a county, is, that the 
voter ſhould poſſeſs a freehold of. forty ſhillings er annum in the county. 
The qualifications of electors in towns or boroughs are expreſſed in their 
ae | | | 

The Parliament is afſembled by an order from the King to. the Lord 
Chancellor for that purpoſe ; who, upon receiving the order, ſends a writ 
under the great ſeal of England to the ſheriff of every county, directing 
him to take the neceſſary 1 for the election of the members of the. 
county. Three days after the reception of the writ, the ſlieriff muſt ſend 
his precepts to the magiſtrates of the towns and boroughs, to order them 
ving four days notice of it. The ſheriff muſt proceed to the election 
or the county, not ſooner than ten days, nor later than ſixteen, after the 
reception of the writ. | 4 | | 


= 


A ſecond conſtituent branch of the Parliament is the Houſe of Peers 


or Lords, which is compoſed of the Lords $piritual, who are the Arch- 


biſhops of Canterbury and York, and the twenty-four Biſhops ; and of 
the Lords Temporal, under their reſpective titles of Dukes, Marquiſes, 


Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons. Sixteen only of the Scotch Peers, choſen 


lor that purpoſe, have a right to fit in the Engliſh Houſe of Lords. 


* 


to make their election within eight days after the reception of the precept, 


* 
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the King is a third-conftitu*nt branch of Parliament, Ee alone can 
conxoke, diſſolve, or prorogue it. : v3 5 


4 o 


| 


Whenever the . neets, either after prorogation, or after a 
_ - new election, the King either goes to it in perſon, or appoints roper 
. officers to repreſent him on that occaſion, and Peg the ſeſſion, by laying 
before the Parliament the ſtate of public affairs, and inviting the members 
to take them ind conſideration. This Pf ner of the King, either real 
or repreſented, is always neceſſary at a firſt meeting p46 Mig! - 
The Parliament, which is then legally intruſted with the eore of the 
national concerns, enters upon it's functions, and continues to fit till it 
3s either prorogued or diſſolved. The two Houſes of Peers and Commons, 
aſſemble ſeparately ; the former under the prefidence of -the Lord Chan. 
cellor, the latter under that of the Speaker; and both may adjourn to 
e ee he 
Each of the two Houſes has the right of a negative on the bills framed 
by the other; and the King has his negative upop every bill coming from 


All money-bills, however, have their beginning in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; the Lords cannot take this object into conſideration, except in 
Lonſequence of a bill preſented to them by the Lower Houſe. The Com- 
mons have at all times been ſo jealous of this privilege, that they have 
never ſuffered. the Lords even to make any change in the money: bills 
Which they haye ſent to them, but they are obliged ſimply to reject or 
EF t IE EL TIRE 58 „ r 
When a certain number of bills are ready for the King's deciſion, he 
s to parliament in the {ame ſtate with which he 8 it; and while 
he is ſcated on the throne, one clerk, who has a liſt of the bills, reads 
them, and another gives or refuſes the royal aſſent. 
8 When the royal aſſent is giyen to a public bill, the clerk ſays, L- Roi h 
went, If the bill be a private one, he ſays, Sort fait comme il oft deſiri. If 
the bill be far ſubſidies, he ſays, Le Ro: remercie ſes loyaux frjr&s, accipte 
aur beneyolence, el ainſi le weut. If the King does not think! proper to give 
his aſſent to the bill, the clerk ſays, Le Roi Sadwijera, 
The cuſtom of declaring the King's aſſent in French was introduced 
at the Conqueſt, and has heen ſince continued, as other matters of form. 
When the parliament is prorogued or diſſolved, it ceaſes to act; but 
it's laws ſtill continue in force, and the King is charged with the exe- 
cution of them. The King, in the exerciſe of his powers of government, 
is no more than a magiſtrate, and is obliged to be directed by the laus, 
which bind him as well as his ſubjectts. e 
The firit prerogative of the King, in his capacity of ſupreme magil- 
trate, has for it's object the adminiſtration of 9 7 e 
le is the ſource of all judicial power in the ſtate, the chief of all the 
gourts of law; and the judges are only his ſubſtitutes: every thing is 
tranſacted in his name; the judgments are given under his ſeal, and are 
gxecuted by his othcers. 5 * „„ | 
Ide King can pargon offences, that is, remit the puniſhment awarded 
in _corffequence of his proſecution, „ F 
The King's next prerogative is, that of being the fountain of honour, that 
is, the gigributer of titles and dignities: he creates the peers of the 
realm, and þeſtows the different degrees of inferior nobility. He diſpoſes 
of the different high offices of the ſtate in every department. 
The King 15 allo the ſuperintendent ef commerce; he has. the pre- 
rogative of regulating weights and meaſures; he alone can coin money, 
and can giye 3 currency to joreign coin. Feet ee fl 
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| (He is the ſupreme head of the church, and in this capacity a 
biſhops, and the two Archbiſhops : he alone can convene the al 
the clergy. 6244 I EE Tong bk N 
ln right of his crown, the King is Generaliſſimo of all ſea or land 
forces: he alone can levy troops, equip fleets, build fortreſſes,” and fill 
the poſts in them, | K it o ; 
With regard to foreign nations, the King is the repreſentative and de- 
poſitary of all the power and collective majeſty of the nation: he ſends 
and receives Ambaſſadors; he contracts alliances, and has the power of 
declaring war, or of making peace, upon any terns he thinks proper. 
A King of England would, therefore, enjoy all the prerogatives that 
have ever been claimed by the moſt abſolute monarchs," had not the con- 
ſtitution wiſely contrived an expedient by which this authority is moſt 
effetually moderated. This is, that the re reſentatives 'of the people 
have it in their power, at any time, to render theſe prerogatives una- 
railing, by withholding the ſubſidies, which the King can obtain onyx 
from their liberality, the revenue of the crown, except what is granted 
by parliament, being very inconſiderable. n...... ATLAS 

The King of England, therefore,. may raiſe troops, and fit ont fleets, 
but without the concurrence of his parliament he cannot maintain them. He 
can beſtow places and employments; but cannot without his parliament pay 
the ſalaries attached to them. He can alſo declare war, but, unleſs ſupported _ 
by his parliament, it is impoſſible for him to carry it on. This power 
in the repreſentatives of the people, to grant or refuſe ſubſidies to the 
crown at pleaſure, is one of the chief hinges upon which the freedom of 
the Eaglih conſtitution turns. 1 1 ESO. 
The Ariſtocratic part of the ſtate have alſo their own privileges. Al- 
though the peers are created by the crown, yet their honours are heredi- 
tary, and cannot be taken from them, any more than their lives and 

eſtates, unleſs forfeited by the commiſſion of high treaſon. ' A nobleman . 
— car be tried by the Houſe of Peers, and is ſubject to no other juriſ-— 

jon. | . . * 
The Houſe of Peers is the ſupreme court of civil judicature in the 
kingdom, receives appeals from all the other courts in civil cauſes, and 
determines finally upon them. 6 „ Troee no, 
The Houſe off Peers has the power of wg em, and committirig to 
riſon any man, except a member of the, Houſe of Commons, who has 
been guilty of a breach of privilege, or has caſt reflections upon their 

Judicature, This power laſts no longer than while the parliament is fit- 
"my for when that riſes, theſe priſoners are releaſed of courſe, | bf 
But there are other reſtrictions on the power of the crown, beſide 

the one above mentioned, reſpecting the ſubſidies. Thus, for inſtance, . 

though the excluſive right aſſemblin g parliaments be veſted in the 

Sovereign, yet he is obliged to aſſemble one, at leaſt once in tkiree 
ears. Writs for aſſembling a parliament muſt be fled at teaſt forty days 
fore it's firſt meeting. Upon the ſame principle, the King cannot 

abridge the term he has once fixed for a prorogation, except in caſe of a 

rebellion, or of imminent danger of a foreign invaſion, in both which | 

inſtances fourteen days notice mult be given. 

Though the King be the head of the church, he cannot alter the eſta - 
bliſhed religion, or call individuals to an account for their religious prin- 
ciples. He cannot even profeſs'any religion except that of the church of 

England, The crown has been hereditarily ſettled in the Hanover line by 

kreral acts of parliament, upon exprefs conditions; that the King fuc-" 
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. them, and to reſtrain and prohibit this exceſs. 


es ai _ 
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ceeding to the throne ſhall not profeſs the religion of the Church of 


Rome, nor marry any perſon of that perſuaſion, nor ſubvert the conſtitu- 
tion. This, and a ſolemn promiſe to govern the kingdom according to 


the ſtatutes, laws, and cuſtoms of the realm, is the tubſtance of the oath 
taken at the coronation. © _ | 


The King is the chief magiſtrate, but cannot make any alteration in the 
maxims and forms conſecrated by law or cuſtom, and has no kind of 
influence in the determination of cauſes. If he ſhould aſſiſt at a trial, it is 


; only as a private perion, and he can deliver no opinion. 
The King has the privilege of coining, but cannot alter the ſtandard. 


The King is commander in chief of the ſea and land forces, but cannot 
raiſe or augment them without the conſent of his parliament. | 


* 


There is alſo a body of troops that are intitled the Militia, which are 


conſidered as a conſtitutional force. Theſe are likewile under the com- 


mand of the King; but the railing, embodying, and augmenting of 


them is under the regulation of parliament. - The proviſion for the mi- 


litia, like that for the other forces, is not perpetual, but oniy made from 


But. there is no circumſtance in which the freedom of the Britiſh ſub- 


* 


ject is ſo eſſentially felt as in the ſyſtem of legiſlation, eſtabliſhed and 


tactiſed under this government. 


S > » 
* 


, The laws of England may, with propriety, be dividtd into two kinds; 
the tx non ſcripia, the unwritten, or common law; and the lex ſcripra, the 


_ written, or ſtatute law. 


The unwritten law is fo named, becauſe Kt founded on any know'n 


_ aft of the legiſlature, but receives it's force from immemorial cuſtom. 


The unwritten law includes not only generat cuſtoms, or the common law 


ſo called; but alfo the particular cuſtoms of certain parts of the king- 
dom; as well as thole parricular laws, that are by cuſtom obſerved only in 


certain courts and juriſdictions,  _- 


"Among the ſeveral objects ſettled by the common law, are, the rules of 
deſcent; the manner and form of acquiring and transferring property; 


the ſolemnities and obligations of contracts; the reſpective remedies of 


* 


civil injuries; and the different ſpecies of temporal offences, with the 
manner and degree of 3 . | 


„The ſource from which the deciſions of the common law are draw'n, 
is found in the collection of judgments which have been paſſed from 
time immemorial, and which are carefully preſerved under the title of 
Records, Extracts from theſe are publiſhed. from time to time under 


the name of Reports; which are continued in a regular ſeries as far back 


as the reign of Edward II. inchufively.. e 
The civil law, in the few inſtances where it is admitted in England, is 
alſo comprehended under the common la, becauſe it is of force only 


inaſmuch as it bath been authorized by precedent. It is uſed under dit. 
- Herent reſtrictions in the eccleſiaſtical courts, in the military courts, in 


the courts of admiralty, and in the courts of the two univerſities, But 
theſe are only inferior juriſdictions, which muſt conform to the ſtatute 


law of the kingdom, and are alſo under the controul of the common law 


courts. Theſe have a ſuperintendency over the former courts; to keep 
them within their reſpective; juriſdictions, to determine when they exceed 


wh 


An appeal lies from all theſe courts to the King in the laſt reſort. This 


__ circumſtance e that the juriſdiction exerciſed in them is derived from 
. the crown of England, and not from any intrinfic authority of their oun. 
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From theſe marks of ſuperiority it evidently appears, that the civil and 
canon laws are by no means a diſtin independent fpecies of laws in 
England; but are inferior branches of the cuſtomary or unwritten laws of 
F cd, 7 £0778 IT „1 | ee 

The written or ſtatute laws of the kingdom are ſtatutes, acts, or 
edicts, made by the . ht, „by and with the advice and conſent 


of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament aſſem- 
bled. The oldeſt of theſe now extant and printed in our ſtatute books is 


the famous Magna Charta, extorted by the Barons from King John at 


Runnymede, and afterwards confirmed in parliament under the ſubſequent 


reign of Henry III. This is ſaid to be the baſis upon which the liberties | 


of the Engliſh at this day are founded. The ſtatute law, being the reſult 


of the deliberations of the three conſtituent part of the legiſlature united, 


muſt in all caſes ſuperſede the common law. 


Theſe are the ſeveral grounds of he laws of England : over and above. | 


which, equity is alſo frequently called in, to aſſiſt, to moderate, and to ex- 
pro them. Therefore, beſide the liberality with which our common 

w judges interpret acts of parliament, and ſuch rules of the unwritten- 
law as are not of a poſitive kind, there are alſo courts of 


bliſhed for the benefit of the ſubject; to detect latent frauds and conceal - 


ments, which the proceſs of the courts of law is not adapted to reach; 


to inforce the execution of ſuch matters of truſt and confidence as are 


binding in conſcience, though not cognizable in a court of law; to deliver * 


from ſuch dangers as are owen to misfortunes and overſight ; and to give 
a more ſpecific relief than can always be obtained by the rules of the 
poſitive or common law. Such is the buſineſs of the courts of equity, 


which, however, are only converſant in matters of prope 


The different courts for the adminiſtration of juſtice in England, are 
the court of Common Pleas, the court of King's Bench, the court of 
Exchequer, and the court of Exchequer- chamber. AC 


- Thelſe- are-all holden in Weſtminſter-hall. The firſt of them is FREY | 


poſed of a lord chief juſtice and three paint judges, who ſit every day in 
the four terms to hear and determine all matters of law, ariſing in civil 
cauſes, whether real, perſonal, or mixed, and compounded of both. Ap- 
2 from it's judgements, uſually called Writs of Error, are brought be- 
ore the court of King's-Bench, i | 

The court of King's-Bench is the ſupreme court of common law in the 
kingdom. It is compoſed of a chief juſtice and three puiſas judges, The 


authority of this court is — high and tranſcendent. h ſuperintends all 


civil ——_ in the kingdom, and keeps all iaferior juriſdictions within 
their reſpective bounds, It commands magiſtrates and others to do what 
their duty requires, in every caſe where there is no other ſpecific remedy. 
It protects the liberty of the ſubject, by ſpeedy and ſummary interpoli- 
tion; and takes cognizance both of criminal and civil cauſes. Writs of 
error againſt. the judgements paſſed in this- court on civil matters are 
brought either before the court of Exchequer- chamber, or the Houſe of 
rds, according to the nature of the ſuit, and the manner in which it has 
been proſecuted. P. 33 4 N 
The Court of Exchequer is inferior in rank not only to the Court of 
King's Bench, but to the Common Pleas alſo. It ſits in a double capa- 
City, as a court of law and a court of equity. It was originally eſtabliſhed 
to determine thoſe cauſes in which the King, his ſervants, or accomptants 
were concerned; and has gradually become open to all perſons.. It is 
called the Exchequer, from the chequed cloth, reſembling a cheſs-board, 
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which! coves the table. In it's judicial capacity it is compoſed of the 
chiet baron r 1 e Pain ee 


baron, and three pui/ae barons. F bis | 
25 of this court lie immediately to the Houſe 
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When it ſits as a court of equity, it is holden in the exchequer-cham- 
ber before the lord treafurer, the chancellor of the exchequer, the chief 


from the equity · ſid 


* | Feers.;- but, from the common law-ſide, a writ of error mutt be firſt 
brought into the Exchequer-chamber. And from their determination there 


lies in the dernier relort a writ of error to the houſe of lords. 


41 8 


The court of exchequer- chamber hath no r juriſdiction, but is 
only à court of appeal, to correct the errors of other juriſdictions. When 


it fits to determine cauſes upon writs of error brought up from the com- 


mon law ſide of the court of exchequer, it confiſts of the lord treaſurer 
and lord chancellor, with the juſtices of the king's- bench and common 
pleas. In imitation. of this, a ſecond court of exchequer- chamber was 


erected in the reign of Elizabeth, conſiſting of the juſtices of the common 


s and the barons of the exchequer ; before whom writs of error may 
wy Gor to reverſe; judgements in certain ſuits originally begun in the 
court of king's Bench, When the court of exchequer : chamber is formed 

the twelve judges, to whom the chancellor is ſometimes added, it's 
office is to deliberate, and give an opinion on important and difficult caſes, 
before judgments are paſſed in thoſe courts where the cauſes are depend- 
Ing. 6 A | 1 2 7 
| Ape principal court of equity in England is the high court of chancery, 


the powers of which have been ſufficiently explained before, in the ac- 


count given of the manner in which equity is uſed in our laws. Beſide 
theie judicial powers, however, the ſole privilege of iſſuing original writs 
of all kinds is conſigned to this court. By writs we are to underſtand cer- 
tain forms of law made uſe of in the commencement and proſecution of 
an action at law againſt any individual, So important is it's office in this 
reſpect, that it has been called the ieina juftitiz, There are two offices 
under the direction of this court, whoſe buſineſs it is to iſſue out theſe 
writs. The Hanaper- office, for the writs relating to the ſubject; the Petty- 


bag - office, for thoſe in which the buſineſs of the King is concerned. 


Theſe writs, or h-evia, are the only legal modes by which a man may be 


taken into cuſtody in all civil caſes; and ſo jealous is the conſtitution of 


the perſonal freedom of the ſubject, that it any individual ſhould be im- 
priſoned even by the King's immediate order, or by any other authority 
except that of the legal proceedings above - mentioned, the Habeas Corpus 
act has been eſtabliſhed, by which any perſon fo arreſted, or conſined, has 


ad rit of hab-as corpus granted to him upon demand or motion made to he 


court of king's bench, or common pleas. The conſequence of this is, that 


one ot theſe courts, within three court - days after the return is made, is to 


examine and determine upon the legality of this commitment, and accord- 
ing to the rules of juſtice ſhalt either deliver, admit to bail, or remand 


- 


the priſoner, . 5 


Excellent as the laws of England are in their nature, Fo are not leſs ſo 


in their mode of proceeding to try any perſon accuſed, The deciſion of a 


cauſe is not veſted in the breaſt of the magiſtrate, but committed to the 


opinion of twelve perſons choſen indiſcriminately out of the county where - 


the offence has been committed, and who are ſuppeſed to be the equals or 


peers of the contending parties. This is what is called the Trial hy Jury, 


which has been of uſe from. time immemorial in this kingdom, and ſeems 
to have been cc with it's firſt civil government, However conſpicuous 
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the advantages of this mode of trial may be in regulating matters of pro- 
perty, they muſt be conſiderably heightened. when applied to criminal 


caſes. For the purpoſe of explaining the nature of this ſort of trial, we 
ſhall, therefore, give an account of the mode of proceeding in theſe caſes. 
When a perſon is charged with a crime, a magiſtrate, or juſtice of the 
peace, iſſues a warrant to apprehend him. This warrant is merely for the 
purpoſe of bringing the party before him. If it ſhould evidently appear 
— examination that the accuſation is groundleſs, the accuſed perion 
mult be immediately ſet at liberty: but if a ſuſpicion till lies againſt him, 
he muſt give bail for his appearance to anſwer to the charge, unleſs in 
offences of a capital nature, when he muſt be committed to priſon 1n order 

wats his trina at the enſwing K .. pe” 
The jury is of two kinds, the grand jury and petty jury. The grand 
jury is appointed, at every ſeſſion, to examine the priſoner a ſecond time, 
before he can be expoſed to the danger of a trial. This aſſembly muſt be 
compoſed of more than twelve men, and leſs than twenty-four; and is 
always formed out of the -moſt confiderable perſons in county. If 
twelve of theſe perſons, upon examining the evidence brought in ſupport of 


the charge, do not concur in the opinion that the accuſation. is well- 


unded, the party is immediately diſcharged; and if, on the contrary, 
they find the Mook ſufficient, the priſoner i ſaid to be indicted, and de- 


tained in order to go through the remaining proceedings. 


On the day of trial, the priſoner being brought to the bar of the court, 


the bill of indictment is read in his pretence, when v nne being aſked by 
a 


the judges how he will be tried, he anſwers, By God and my county; by, 


which he is underſtood to claim his priwilege of being tried by a jury. 
The ſheriff then appoints what is called the Petty Jury, This muſt 
compoſed of twelve men choſen out of the county where the crime was 
committed. Their names are then publicly called over, and, if no objec- 
tion be made to them, they are {wor*n to give a true verdict according to 
the evidence that ſhall appear before them. c n 
But as the fate of the priſoner depends entirely upon the men whe 
compoſe this jury, the law has given him the extenfive privilege of chal. 
lenging, or objecting to ſuch as he may think exceptionable. 2 
\ Thele challenges are of two kinds: the firſt, which is called the Chal. 
lenge to the Array, is intended to ſet the whole panel aſide; and is uſed 
when the priſoner thinks that the ſheriff who appointed the jury is not en- 
tirely an indifferent perſon in the cauſe. e. ; 
The ſecond kind of challenges are called to the polls, ix capita; and ate 
exceptions made by the priſoner againſt particular jurors, whoſe place is 
immediately ſupplied by others from the whole pannel appointed by the 
ſheriff at-eyery tcffion, and which conſiſts of forty-eight perions, twelve of 
whom are named to try each ſeparate cauſe. This jury is termed a pan- 
nel, and the jurors are ſaid to be impannelled, hecauſe the ſheriff returns 
the names of the juror upon what is called a pannel, or oblong piece of 
parchment, annexed to the writ. 6 ok Tar Renee 
When the jury is formed, the indictment is opened, and the proſecutor. 
produces proofs of the accuſation. The witneſſes deliver their evidence in 


apen court, ang in the preſence of the priſoner, ho is at liberty to pro- 


poſe queſtions to them, and to examine them himſelf. He is alſo allowed 
to haye counſel to aſſiſt him, not in the diſcuſſion of any point of law, that 
may be complicated with the fact, but alſo in the inveſtigation of the fact 
itſelf, and who points out to him the queſtions he ought to aſk, or aſks 


When 


tem for him. 
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Wuen the evidence is gone through on both fides, the judge, in the | 
preſence of the parties and the court, ſums up the whole to the jury; 


obſerving wherein the main queſtion lies, ſtating what evidence Bas 
been given to ſupport it, and giving his opinion in matters of law ariſing 
upon that evidenceQ. 1 CO INT: 5 

The jury, after the proofs are ſummed, unleſs the caſe be extremely 
clear, withdraw from the bar to conſider of their verdict. They muſt re- 
main without eating or drinking, and without fire, till they are all agreed, 


unleſs the court give a permiſfion to the contrary. It is abſolutely neceſ- 


fary that the jury ſhould be unanimous in their declaration or verdict, 
which expreſsly pronnunces the priſoner either Guilty or Not Guilty of the 
fact laid to his charge, unleſs they agree to give a ſpecial verdict, which 
conliſts in ſetting forth the circumſtances o 
judgement of the court. This happens when they have any doubts upon 
the matter of law, which they choofe to leave to the determination of the 
If the verdict pronounces not guilty, the priſoner is ſet at liberty, and 
cannot, on any pretence, be tried again for the fame offence.' If the ver- 
dict declares him gzi/zy, then, and not till then, the judge enters upon 
kis function, and pronounces the puniſhment which the law appoints ; to 
the letter of which be is ſtrictiy to adhere in his judgments. 
Such is the mode of proceeding in criminal offences. In civil cauſes, 
where actions are brought for damages, the jury determine the extent of 
theſe, according to the apparent magnitude of the injury, and the ſituation 
of the party aggrieved, and of the party offending. -— _ 


Tus Kine Trriz.] George III. by the Grace of God, of Great 


Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, Duke of 


Brunſwic and Lunenburg, Arch Treaſurer, and Elector of the Holy Roman 

Azms.] In the firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant 
mn pale, Sol; the Ct ph. 9 of England, impaled with the royal 
arms of Scotland, wluch are Sol, a lion rampant, within a double treflure 
flowered and counterflowered with Fleurs-de-Lis, Mars. The ſecond 
> ig is the roy arms of Faance, Jupiter, three Fleurs-de-Lis, Sol. 

he third the enſigu of Ireland, which 18 — an harp, Sol, ſtringed 
Luna. The fourth grand quarter is his preſent Majeſty's own coat, Mars, 
two lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwic, impaled with Lunenburg, 
which is Sol, ſemee of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, | Jupiter, having 
antient Saxony, yiz. Mars. an horſe current, Luna, grafted in baſe; and, 
in a ſhield ſurtout, Mars, the diadem or crown of Charlemaigne. The 


hood. 


7 Cxksr.] A helmet full-faced and grated, mantled with cloth of gold 
doubled ermin, and ſurmounted on an imperial crown, on the top of which: 
* how paiſant guardant, Sol, crowned the fame. 


SUPPORTERS. ] On the dexter fide, a lion guardant, Sol, crowned as 
the creſt, the proper ſupporter of the Engliſh: enſign ; on the ſiniſter an 
unicorn, Luna, horned, maned, and Tow m4 Sol, gorged with a collar 
of croſſes pattce. and Fleurs-de-Lis, a chain fixed to it, all gold, both 
ſtanding on a compartment, from whence iſſue from one ſtem the two 
royal badges of his Majeſty's chief dominions, viz, on the right, a roſe, 
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the caſe, and Praying the 


Fhole within 2 garter, as Sovereign of that moſt noble order of knight- 
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ale argent and gules, ſtalked and leafed vert, for England: 
perry Fe jet, a thiſtle, proper, for Scotland; being ſo adorned by 
King James J, whoſe ſupporters: (as King of Scotland) were two unicorns; 
dut, under him, England, being united to that nation, you for 
our carrying one of them on the ſiniſter ſide; and in the year 1614, as 
King of Ireland, he alſo cauſed the harp to be marſhalled with the arms 
of Great-Britain, fince which time it hath been put on the Britiſh coin. 
The motto of Dieu et mom droit, God and my right, is as old as the reign of 
Richard I, who aſſumed it to expreſs his independence of all earthly” 
wers. . i ( ĩ ( 
phe titles of the King's eldeſt ſon are, Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn- 
wall and Rothſay, Earl of Cheſter, Electoral Prince of Brunſwic and 


$5 2 7 , 


Lunenburg, Earl of Carrick, Baron of . Renfrew, Lord of Illes, Great 


Steward of Scotland, and Captain General of the Artillery company, 


Ozpzrs oF KNiGuTHooD:] The firſt of theſe is the Order of the 
Garter, inſtituted by Edward III. It conſiſts of the Sovereign, of twenty- 
five, companions. called Knights of the Garter, - who wear a medal of 
St. George killing the Dragon, uſually enamelled in gold, and ſuſpended 
from a blue ribband, wor'n acroſs the right ſhoulder. The garter, which 
is buckled under the left knee, gives the name to the order, and on it 
are embroidered theſe words, Honi ſoit qui. mal y penſe. This order has a 
prong who is the biſhop of Wincheſter ; a Chancellor, who is the 

7 


op of Saliſbury for the time being. It has alſo a regiſter, who is Dean 


of Windſor; and a Principal King at Arms called Garter, whoſe office it is 


to marſhal and manage the ſolemnities at the inſtallation and feaſts of the 


Knights. The inſtallation is performed at Windſor in the chapel of 


The Order of the Bath, ſo called from it's being the cuſtom for che 
knights to bathe at the time of their creation, is alſo of antient date in this 


kingdom. The knights wear a ſcarlet ribband, with an enamelled medal 


of three crowns, the motto to which is Tria juacta in uno. This order 
having been diſcontinued for ſome time, was revived by Gooey The 
ou of inſtallation is the chapel of Henry VII. in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

he Dean of Weſtminſter is perpetual Dean of the order, which has a re- 
giſter and other officers. It has been a cuſtom of late years to beſtow this 
order of knighthood as a military honour. - i 

The peers of England are diſtinguiſhed by the following titles and order 
of dignity, viz. Dukes, Marquiſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons, * 

The title of Baronet is the only hereditary honour under the peerage. 
Baronets were inſtituted by James I. about the year 1615. Their badge 
of diſtinction is a bloody hand in a field, argent, wor'n in their arms, 
The appellation of dir is prefixed to their Chriſtian name, and is given to 
them originally, as well as to Knights, by the King when he creates 
them; a ceremony which is done by his laying a ſword over their ſhoulders, 
while they kneel, and deſiring them to riſe by. that title; but with this dif- 
ference, that the title given to knights is only perſonal, and does not def 
ecnd to poſterity, Is So SH n 
The title of Eſquire, of ſuch general uſe in England, is a title origi- 
nally denoting any perſon who by birth or property was intitled to 


bear arms. There are alſo perſons who have a right to this title from 
their prafeſſion, or by virtue of the poſt they enjoy. abt 


Forces. The land forces of theſe kingdoms, in time of peace, amount : 
to about 40,000, including troops and garriſons, in Ireland, Gibraltar, 


Ia 


Minorca, and America, 
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In time of war there have been in Britiſh pay, natives and foreigners, 
upwards of 150, ooo, and, ſince the commencement of the American war, 


F 


there have been 136, 000, befide 42,000 militia. | 


= 
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2 beginning of the preſent war to 90, ooo. 


In 1781, the navy of Great-Britain, including the ſhips taken from bh 
enemy, was compoſed of 102 line of battle flups, carrying from 100 to 60. 


guns ; 13 ſuips of 50 guns; 141 frigates, carrying from 44 to 20 guns; 


128 floops of war; fix bomb veſſels; 11 fire-ſhips; four yachts, and two 

-  Koxe-ſhips. Beſide theſe, there were 18 line of battle ſhips out of com- 
miſßon, and 31 upon the ſtocks; three fifty-gun ſhips out of commiſſion, 

and ve building; ſeven frigates out of commiſſion, and 19 upon the 


ſtocks, with two fireſhips and a cutter. 


Revenues, Taxes, &c!] The King's ordinary revenue conſiſts of the 
demeine lands of the crown; of the hereditary exciſe; of an annual ſum 
ing from the duty on wine licences ; of the produce of his foreſts, 


courts of juſtice, & c. 


» 


The amount of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenues being uncertain, 


the parkament has now granted in lieu of them the clear ſum of eight 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum to his Majeſty, for the ſupport of his 
jr eg and the-honour and dignity of the crown, This is called the 
cif Z1ITs: 72 Nn 1 7 f WES $433 1994 1 FT I Bs | 


F 


Tbe annwal taxes are, the land and malt-taæ. 


The perpetual taxes are, the cuſtoms, or tonnage an poundage of all = 
merchandize exported or imported; the exciſe, or inland impoſt upon a 


variety of articles; the ſalt duty; the poſt- office, or duty for the carriage 


oſ letters; the ſtamp - duty on paper, parchment; '&c. the duty on houſes 
and windows ; on licences for hackney coaches and chairs ; and on offices 


The, clear produce of theſe perpetual taxes, after the exþences of col- 


lefting and adminiſtration are deducted, amounts annually to ſeven millions 


three quarters ſterling; befide upwards of two millions and a quarter, 
upon an average, iſſuing annually from the land and malt-tax; fo that the 


yearly amount of the taxes, levied upon the people of this country, ex- 
ceeds the ſum of ten millions ſterling, to which may be added the ſum of 


9 the Eaſt India company have agreed to pay to the public 
for a certain time. This immenſe ſum is appropriated to pay the intereſt 
of the national debt, and to defray all the other charges of government 


4 


excluſive of the civil liſ. 


The produce of the ſeveral taxes was originally veſted in diſtinct funds; 
which, to avoid-contuſion, were afterwards united. There are now only 
three capital funds in the kingdom; the aggregate fund; the general fund; 


and the South Sea fund, which is the produce of the taxes appropriated to 
pay the intereſt of that part of the national debt which was advanced by 


that and it's annuitants. The ſurpluſſes of theſe three great 
| 6 of Sie b great 


national funds have been directed, by act of parliament, to be carried to- 


gether, and be at the diſpoſal of that legitlative body. This is uſually 
Called the Sinking Fund, becauſe it was originally deſtined to fink or 
lower the national debt. This ſinking fund is the laſt reſort of the 


nation, it's only domeſtic reteurce,” on which muſt chiefly depend it's 
hopes of diſcharging or moderating it's incumbrances. 1 


22 .= 


The complement of ſeamen, in time of peace, is uſually 12 or 16, 00. | 
. of war they have amounted to no leſs than 80, ooo men; and fince 
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5 '-PexSons, DR ESS, TeürEz, MAxNERS, AND Dryzxstoxs, Sc.] The 
2 "Engliſh are in general well-ſhaped, of a good ſtature, rather far, and 
* gorid in their complections. The Engliſh women are upon the whole 
1 reckoned more beautiful than thoſe of any other country in Europe; # 
.f excell all others in perſonal and domeſtic cſeanlineſs. Their ordinary Areſs, 
e 2s well as that of the men, is more remarkable for neatneſs and plain. 
. neſs than for ſplendour. At court, and upon all occafions where” the 
_- Engliſh appear in full dreſs, their apparel is both magnificent and coſtly. 
\ Courage and the love of liberty, as well as the ſpirit of benevolenec, ate 
; the diſtinguiſning virtues of the natives of this Hand. | This berievolent 
; and humane turn of mind is particularly conſpicuous in the infinite 
5" variety of public and private charitable inſtitutions. which are ſeattered 
£2 over-different parts of We kingdom, and which far exceed the number 0 
wo ſuch monuments exiſting in any other country. The Engliſti are re- 
| proached with being too reſerved'in their behaviour both amon themſelves 
"a and with foreigners, a circumſtance which is attributed to A ide and to 
i= the high ſenſe they have of the dignity of their nation. They are not, in- 
| deed, ſo apparently communicative, nor have they in general ſuch eaty 
. pliant manners as their neighbours; but this ſhyneis is much leſſened and 
. dually wears off from the more frequent intereourſe which men of all 
t ranks in England have at 23 with foreigners of moſt nations. 
* Fox and ſtag hunting, ſhooting, and horſe- racing, are among the moſt 
. favourite diverſions of the Englith. The latter is indeed peculiar to this 
nation, though it has been lately imitated by the French. The breed of 
horſes in this country is particularly calculated: for this exerciſe, to which 
they are trained on purpoſe. © The practice that has almoſt univerſally pre- 
vailed among the great, of winning or loling conſiderable ſums'of money 
betting in favour of, or againſt any particular horſes, has made this 
diverſion degenerate into a game which is frequently ruinous, and is pur- 
ſued with a degree of 8 by almoſt all ranks of people. The amuſe- 
ment of eock-fighting, which from it's cruelty is a ſtain upon the national 
manners, is alſo a kind of game too prevalent” 22 perſons] of all 
claſſes. The manly and hardy exerciſe of cricket is ſtill kept up in the 
15 Southern and Wellert parts of England; and matches are annually 
i oe played between the gentlemen of one county and thoſe of another.. 
„ _ owing and failing matches are alfo diverſions uſed in England; the 
r failing matehes are of late inſtitution, and may tend to the improvement of 
joe The diverſions of the metropolis are operas, and all kinds of dramatic 
5 * Exhibitions, ridottos, maſquerades, concerts of muſic, and aſſemblies of 
dancing and „„ ,, WET TI TAR ITO. 
7 Reticiown,] The national religion, as eſtabliſhed by law, is Chriſtianity, 
E freed from the, erroneous: tenets of the church of Rome. The govern- 
? ment in religion is, properly ſpeaking, under the convocfion, or national 
Jap of the clergy; who are called together by the King's writs at the 
ame time as the parliament is; each dioceſe ſend two, and each cathedral; 
one, beſides the biſhops, deans, &c. . The convocation does meet indeed, 
but it is directly difielved by the king; becauſe it is not apparent that it. 
has any real bufineſs :o do, the eccleſiaſtical affairs belug tranſacted in 
the courts of the archbiſhops, -biſhops, deans, and archdeacons. _ 
The conſtitution. of the church is epiſcopal ; and the benefices of the 
ps, who. goyern it, were converted by William the Conqueror into 
temporal Baronies, in right of which every biſhop-has a feat and vote in 
we Houle of Peers... duh om feet oooont ee ee | 3 
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the King is the ſupreme head of the church, under whom jt is governed 
by 3 and Wan ere beſide the Biſhop of Sodor 
| uu ns who, not haying.an Engliſh barony, has no ſeat in the Houſe of 
he Archbiſhops are thoſe of Canterbury and York. The former is 
the metropolitan. of the church of agen, and the firſt 22 of the realm, 
taking precedence immediately after the royal family. The biſhops under 
his juriſdiction are thoſe of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincoln, Rocher 
ter, Litchſield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, 
Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Gloticeſter, Oxford, Peter- 
n in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, and 

- ens or 7 r . 5 
75 The Archbiſhop of York takes place of all Dukes except thoſe of the 
| blood- royal, and of all officers, of ſtate except the Lord Chancellor. He 
A bas in his provinces, beſide his own. dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, 
gs - Carliſle, Cheſter, and Sodor and Man. In Northumberland, he is a prince 

| ey latine, and has a juriſdiction in all criminal proceedings. | 
The other dignitaries of the church of England are Deans, Prebenda. 
The ſpirit of toleration provalls more-in.the church of England than in 
any other eſtabliſhed church. This circumſtance has given riſe to a variety 
of ſets, the two principal of which are the Preſbyterians and Quakers, 
The former reject the epiſcopal hierarchy, and are nearly the ſame as the 


Calviniſts of other countries. a e e nd age 

The Quakers are a very powerful, numerous, and ar ſet, which 
bad it's Arſt origin in fanaticiſm, but ſeems now. to be maintained by 
cuſtom and focial policy. They diſclaim, all. religious. creeds made uſe of 
by other Chriſtians, and all ſet forms of worſhip. They have no clergy 


female, who feels or thinks himſelf inſpired, may rife to ſpeak. Their 

_ dreſs and manners. are affectedly plain and fimple. - Though mild-and 

humble in their deportment, their cuſtom 1s. never to pull off their hats to 

an man. Their addreſs is by the title of Friend inſtead of Sir, and they 

uſe the ſecond perſon fingular, thin and: zhee, in diſcourſe inſtead of you. 

But theſe ſingularities are amply compenſated by the ſtrictneſs of their 

morals, the purity and ſobriety of their lives, and the various excellent 

rules by which their 8 is governed. So high is the idea entertained 

of their probity, that the legiſlature in the courts of juſtice diſpenſes with 
their oath in civil cauſes, and admits of their ſimple affirmation, 


bridge, famous for their literature, their numerous magnificent buildings, 
| In Oxfo re are twenty « es and five and upw of two 
thouſand ſtudents of Mt Corte. s e * WET. | 
In Cambridge there are ſixteen colleges, and, though ſome of them are 
denominated halls, they are all endowed: there is no manner of difference 
between a college and a hall in Cambridge; whereas in Oxford the halls 
are not endowed, but the ſtudents maintain themſelves — ' 
Ĩ! be number of fellows, ſcholars, and ſtudents of all forts, in the uni- 
verſity 5 is uſually about 1500. e 
6 There are profeſſors in all languages and fciences in each of theſe 
= unjverſities, richly endowed ; and George I, in the year i724, conſtituted 
=_ a profeſſor of modern hiſtory and language in each univerſity, and ſettled 
on each of them a ſalary of three hundred pounds per annum. 1 
1 „ . ARNING, 


among them; but at their religious meetings, any individual, male or 


' UnrvensIT1Es.]- There are but two in England, Oxford and Cam -· 


* * * 
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LA Nixe. ] England has, for more than a century paſt, been reckoned 
dne of the ag po ſeats of leatning, taken in its utmoſt extent; as is 
\ufficiently evinced in the public works of its divines, phyſicians, lawyers, 

ts, hiſtorians, &c. but above all of its mathematicians and philoſophers, 
well natural as experimental, 1 S , 5 
It js no leis conſpicuous for its progrefs in the fine arts, than in learn - 
ing and the ſciences. Of this the many noble monumepts of architecture 
embelliſhing the metropolis are a proof, Among the principal of theſe 
are the cathedral of St. Paul's; the Monument, the two magnificent 
bridges of Weſtminſter and Black-Friars, the terrace of the Adelphi, and 
Somerſet-Houſe, in the Strand, as it is now re- built for the reception 
of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, and of the Royal Academy of 
painting and ſculpture, as well as for the accommodation of various 
public offices, The Royal Academy is a late inſtitution, which by its 
annual public exhibitions has raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of emulation among the 
irtiſts; that many works are now produced which would not diſgrace the 
pencil of the beſt maſters of the Italian or Flemiſh ſchool; 

LanGUAGE.] This is a compound of almoſt every other European 
tongue, particularly the Saxon, tte French, and the antient Celtic. It is 
a manly, expreſſive, eloquent, and comprehenſive tongue, better adapted, 
perhaps, than gn other modern language to the beauties of ſublime poe- 
try. It is to be lamented that ſome of our earlieſt writers had not re- 
duced our language to a fixed ſtandard; by which many miſtakes that 
becur in the beit and moſt approved writings of the moderns would have 
been avoided. This matter has been begun by an eminent and learned 
preiate of our day, whoſe example I hope will be followed, that, in imita - 
tion of our neighbours the French, we may acquire a complete and perfect 
grammar of our language. | 5 


Ax rIcpfriEs Ad D CournonrTits.] There are the remains of many 
Roman and Saxon antiquities in England. The former conſiſt of altars 
and monumental inſeriptions: veſtiges of the Roman roads, and of their 
eamps, which are difcernible all over the country. But the moſt aſtoniſh- 
mg monument of the Roman powers, and ſome traces of which till re- 
main in England, is the prætenture, or wall of Severus, commonly called 
the Pict's Wall, running through Northumberland and Cumberland'; be- 
ginning at Tinmouth, and ending at Solway Frith. oy 3 

The Saxon antiquities im this country are chiefly ecclefiaſtical edifices 
and ptaces of ſtrength. ® ONE / 

The chief Eritiſh antiquities are thoſe circles of ſtone, particularly that 
called Stonehenge in Wiltſhire, which probably were places of ſacred 
vorthip in the times of the Druids. Monuments of the tame kind are to 
be met with in Cumberland; Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and other 
parts. | | | (EO YI 

England abounds in ſprings and medicinal waters of various kinds. 
Some are purgatives, others are for bathing. The chief of the former are 
in Somerſetſhire. The Bath warters are famous both for external and in- 
ternal uſe, There are Spas at Scarborough, and in other parts of York 
ſhire; at Tunbridge in Kent, at Epſom and Dulwich in Surry, and at 
Adon and Iſlington in Middleſex.” Some ſprings are impregnated” witli 
falt, as that of Droitwich in Worceſterſhire ; or with tulphur, as the 
famous well of Wigan in Lancaſhire ; or with bituminous matter, as that 
 Pitchford in Shropſhire. Many of the waters in ſeveral parts of the 


Deni. 


wutry poſſeſs a petrifying — 
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> Derbyſhire is noted for many natural curioſities The Mam Tor, or 


Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually mouldering away, but never 
diminiſhes. The Elden hole, about four miles from the ſame place, which 
is a chaſm in the tide of a mountain, near ſeven yards wide, and fourteen 
long. The entrance of Poole's hole, near Buxton, which for ſeveral paces 

is very low, but toon opens into a lofty vault, like the inſide of a Gethic 
_ cathedral. The entrance into that natural wonder the Peak is wide 
at firſt, and upwards of 3o feet perpendicular. Some cottagers dwell 
under it, who ſeem chiefly to ſubſiſt by guiding ſtrangers into the cavern, 
which is croſſed by four ſtreams of water, and is then thought impa- 


fable. 8 


- RevoruTiONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS.] Although from many cir- 
cumſtances of conformity with reſpect to language, manners, government, 
and religious ceremonies, it be generally ſuppoſed that Great Britain was 
at firit peopled from the oppolite continent by a tribe of Gauls or Celtz; 
yet we have no accounts that can be depended. upon of the inhabitants of 
this iſland, till it was invaded by the Romans, under the command of Julius 
Cefar, about fifty years before the coming of Chriſt. 
The Britons were a ſavage and barbarous people at that period, and the 
accounts we have of them differ very little "x7 thoſe of other nations in 
the ſame ſituation. The inhabitants were numerous, and the country well 
ſtocked with animals, wild and domeſtic. They dwelt in houſes, or 
rather huts, thinly ſcattered, and without ſymmetry, over the face of the 
country, Mik and animal food were their chief diet, for corn ſeems to 
have been little known among them. Their cloathing conſiſted of the 
ſkins of beaſts; but a great part of their bodies was naked, and this was 
always painted blue, either to ſtrike terror, or to defend them from the 
weather. But they had one cuſtom among them which ſeems to be pe- 
culiar to themſelves, and is not to be found in the early accounts of any 
other antient or modern nation. This was a community of wives, amon 
certain numbers, and by common conſent. Every man, indeed, ee 
but one woman, who was ever after and ſolely eſteemed his wife; but it 
Was uſual for five, fix, ten, twelve or more, either brothers or friends, as 
they could agree, to have all their wives in common. But this community 
of wives, though calculated for their mutual happineſs, produced in ſome 
inſtances diſſentions, jealouſies, and even murders. Every woman's 
children, however, belonged to the man who had married her. 
Their government was divided into ſeveral petty principalities; over 
which the women prefided as well as the men, but whether by election, or 
hereditary ſucceſſion, is not aſcertained. In extraordinary circumſtances of 
danger, a commander in chief of all their forces was choſen by common 
con 925 in a general aſſembly, as Ceſar relates of Caſſibelaunus, upon his 
invaſion. , | | | 
A country thus ſeparated into various ſmall principalities muſt 
neceſſarily have been ſubject to frequent domeſtic diſſenſions; and its un- 
- fortified ſtate added to theſe, muſt have made it an eaſy prey to every in- 
vader. Accordingly, all the trading and maritime towns next the cont! 
nent were in poſſeſſion of foreign invaders long before the Romans entered 
the iflagd. I heſe people, who had at firſt been received from motives of 


.. »- hoſpitality, having once obtained ſhelter among the natives, afterwards 


made war upon them as enemies. Beſides, the inhabitants were ill-ſupplied 
with arms. They fought in chariots armed with ſcythes fixed to the 
wheels; theſe were more terrible than fatal. Their defenſive armour an 
. ; EY . ——— | T oni 
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the obſervance of the articles of convention. 
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only a "wicker ſhield. Their chariots generally attacked the enemy's | 


cavalry; and they would frequently ſpring from them and fight" on foot; 
and, when fatigued or overpowered, they reſumed their ſeats, and made 
the beſt retreat they could. win egen en TO 

Such was the ſituation of Britain when invaded by the Romans * under 
the command of Julius Ceſar; and when we confider the courage, con- 


duct, and abilities of this great commander, aud the diſcipline which prez 


vailed among the hardy and veteran troops he headed, we cannot but be 
aſtoniſhed at the valour and cenduct with which theſe Barbarians oppoſed 
his invaſion. Such indeed was the conflict, that, had not Britain, even at 


that early period, fallen a facrifice to her own internal diviſions and ſac- 


tions, it may admit of ſome doubt, whether the Romans would not have 
been repulſed in this attempt. Ceſar's forces were compoſed” of Germans, 
Batavians, Gauls, and veteran Roman legions. He ſet fail from Gaul about 


midnight, and arrived on the Britiſh coaſt the next afternoon.” The Britons, 


with their naked and ill-· armed troops, made a brave oppoſition againſt this 
veteran army; the conteſts were bloody and numerous, the loſſes mutual, 
the ſucceſs various. Caſſibelaunus was choſen general in chief of the 
Britiſh forces; but this foreign invader was unable to keep the petty 
princes, who commanded the barbarous army, united. Diſſenſion ſoon 
Sqn among them; and ſome, either 3 the ſincerity of their 
eader, or jealous of his greatneſs, fled over to Ceſar, ſubmitted to the 
Romans, and claimed their protection. This treacherous example was 
followed by others, till Caſſibelaunus, weakened by ſo many deſertions, 
reſolved, while he had yet the opportunity, to capitulate upon the beſt 
terms he could make. He therefore ſent to Ceſar, 1 the Ro- 
man power, conſented to pay a certain tribute, and delivered ! 


| 1 0 be. | 

The Romans, having thus diſcovered, rather than ſubdued the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland, returned into Gaul with all their forces, and once 
more left the Britons to their cuſtoms, religion and laws. By. the two 
expeditions which Ceſar made into this iſland, he rather increaſed the 
glory, than the dominions of Rome; for he left no troops, nor erected any 
ortreſs, to ſecure his conqueſt. / af ihn HY OF meme 

Whatever the tribute might be, which the Britons had ſtipulated to pay 
annually, there is good reaſon, from hiſtory, to ſuppoſe that it was but 
very negligently paid. This circumſtance probably ſuggeſted the deſign 


_— 


of viſiting Britain to the Emperor Auguſtus after his acceſſion; but he was 


diverted from it by an unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. He reſumed 
this deſign a few years after; but defiſted a ſecond time, being met in his 
way by the Britiſh ambaſſadors, who promiſed the tribute, and made the 


uſual ſubmiſſions. This project was taken up a third time the year follow- 
ing, the Britons having broken their promiſe to Auguſtus; but it was 


again 5 by the ambaſſadors, and by preſents, and it is ſaid ſent to 
Auguſtus, from Temantius, who had ſucceeded Caſſibelaunus in the com- 
mand of the forces. e il un 
Tiberius made no attempt upon this iſland. It appears, that in his reign 
ſome Roman ſoldiers being wrecked on the Engliſtr coaſt, the inhabitants 
not only very humanely aſhſted them, but alſo ſent them back in ſafety to 
their general. There was now, therefore, a friendly intereourſe eſtabliſhed 


between the two nations, in conſequence of which the principal Engliſh 
. nobility reſorted to Rome, and ſome were educated there. 
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Thus the Btitons began ſenſibly to emerge from their ſtate of barbariſm. 
Fheir ferocity to ſtrangers was leſſened; and although they continued to 
live as herdſmen and hunters, and adhered 
| yet they adopted ſome civil as well as military 
ns. F 
being that of Comius, who learned a part of the Roman refinements by a 
reſidence in Cefar's A. 88 ; 
Near a century had elapfed after Ceſar's expedition, before the Romans 
returned to Britain in an hoſtile manner. The next incurſion was in the 
goth year of the Chriſtian era under the reigu of Claudius. The expedi- 
tion was firſt conduded by Plautius, then by Oſtorius, and other Roman 
generals, with the uſual ſucceſs. The ſouthern coaſt, with all the 
adjacent country, after a ſhort reſiſtance, ſubmitted to the conquerors, 
who ſecureil themſelves in the poſſeſſion of it by fortifying camps, building 
fortreſſes, and planting colonies. | | 
Zut the inſolence of the conquerors, and the corruption of the officers, 
appointed to govern this oppretied people. rouſed them once more into re- 
ſentment. Caractacus, general and king of the Northern Britons, made 
- @ brave and obſtinate ſtand againſt them, though with inferior numbers, 
He kept up the conteſt for nine years, and threatened fatal dangers to the 
| Roman colonies; until in one deciſive battle the Britons were totally de- 
ſeated, their king Caractacus taken priſoner, and conducted yith his queen 
and family in triumph to Rome. | | 
About the year 78, in the time of Nero, the Britons.made the laſt effort 
to recover their liberty. Paulinus, the Roman general, being gone with 
the greateſt part of his forces to ſubdue the iſle of Angleſey, the Britons 
york advantage of his abſcace, and made J genera mſurreftion. They 
mere ted to it by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni; whom the Romans 
Hal treated with ſhocking indignitics, condemning her to be whipped for 
ſome flight offence, — her daughters to the brutality of the 
doldiery. At the bead pf a numerous army, ſtimulated to reſent her 
xrongs, and thele of their country, ſhe therefore attacked the Romans 
wherever they were defenceleſs, took the caſtle of Camelodunum, and put 
the iſon to the ſword; and totally deſtroyed the two chief feats of 
their power London and Verulam. 


n. . So great was the ſlaughter, that 
_ #venty thouſand Romans are ſaid to have falien in this revolt. Paulinus 
however, ſoon returned with his army, encountered the Britiſh forces headed 
by their queen, and obtained a complete victory, which he purſued with a 
Niaaughter of eighty thouſand men, while the conquered. Boadicea poiſoued 
_ — ©" herlelf in deſpair. Fhis put an end to the liberties of Britain. 
; Agricola, being feat to command in Britain during the reigns of Veſpa- 
fan and Titus, ſubdued Wales, which had revolted, and carried his arms 
into Scotland, where having defeated Galgacus, the laſt of the Britiſh 


Princes who made any conſiderable oppoſition to the Roman arms, he 


remained maſter of the country. N | 
From this time the Romans ſeemed more intent upon ſecuring their 
— than upon making any new conqueſt, They ſeparated the 
; an province by a wall from the Picts, their barharous and reſtleſs 

_ "neighbours, and introduced their manners, cuſtoms, language, and arts of 
- civilization among the Britons. This conduct, ſo prudently begun by 
Agricola, who built a wall extending from the Frith of Forth, or Edin- 
burgh to the Frith of Clyde, was purſued by Adrian and Severus, who 
erected another wall between Tinmouth and the Solway Frith, or from 
Carliſle to Newcaſtle, Theſe walls were intended to ſecure the mo 
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ed to their antient ſuperſtitions, 
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| from the incurſions of the Caledonians; Scots, and Pifts; which laſt people 85 


are ſuppoſed to have been the Britons, driven northward in ſome previous 
deſcent on the iſland, and who joined the former againſt the Romans. 
The Britons after this remained for ſome centuries under the power of 
the Romans, who uſed every art to ſoften the hardineſs of the former, 
by withdrawing their braveſt men from the country, and employing them 
in Gaul, where great numbers of them fell, and by denying thoſe that re- 


mained at home the uſe of arms, fo that they were trained to ſervitude 


and ſubjection. As the commotions in the Roman Empire increaſed, it 
became neceſſary from time to time to diminiſh the number of Roman 
forces kept in the country; and this circumſtance encouraged the Picts to 
become more bold in their incurſions, notwithſtanding the precautions that 
had been taken to prevent them. s 
Theſe enterprizes of the Pits were often repeated and as often repreſſed, 
till in the reign of Valentinian the younger, myriads of barbarous nations, 
under the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded aud ſpread themſelves over 
the Roman empire, carrying ruin and devaſtation along with them. 
The Romans being now obliged towards the beginning of the fifth 
century to withdraw their forces from Britain, in order to defend themſelves 
at home; left the natives to their own government, and to the choice of their 
own kings. 1 5 | f 
Britain was at tha: period in a moſt diſtreſsful ſituation. The families 
and deſcendents of the Roman ſoldiery were ftill ſcattered over the whole 
country. Diſſenſions and conteſts for ſuperiority now aroſe among the few 
remaining Britons ; ſo that the Scots and Picts, meeting with no reſiſtance, 
poured forth in greater numbers than ever, from. their native foreſts 
and mountains, with a ſpirit of plunder equal to their barbariſm, and a 
ſpirit of revenge excited by their former defeats. Famine, with all its 
horrid train of vices and calamities, ravaged the country ; and the Britons, 
thus oppreſſed with variety of wretchedneſs, 11 to the Romans, in the 
year 448, for relief, which the latter were fo far from being able to afford 
them, that they could not even defend themſelves. | 
Amidſt all theſe calamities, however, one peculiar happineſs ſeems to have 
been reſerved for theſe pope: for although it be not known at what time 
the light of the Goſpel firſt to ſhine on this iſland, yet the inhabitants, 
in general, had now emb Chriſtianity. 7 0 
The Britons, after having ſucceſlively elected and depoſed ſeveral 
monarchs, at length raiſed Vortigern to the throne. This prince, with the 
concurrence of his ſubjects, applied to the Saxons for aſſiſtance againſt his 
enemies. They came over in great numbers, about the year 449, under 
the command of Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers of the race of Odin. In 
conjunction with the Britiſh troops, they marched againſt the Picts, defeated 
them in ſeveral engagements, and forced them to retire. into the more 
Northern parts of the province: the Saxons being deſirous of poſſefling the 
countries they had freed ; firſt obtained conſent from the Britons to ſend 
over for more forces from the continent, under pretence of guarding the 
frontier. "Theſe forces ſeated themſelves in the Northern provinces, and 
repreſſed the incurſions of the Picts and Scots ſo effeftually, that thoſe 
nations were obhged to bound their territories with the mountainous 
dountries lying between the two ſeas; and theſe have continued ever fince 
the boundaries of England and Scotland. | | = 
The country thus ſecured from the common enemy, diſputes began to 


| aſe between the Britons and their new allies. TFhele were tilt more in- 
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fflamed by the difference of opinion in matters of religion, the Saxons 
being Pagans, while the Britons profeſſed Chriſtianit y. 

I be hiſtory of this iſland at this period is extremely uncertain on ac- 
count of the rude ſtate in which literature was then in England; ſo that it 
ſeems to be rather fictitious than real. In this view we may conſider the 
accounts that hare been handed down to us of Arthur the Britiſh champion, 
and of other princes of leſs note ; accounts which have been framed with the 
deſign of ſetting up a Chriſtian Hero, to vindicate the rights of Chriſtianity, 
All that we can collect is, that the Britons oppoſed the deſigns of the Saxons 
for a long time with various ſucceſs, till at length they were obliged to 
ſubmit, and relinquiſh the province to theſe invaders, who, after an obſtinate 


conteſt of about a century and a half, were matters of almoſt all England, 


which they divided into {even kingdoms, eſtabliſhing what is called by the 
writers of the times, the Saxon Heptarchy ; while, about the middle of 
the ſixth century, the original inhabitants took refuge in the mountainous 
parts of Wales and Cornwall. 5 5 7 
For the ſpace of above two hundred years after this, the kingdom was 
torn by all thoſe miſeries and oppreſſions which the ambition and diſſen- 
ſions of the petty princes who had divided it between them naturally occa- 
ſioned; until at length after many various events and revolutions between 
the ſeveral deſcendents of the Heptarchy, in the beginning of the ninth cen - 
tury, Egbert, deicended from the Weſt Saxon kings, became, partly by 
conqueſt and partly by inheritance, ſole Monarch of England, the name 
which was now given to the country, to diſtinguiſh it from Wales and from 
Scotland, England was ſcarce united under one Sovereign, when new 
troubies aroſe ; the kingdom was invaded: and plundered by the Danes, 
who inhabited thoſe very countries the anceſtors of the Saxons formerly 
enjoyed. The firſt contiderable deſcent they made was on the Iſle of 
Shepey in Kent, in the year 832. The next year they landed in Dorſet- 
ſhire with ſo formidable an army, that they obtained a victory over the 
Engliſh, though commanded by the King in perſon; hut their deſign be- 
_ Ing only to plunder, they retired to their ſhips again. Two years after 
they landed 5sGorawall, and, though they were joined by the Britons, 
Egbert was ſo weil provided to receive them, that he drove them out of 
the kingdom. Egbert died in the year 838 at Wincheſter, which he had 
e the capital of his dominions, as many of his ſucceſſors did after- 
wards. - +». Jags | * l ED 3362 HE W | 
The Danes continued to harraſs and plunder the maritime parts of the king- 
dom till the reign of Alfred, ſurnamed the Great, the fourth ſon of Ethel- 
wolf king of England, ho had ſucceeded his father Egbert. Alfred had 
received his education, under the inſpection of Pope Leo, at Rome, which 
was at that time the chief ſeat of arts and learning in Europe. Upon the 
death of his elder brother Ethelred, he aſcended the throne in the year 
87a, the country being then overrun with the Danes, ſo that his reign be- 
gan with war, and he tought ſeven battles with his enemies in a very ſhort 
time with various ſucceſs; till at length, being overpowered by a Daniſh 
combination, he was forced to ſeek ſafety in flight. He did not however 
abandon his country, but retired to a ſolitary part of the county of So- 
merſet, where he lived unknown for 1ix months in the capacity of a 
menial ſerrant. The earl of Devonſhire, who was alone privy to the 
place of his retreat, recalled him from his obſcurity, by acquainting him 
with his ſucceſs againſt a body of the Danes. Upon this/occafion, wiſhing 
to learn the ſituation and ſtrength of the enemy, he went himſelf —_ 
"TIENES > „ V 5 | diiguie 
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diſguiſe of a ſhepherd, with his harp in his hand, on which he is ſaid to 
have played admirably, into the Daniſh camp; where having gained 


the neceſſary information, he availed himſelf of the favourable moment; 


he flew to the earl of Devonſhire with ſuch friends as he could collect, 
put himſelf at the head of the troops, forced the enemy's camp, and ob- 
tained a complete victory. I he Danes however were till ſo ſtrong, that 
Alfred was forced to come to a treaty with them; by which he ceded to 
them * Eaſtern counties of England, on condition of their abandoning 
the TER, | N 5 | 
London was one of the cities the Danes had taken, which was con- 
firmed to them by this treaty; but the Danes breaking the treaty, and 
bringing over freſh forces the following year, the war broke out again, 
ing Alfred recovered London, and moſt of the towns the Danes 
ed themſelves of. He. then fortified London ſo that it was 
then thought impregnable; and equipped a fleet, with which he nat only 
defeated that of the enemy, and ſecured his coaſts from further invaſions, 
but alſo laid the firſt foundation of the maritime power of this country. 
No ſooner was peace ſecured, than Alfred applied himſelf to the reſtoring 
of learning, and to the improvement of arts and ſciences; for at this time 
there was ſcarce a layman that could read Engliſh, or a prieſt that unders 
ſtood Latin. He is ſaid to have founded the univerſity of Oxford, and 
ſupplied it with books from Rome; and to him is generally aſcribed the 
dividing of England into counties, hundreds, tythings, and pariſhes. 
The body of laws remaining to this day under Alfred's name, as well as 
the trial by juries, and ary. or fines for offences, by ſome aſcribed to 
him, though they were all of Saxon original, ſeem only to have been re» 
vived and confirmed by this prince, after they had fallen into difuſe from 
the ravages of the Danes, This Prince's care extended even to the man- 
ner in which people built their houſes; for, having raiſed his palaces with 


brick, this cuſtoin introduced itfelf gradually among the nobility, till at 


length it became general. In a word, it is from the period of thiis great 
Prince's reign, that the Engliſh hiſtory may be properly {aid to commence. 
He died at Wincheſter, in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and the twenty- 


. ninth of his reign, in the year goo. | 


In the reign of Edward, who ſucceeded his father Alfred, the univerſity 
of Cambridge was founded. This Prince dying in 924, his eldeſt fon 
Athelſtan aſcended the throne. At this period the Bible was tranflated 
into Saxon. This monarch was a great encourager of commerce; he 


formed alliances on the continent, was engaged in perpetual wars with the 


Scots and Danes, and died in 941. 


Under Edmund I. who ſucceeded, the firſt capital puniſhment was in- 


ſtituted. His virtues, abilities, wealth, and temperance, ſeemed to pro- 


miſe a long and happy reign, had it not been ſhortened by a premature 
and accidental death. While he was ſolemnizing a feitival in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, he perceived a malefactor, whoſe name was Leof, ſitting at one end 
of the tables in the hall where he was at dinner. Enraged at this inſo- 
lence, he ſeized him by the hair, and was dragging him out of the hall, 
when Leof, with his dagger, ſtabbed. the monarch to the heart. 
During the three laſt reigns the incurſions of the Danes were frequent, 
though in general ſucceſsfully reſtrained. FE ra 
Edred ſucceeded Edmund. in the year 946, and began his reign with 
ſome victories over the Scotch and Danes. The monks now aſſumed the 
direction of the ſtate, and at this period, in particular, Dunſtan, abbot of 


Glaſtonbury, acquired great influence over the weak monar en 
Fins bis | 84 Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding this, the ſons of Edred were ſet aſide; and the crown 

was placed upon the head of Edwy his eldeſt brother's ſon, as it appears 
by the intriguęs of the ſecular clergy, in oppoſition to the monks, Theſe 
two bodies df men now ſtrovg for power againſt each other; and England 
being thus divided by religious diſputes, and weakened by civil wars, the 
Danes acquired ſtrength, and ſent over freſh forces. The monks by the 
aſſiſtance of miracles prevailed in their turn, Edwy was dethroned, and 
his brother Edgar placed upon the throne in his ſtead, in the year 959. 


| * Under the reign of this prince, England is repreſented as being in z 


very flouriſhing ſtate. The navy was reſpectable; a free and ſocial inter- 
courſe was carried on with the fovereigns of other kingdoms; and the arts 
and ſciences were cultivated and encouraged. Edgar, however, ſtained his 
reign with many ſavage acts of licentiouſneſs and barbarity; notwithſtanding 
which, he was numbered among the ſaints by the monks, who wrote his 
3 and who, having raited him to the throne, preſerved their influence 
over him. ds nee 

As the power of the monks increaſed, that of the ſtate diminiſhed in pro- 


portion. The remiſſneis of the Engliſh encouraged freſh incurſions from 


the Danes, who exacted large tributes from the kings, and plundered the 
ſubjects at diſcretion. In the year 975, Edward, a gn ſtyled the 
Martyr, was crowned king, by the ſingle authority of Dunſtan ; but in 


about 3 years after he was murdered by his ſtep-mother Elfride, whoſe ſon 
Ethelred aſcended the throne. | 


Ethelred 11. unable to reſiſt the Danes, compounded with them for his 


fafety ; but, being ſoon after ſtrengthened by an alliance with the duke of 
Normandy, he laid a ſcheme to maſſacre all the Danes in the kingdom, 
which was carried on with impenetrable ſecrecy and executed in one day, 
in the year 1002. N BY | 

Swayne king of Denmark, exaſperated at this treatment of his country- 


men, landed in England in 1013, filled the whole kingdom with horrid 


- 


marks of vengeance, and obliged Ethelred te take refuge in Normandy ; 
who, though he was ſoon after recalled, yet he was 4 to oppoſe the 
Danes, to whom many of the Engliſh nobles, as well as the commonalty, 


had already ſubmitted. Swayne was the ſirſt Daniſh monarch who wore the = 
crown of England, which he did not long enjoy, fince he died in 1017, 


* 


aud was ſucceeded by his fon Canute, who accompliſhed what his father 
lad begun. A complete victory over Edmund Ironſide, his rival in govern- 
ment, who had been choſen by the Engliſh to ſucceed Ethelred, ſecured to 
him -* ny of the kingdom, and by the untimely death of Edmung he way 
ſoon after confirmed in the quiet and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the whole. 
Canute reigned in England about 18 years. The firſt part of his reign. 


was marked with gruelty and rapine; the latter was. as remarkable for 


juſtice, humanity, and religion. His ſucceſſors, Harold Harefort, and 
Hardicanute, were unworthy of him; and with the latter ended the ſhort 
race of Daniſh Kings, in this country, in the year 1o4 3. 

Edward the Confeſſor, ſon of Ethelred, now obtained. the crown of 


England, and in him the Saxon line was renewed. His reign was long and 


happy; but the meekneſs of his diſpoſition and his natural indolence 
favoured the defigns of Earl Godwin, by whoſe intereſt Edward had come 
to the crown, and exerted all his influence to ſecure the ſucceſſion of it 
VTV. nod oO Eragon 

In 1066, Harold, therefore, laid claim to the crown, which he obtained by 
the conſent of the people. Scarcely, however, was he ſeated on the throne, 
before the kingdom was again inyaded by the Danes; and while he was 


— 
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in repreſſing their incurſions, William Duke of Normandy, 

. though ee the Confeſſor was reported to have named his 
ſucceſſor, landed in England, with forty thouſand troops, and aſſerted his. 
right to the crown. Harold was impatient to engage his enemy, and a 
battle was fought ſoon after at Haſtings, in Suſſex. The ſtruggle was for 
empire, and the fight was long and obſtinate, At length, Harold fell, and 
his death decided the fate of the day. ES | 
The improvements of the Saxons in arts or arms, after the firſt invaſion 
of the Danes, were few. Nor was bullion or ready money very conſider- 
able. Their inyaders, indeed, conſtantly plundered them, after victory. 
| As their riches. were trifling, the prices of proviſion were low. A 
Ifrey was worth one fhillmg, and an acre of land was fold for the fame 
um, though an hide of land, or 120 acres, was ſtated at 100s.: the preciſe. 
yalue of money at that diſtant period cannot now be eaſily aſcertained. 
It is calculated, however, that a ſheep was eſtimated at one ſhilling, a cow: 
at 45. an OX at 68. and a man at three pounds. Hens were computed at 


three half-pence each ; and the board wages of a child for the firſt year 


were 88. | | 
The Anglo-Saxons were a rude and barbarous people, governed by no 
Jaws, and ſkilled in no arts; the character of the ſecular clergy of thoſe tunes. . 
was reſpectable and exemplary ; that of the monks and regulars, hateful 
and contemptible. e ö 


WILLIAM, ſurnamed the Conqueror, immediately took poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and was crowned on the 2 fth of December: at firſt, ſeveral con - 
ſpiracies were formed againſt him, but by his courage and prudence he 
overcame every dithculty, | | 

The Engliſh, who headed theſe parties againſt him, were diſguſted with 
the conſtaut partiality which he ſhewed for the Norman followers, whom 
he rewarded, on every occaſion, with their eſtates. The attempts in favour 


of Edgar Atheling all proved fruitleſs, though they engaged William in 


conſtant tumults. In the heat of his reſentment, he treated the Engliſh 
with ſhocking barbarity, and deſtroyed all the North of England with fire 
and ſword. He gave away all the lands to his Normans; ſo that, before 
he died, not one Engtich gentleman poſſeſſed an eſtate in his own right. 

He paid no regard to the Saxon laws, bur introduced the cuſtoms of Nor- 
mandy as well as the Norman language, and all pleadings were in French. 
80 jealous was he, indeed, after his cruelty, that he obliged every native 


vw out candles and fires at eight o'clock, on the ringing of the Corfeu 


When England was perfectly ſubdued, he invaded Scotland, and com- 
pelled King Malgolm to take the oath of fealty to him, and do him ho- 
mage for that kingdom. But, when the Pope required the Conqueror to 
take an oath. of fealty to him for the crown of England, he abſolutely re- 
fuſed. it; though ſome of the Saxon Kings had acknowledged themielves 
vaſlals of the Holy See, and granted former Popes a tribute, as air ac- 
knowledgement of their dependence on him. ol gt ee NY 
William had. ſcarcely eſtabliſhed bimſelf, when he found his peace was 
invaded in another quarter. His eldeſt fon Robert took arms againſt him 
in Normandy ; and on his father's taking the field, he attacked him per- 
ſonally, aud obliged him to ſubmit to the terms which he propoſed: At 
length, however, the King brought over a large army from England, and 

recovered his power and his dominions. 8 

Towards the end of his reign, a general ſurvey of all the lands of Eng- 


land was made; and an account of the villains and ſlaves upon each eſtate, 


together 
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ther with the live ſtock, was recorded in Doomſday-book, which was 


Lept in the Exchequer.. | | 

was died at a village called Hermantrude, on the Seine, over-againſt 
Rouen, whilſt he'was carrying hoſtilities againſt the French, on the gth of 
September, 1087, in the fixty firſt year of his age, and twenty-firſt of his 
foundation. | e ee | 
le had ten children, five ſons and five daughters; 1. Robert, Duke of 
Normandy; 2. William, who died young; 3. Richard, who was killed in 
the New Foreſt; 4. William Rufus, his ſucceſſor ; 5. Henry; 6. Cicely, 
his eldeſt daughter; 7. Conſtance ; 8. Alice; 9. Adela, married to Ste- 
phen, Earl of Blois, by whom he had Stephen, afterwards King of Eng 
land; and 10. Agatha. es bs | „„ 

1087.] WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Rufus, from his red hair, ſucceeded 
his father in the kingdom of England. Robert the eldeſt ſon took poſſeſ- 
fion of the dutchy of Normandy, and at the inſtigation of the Barons 


laid claim to England. A war commenced. between the two brothers, 


which ended in a treaty ; by which it was agreed, that each of them ſhould 
retain what he poſſeſſed, and that both the kingdom and duchy ſhould fall 
to the ſurvivor. Duke Robert afterwards mortgaged his duchy of Nor- 
mandy for 10, ooo l. to his brother William, in order to equip himfelf to 
undertake a cruſade to the Holy Land. In 1093, William conquered the 


Welch, whom the Saxon monarchs had never been able to ſubdue. 


In 1 roo, an inundation of the ſea overflowed great part of Earl God- 
win's eftate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallows in the Downs, now called 
the Godwin Sands. . 5 1 e 
The ſame year, as the King was hunting in New Foreſt, on the 2d af 
Auguſt, he was wounded by an arrow, levelled at a ſtag by his bow- 


| bearer, Sir Walter Tyrrel, a Norman knight, of which wound he inſtantly 
died, in the 44th Year of his age, and 13th of his reign, and was buried 


erer. . FE 
This Prince has been accuſed of avarice and rapaciouſneſs ; but his 

demands were numerous, and he could only raiſe money from the wealthy 

and luxurious clergy, who have, perhaps, been his principal accuſers. 


8 100. HENRY I. the Conqueroj*s youngeſt fon, immediately aſcended 


the throne; and fo effectually diſtributed the treaſure which the late King 


had amaſſed, that he was generally recognized. It was extremely favour- 
able for him, that his eldeſt brother Duke Robert was not yet returned 
fom the Holy Land; and, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf with his Engliſh ſub- 


Jects, te permitted them the uſe of fire and candle in the night; and con- 


ſented to reſtore the laws of Edward the Confeſſor; by which the Norman 


Barons were entitled to hold their eſtates on the ſame terms on which their 


Saxon predeceſſors had enjoyed them. Their lives and fortunes were alſo 
ſecured to them; for in the two former reigns, not only the kingdom, 


but even the property and exiſtence of the ſubjects, were in the power of 


- 
” 


the crown. This revival of the Saxon laws was the foundation of that. 


ſtatute, which afterwards obtained the name of Macna CHARTA. 
Duke Robert, on his return to Normandy, invaded England; but it 
was by treaty agreed afterwards that Henry ſhould enjoy the kingdom for 
life, on paying Robert the annual ſum of 3000 marks, and that the ſur- 
vor ſhould ſucceed both to the kingdom and duchy, But a war broke 
out afterwards, and Henry took Duke Robert priſoner, and abſolutely 
Jubdued the duchy of Normandy, After this ſucceſsful l 
4.- 5 


reign. He was buried at the abbey at Caen in Normandy, being his own 


eldeſt fork, Prince William, and tuo more of his children, wich upwarde 


of an hundred noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, were caſt away, and 


riſhed in their voyage from Normandy to England. This damped all 
Fs proſpects. A butcher alone eſcaped to tell the dreadful tale. The 
King was never ſeen to ſmile after this misfortune. He had now only one 
child left, a daughter, whoſe name was Matilda, or Maud. She married, 
firſt the En:p:ror Henry IV. and afterwards Jeffery Plantagenet, Earl of 
Anjou. Heury, the iſſue of this latter marriage, was afterwards King of 
England. Duke Robert, the King's eldeit brother, died a priſoner in 
Caerdiff caſtle in Wales, anno 1134; and the King himſelf died of a ſur- 
feit, on the firſt of December 1135, in the fixty-etghth year of his age, 
and the thirty-ſixth of his reign. uin nme 6 | 


.1135-] STEPHEN, ſon of Adela, the Conqueror's fourth daughter, 
next ſeized the Engliſh throne. The precautions of Henry I, who had 
not only appointed his daughter the Empreis Maud his luccefior, | but 
alſo made his people ſwear to her, were fruitleſs. Before the Empreſs 
could arrive, Stephen took poſſeſſion of the government; and on her com- 
ing over, and claiming the crown, a civil war enſued. Many battles were 
fought with various ſucceſs. At one time England was governed by 
Matilda, but ſhortly after Stephen was reſtored, . At length both parties 
ſeemed weary of ſtruggling; and it was agreed that King Stephen ſhould 
enjoy the crown for life, and that Henry, the ſon of the Emprels, ſhould 


ſucceed him. Stephen died on the twenty-fifth of October, 1154, in the 


pineteenth year of his reign. 


11 TR HENRY II. aſcended the throne at the death of Stephen, with- | 


out oppoſition. This Prince, though young, ' diſcovered great talents for 


government; and, by ſeveral political meafures, he reduced the power of 


the overgrown nobility, particularly by ſupporting the boroughs againſt 
their feudal tyrants, jo that in this reign corporation charters were firſt 
eſtabliſhed. He reſumed the grants of the crown-lands made by King 
Stephen, whom he ſtyled an uſurper. He prevailed on the clergy and 
barons. to ſwear. to the ſucceſſion of his ſons, William and Henry, ſueceſ- 
lively. He then confirmed the great Charter granted by his grandfather 
Henry, and did homage to the French King for the duchy Ty Aquitaine, 
Guienne, Gaſcony, Normandy, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine: Ia this 
reign the Kings of England and France performed the office of yeoman of 
the ſtirrup to Pope Alexander. | N e 
The power of the church, indeed, appears to have been very formida- 


ble in theſe times, for when ſome of the King's knights had killed Arch- 


biſhop Becket, for the inſolent language, which he had uſed before the 
King, when he was inſiſting on the right of the clergy to be exempted 
from, the juriſdiction of temporal courts in criminal caſes, Henry was 
obliged to ſubmit and ſuffer himſelf to be ſcourged at the tomb of the 
pretended Martyr. He died not long after, of a broken heart, on the 6th 
of July, 1189, in the ſixry-firſt year of his age. 4 

In this reign corporation charters were eſtabliſhed, and the uſe of glaſs 
in windows, and of ſtone arches in building, were firit introduced, Taxes 


on the ſubject likewiſe were firſt generally levied under this prince. 


„ 


928 189. RICHARD I. angel Cœur de Lion, the eledſt ſurviving fon 
of Henry Il, ſucceeded him. He engaged in a cruſade to the Holy Land 


with the French King, conquered the iſland of Cyprus, and took the city 


of Acon in Paleſtine ; but was taken priſoner on his return home by the 


uke 
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Duke of Auſtria, and au immenſe ſum was paid for his ranſom. On his 


return he refuſed a grant of land to the King of Scotland, and endea- 


voured to regulate the diſordered ſtate of his kingdom. For this purpoſe 
- he 3 to repel the invaſions of the French, but was mortally 

wounded before the caſtle of Chalons in France, and died on the 6th of 

April, 1199, in the forty -firſt year of his age, and tenth of his reign. 


r1199-] JOHN ſucceeded his brother Richard. He was the youngeſt 


Jon of f II, and took his nephew Arthur, fon of Jeffery his eldeſt 
brother, priſoner, and is ſaid to have put him to death. This Prince loſt 
Normandy, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, Poictou; and, engaging in a war 
with his Barons, was excommunicated and depoſed by the Pope. The 
Barons were ſu . againſt him by Lewis, the G 15ep of France, who 
affiſted them wh a body of forces. At length the King conſented to be- 
come the Pope's vaſſal, and paid him an annual tribute. The Pope then 
abfolved him, and took his part againſt the Barons; upon which his 
affairs began to be in a better ſitu ition. He died, however, before an end 
was put to the war, in the fifty-lecond year of his age, and the eighteenth 
of his reign, on the gth of October, anno 1216, | 
The conteſt between John and his Barons produced that great bul- 
wark of the Engliſh libertics, called Magna Cbarta; which indeed was no 
more than à recognition of the immunities enjoyed under their Saxon 
Monarchs, and confirmed by Henry I, This was ſigned in 1216; 
and as the principles of iberty became more enlarged, and property 
better ſecured, by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, it bs — 
the firſt ſtone bridge acroſs the river Thames at London; a grant to the 
city of chuſing from among themſelves, annually, a mayor, ſſieriffs, and 
common-council ; the eſtabliſhment of the privileges of free boroughs, 
and ſome other acts, may in ſome meaſure atone for the weak and impoli- 
tic meaſures to which he was partly forced by troubles brought on him by 


116. HENRY III, eldeft fon of King john, ſucceeded kim when 


only nine years old, and was placed under the guardianſhip of the Earl of 


Pembroke, who defeated the French, but died in 1219, ang was ſucceeded 


nin the regency by the biſhop of Wincheſter. The Pope, however, till 
retained his power, and ſent over his rapacions clergy to take poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh benefices. The King was of a foft diſpoſition, and had been 
- tempted to violate Magna Charia. A rebellion enſued. The king and his 
ſons were taken priſoners. But his eldeſt ſon, Prince Edward, obtained 


his liberty, and afterwards defeated the Barons, who had compelled the 


King to delegate his power to twenty-four Lords. He died on the fix- 
| feenth of November, 1272, in the fixty-fifth year of his age, and fifty - 
ſeventh of his reign. 5 — 4 Ba Fe” 

1272.] EDWARD I, eldeſt fon of Henry III, ſucceeded. He reduced 


the power of the clergy, ſubdued the Welch and Scotch, whoſe King he 
took priſoner; and in order to induce the former to ſubmit to the Engliſh 


vernment, he gave his ſon, wha was born at Carnarvon, the title of 


Prince of Wales. In this reign three Knights were choſen in every county, 
to determine what infractions were made in the great Charter. He died 
on the ſeventh of July, 130), in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, and the 

8 of his reign, while he was preparing for an expedition againſt 
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In this reign ſpectacles were invented, windmills were firſt erected, and 
the Goldimiths company eſtabliſhed. { = 


1307. ] EDWARD II, ſucceeded his father. He was a weak prince, 
and prodigally laviſh to his favourites, one of whom, Piers Gaveſton, was 
firit baniſhed, and then beheaded by the Barons, who made the King dele- 
gate his power to fore of the Lords, Not long after, a civil war com- 
menced between the King and the Barons, who compelled him to baniſh 
the Spencers, who were then his favourites. He ſoon recalled them; 
upon which the Queen, ang Mortimer her gallant, went to France, and 
took Prince Edward with them. They afterwards invaded the kingdom, 
murdered the Spencers, and depoſed the King, who was murdered in 
Berkley-caſtle, as was ſuppoſed, by the Queen, on the twenty-ſecond of 
November, 1327. | | 


1327.) EDWARD II, eldeſt fon of Edward II, ſucceeded to the 
crown in his father's life-time. The Queen and Mortimer uſurped the 
adminiſtration during his minority. After the murder of Edward II. Mor- 
timer was ſeized in the Queen's apartment, and executed. The Queen 
was alſo confined. Edward diiputing the title to the crown of France with 
Philip of Valois, invaded that kingdom, and obtained a victory at Creſſy, 
in 1:46. David, King of Scots, was made priſoner about the ſame time; 
as was John, the French King, and his fon Philip, at the battle of 
Poictiers, by the Prince of Wales, called the Black Prince, who was carried 
off in 1372 by a conſumption, during a campaign in Spain. His father, 
who did not long ſurvive him, was governed, in his old age, by Alice 
Pierſe, his concubine. He died on the twenty-third of June, 1377, in the 
ſixty-fifth year of his age, and thirty-firſt of his'reign. The Koman fu- 
peritition was firſt expoſed by Wiekliffe, and the uſe of artillery became 
common, ip this reign. | 5 


1377] RICHARD II, ſon of Edward the Black Prinee, fucceeded ii 
gran 


ther, and was crowned the lixteenth of July, when, it rs faid, the 
ceremony of the champion was fir ſt intro uced. He ſuppreſſed a dange- 
rous rebellion, on account of the rigorous methods made uſe of in col- 
lefting a polbtax, in 1381, and aſſiſted his uncle, the Duke of Lancaſter, 
who had claimed the crown of Caſtile, in right of his wite, and invaded 
Spain in 138 5. In eonfideration, however, of the King of Caſtile's eldeſt 
fon marrying the Duke's daughter, with 600,000 hes, and an annuity of 
10,0001. ſterling for life, the Duke and Ducheſs both reſigned all preten- 
ſions to that crown. In 1389, Richard was of age, and took the reins 
of government, He was an arbitrary monarch. But in the year 1309, he 
had rendered himſelf ſo. obnoxious to the greater part of the nation, that 
they invited his couſin, the Duke of Lancaſter, whom he bad baniſhed, to 
return to England. He ſoon put himfelf at the head of an army, and 
took Richard priſoner, whom he obliged to call a parliament; when 
* met, he reſigned his enſigns of royalty to a ſelect number of lords, 
who received them at the Tower, on the 2gth of September, 1399. He 
then owned, by an inſtrument which he ſigned, that he was unfit to 
gorern. The parliament met the next day, unanimouſly approved of the 
relignation, and cauſed the Duke of Lancaſter to be prociaimed King, 
by the title of Henry IV. In the foilowing, Richard was barba- 
roully murdered. in Pontefract Yorkſhire, in, which he was im- 
Priſoned. 
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eg 299+] "HENRY IV. was crowned on the thirteenth of October. Hig 
reign was one continued ſeries of troubles. As he had uſurped the crown, 


| he. lived; in continual dread, of inſurrections and: of the Houſe of York, 


He was almoſt miraculouſly delivered from a plot formed to aſſaſſinate 


him at a tournament. held at Oxford in 1400; and for which the Dukes 


of Exeter and Surry, and the Earls of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, were be- 


© headed.. The next year another delign to take away his life was diſco- 


Joon after. In 1440 a navigation ad paſſed. 


vered. In 1403, the Earl of Northumberland and Owen Glendour raiſed 
a rebeilion, in order to place Mortimer, Earl of March, on the throne; 
but they were defeated at the famous battle of Shrewſbury, where Henry, 
Prince of Wales, ſignalized . himſelf by his valour, when young Piercy, 
commonly called Hotſpur, loſt his life. The Archbiſhop of York formed 
another attempt in 1404, but, being ſeized by the policy of Lord Weſtmor- 
land, his troops diſperſed, and himſelf, with ſeveral other Lords, were 


' beheaded, Two years after; a plague broke out in London, by. which 


above 30, ooo inhabitants were ſwept away. This prince died on the 
twentieth of March, 1413-14, in the forty- ſeventh year of his age, aud 
the fourteenth of his reign. . | 5 


” 


1413. HENRY V. eldeſt ſon of Henry IV, ſucceeded his father. This 


Prince, who had been diſſolute in his youth, began by forming great 
_defigns; but dreading the interruptions of the clergy, who, with Sir 
John Oldcaſtle at their head, ſollicited the ſuppreſſion of the followers of 
Wickliffe, he conſented to the death of the knight, and to the perſe- 
cation of his followers. He then invaded France, and gained one of the 


moſt glorious victories upon record over the French at Agencourt, 1415. 


He married Catherine, daughter of Charles the French King: the ſucceſ- 


Bon of the Dauphin was iet- afide, and Henry was declared Regent of 


France. The Scots attempted a diverſion in favour. of the Dauphin; and, 
while Henry was preparing to ſecure his conqueſt, he died, on the 
thirty-firſt of Auguſt, 1432, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the 
tenth of his reign. 2 8 e ns T4 5 

1422. HENRY VI. ſucceeded his father, and was crowned King of 
France at Paris, 1431. Normandy was taken from us 1449, and the loſs 
of all France ſoon followed, as did Jack Cade's rebellion, which was eaſily 


_ tupprefled; but the Duke of Youk, caiming the crown, another inſur. 


rection happened, and the King was made priſoner. His Enemy was killed 


* 


; 1461.1 | EDWARD IV, . eldeſt ſon of the Duke | of York, obtained a 
victory over Henry, who was taken priſoner, Edward was afterwards 


defeated by the Earl of Warwick, and King Henry, remounted the throne; 


but Edward eſcaped to Holland, and ſoon after invaded England. He 
regained the chrone ; and Henry was murdered; the 24th of May, 1745 
The remainder of Edward's reign was remarkable for cruelty an 722 
tion. He died on the ninth of April, 1483, in the forty- fir ſt year of his 


age, and twenty-third of his reign... 9 5 7 this King the progreſs of 


literature was rapid; William Caxton introduced the art of printing into 


England; and the manufactures of the nation were enlarged, notwith: 
fttanding the continued troubles between the Houſes of Lancaſter and 
„„ RR | F B 


1393.} EDWARD v, eſdeſt {on of Edward IV. being only twelve 


Fears of uge, was ſent to the Lower, by his uncle Richard, Duke of Glou- 


celter, who had been choſen Protector of the King and his re dm; where 


he 
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he was ſoon. 


immediately uſurped the throne. - | 


- 1483.) RICHARD III. was crowned at Weſtminſter on the fixth of 


July; but his cruelties and enormous crimes ſo exaſperated the nobility 


and gentry, that they joined Henry, Earl of Richmond, who defeated the 
army of the King. Richard fell in battle at Boſworth, on the twenty- 


ſecond of Auguſt, 1485. 1 | 
Hiſtorians have taken great pains to repreſent this monarch as the moſt 
bloody that ever diſgraced the anaals of England. But, during his ſhort 


reign, he did ſome very ſerviceable acts. He founded the ſociety of He- 


ralds; relieved decayed corporations; encouraged manufactures; protected 
foreign trade; and {ſupported the common people againſt the oppreſſion of 
the nobility. 


1485.] HENRY VII. was deſcended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward III. He was proclaimed King of 
England in the field, immediately after his victory, and crowned at Weſt- 


minſter the zoth of October. He married Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of 
Edward LV, and thereby united the Houſes of York and Lancaſter. - His - 
reign was not peaceable. He ſurmounted many difficulties in France and 


Ireland; and in 1487, he defeated the inſurrection of Lambert 8ymnel, 
who pretended to be Richard Duke of York. In 1499, Perkin Warbeck 
afterwards perſonated the ſame Duke; but this rebellion was alſo ſuppreſ- 
led,, and Perkin was executed. od Brom OT 279 

tie married his eldeſt ſon, Prince Arthur, to Catharine of Spain, Novem- 
ber 14, 1501; but the death of this Princeſs, in the April follow ing, de · 


feared his views. But in 1504 the marriage of the Princeſs Margaret, 


his eldeſt daughter, with James IV, King of Scotland, was celebrated. 


About this time the Dutch, by treaty, were excluded from fiſhing on 


the coaſt of England. This Prince died on the twenty-ſecond of April, 
1509, in the fitty-third year of his age, and tweaty-fourth of his 
reign. a BA 
The King firſt forn.ed the band of yeomen of the guards ; .and ſet up 
the famous ſtar-chamber. After he had refuſed the overtures of Colum- 
bus, he employed Chabot, who diſcovered North America. He encou- 
raged trade, even to the lending money without intereſt. He aboliſhed 
the protection given by nobles to bad people, who put themſelves into 
their livery; — paſſed an act, by which the commons were permitted to 
purchaſe the eſtates of thoſe nobles, who, through neceſſity, wanted to 
part with them. This raiſed the former, and depreſſed the latter. Provi- 
lions, in theſe times, were about one tenth part of their preſent value. 


1509. ] HENRY VIII, the ſecond but only ſurviving ſon of Henry VII, 


by the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, ſucceeded to the 


crown, He immediately confirmed a general pardon which' his father 


had granted, and publiſhed a proclamation, declaring, That if any of his 


ſubjects had been wrongfully deprived of their goods, under colour of 


commiſſions for levying forefeitures in the laſt reign, they ſhould receive 
latisfaCtion. : „ | 

In 15 10, he folemnized his marriage with the PrinceſsCatharine, his bro- 
ther Arthur's widow ; and, in the fame year, cauted Fmpſon and Dudley, 
the inſtruments of his father's extortions, to be convicted and executed as 
4 55 Their agents not long belore, periſhed by the hands of the 
Tabble, n VCC 
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after murdered by the command of his inhuman uncle, who 
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Tue late King hoarded up 1, 800, ol. This was ſoon fquandered, aud 
little or no real ſatisfaction was made to thoſe from whom it had been ex. 


torte. | e 
The King, having made Queen Catharine regent, wit goto invad 
France in ſune 1510, with a great army. He retai the Emperor 
Maimilian in his pay; and after he had defeated a great body of French 
troops, he took Terouenne and Tournay. In the mean time the Earl of 
Surry, the King's General, gained a victory over the Scots at Flodden- 
Fi King James IV, of Scotland, was killed in the field. But Henry 
was made the dupe of all parties, and paid immenſe ſums to carry on the 
intrigues of others; but principally thoſe of Wolſey his favourite, who 
aſpired to the Popedom. In 1615, this Cardinal, who was Archbiſhop of 
York and Lord Chancellor, was raiſed to the poſt of Prime Miniſter. Two 
years after, an inſurrection of the London apprentices happened, under 
tence of expelling ſuch ſtrangers as carried on trades in London: this 
riot was ſuppreſſed, and 200 perſons convicted of treaſon, fifteen of whom 
were executed. The reſt were pardoned on the interceſſion of the Queens 
_ of England, France, and Scotland, then reſidents at Henry's court. 

In 1517, the ſweating fickneſs raged, which uſually carried off patients 
in three hours. In ſome towns halt the people were ſwept away, and the 
Terms were adjourned from London for above a year. In 1519 Tour- 
pay was delivered back to the French, on a treaty of marriage between 
the Dauphin and the Princeſs Mary, who were neither of them two years 
old. During this period, the King was a bitter enemy to reformation, and 
even wrote a book againit Luther, which obtained for him from the 
Pope the title of DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, which his ſucceflors 
have always retained, | GER: 

Wolſey continued long the King's favourite; and by his intrigues, the 
Duke of Buckingham was — and executed for high treaſon. : 
In the following year, 1522, Henry, in imitation of the Conqueror, 
ordered an exact furvey to be made of the value of all the eſtates in the 
» kingdom; and, as Woliey's legantine power was continued to him for life, 
he began to ſuppreſs the monaſteries, and enabled himſelf to found # 
college at Ipſwich, and another at Oxford. RE 
This reign was famous for many remarkable events. In 1523 the col - 
of phyſicians was eſtabliſbed ; and in 1525, an inſurrection was occa- 
fioned by the King's attempting to levy money without a parliament; it 
' __ was ſuppreſſed, however, with little bloodſhed. In 1527, the French 
agreed to pay King Henry a tribute for the kingdom of France; and two 
Fears after we find the King applying to the Pope for a divorce. The caſe 
was tried before Wolſey and Cardinal Campeigno, the Pope's legates; 
but, Queen Catharine appealing to Rome, the legates did not think fit to 
come to any determination Henry was ſo exaſperated at this proceeding ; 
and from this period, perhaps, Wolſey's decline may be dated; for the 
great ſeal was ſoon after taken from him, and given to Sir Thomas Moore. 
The King's reſentment did not ſtop here, for he ſeized the colleges at 
Oxford and Ipſwich, which the Cardinal had founded. Wolſey himſelf 
was apprehended at York, and charged with high treaſon; but died at 
Leiceſter, on the road to London, in 1530. In the following year, the 
clergy were adjudged to have incurred a premunire in app! ing to the ſee 
of kome, and ſubmitting to the legantine power. The Kins ſoon after 
Jeparated himſelf from Queen Catharine, and never ſaw her more ;—but 
ſent an abſolute refuſal, when he was cited to appear at Rome, or to ſend a 
proxy, to anſwer Queen Catharine's appeal. About this time the oe 
5 | 3 againſt 
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againſt hereſy were put in execution rigorouſly, and ſeveral Proteſtants 
burned l eee tr arg f 
In 1632, the King married Anne Bullen, ſecond daughter to Sir Tho- 
mas Bullen, Earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond; after the convocation had 
declared the King's marriage with Queen Catharine void. In the year 
following, Archbiſhop Cranmer pronounced the ſentence of divorce,” and 
the King's marriage with the Lady Anne Bullen was confirmed. Before 
the year expired, the Queen was brought to- bed of a daughter, Who was 
named Elizabeth, and was afterwards Queen of Eugla adm. 
The King had been ſo much irritated at the Fope's conduct in | 
affair of Catharine, :that in 15 34 he renounced all ſubjection to the See of 
Rome; and enacted, that the King was the ſupreme head of the 'church 
of England. Soon after, Biſhop Fiſher and Sir Thomas More were exe- 
cuted for denying the King's tupremacy ; and, in 1536, all monaſteries 
under 2001, per annum were given to the King by act of parliament, fo 
that 376 monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and ten thouſand friars and nuns 
were diſmiſſed from their reſidences, with ſcarcely any allowance for their 
fubſiſtence. This occaſioned an inſurrection in the North. But it was 
ſoon quelled This year was likewiſe famous for the union of Wales with 
England, and for the publication of the Bible in Engliſmnmn. 
king Henry, in a ſhort time, became jealous of his Queen: ſhe was 
condemned by the peers for adultery, and obliged to conteſs a pre- con- 
tract with the Earl of Northumberland. She was ſoon divorced hy Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer's ſentence ;. and executed in the Tower. The King im- 
mediately married the Lady Jane Seymour. The parliament confirmed 
the attainder of Queen Anne, and enacted, That bota the divorces were 
legal, and the iſſue of both marriages illegitimate. In 1537, the Queen 
was brought-to-bed'of a Prince, who died two days after her delivery. In 
the two following years the King ſeized ſeveral abbies, in defiance of Papal 
denunciation, and impowered the Biſhops to ordain and execute the epiſ- 
copal function. ee # oat 
The year 1540 was ſtained with the death of Cromwell, who was at- 
tainted of high treaſon, and beheaded on Tower-hill, in July, without be- 
ing ſuffered to ſpeak in his own defence. eee e | 75 
The King next married Lady Anne Cleves, and, by the interference of 
Archbiſhop Cranmer, divorced her, . Soon after, Lady Catharine Howard 
became his queen; but by the ſame aſſiſtance ſhe' was accuſed of inconti- 
nence, and without a trial beheaded two years after on Tower-hill. | * 
Ireland about this time was erected into a kingdom, and Henry took 
the title of King of Ireland. EE N 
The Litany was ſet rth in Engliſh, and commanded to be read in 
churches, in the year 1843; and ſoon after the King married Lady 
Catharine Parr, widow of the Lord Latimer. This was the laſt lady 
whom he made a Queen, for he died about two in the morning on the 
twenty. fourth of January, in the fifty - ſixth year of his age, and thirty- 
eighth of his reign, 1547. He was buried at Windſor, where he founded 
a college for thirteen poor Knights and two Prieſts. tel 
Henry erected fix biſhoprics, viz. Weſtminſter, . Oxford, Peterborough, 
Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter, out of the money, which he raiſed by 
the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries. He alſo founded Trinity College it 
Cambridge, Bartholomew hoſpital in London, and refounded Chriſt- 
Church College in Oxford. _ CEL LATIN 1708 
In this reign the houſes of the nobility were built in a more regular and 
magutficent ſtyle than in former reigns. Learning and arts met with ſqme 
He p25 1 8 encouragement. 


. an .. 


| -encouragement. A royal navy was alſo eſtabliſhed, but commerce way 
not much promoted. 5 : 8 . 
The King, having been impowered to limit the ſueceſſion of the crown 


by act of parliament, ſettled it on the iſſue of his youngeſt ſiſter Mary, by 

Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, in caſe his two daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, died without iſſue, to the excluſion of Margaret his eldeſt tiſter, 
ho had married james IV, King of the Scots. f 2 
le had ſeveral children. By the Infanta Catharine two ſons, Henry, 

and another not named, who died young: and a daughter Mary, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the crown on the death of her father. By Anne Bullen he had 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, who was afterwards Queen of England, and a ſtill- 
born ſon; and by Lady Seymour only one child, named Edward, who 
was his fucceſſor. By his other wives he left no children. 5 


15647.] EDWARD VI. when he ſucceeded his father, was but nine 
years of age. His uncle, the Earl of Hertford, was made Protector; he 
was very arbitrary, and frequently acted without concurrence. of the other 
regents. The Reformation now began to flouriſh. An order of council 


was made againſt the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and for removing images out 


of the churches, + + | 8 
The Protector was ſurrounded by enemies. At their head was his own 
brother, the Lord High Admiral. He, however, was, in 1544, attainted 
of high treaſon, and, without being heard, beheaded. In the next year a 
peace was concluded with France, and Bologne ceded to the French King, 
who ſtipulated to pay the Englith mouarch 400,000 crowns. 


In 1562, the Common Prayer Book was eſtabliſhed by parliament, and 


an act was made, declaring the marriage of the clergy .vahd. In the 

year following the Duke of Northumberland married his fon Guildford 

ley to the Lady Jane Grey, grand-daughter to Mary Queen of France, 

_ fiſter to Henry vill, and prevaiied on the young King to ſettle the crown 

on his Lady, to the exclution of the Princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth, This 

Duke alſo prevailed on him to ſign another commiſſion for the viſitation 
of churches; by virtue of which he ſeized on the remaining plate and 

and ornaments. Soon after, the King died at Greenwich, on the {ixth of 
July. 1553, in the ſixteenth year of his age, and ſeventh of his regn. fic 
was buried at Weſtminſter. % 

I This promiſing monarch founded Chriſt's Hoſpital, St. "Thomas's, and 
Bridewell. The latter was once a palace of his father. 
In this reign an attempt was made to find out a paſlage to the Eat 

Indies by the North Eaſt; and the way to Archangel in Muſcory, by 
the North Cape, was diſcovered by Captain Chancellor. Two other 
Mips, employed with him, commanded. by Sir Hugh Willoughby a 
Admiral, and Captain Duforth, both periſhed, probably, by the ſcurvy, wit 
their commanders and crews, on the coaſt of Ruſſian Lapland. 


15553 ] MARY I, daughter of King Henry VIII, by Catharine of Spain 
- - Tuzceeded her brother Edward. The council (proclaimed the Lacy Jam 
G Ef, Queen ; Mary however prevailed, and the Duke of Northumber 
Land, the only ſupporter cf Queen Jane, his daughter-in-law, was ſen, 
with three of Ei Che to the Tower, „ 5 
The Popiſh Biſhops were reſtored, and the Biſhops Coverdale ant 
Fooper were impriſoned for exerciſing their functions. Soon after, Arc 
biſhop Cranmer, Biſhop Latimer, and ſeveral more of the 'Proteltat 
_ clergy, were committed for treafon, in oppoſing the Queen's ſucceſio 
On the flame account, the Duke of Nor thumberland, wich many other! 
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were condemned and executed, ':An act alſo was paſſed; to T di 
8 . 


| turbing Prieſts at maſs, and breaking down altars and images. Next, all 
"Wn the «ſtatutes made iniKing ;Edward's 7 7 concerning religion. EEE 2 
ws 5 


* 


by Arebiſhop Cranmer, Lord Guildford Pudſey and his 1 
and Jane Grey, were condemned for high treaſon, and executed in the fol- 
ſter, lowing year; in which the Princeſs Elizabeth was impriſoned, and ſeveral 
thouſand Proteſtant clergymen were deprived of their preterments; and 
ry, the Popiſhiſervice was. to be reſtored. . 5 
ſuc- In 1554. alſo, Philip Duke of Auſtria, ſon. of the Emperor Charles, V. 


had arrived in England, and was married to the Queen at Wincheſter the 25th 
till of July. Their parliament met on the 11th. of. November, and àp- 


who peared extremely devoted to their new King Philip, who, brought over 

with him vaſt treaſures. The laws againſt Lollards and Hereties were 
„c burned for He 
| In 1855. John Rogers, martyr of theſe times, was burned. a 
; he reſy at (+ as was Biſhop Hooper at Glouceſter, f The Biſbops Ridley 


we and Latimer were alſo burned at Oxford; when Archbiſhop Cranmer re- 
"i, canted in pes of pardon, but he afterwards ſuffered at Oxford, Feb. 14, 
nies 1556. Cardinal Pole immediately ſucceeded him as Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. EE. | | 
1 In 1557, on the reſignation of Charles V, his ſon Philip, the Queen's 
* conſort, aſcended the throne of Spain, with which the Engliſh entered into 
an alliance againſt France, and the Queen ſent 8000 men to the affiſtance 
i of the Spaniards in the Low Countries, 1557. By theſe means they ob- 
tained the victory of St. Quintin's. Calais, however, was ſurpriſed by 
8 the French the next year, after it had been in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
eum above 200 years. The loſs of Calais is ſuppoſed to have broken Marys 
heart, for ſhe died on the 17th of November, 1558, in the 43d year of 
den der age, and the fixth of her reign, She was buried at Weſtminſter. 


This 15 505 ELIZABETH, the only daughter of Henry VIII, by Anne Bul- 
len, ſucceeded her half ſiſter Queen Mary. King Philip's offers of 7 
> and were rejected; and the parliament addrefled her in vain on this ſubjects 
th of In 1559, all the laws , for. eſtabliſhing the Popith religion, which Queen 
te Mary ba paſſed, were, repealed. The Queen's ſupremacy was re: enacted, 
and the act of uniformity. paſſed. The oath of ſupremacy was next ten- 
and dered to the biſhops and clergy. All the former, but Dr. Kitchen, biſhop 
N of Landaff, refuſed it, and were committed to priſon. | PAY 
: Eaſt The reigning favourite of tbe Queen, R Dudley, the youngeſt 
„ / fon of the late Duke of Northumberland, was made Maſter of the 
other Wi Horſe. and Knight of the Garter, and bis influence ſeemed un- 
yy „ bounded, Nt LO; | BR | a 
win The Queen, in 1562, aiſiſted the French Proteſtants, who put Havre - 
de-Grace into her hands as a cautionary town. At the ſame time ſhe -. 
zpail gave orders for the diyorce and impriſonment of Lady Catharine Grey, 
Ke bo was of the royal family, and the Earl of Hertford her huſbagd, 
although they had two ſons, 3 $55 
In 1564, the Queen of Scots married Henry Steward Lord Darnley, 
whom ſhe had lately made Duke of Albany; and the nexr_day he was 
poblicly proclaimed King. In the following year, her ſecrerary David 
Rizzio, an Italian, was aſſaſſinated by the King's direction, becauſe © tr 
was imagined, that he had adviſed the Queen to exclude him from the go- 


: 7 


rernment. This Queen, in 1 566, was brought to- bed of a ſon, Who Was 
— by the name of James, and afterwards aſcended tha Euglſh 


7 The 
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he King of Scots was, not long after, murdered, by the contrivance 

of the Earl of Murray, and Bothwell. The former, that he might throw | 

the odivim' of it upon the Queen, perſuaded her to marry Bothwell. After it 

which, Murray and the Lords took the Queen priſoner, and compelled vi 
"*hker*to refign the crown to her ſon. She, however, made her eſcape, tl 
and raiſed 'an army, which was ſoon defeated. She then took refuge in i 
England, induced by the promiſes of favour and aſſiſtance of Queen 
Elizabeth. There ſhe met with a bitter diſappointment, for ſhe was im- N 

mediately thrown into priſon; and, many years after, on the eighth of ve 

February,” 1587, ſhe was beheaded, at Fotheringhay Caſtle, where ſhe had ti 

been tried and condemned of promoting, aud encouraging conſpiracies the 
JJ 

The Puritans, in 1 568, began to create diviſions in the church, and 

ſet up the Geneva diſcipline. Several French and Flemiſh: Proteſtants 

took refuge in England about this time, and much improved our ſilk and 
*woollen manufactures. 01 T6 PAIN q&411 . . 

Some inſurrections aroſe among the Papiſts, in 1570, on account of 

the Pope's Bull, and excommunication denounced againſt the Queen. 
They were ſoon quieted; but three years after, they forſook their. pariſh 

churches, in which they were accompanied by the Difſenters. . - 
Queen Elizabeth's reputation was now extended through Europe; and, 
in 1575, ſhe refuſed the offered ſovereignty of Holland and Zealand. Her 
0 er at home was ſo abſolute, that ſhe reprimanded the Commons, for pre- 
Rg to take upon themſelves to order a faſt. Several members were 
"fined 201. each, for abſenting themſelves from the Houſe of Commons. 
">" Ar" 2 $ , Captain Francis Drake returned from his voyage round the 
8 globe, having been twelve days leſs than three years performing it. He 
ſet fail from Plymouth with five ſhips, November 15, 1577. 

Two years after, articles of marriage were concluded between the 
_ Queen. and the Nuke of Anjou; but the French Sing refuſed to ratify 
them. The Duke on this returned home: he deſpaited of fucceſs, after 
Having .continued his courtſhip to the Queen about ten years. She ar- 


--60mpanied. him to Canterbury, Sth SO | | 
Tope Gregory XIII, cauſed the calendar to be reformed this year, by 
Siek the Engliſh, and ſome other Proteſtant countries, which adhered to 
the Julian calendar, loſt ten days. This occafioned tlie difference of the 
old and new ſtile, | . on ; | 
In 1583, by an earthquake in Herefordſhire, three acres of ground in 
Blackmore were remoyed, with trees and hedggs; and, leaving a deep pit 
behind, ſtopped a highway. In the following year an aſſociation was 
formed for the preſervation of the Queen, upon fuſpicion that the King of 
Spain and the Duke of Guiſe were aiming her deſtruction. x 
be year 1585 was remarkable for military expeditions. The Queen, 
at the interceſſion of the Dutch, ſent! the Earl of Leiceſter, with 6000 
men, to. their aſſiſtance; but took care to have the Brill and Fluſhing de- 
livered into her hands, as cautionary towns, for the ſecurity of let 


uy 1 1 . 

3 SF rancis Drake, with 21 fail of men of war, and land forces, com- 
_ +. manded, by the Earl of Carliſle, ſurpriſed and plundered! St. Domingo 

in Hiſpaniola, took Carthagena, and arrived at Virginia in Florida ; when 

. be. took. en board Captain Ralph Lane, and a diſfreſſed colony that hid 

-; been. ſent thither by dir Walter Raleigh. With them the tobacco plan 

was firſt brought to England. A few years after, Drake alſo burned a 
-  Kundred fail of Spawſh ſhips in the port of Cadiz © 
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In the courſe of this year John Davis finiſhed his third fruitleſs-vo age | 
in queſt of a North-Weſt l to the Eaſt Indies, after he had diſco- 


vered * which bears 
third degree of North latitude. | Noel 9 2 
In 1587, the Earl of Leiceſter, the Queen's favourite, was recalled, on 
aceount of his ill ſucceſs, in the Netherlands; and the Prince Maurice of 
Naſſau, younger ſon of the late Prince of Orange, was conſtituted Go- 
vernor of the United Provinces by the States. The Queen at the ſame 
time made Peregrine,, Lord Willoughby, General of Engliſh auxiliaries in 
the Netherlands. | ct e e ee ee 
In the year 2588, the King of Spain finiſhed his grand naval armament, 
for the conqueſt of England. This Armada, as it was called, ſailed from 
the river Tagus in Portugal on the 29th of May; but, being diſperſed, 
by a ſtorm, rendezvouſed again at the Groine in Galacia. They then ſet. 
0 again on the 12th of "Tub ;, and, entering the Engliſh channel on the 
19th, Admiral Howard ſuffered them to paſs by him, follow ing them.cloſe 
until the 24ſt,, when a battle began. A kind of running fight continued, 
to the 25th, when the Spaniardg. anchored in Calais road, intending to. 
wait for the Duke of Parma and his tranſports, with the land forces from, 
Handers. The FEnglich Admiral now. found. he could make but little. 
impreſſion on the Armada, as the galleons were ſo much ſuperior to him 
n bulk he therefore ſent eight or ten fire · ſlips among them in the night- 
time, which occaſioned a dreadful confuſion enge Spaniards. They, 


is name, and ſailed beyond the eighty- 


o 


* * ln # . 


The Eaſt India trade began, in 1591, under the direction of the Cap- 
tains Lancaſter and Rimer. The latter was caſt away; but the former 
returned richly laden, with only ſeven hands on board, But the Engliſh 
laſt India Company was not united till 1600, when factories were elta- | 
Wiſhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Sumatra. 
The proſecution of war and the eſtabliſhment of trade, however, did 
not wholly occupy the Engliſh nation, or their Queen. For in 1591 ſhe 
erected an univerſity at Bublin; and, in 1 598, Sir Thomas Bodley re- 
built the public library at Oxford, and furniſhed it with a vaſt collection 
of books and manuſcripts. _ | en + | N 

Our naval expeditions were renewed in 1596, for the Lord Admiral 
Howard and the Earl of Eſſex took and plundered. the city of Cadiz, and 
deſtroyed the ſhips in the harbour. The damage the Spaniards ſuſtained 
was computed at twenty millions of ducats ; and two, years after, the Lord 
George Gliford, Earl of Cumberland, fitted out a fleet of men of war, 
and took the iſland of Porto Rico, He was ſoon; forced to quit it again 
on account of the ſickneſs of his men. 5 FR PEN x 

On the 19th of February, 1601, the Earls of Eſſex and Southampton 
were brought to trial, before their Peers, and convicted of high treaſon, 
in conſpiring to depoſe the Queen, and raiſe a rebellion, Eſſex was be- 
headed in the Tower, on the 25th of the ſame month, — 

After the death of Eſſex, who was her favourite, the Queen never ſeemed 
to enjoy any happineſs. She pined till the beginning of March, 1602, when 
a alarming ilſneſs came on; ſhe then intimated, that the King of Scots 
mould ſucceed her, in which the whole nation ſeemed to concur; as no 
mention was made of the Suffolk family, whom her father Henry VIII. 
had named. Her death happened on the twenty · fourth of March, 1602, 
in the ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty- fifth of her reign, 

| ED | J | 1603. 
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-2663;] JAMES I, the fon of Henry Stuart, Lord Darntey; and Mar 
erben, the only child of James V, King Me Tie 5 
of James IV, and Margaret his Queen, the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII, 
King of England, ſucceeded to the crown. He arrived in London, 
May 7, and was crowned at Weſtwinfter on the 2ſt of july, 

" James's reign commented; with the trials of Lord Cobham, Lord Grey, 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, Nov. 3. They were condenned the 15th, but 
repiieved. The principal crime was conſpiring to ſet Lady Arabella 
Stuart, the King's coufiñ - german, upon the throne, and inviting” the Spa- 
niards to aſſiſt them; for which Cobham, Watſon, and Clark, three 

kleſts, were executed: Sir Walter remained twelve years a priſoner in 

e Tower, The act of uniformity was now enforced, and a hew tranſ- 
158 8 was ordered to rr which is — —— 

n the following year, totmage and ponndage were granted to the King 
or life, as thay ak been to his Sense drt fen ary VII. to Queen 

izabeth, for defence of the realm; and the guard of the ſeas; But the 
th their new monarch, for 


8 2 


nation at large were not perfedtly fatisfied wi 


S Sr ggg. a S- 2 2 


a dreadful conſpiracy, called the PowderPlot, was laid, and artfully car. 

ried on, til November 535, 1605, when it was diſcovered, and the conſpi- ＋ 
rators were convicted and executed; Their ſcheme was to have blown up fo 
the King and the Parliament on the day of their meeting. Their views, 10 
however, were defeated; and an oath'of allegiatjce was now firſt required, 


which was admitted to Proteſtants and Roman Catholics; | 
1] 65 ſoon as the ov et * e, from ee Vater” —.— * 
paſſed, impowering the crown to levy twenty poumds a month on Popiſh 
Net ning rheniGtves Ba ace r tÞ Kir tut d! of er 
their lands. Another for levying twelve-pence; on every one who did not 5 
come to church on Sunday, was revived; n. Cx 
_:The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London wete aſſo empowered to N 
cut the channel of the New RH r. = May rs Dt l 
All hoſtile las made againſt the Scots were repeated 3 and, ſoon port 
after, it was reſolved that all Scotcliien, börn after the” acceflion of Ps 


all the privileges of denizens, the 


King James to this crown, ſhould enjoy all th | 

About the year 1608, brenn Roll pirates: who had turned Maho- of 1 
metans, and lived in great ſplendor at Tunis in Barbary, were executed. | 
In the next year, a proclamation was publiſhed againft erecting buildings for 
on new foundations within two miles of this city; afid aftother, prohi- Oh: 


biting foreign nations ta fiſh u Pon the coaſt of Great Britain. 
Ian 1611, was the firſt creation of Baronets; in this year alſo the new 
tranſlation ety 8 finiſhed. , * b EIT | 
In 1614, the ſecond” partiament of this reign; for complaining of 
the King's profuſeneſs ch hg Scoble and the e e Pepi 
recuſants, was dimored without paſſing one act. After which, the 
King impriſoned ſeveral of the membefs for the freedoin which they 
By taken, and raiſed money on his ſubjects by way of benevo- 
ence. _ | 5 
The New River was, in 1614, alſo brought to London, from Ware in 
Hertfordſhire, by Sir Hugh Middleton; and $ir Thomas Overbury was 
iſoned in the Tower, by the contrixance of the Earl of Sömerſet aud 
and his Counteſs. The murderers wete executed in the following year. 
Among them was Sir Gel vaſe Elwit, whom the Farl had procured to be 
made Governor of the Lower, in order to facilitate his deſign. The Ear 
Himſelf ard his Counteſs were tried a-.d condemned for the murder, in 


1010, but obtaincd a pardon two years aftern. Th 
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The King ſoon after delivered up Fluſhing, Ramekins, and the Brill, 

to the States of Holland, for leſs than a tenth part of the charges they: 
were to pay for the aſſiſtance which Queen Elizabeth gave them. 

In 1617, the book of ſports was publiſhed, which allowed innocent 
recreations, after evening prayers, on Sunday. The clergy were enjoined 

to read the book in their churches; and ſome of them were proſeeuted 

in the Star Chamber, for neglecting it. In this year Sir Walter Raleigh 

was made commander of a ſquadron of men ot war, and ſent to the 
river Oroonoko in America, in ſearch of a gold mine. He attacked ſome 
of the Spaniſh ſettlements in Terra Firma, and was, at the inſtigation of 

the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, executed, by virtue of his former ſentence, for 

high treaſon, on the 19th of October, 1618. | del ao 

A match was about this time propoſed between Prince Charles and the 
Infanta of Spain, and the articles were agreed on. In 1622, the Prince and 

the Marquis of Buckingham embarked for Spain, in order to conclude the 
buſineſs: But after the buſineſs ſeemed in great forwardneſs, they re- 
turned to England without the Infanta, in the following year, and the 
match was abruptly broken off. So e 

The third Parliament of this reign met on the zoth of January, 1621, 
The Lord Chancellor Bacon was convicted of notorious bribery, and the 
ſeals taken from him. A diſſolution ſoon took place, not, however, be- 
fore ſeveral of the members were committed to priſon for their oppoſition 


to the court. 


* 


| ted to his Majeſty, to enable him to recover 


A ſupply had been 
the Palatinate for his ſon-in-law the Elector, with promiſes of farther 


aſſiſtance. An immenſe army was raiſed for this purpoſe, and commanded 
by Count Mansfield ; but the greateſt part of them periſhed on board the 
tranſports, as they were refuſed a wn 01 through France.. 01 

In 1623, a fourth parliament was called; and, when the proceedings of 
the Spaniſh marriage were laid before them, the Duke of Buckingham's 
conduct was commended, a ſupply was granted to declare war againſt 
Spain and the Emperor. | Dsl 

In 1624, the Dutch tortured the Engliſh factors at Amboyna, to make 
them confeſs a plot againſt the Hollanders, who had gained the poſſeſſion 


of the Spice-iflands; 


The King was not ſo much diſcouraged by the late ill ſucceſs of his 
ſon in love tranſactions, but that a match was propoſed between Prince 
Charles and the Princeſs Henrietta of France daughter of Henry IV. 


This bufineſs terminated more according to their wiſhes, but the mar- 


rage was not conſummated until after King James's death, which hap- 
pened at Theobalds, on the twenty-ſeventh of March, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign. 1 65g 

His wife was Anne, the daughter of Frederic II, King of Denmark. 
His ſurviving iſſue were rince Charles, who ſucceeded him; and the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, married to the Prince. Palatine of the Rhine, uſually 
ſtyled King of Bohemia, who left iſſue the Princeſs Sophia, from whom the 
preſent Royal Family are deſcended. Ke n 


1625.) CHARLES J, the only ſurviving fon of King James I, by the 


Lady Anne, daughter of Frederic II, King of Denmark, fucceed 
1 3 and was crowned at Weſtminſter on the ſecond, of February 
1020. 0 

The 2 landed at Dover on the 23d of June, where ſhe was met by 
his Majeſty, who conducted her to Canterbury, where the marriage was 


that night conſummated. | bn 4 | | 
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acceſſion, a large ſubſidy was aſked to proſecute the war with Spain; but 
the Commons did not chuſe to ſee the pretended neceſſity of this war, 
and deſired to have ſome. grievances redreſſed. They voted the King 


what they judged- proper; but he was diſappointed, and diſſolved the 


parliament, though it had not ſat to do buũneis above three wecks. The 
tupplies' were expended in- a ſhameful expedition; the King found himſelf 
under a neceſſity of ordering the officers to continue to collect the uſual 
22 of tonnage and poundage, ſettled on his. predeceſſors, by his own 
4 oa of the Commons, active for the redreſs of grievances, . among 
whom was Sir Edward Coke, were nominated for ſheriffs, to prevent their 
being members. I hey were, nevertheleſs, choſen, and the other gentle- 
men were compelled to receive the order of knighthood. In the next 
year, on the Commons remonſtrating againſt the Duke of Buckingham's 
continuing in the adminiſtration, and againſt the King's taking tonnage 
and poundage, the parliament was diſſolved without paſſing one act. 
About the tame time, the King diſmiſſed the Queen's French ſervants, 
A war with France enſued. Soon after, ſome gentlemen were committed, 
for refuſing to pay the money required of them by way of loan for the 
King's ſervice ;. and ſeveral of the inferior people n ere preſſed for foldiers 
, boilers 37 7 eto dats; 257 16 55 7 | 

The third parliament of this reign met on the 6th of February, 1627, 
A- petition of right was preferred to his | Majeſty, praying, 1. That 
no or tax might be levied but by conſent of parliament; 2. That no 
man might be impriſoned but by legal proceſs; 3. That fuldiers might 
not be quartered on peaple againſt their wills; and 4. That no commit- 


} 


ſions ſhould be granted for executing martial aw. To which the King 


anſwered, 5+ I will that right be done according to the laws and cuſtoms 
< of theirealm.”” - | + J!! 0157 og ebfq 
The Duke of Buckingham, with 1co ſail of ſhips, and 70 land- forces 
on board, failed for the relief of Rochelle, where he loſt one-third of his 
troops withont effecting any thing, and returned to England in November, 
with ſome diigrace; as did the Earl of Denbigh toon after; by which the 
Proteſtant intereſt in trance was ruined. The public were now unani- 
mous in their blame of Buckingham, ' : 
Soon after, both Houſes addreſſed his Majeſty for a fuller anſwer to 
their petition of right; whereupon they received this ſatisfactory anſwer, 
<6. Soit fait comme il eſt defire,” The Commons, however, were again 
going to remonſtrate againſt tonnage and poundage, when the King came 
to the Houſe of Peers, and paſſed the act conſirming the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject, as above demanded, and two other acts, by which the 
clergy and laity reſpectiyely granted five entire ſubſidies. In this year, 
the Duke of Buckingham, while he was at Portimouth equipping another 
fleet for the relief of Rochelle, was ſtabbed by John Felton, a diſcon- 
tented lieutenant, Who was executed for the murder. It did not appear, 
that the Duke's death made any alteration in the King's notion of his power: 
for, although he conſented to the Bill of Rights. he ſtill continued to EY 
money independent of Parliament. He ſeized goods, quartered fol- 
diers, and impriſoned thoſe who refaſed to comply. Iheſe proceedings 
rouſed the Commons to draw up a proteſt againſt them; they forced the 
Speaker to take the chair, locked the doors till the proteſt was drawn up 
and read; and, during that time, refuſed adinittance to the Gentleman 
Uther of the Black Rod. who was ſent by the K ing to adjourn the Houle, 
to prevent its being read. Almoſt immediate y the King diffoived the par- 
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lkament, and ordered nine of the moſt active members into cuſtody. In- 
formations were exhibited againſt them, and they were ſent to the King's- 
Bench priſon during the Royal pleaſure, where tome of them died. Theſe 
tranſactions, joined to the granting of monopolies, and other unconſtita- 
tional methods of raiſing of money, produced the publication of ſeveral 
ſharp pamphlets; the authors of which 1 with a ſeverity that 
ſavoured of pathonate cruelty, and only increaſed the ill opinion which the 
ublic had conceived of the government. 
The King of Bohemia, Prince Palatine, died in 1632, having had by 
the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of King James I, fix ſons, and five 
daughters; the youngeſt of which was the Frinceſs Sophia. In the fol- 
lowing year, the King went to Scotland, and was crowned at Holyrood- 
houſe, by Dr. Spotſwood, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews. 
In 1636, Mr. Selden publiſhed a book againſt Hugo Grotius, —_— 
the os rg ſovereignty. of the Narrow Seas, and ſhewing the cuſtom of 
of levying ſhip-money by former kings, with aflent of parliament. One 
copy of this work was ordered to be kept among the records, one in the 
Couneil-cheſt, another in the Exchequer, and another in the Court of 
Admiralty. #1 > 3 That os 15 1 Dd | (Ken 1 
aas ear the Earl of Northumberland was made Admiral, and, with 
a, fleet "of ſixty men of war, attacked the Dutch fleet, as they were: 
fiſhing on the Engliſh coaſts. Upon which the Dutch agreed to pay the» 
ing zo, ooo l. for permiſſion to. iſh this year; and agreed upon an an- 
nual tribute for the future. nee en ie nid 
William Laud, a great enemy to the Preſbyterians, was now in particular 
favour with the King, who advanced him to the ſee of London, and, at 
laſt, to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury. He perſuaded his ſovereign to 
purſue meaſures which contributed to his ruin. Among others, the de- 
claration, in 1634, in favour of ſports and recreations on Sunday afternoons; 
the-proclamation, in 1637, to prevent diſſenters and their miniſters from 
retiring to America, as multitudes of people about that time were leaving 
the nation; alſo the declaration to oblige the Scots to uſe the liturgy of the 
church of England. This laſt article ſet the Scottiſh nation into ſuch a 
fame, that they immediately threw. off their allegiance, and entered into a 


covenant ! againſt the government: they cited their biſhops, Who had 


favoured: the introduction of the Engliſh common prayer, to appear as 
criminals before the general aſſembly at. Glaſgow, where they condemned 
epiſcopacy as antichriſtian; and continued their fitting, notwithſtanding 
they were diſſolved by the King's commiſſioner. They next raiſed an army, 
and gave the command of it to Leſley, who had ſerved in the Swediſh, 
army under Guſtavus Adolphus : they ſoon. made themſelves maſters of 
Edinburgh, and ſolicited the protection of the French King, as their 


Sovereign. | 


The Marquiſs of Hamilton was ſent, with the character of high com- 


miſſioner, to appeaſe the Scots; and, in contequence of their petition to 
the King, ſome conceſſions were made; yet, as they judged the conceſſions 
to be rather ſpecious than real, they continued inflexibly to inſiſt on 
the exerciſe of — religion eſtabliſned in 1580, which the King was reſolved 
to alter; and, as he thought it could be done by force, the Engliſh nobility 
were ordered to attend him to York, with ſuch armed men as they could 
raiſe. Theſe, with what Laud had procured from the clergy, and the 
papiſts who joined him, amounted to near 23, ooo men, beſides a fleet of 
16 men of war. The armies approached ſo near, that a battle was ex- 
pected; hut this was prevented by ſome conceſſions of the King, and the 
armies were apparently diſbanded: but, in the Scots general aſſembly and 

| 25 | parliament, 
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e- held ſoon after, all the acts and reſolutions; which tended: to 
eſſen the royal authority, were confirmed; They appointed commiſſioners, 
however, to wait on the King to ratify tlieſe acts, ho during their ſtay 
rn ofconferringwith:the Engliſh mal- contents. 
The Ring and his council, highly dif eaſed-with' the behaviour of the 
_ Seots,} reſolved to:coinpel” them to obedience; hut, as the neceſſary ſup- 

ies were not attainable: by all the artifices propoted; a parliament was 
called, to meet on the 13th of April 1640, and:deliberate on the affairs of 
the Scots; Theſe were calmly heard; but the members immediately pro- 
cxedeti upon the grievances of Englund. The King, in order to haſten his 
ſapplies; ſent a meſſage, informing the commons; that, if they would grant 
bile ſix ſablidies;- he would relinquiſn ſnip- money. Many of the commons 
ſeemed inclined to agree, althouyh: inſtead of ſiæ ſubſidies, by ſome miſtake, 
twelve had been aſked; but the King, being miſin formed of the proceed- 
ing of the houſe, diſſol ved the parlament on the 5th of May, and con- 
tinued the convocation for a month longer.. 1 | 


To enable the ing to proſecute the war againſt Scotland, the members : 


or his council; and well affected to him, advanced zoo, ooo l. beſides 
what was forcibly collected. An army of 20, ooo men was raiſed, the com- 
mand af which was given to the Earl of Northumberland. The general 
rendez vous was at Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The Scots army conſiſting 
of about 22, oon men advanced into England, and driving a body of the 
King's forces, commanded by Lord Conway, from Newburn, made 
himielf maſter of Newcaſtle, and of all the King's ammunition; and levied 
contributions in Northumberland and Durham. By this i!1 ſucceſs, the 
Ling's meaſures were defeated. A council of the peers was next ſummoned 
to York, who adviſed to treat with the Scots. I his was approved, and a 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities was ſettled. At length the King, being preſſed by 
peritigns, called a parliament to meet November 3," 1640, who immedi- 
Ately began with taking the affair of grievances into conſideration. Theſe 
they judged chiefly to ariſe from Land. the Archbiſhop; Stafford, preſident 
of the court of Vork; Finch, the Lord Keeper of the ſeals; and Winde- 
bank, Secretary of State. Stafford and Windebank were impeached : the 
former was committed to the Tower, and beticaded ſome months after, but 
the latter eſcaped to France. The Commons next reſolved, that the acts 
of the convocation were illegal; and upon farther examination it appeared 
that Laud had occaſioned moſt Of the religions' diſturbances. Upon which 
be was * and ſent to the Tower; and ſome time after was be · 
headed. Finch fled to Holland. The commons, between November 3 
and the following Auguſt, paſſed ſeveral bills of importance: among theſe 
were, iſt, for parliaments to meet onee in three years, whether called or 
por called by the King; 2d, to abolifh the ſtar- chamber; zd. to tix the 
foreſt laws ; 4th, againſt forcible knighthood ; 5th, to allow the making 
gunpoxder in England; 6th, to aboſiſh ſhip-money. To theſe acts was 
the royal affent given, as the King's affairs were deſperate. By the votes 
of the hone the tam of 30,0001, were to be given to the Scots army, with 
whom the treaty concerning their grievances was prolonged till Auguſt, 
when the King went to Scotland. He there gave affent to all the acts the 
Scots deſired for their ſecurity and liberties; and made the Earl of Eſſex 
Lieutenant- General of his armies South of Trent, with a power of pafling 
acts in his ablence. | | 4 
In order to prevent the King from acting arbitrarily, and uniting the Iriſh 
and Fnglith armies to affiſt him, the Commons determined to abridge his 
poner. During his deliberations, an account of a rebellion in Ireland, _ 
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introducing their own mode of worſhip. The Indepe 
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of the maſſacre of about 40,000 Proteſtants; arrived. Thæchiefs of the re- 
bellion publiſhed, that they acted under the ſign manual of the King; 
which, though few thinking men believed it, ſerved as a further argu- 
ment for the reſtraint of the royal power. Whatever could increaſe” the 
fears of the people, and their ſuſpicions of the King's intentions, was 
publiſhed- So high, indeed, did party run, that twee uf the Bithops. 
who had agreed to abſent themſelves from the Houſe, and proteſt agai iſt 
its proceedings, were committed to the Tower for high treaton. 1 — 811 
Theſe affairs evidently tended to his Majeſty's: prejudice; yet he war 
improperly adviſed, and cauſed articles: of high” treaton to be extnbited/ 
againſt one lord and five commoners, the moſt confiderable .unthe*houle z/ 
and; the next day, went himſelf to the Houſe of Commons, attended byi 
about oo armed men, and demanded the five members, who were ab- 
ſent. He next iſſued a proclamation for apprehending them; Which Was 
immediately voted a breach of privilege. I he Houſe nom adjoutned-for* 
ſeven days, after having appointed a committee of 24 to ſit on tlie natio- 
| neſs" in Guildhall, while the King retired to Hampton: court and 
Windſor. This imprudence greatly increaſed the number of thoſe who! 
wiſhed to leſſen the royal power, many of whom were Prefbyterians and 
tad views of demoliſmng epiſeopacy, and altering the national religion; 
Preparatory to ſuch 4 — the Biſhops were to be deprived of their 
ſeats in the Houfe of Lords. 8 eee 5 
Great confuſion / enſued in the Court, Who, through feat of the conſe- 
quences, took private ſteps to ſecure Portimouth and Hull; where all the 
arms and ammunition of the late army were depofited. Thie partia ment 
diſcovered theſe: proceedings, and ſent Sir John Hotham to take care of 
Hull, on their part, as they doubted the ſincerity of the King, even 
though he propoſed ſuch conceſſions as would have ſatisſied any who 
could believe him, or had no other views than the good of the ſtate, 
Theſe conceſſions, however, were not deemed ſufficient. They wanted 
che ſtrong towns and the militia under their power; but the King ſwore 
they ſhoutd not be truſted with the latter for one hour. His Majeſty 
then retired to Yogk; to avoid the mortifications which he daily received: 
a multitude of nobility and gentry followed. Soon after, he went, with 
2 r but ere the 3 him admittance: 
on this; the King appointed a guard for his perſon; and the parlia- 
— alſo — — for their ſecurity. Each fide now” iſſued 
1 for raiſing forces, and threats to thoſe hm ſfould afliſt 
: contrary ſide. After ſeveral ſpecious declarations on both ſides, the 
King ditplayed his ſtandard at Nottingham, as a ſignal of war; in con- 
ſequence of which both tides prepared for action, and many battles were 
fought. Ihe advantage was ſometimes on one fide, and ſometimes on tile 
other: at length, in 1044, the Scotch army of about 20,000 men entered 
England; in favour of the parliament; after which, the battles of Marſton- 
Moor and Naſeby ruined the King's army, and he was induced to put 
himſelf under the protectioh of the Scotch, who received '400,0001. for ar- 
rears of pay and other charges, and began their march for the North, 
while the King, accompanied by the commiffioniers appointed by the par- 
2 to receive him, was conducted to Holmby-Houſe, in Northam p- 
more. | | 
| The redreſs of grievances, and ſecurity for the performance, ſeem to 
have been the chief aim of the firſt oppoſers of the King's will: the 
Preſbyterians had beſides, | the views of demoliſhing yr cr aud 
ents, or thoſe 


Who were tor a republicay government, ſceing what might be wn by 
| 3 orce 
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force of arms, took care that the chief officers of the ſoldiery honld be 


Independents. They now ſaw the King in the hands of the parliament, 


and monarchy ſettled; they brought the King to the army, treated him 


royally, and thinking that matters would probably be accommodated, 


hintell to him a reſtoration, independent of parliament, The army then. 
quarrelled with the Commons, and turned thoſe members out of the houſe 


whom they diſſiked. The power was now in their own hands, and they 
treated his Majeſty with great indifference. He found that he had been 
deceived by Cromwell, and made his eſcape into the Iſle of Wight; where, 


whale he was treating with the parliament, he concluded a private treaty 


with the Scots, who brought an army into England. Many of the Royaliſts 
imprudently. took arms, the army was ſeparated, and the Presbyterians 
again were ſuperior in the Houſe, ' Theſe inſurrections were ſoon cruſhed 


by Cromwell, who, defeating the Scotch army in Lancafhire, which 
humbled them, returned to London in time to fruſtrate a treaty between 
the King and Parliament; which had been delayed by the cloſe diſpoſition 
of the King. Cromwell probably imagined that either himſelf or the King 
mult now fall; fo, as he and the Independents had the chief power, _ 
aſſumed to themſelves a right of trying the King for the troubles which 
had afflifted the nation for ſome years paſt. After ſome ſhort- delays and 
forms, they condemned him, and he was publiciy beheaded at Whitehall. 
He was married, in the year 1625, to the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, 


youngeſt daughter of Henry IV, King of France, ſurnamed the Great, 
and had iſſue by this Princeſs; 1. Charles, who died the ſame day he was 
born ; 2+ Charles, who fucceeded his father by the name of Charles IL 


3. James, who ſucceeded his brother Charles, by the name of james II. 


4. Henry, who died ſoon after the reſtoration of his brother Charles IL. 
> 3 married to William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, by whom the: 
ad iſſue William of Naſſau, Prince of Orange, afterwards King of Eng- 


land. 6. Elizabeth, who died a priſoner in Cariſprook- caſtle in the Iſle f 


Wight, on the 8th of September, 1650, in the 15th year of her age; 
„Anne, who died about three years of age; and 8. Henrietta Maria, 
rn at Exeter the 15th of June, 1644, and married, to Philip Duke of 


Anjou, afterwards Duke of Orleans, by whom ſhe had iſſue Anna Maria, 


married to Victor Amadeus, late Duke of Savoy, and King of Sardinia, 
father to the preſent King of Sardinia, \who is the neareſt Roman Catholic 
Prince to the crown of England, if the Pretender be illegitimate. 7 
. ©. 1648-49.} CHARLES II, upon the death of his father Charles I, 
became King of Great Britain; though he enjoyed little more than the 
title till the year 1660, when the King and the ancient conſtitution were 
reſtored together. The intermediate ſpace was called the ComxonweEALTH, 
for that was the title which the Uſurpers aſſumed. They began by paſſing 
an act, declaring it high treaſon to proclaim any perſon King of England, 
without conſent of Parliament. They then proceeded to vote the Houſe 
of Peers uſeleſs and dangerous, and therefore ordered it to be aboliſhed, 
They alfo reſolved, that the office of a King, who had the ſuperior power in 
his ſingle perion, was utineceflary, burthenſome, and dangerous. They 
next determined that a new oath ſhouid be taken, inſtead of the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, called the Engagement ; whereby the people 
were obliged to wear they would be true and faithful to the Common- 
wealth, without King or Houſe of Lords. An act alſo was paſſed for the 
ſale of crown-lands at thirteen years purchaſe ; and for ſelling all the 
goods, furniture, jewels, paintings, and perſonal eſtate of the late Kiag. 
A great part of theje was purchaſed by the Kings of France and 3 
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and other foreign Princes ; and between three or four hundred thouſand 


unds were railed by the ſale, for the ſervice of the new/ſtate. _,*  ; 


Cromwell was appointed to the government of Ireland, and went thither 


with an army, took Drogheda by ſtorm, put the garriſon to the ſword, 
and ſuffered his troops to commit great cruelties, on pretence of retalia- 
tion for the late maſlacre, but in reality to ſtrike terror on thoſe who ſhould 


oppoſe him. Kilkenny, and other towns, ſoon fell into his hands; and 
upon publiſhing a proclamation, giving leave to the diſaffected Iriſh to 


enter into the ſervice of foreign powers, about forty thouſand of them 
embraced the opportunity. Peace was ſoon then eſtabliſhed in that nation ; 


and Cromwell being recalled, appointed Ireton to ſucceed him in his com- | 


- mand, F 6. 


In 1650, the King was invited over by the Scots, | who, however, 


obliged him to ſign a declaration, approving the covenant, and renouncing 


his principles, friends, and adherents, before they would ſuffer him to 
land. : | d 2 


In the mean time Cromwell paſſed the Tweed, and invaded Scotland. 
The inhabitants retired before him till he came within ſight of Edinburgh: 


then they marched out to a ſtrong poſt near Dunbar, from which Crom- 


well drew them by ſtratagem, and defeated them. He killed 3000 of them 


on the ſpot, aud took 9000 riſoners, with their 1 and ammuni- 


tion; after which he poſſeſſed himſelf of Edinburgh. In defiance of this, 
the King was, crowned at Scone, in Scotland, and ſubſcribed the co- 
venant again. He likewiſe ſwore to promote it, and eſtabliſh the Preſ- 


byterian religion. In Auguſt, he entered England by Carliſle, with an 
army of 16, oco men, Scotch and Engliſh, at the head of which he was 


proclaimed King of Great Britain. His army was ſoon after defeated at 


Worceſter by Cromwell, 3000 of them were killed, and 6 or 7000 taken 


priſoners, with all their cannon, ammunition, and baggage. The King 
with difficulty eſcaped; and after many perilous ſituations, and ſecreting 


himſelf for about fix weeks, he at laſt arrived in France, 


The parliament next demanded ſatis faction for the various actions of 


the Dutch againſt the Engliſh, which brought on a war between the two 
ſtates; wherein ſeveral great ſea engagements were fought with great 


kill and bravery on both tides. In the ſeventh battle, the Dutch Admiral, 
Van Tromp, was killed, on which their fleet drew off, and the Engliſh 
fleet, under the command of Monk and Blake, returned home; and 
Cromwell, judging the continuance” of the war might leſſen the army and 


his power, conſented to a peace with the Dutch, 


In the mean time, Cromwell was apprehenſive of an increaſe of power 
in the Parliament and Council, and therefore diſmiſſed them abruptly ; 
and ſummoned a Parliament of his own creatures, which- was called by 


- derifion Barebone's Parliament; who ſoon reſigned the power into the 


hands of Cromwell. The officers of ſtate next gave up their pretenſions, 
and declared, that the government of the Commonwealth ſhould reſide in 
a ſingle perſon, and that the perſon ſhould be Oliver Cromwell, the Cap- 


| tain-Genexal, and his title thould be, Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. They likewiſe ordered, that 


a parliament ſhould be ſummoned once in every third year, and not to be 
diſſolyed or prorogued in leſs than five months, without their own con- 


" (ent: that the number of members for England ſhould not exceed 400, 


for Scotland go, and for Ireland zo, ſpecifying the number for each 
eounty and corporation; 60 members to be a quorum. Perſons worth 
two hundred pounds, and 128 to be electors ; and none to be elected 
ag. ' N 
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A parliament t thus modelled fat for a ſhort time; in 1654 ; but when the 


Protector found them troubleſome, he diſſolyed them. 


8 - 8 


In 16556. Admiral Penn and Vegables, failed in an attack on St, 


29 n · Hilpaniela, but took the Iſland of amaica from the Spaniards; 


- which has evet huce remained in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. In the fame 
year, the ProteHtor proceeded to dre the kingdom of England into eleven 
Altri, and in every diſtrĩct placed an officer called a Major. General, who 
had not only an abſolute command over the forces in his diviſion, but a 
very great power in civil cauſes. e n br a bs 

© ?Afticles of peace were ſoon after proclaimed between England and 
France. By which it was agreed that Cromwell ſhould ſend-6600 men to 
the aſſiſtance of the French in the Netherlands againſt the Spaniards ; that 
"Dunkirk and Mardyke ſhould be inveſted by their united forces, and, when 
taken, put into the hands of the Engliſn; and that neither King Charles, 
nor the Princes his brothers, ſhould de ſalfered to reſide in France, It is 


1 Se Cromwell would not ſuffer the French King to call him - 


the; King of France in this treaty, and obliged him to ſet his name after 
+ his own, as Protector both of France and-England. 
Crormweil's third parliament being choſen, met on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, 1656. © He ſöffered none to enter the houſe, who were not approved 
by his council, and had obtained a certificate to that effect. They offered 
bim the crown, but the officers of the army petitioned —_ his ac- 
_cepting the title of King; and threatened him if he complied with the 
commons. . | | | 
The Protector, determining to revive the old conftitution, iſſued writs 
at this time to ſeveral perſons, to-the. number of ſixty, to give their at- 
tendance at-Weſtminiter, and compoſe a houſe of lords. They met ac- 
cordingly; and when the commons thewed ſome diſguſt at this proceeding, 
be ſwore, they were and ſhould be lords: many of them conſiſted of the 
meaneſt of the people, who had raiſed themielves in the army. The Pro- 
_ tector, finding the commons ſtill averſe to his new ſeheme of government, 
ſent for them up to the houſe of lords, and reproached them for their 
-ſeditious, ungrateful behaviour, and then thought fit to diſſolve this laſt 
parliament, as he had done the former. Soon after which a pamphlet 
. was publiſhed, ſaid to be written by Colonel Titus, intituled, Killing no 
Murder: which gave Cromwell great unealineſs, as he apprehended a 
deſign of aſſaſſinat ion. MAY YL . 

Dunkirk, furrendering to the French at this time, was put into the hands 
of the Engliſh. But Cromwell did not long enjoy his acquiſition, for he was 
taken ill of a fever at Hampton court, 5 died at Whitehall on the 3d of 
+ September, 1658, in the both year of his age, having enjoyed the title of 
Protector four years, eight months, and eighteen days. 208 

Sept. 4, 1658. Richard Cromwell, his eldeſt fon, was proclaimed 
Lord Protector on the death of his father, and called a parliameut after the 
antient form, ſummoning his father's ' houſe of peers to meet, as well as 
the commons, on the 27th of January. They had not fat three months, 
before ſome of his pretended friends perſuaded him to diſſolve them. Hence 

may be dated the expiration of Richard's authority. For the Rump imme- 
diately reſumed the government; Lenthall, the ſpeaker, and ſeveral of the 

members of the long parliament, met in the houſe of commons, to the num- 
ber of about forty-otie, where this remnant of a parliament voted, that the 
Speaker ſhow'd have the offices of General and Admiral, and that all com- 
miſſions ſhould be granted in his name; and that an engagement ſhould be 
taken, by which every perſon ſhould renounce the whole line of . 
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but twenty - three in number, who took upon the 
under the title of a Committee of Safety. They proceeded to raiſe forces; 
and General Lambert marched Northward to oppoſe Monk, who. was re- 


proeclaimed in London and Weſtminſter. The King imm 


' ; , * 4 | ; g 
and every other ſingle individual pretending to the government, and de- 
clare, that he would be faithful to the Commonwealth. Their authority 


was of ſhort duration. For a few months after, Lambert met the Speaker 


going to-the Parhament Houſe with his life guards, and. diſmounted the 
| officers;-and turned the Speaker back with his guards. Thus he depoſed 


the Rump, and, with his officers, aſſumed * * They were 
ves the government, 


turning from Seotland. Monk, however, after a eonſultation, -proceeded, 


and n near Berwick, where he continued about a 


month; while Lambert, with his forces, conſiſting of about 12, ooo men, 
lay at Newcaſtle. | 8 N b 

In the mean time Portſmouth and the fleet declared for the parliament, 
and the autherity of the Committee of Safety expired. The Rump parlia- 
ment reſumed the government again. General Fairfax at the ſame time 


declared for a free parliament, and, being joined by great numbers of 


gentlemen at Marſton- Moor, Lambert's forces at Neweaſtle deſerted him 
and joined Fairfax, who took poffeſſion of York, and kept in correſpon- 
ons —_ Monk, who continued his march to London, and quartered at 
Whitehall. BY ; 

The fecluced members then took their places in the Houſe, and voted 
Monk, General of the forces in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Monk till 
eontinued to proteſt, that he would oppoſe the ſetting up of Charles 


Stuart, a ſingle perſon, and a houſe of peers. The parliament proceeded 


to paſs-an act fer entruſting the militia to perſons of quality; but hy it 
every officer was obliged to declare, that the war, undertaken againſt the 
late King, was juſt and Jawful. Then they paſſed an act, March 16, 1649, 
for diſſolving the parliament, after it had continued in ſeveral forms nine- 
teen years, and ſummoned a convention; having firſt conſtituted a council 
of ſtate, conſiſting of thirty-one perſons, among whom were General 
Monk, Arthur Aoneſley the preſident, Lord Fairfax, and Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cpoper. By theſe the adminiſtration of the government was carried 


oa, and ſeveral proclamations: for the preſervation of the public peace 


were iſſued, + | | 
On April 25, 1660, the convention perliament was aſſembled, hen 
Sir John Grenvile delivered letters and declarations to the two houles, 
and to the General and Admiral, from his Majeſty. Theſe were read; and a 
vote paſſed, that the government ought to be by King, Lords, and Commons. 
Upon which, in preſence of both houſes, Charles the King was ſolemaly 
ately left the 
Hague, and arrived at Dover the 24th of May, where he was met by 
General Monk, and on the 2gth of May, which was his Majeſty's birth- 


day, he made a triumphant entry into the city of London. 


The King, in his firſt parliament, reſtored epiſcopacy in Scotland, and, 
by an order of both houſes of parliament, the ſolemn league and covenant 
was burnt in London and Weſtminſter, and the Biſhops took their places 


again in the Engliſh houſe of Lords. 


In 1662 Charles married Catharine, the Infanta of Portugal, at that 
time 24 years of age. Bomba, in the Eaſt-Indies, was ceded to England 
as part of her fortune. The act of uniformity took place; Dunkirk was 
ſold to the French; and the King was addrefled to repreſs the incroach- 
meats that were made in the commerce of this nation by the Dutch. In 

the following year, his Majeſty founded, by charter, the Royal ere 
Pe ; ..+ of 
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- 4 of London, ſor improving natural knowledge. This ſociety of philopo- 
phers has been of infinite advantage to the Britiſh nation, with regard to 
improvements in the arts and ſcience. De 
+/+ The: clergy, obſerving that the crown expected more from them in 
proportion than from the laity, were, by their own conſents, taxed with 
the laity, by which 8 their influence; - | 
The Duke of York favouring a rupture with Holland, an Engliſh fleet, 
under the command of Holmes, diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of ſome places on 
th coaſt of Africa. The Dutch ordered out a fleet to retaliate, and com- 
mitted hoſtilities on Barbadoes and Long - Iſland. Upon this, war was de- 
clared againſt Holland; and ſeveral engagements between the Engliſh and 
Nuteh fieets followed, in which the advantage was moſtly on the fide 
of the Engliſh, - France and Denmark, averſe to the growing naval power 
of Britain, took part with the Dutch. A peace howeyer was concluded 
in 1667; but, during the negociations, the Dutch fleet failed up the Med- 
way, took the town of Sheerneſs, and burned ſeveral large men of war in 
J that river. + 4472 ing . 7 er, 54 Fs j 
During this war two dreadful calamities befel London; for, in the year 
16656, a plague ſwept away near 160, ooo lives within the limits of the bills 
of mortality: and, in the following year, the city was almoſt reduced to 
aſhes by a conflagration, which, in four days, deſtroyed every building 
on a furface of 436-acres, extending from the Tower, along the fide of the 
Thames, to the Temple church; and from the North-Ealt gate along the 
_ city-wall to Holborn-bridge. The houſes in general were of timber; and 
each ſtory, or floor, projected over that next below it; ſo that, the ſtreets 
being narrow, the upper rooms on the oppoſite fides approached: near to 
one another. In commemoration of this fire, the Monument was 
_ erected. . 7 1 5 TOTES 
About the {ame time the Preſbyterians in Scotland roſe in rebellion, and 
" aſſembled a body of 1500 men at Pentland-hill, who were led by their 
teachers. They were defeated by the King's troops, and geo of them killed 
The Lord Chancellor Clarendon about this time was baniſhed. His 
great ſervices were cancelled by a firm oppoſition to ſome improper grants 
to the King, and the vices of the court rendered his ſtern virtue ridiculous, 
- The dittrets brought on by the King's careleſſneſs and extravagance were 
a> a upon him; and he was permitted to be impeached of treaſon, and 
£: iihedt. . „ 7 5 | . 
A A treaty was ſoon after concluded between Great Britain and. the States- 
General, for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, by checking the 
power of France. Sweden accecded to it; whence it obtained the name of 


- 


the Triple League. 


July 9, 1669.] The New Theatre at Oxford, which was the bene- 
faction of Archbiſhop Sheldon, was opened; as was the Royal Exchange, 
after being rehuilt, on Sept. 28. Both houſes preſented his Majeſty with 
an addreſs of thanks in the Banquetting-houſe, for iſſuing his procla- 
mation for ſuppreſſing conyenticles, and deſired the continuance of his care 
in that point. A cabinet was conſtituted at this time, conſiſting of five 
Lords, viz. the Dukes of Buckingham and Lauderdale; the Lord Clifford, 
; the Earl of Arlington, and the Lord Aſhley, afterwards Earl of Shaftſ- 
-- bury; which obtained the name of the Cabal. I hey, were generally 
thought to be penſioners. to France, and to have adviſed the King to enter 
into an alliance with that crown; from which they ſuggeſted. he might be 
- furniſhed with money without applying to a parliament, which dally in- 
., Croached on his perogative. 6 = 
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In 167, Mood. a daring villain, and a diſbarided officer of Cromwell's, 
who had been concerned } in the late inſurrection in [reland, with ſome con- 
race; attemp ted to ſteal the crown out of the Tower,” He was 
ende but P Went, though he confeſſed he was guilty alſo of ing 
the Du Fe of Sando in his coach, with a defign to 5 im at Tybura,” 


d of ſeveral attempts to murder his Majeſty. He had alſo a a? — + of 
500 l. annum ſettled on him. by the King, De to have a 
ere reft at court afterwards; while: the Bren he jewel office, 
oor was wounded in the ſcuffle with Blood, had rech any notice taken 
him 
% The ing, having ſhut up the Exchequer by the advice of the Cabal 
publithed 4 declaration, with his reaſons for ſuſpending, payment tin the 
alt day of December. About the ſame time, a declaration of indulgenee 
was J for fufpending the penal laws a Diſſenters. 
and his Cabal, being attached to o Frans, ſought occaſion"ts' 
ble” 1 © he Doreks, but took A previous Fe to be better enabled to 
lu 6b] the « e Rook | to take their Turkey fleet, valued at A 
Poe ih tailed,” by the fill and courage of the 
Dutch. Aral Then a deßlentden of war was publiſhed againſt the 
bro getgf and 6000-Britifh troops joined the French army, com- 
ens Duke of Monmouth, who affiſted in taking feveral towns 
frog the Dutch, and was before Utrecht w hen that city ſurrendered to 
the French King. In this war the corabined fleets of En —_— and Franee 
had four engagements: with the Dutch. In the firſt and laſf of theſe" battles, 


the Engliſh and Dutch not only {hewed ſurprizing acts of bravery and fill 


but for ht N the fury of tc angry rivals; and both actions would have | 
been of lete Netz to the allles, ad not Abe ench avoided coming 
100 near to the Dutch ſhort, Neither of the four engagements were dect- 
ive, although both ſides rejoiced for the victory. riert 
In 1674, the Dutch was obtiged to advance the Prince of Orange to 
the office of Stadtholder and Captaio-General. In this being op poſed by 
the penſioner De Witt, Who had long governed the affairs of "os E United 
Gag 25 his brother Rune a Putten, they were both torn to 
pieces by t 
| A was iſſued about this time, for making his Majeſty's 
0 ys halfpence en, and rohibiting thoſe made by private 
d ons to be paid or received in trade; and, 7 this year, the Loglſh 
ak the and of Tobago, f in the Weſt- Indies,” from the Dntch. 
In 1673, writs under the broad ſeal having been ifſyed' during the re · 
eeſs, for e eting members to fill up the houſe of commons in vacant places, 
commons voted thoſe writs to be irregular, and expelled the members 
who had been elected upon them. The commons alfo addreffed His 
1871 to revoke his declaration of indulgence to Diſſenters, and to permit 
the laws to have their free courſe, He promiſed to retract his declaration; 
aſſuring them, that what he had done in that particular ſhould not, fol 
the future, be confidered as a precedent. Soon after, the royal aſſent wa 
given to the teſt act, which required all officers, civil and military, to re- 
celve the ſacrament according to the church of England. In this ſummer, 
Ir land of St. Helena, in Africa, was retaken. from the Dutch, by | 
1 Munday, with three Dutch-Eaſt-India ſhips, | 
he commons about this time addiefied his Majeſty againſt the Duke of 
York's marrying the Princels ot Modena, or any other perſon not of the 
Proteſtant rel; on. The marriage, however,. was conſummated, * 
The commons next reſolved, that any ſtanding forces, except the militia; 
in this dation, were a wenn and 185 according o law, the Kg ought 
| 8 | 2 5 
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to have no guards but the gentlemen penſioners, and the goomen ; and 
a. 


army, 


England 800. 000 patacoons, amounting to near 200,0001. in lieu of his 
Majeſty's claims on them. .'T 


concurrence. On March zo, 1679, the King came tb the Houſe, and 
offered to put any reſtrictions on his ſucceſſor, or to conſent to any laws 
for the ſecurity of, the Proteſtant religion, without altering the ſucceſſion. 
The commons, r arr a King's conceſſions, ordered a bill 
to be brought in, to diſable the Dake of Pork to ſucceed to the crown. 

In 2680, his Majeſty publiſhed by declaration, that he was never married 
8 Duke of Monmouth's mother, or _ other woman but Queen 


atharine; becauſe it was ppl eng 7 that the King was really | 
a 


married to the Duke's mother, and t 

the crown before the Duke of Lor | OT 
« Some addrefies and debates next took place about the right of the ſubject 
to petition for calling a parliament. A bill was ſoon after brought in again, 
for preventing James Duke of York frominheriting the eroun. The King ſent 
_ a meffage ro the commons, ſhewing his readineſs to concut in any meaſure 
i ſecure them againſt Popery but altering the fucceffion, The act, how- 


n 


Teuer, ſoon after paſſed that houſe, and was carried up to the Lords by 


d. Ruſſel; but it was thrown out of that houſe, at the ſecond reading, 
by a majority of thirty voices. The King himſelf was at that time 


preſent. 


Tbe Lord Stafford ſoon after was convicted of the Popiſh plot, And be- 


headed. The Lord Ruſſel, and ſome other zealous people, queſtioning 
the King's power to remit the hanging, drawing, and quartering him, 
Bethel and Corniſh, the ſheriffs of dow and Middleſex, applied them- 
Alves to the commons for their direction; who very magiſterially declared, 
4:4. | | 98 5 Ko 7 St ere We they 
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ordered the Lord Ruſſel to carry up the ſaid vote to the Lords, for their 


E N. G I. A N D. 491 
' they wers content the Lord Stafford hould. be beheaded only. Then the 


commons reſolved, that no member.ſhould accept any place without leave 


of the Houſe. They reſolved alſo, That, until a bill ſhould be. paſſed for 


excluding the Dukę of York. they could not give auy ſupply, without 
FF 
next refolved, That.whoever ſhould lend the King any money, upon an; 
| branch of his revenue, or buy any tally of anticipation, ſhould be dude 
a hinderer of the ſitting of parliament, and he reſponſible for the ſame in 
hament.., aten th S660 30 "LIEN 12 1423 F 
| Lethe next parliament met at Oxford, | where, the. following expedients 
. were/propoſled inſtead of the bill of excluſion; That, on the of his 
preſent Majeſty, if the Duke of York had a ſon, educated a Proteſtant ; 
during his minority, the Princeſs of Orange, or Princeſs Anne, ſhould be 
regents; and that the Duke ſhouid be obliged to reſide 500 miles from the 
' Britiſh'-dominions; and, if he ſhould return to theſe kingdoms, the crown 
thould immediately revolve on the then regent, and the Duke and his ad- 
| herents 3 of high treaſon. This did not ſatisfy the Com- 
mons; for, a feu days after, the bill of excluſion was brought in again, and 
 ordered-a ſecond reading. Upon which the King came to the Houle of 
Lords, and, having ſent for the commons, told them, he obſerved. fuck 


heats among them, and ſuch differences between the two houſes, that he 


thought fit to diſſolve the parliament ; after which he immediately ſet out 
for Windſor. | | 


* 


In November an indictment was preferred againſt the Earl en 


at the Old Bailey, for framing an aſſociation to exclude the Duke of York 
by force, to deſtroy the King's guards, and compel his Majeſty to ſubmit 
to ſuch; terms as the conſpirators ſhould impoſe. Addrefſes immmedi- 
ately arrived from all parts of the kingdom, expecſing their abhorrence of 
the Earl of. Shafteſbury's aſſociation. But till, the Duke of York, being 
| 2 by his Majeſty to retire, embarked on board the Glouceſter frigate 
r Scotland; which was. loſt, about ſixteen leagues from the mouth of 
the Humber. The Duke, aud ſoma few that he took with, him in the 
: pm only were ſaved; among theſe was Mr, Churchill, . afterwards 
Duke of Marlborou gh, for whoſe preſervation the Duke of York was ex- 
tremely ſolicitous. R [13-4 al 1 
In 1682, ſome irregularities were committed in the city of London on 
the election of ſheriffs. The King nominated all the public officers; and, 
ry 8 year, theſe. were executed under commiſſions from his 
„ IO LIU pe ET ETON Ny 
In March the King and the Duke of York were at Newmarket, while a 
re broke out, which conſumed half the town, and occaſioned their return 


to London ſooner than they intended; whereby they ef being aſſaſ - 
nated at the Rye-houle, itt their return, by Rumbold and the reſt of the 
fepublican conſpirators. This plot was ſoon after diſcovered; and a pro- 


clamation was publiſhed for apprehending the Duke of Monmouth, Lord 
Frey of Werk Sir Thomas Armſtrong, and Robert Ferguſon, who had 
Aled from juſtice, But Lord Howard of Eſcrick, one of the conſpirators, 
ſurrendered himſelf, and informed the government; that the Earl of Eſſex, 
Lord Ruſſel, and others, were concerned in this conſpiracy. They were 
unmediately app ehended. Aal HEN 461 
William Lord Ruſſel was tried and convicted of high treaſon, in con- 
ſpiring the death of the King and endeavouring with other traitors to raiſe 


2 rebellion, and to. ſeize and deſtroy, the King's guards. William Hone - 


and. Joba Rouſe Were alſo coins 


6 


and; with Walcot and the Lord 
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Ruſſell received ſentence of dekth the Tft ef July. $469 after, the Earl 
of Effex's thre was cut in the Tower; and Lord Ruſſe! "Was beheaded 


in 'EitevIn's-Inn Fields, on July 27. 
neee ſarve day a decree of the univerſity "of Oxford e 1 Wmbe Ben | 
xam(t the dectrine of reſiſtance; and, 2 Princeſs Anne wat 
ad at the © the Kings. Bench bar for 


aried tor Prince dney, B | of Denmark at 8 
the death of his 8 with ſeveral other 


12 


815 Tower * that he ted bp the 8850 old eat 
m his youth. 


tn wich he bad been a | 

"The Duke of Monmouth ſubmitted Hamels, and obtained His pardon. 
Bir: ke ſoon relapſed again, and, bein baniſhed the court, went over to 
Hoeliand,, About the fame time John ampden, Eſq; being conyidted of 


a miidemeanor, in conlederating with otters to make an inſurrection, 
Tr —.—.— 40, ol. and obliged to give ſecurity for his good behaviour 


Drike of York having brought an action of Scandafüm Magnatum 
n Dutton, Eſq: obtained a verdict of 10, 00 l. damages. 

The Lord Chief Juſtice Jefferies, having perſuaded the city of Lincoln, 
and ſeveral other corporations, to ſurrender their charters, waited on bis 
Majeſty with them at Wincheſter ; and received an aſſurance, that they 
ſhould be renewed with advantage; and in 1684, twenty-five corporations 
in Cornwall, aid ſix in Devon, ſurrendered their charters, Which were pte· 
fented to his Majeſty by the Earl of Bath. 
-» King Charles II. died at Whitehall on the 5th of February: 168 6 in the 
Jen . of his age, and zyth of his reign, about 25 years after his re- 

ofation, and was buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. He had but one wife, 
Catharine, Intanta of Portugal, who ſurvived him many years. He left no 
Hue by her; but his natural childreri by ſeveral women were very numerous, 
from Hom the Dukes of Monmouth, Cleveland, Grafton, Richmond, 
Northumberland, and St. Alban's, are deſcended, 
I 7685, James If. the third but only ſurviving ſon of King Charles I. 
and brbther and heir to King Charles II. ſucceeded to the crown ; and went 

publicly to maſs at St. James's chapel, three oo after his acceſſion. He 
| 110 publiſhed two papers, taken out of the late King's ſtrong box, to 
manſfeit he died a Papiſt; though the late Duke of Buckingham, who knew 
the King well, was of 4 he died a Deiſt. 
On che meeting of Parliament, the King aſſured them that he was deter- 
mined to roteck the church of England, and maintain the liberties of his 

1 He alſo acquainted them of a rebellion raiſed againſt him by 

Argy lei in Scotland, and Monmouth in the Weſt of En gland. were 
declared rebels, and were both executed. Judge ſeſeric with General 
Kirk, in the Weſt, hanged or ruined ſeveral and many in London were 
executed, 

James, in order to ftrike fear into his ſubjects, ordered his arm 
£fin 3 15,000 men, to incamp on Hownſlow- heath, where the Rat 
ſervice was publicly performed. The King aſſumed a power of diſpenſing 
with the 1e diſtin ed ſame jndges who declared againſt it, and filled 
their places with Papiſts. Orders were iſſued, that controverſial points ſhould 


1 7 preached on by the clergy; and ſeveral were * puniſhed for 
* | duobeying 
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0 diſobey ing the orders. He ſent an ambaſſador to the Pope, and gave 
* the Iv plu} — to a Romiſh Lord. I% 4 * 5 1 * 
" The violent proceedings of James produced a correſpondence betiycen 
4 the Prince of Orange and ſome of the Enghſh nobility and commons. 
The Prince was requeſted to come to England and ſettſe the troubles of 
3 the nation; and the King, receiving certain intelligence, that the prepara- 
* tions of the Dutch were intended againſt England. began to relax... 
in About the ſame time the Prince of Orange publiſhed a declaration, in 
A which he ſtated,” that he came to England to facilitate the calling a. free 
to pürliament, and to enquire into the birth of the Prince of 1 Þ "he 
ed ing now was greatly alarmed, reſtored the corporations their charters: 
ſe diſſolved the Eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ; diſplaced the Popith magiſtrates, 
bi Notwithſtanding. theſe petty conceſſions, on November 5 the Prince . of 
n. Orange landed at 'Tprbay, and arrived at Exeter the 8th ; where an a o- 
o ciation was ſigned by the gentlemen, who joined the Prince of Orange at 
of Exeter, to aſſiſt and defend his Highneſs. Ihe Dake of Grafton, t. 
0 Lord Churchill, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, and a great boc 
rd of troops, deſerted his Majeſty at Saliſbury. The King then returned to 
| Whitehall, where he found that the ''rinceſs Anne had gone away the 
mh night before, after her huſband. In December, the Queen and the young 
| | =_ were ſent over to France, and the King ſoon after followed” him- 
e . The Prince of Orange with his army coming. to London, his forces took 
cy MW poſſeſſicn of all the poils about Whitehall, and, ſoon after, he publiſhed a 
nd declaration, deſiring the members of the late parliament to meet him; 
te- ande the Lords defired the Prince in the mean time to take upon him tie 
2 adminiſtration of affairs. , _ 1 PIR 3 x 1 
the January 22, 1689, the convention aſſembled at Weſtminſter. The Mar- 
le. uis of Halifax was choſen Speaker by the Upper Houſe; and Henry Pow le, 
fle, Eſq; by the Lower : and the Commons reiolved, That King james H, 
30 having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, having violated. the fun- 
"us, .damental laws,: and withdrawn himſelf from the kingdom, the throne, was 
Wd, become vacant. Mr. Hampden carried this reſolution up to the Lords, 
1 who rt to it, without any amendment, 2 
J. On Feb. 13, William Henry and Mary, Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
ent were: proclaimed whe: and Queen with the uſual ſolemnity; and, April 11, 
He 689, were crowned at Weſtminſter by the Biſhop of London. Dr. Bur- 
to net preached the coronation- ſermon. | ; 
hay In May a declaration of war againſt the French King was publiſhed by 


his Majzefty at the deſire of the Commons; aud the grand alliance between 
ter- the Emperor, King William, and the States-General, was concluded at 
* Vienna; and ſoon after the Royal aſſent was given to the act commonly 
by called The Toleration Act, for indemnifying Froteſtant Diũenters from 
the penalties of the law. In July, an act for aboliſhing. Epiſcopacy in 
\cral Scotland received the Royal aflent ; and another paſled this ſeſſion for pay- 
ment of the States the charges of King William's expedition to England, 
ns to 600,0001, Fatt — 5 66; 
con- On July 24, the Princeſs Anne was delivered of a ſon, chriſtened 
mim MY William, and afterwards created Duke of Glouceſter. | | 
James about this time landed in Ireland. He called a parliament, and 
filled MY Pumerous attainders followed. The ſiege of Londonderry proved fruit eis. 
| Duke Schomberg and 10,000 men ſoon. after landed; but a mortality, 
1 for without any campaign, carried off many of the ſoldiers; This was occa- 
lioned by the unwholeſomeneſs and ſcarcity of proviſions, for which ſeve- 
ral perſons concerned in victualling _ army loſt their places. 5 
N f 3 cc. 
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Dee. 18. The commons addreſſed King William to make a proviſion of 
- $0,000). per annum, for the Prince and rinceſs of Denmark. The ob. 
88 of this addreſs occaſioned ſuch a miſunderſtanding between the 


veen Td: Princeſs that the Queen would have no converſation or cor- 


relpon dence with her "afterwards." ' Taxes were now very high, and the 
7 . of England ſeemed greatly diſtreſſed at this time, by paying 

ee ſhillings in ga pound, and A — In the mean time the par- 
lament of England granted: to their Majeſties, for their lives, and the life 
of the furviyor of them, certain duties upon beer, ale, and other liquors; 
with other duties of tonnage and pound age. In'theſe acts were clauſes, 
im F tbe King to anticipate and borrow money: on his revenues, 
5 hall Yefired in his ſpeech; which was the beginning of the funds © 
deſtructive to the nation. In this' ſeffion alſo the” city of London was 

waere to its antient ri Fights and privileges. 

The 124i havi having reinforced james in Ireland with 5090 troops, and 
Los g put himſelf at the head of his army, a battle was 


ul I, 2655 upon the banks of the Boyne in Ireland, The 
| id not ſtand a charge, fo that King William gained an eaſy 

8 The French and Swiſs, however, made an orderſy retreat, and 
Bag, ames retired to Dublin, but ſoon 'embarked at Waterford for France. 
In this battle Duke Schomberg and Dr. Walker, who had defended Lon- 


Lore An ſo bravely, were killed. The King returned to En ug „ having 
| the future b Salden of the army, which, in the following year, 
DT routed James's army at Aghrim, and put an end to the war in 


Soon aſter, the French fleet defeated the united Beats of the Engliſh 
and Dutch off Beachy-head, and landed ſome troops. at. 0 and threw 
the nation into a great conſternation. 
In February ry, Dr. William Saneroft, archbiſhop” of Canterbury; Dr, 
Kenn, Biſhop of Bath and Wells; Dr. Turner, Biſhop of Ely; Dr, 
La e Biſhop of e eee Dr. White, wry of e u 
and Dr. Norwic were de or refyling to take 
oaths wc © Nh am, Bo 2 2 28 1 
The honourable Robert Boyle, Eſqj a very eminent philoſopher, died 
on the 7th of January 1691, and left a ſum of money for eight ſermons 
155 be preached eyery year againſt' Atheiſm. This is called Boyle's Lec- 
ture; which is now preached chiefly at Bow Church, Cheapide. »The 
firſt preacher was Dr. Richard Bentley, the celebrated Greek critic. 
William Fuller, who pretended to prove the Prince of Wales ſpurious, 
and to give evidence of a ſham- plot, was voted hy the Commons to be a 
notorious cheat, impoſtor, and falſe accuſer. Few men were preferred at 
this time but Whigs, except they purchaſed their places; =f the King's 
_ aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland, and ſetting up Preſbyterianiſm there, 
made the clergy of England jealous of his ae Ms from the church of Eng- 


land; eſpecially when they ſaw Lord Melvil, to whom King Wiliam had 


ommitted the adminiſtration. in Scotland, abandon the miniſters of the 
piſcopal perſuaſion to the fury of the Preſbyterians. 8 
On May 19, 1692, the famous battle of La Hogue was ange between 
the Engliſh and Butch fleets, 'commanded' by Admiral Ruſſel, and the 
French fleet under Tourville ; the French were entirely defeated; and no 
fewer than twenty- one of the largeſt men of war were deſtroyed within 
two or three days after The battle. 
The town of Namur ſurrendered to the French; June * 1692. Abat- 


; Ale was fought W on the 50 of 1. 55 ; in which the Confederate 
| OT Were 


, r es 


IN ww 


were commanded by King William in perſon, and the French by the Duke 
of Luxembourgh. he Confederates were forced to retreat, with the loſs of 
veral thoufand brave officers and ſoldiers. V0 TECH} 14 
The Earl of Marlborough was diſgraced about this time, and all his places 
taken from him; while the Counteſs his wife having adviſed the Princeſs 
Anne to inſiſt on having a revenue ſettled on her by the parliament, by the 


FarPs direction, was forbidden the court. The Princeſs alſo left the court 


herſelf, after the diimiffion of her favourite On which Queer Mary or- 

dered, that no public honours ſhould be paid to the Princeis, nor was the 

ever after reconciled to her, 8 AE] 1 . 0 
June 16, 1693, twelve Engliſh and Dutch men of war, and above four- 


| ſcore merchantmen, were taken or deſtroyed by the French, off Cape St. 


Vincent; and by the cowardice of the Duich horſe, the confederate army, 


commanded by King William, was entirely defeated by the French, under 


the command of Luxembourgh, at Landau in Brabant, on the 29th of July. 
On Sept. 24, the French, under the command of Monheur Catinat, 
defeated the Confederates under the command of the Duke of Savoy and 


Prince Eugene at Marſiglia, near Turin. This was the firſt battle where 


the foot charged with bayonets at the end of their loaded muſkets ; to 
which ſtratagem the ſucceſs of the French in this battle is attributed. 
In this year the firſt public lottery was drawn, and an act paſſed for the 


relief of orphans, and other creditors of the city of London. he city 


had ſpent the money they were intruſted with belonging to the orphans 


of deceaſed citizens, in building Bedlam and the Monument, and other 


extravagant projects, fo that they were obliged to mortgage the revenues of 
the city of London. The Royal aſſent was alſo given to an act, for ſe- 


curing certain advantages to perſons who ſhould voluntarily advance the 
ſum of 1,500,0001. This was the foundation of the Bank of England, as 


the ſubſcribers were incorporated. In this year the ordinary and extra- 


ordinary. expences of the government amounted to upwards of ſix mil- | 


lions. 5 | 
In June, an unſucceſsful attempt was made upon Breſt, in which moſt 


of thoſe that landed were killed or wounded, and amongſt the reſt Gene- 


ral Talmaſh, who commanded the expedition, was mortally wounded, 


and died in his return to Portſmoulh. 


On Dec. 22, 1694, King William gave the Royal affent to the impar- 


tant Triennial Act; and on the 28th of the fame month, Queen Mary 


died, in the 33d year of her age, and the 6th of her reign, of the ſmall- 
4 | | | 


The town of Namur was taken by the Confederates on the 4th of | 


Auguſt, 1695 ; Marſhal Villeroy, during this fiege. bombarded Bruſſels, 


| 9h us it for two whole days and nights, deſtroying about 2500 
" houſes, + fa | 


© treaſon” ee of treaſon; by which a 


I moned to attend the trial of a peer or peereſs; whereas before tie King 


In this ſeſſion of parliament the Commons reſolved, that all clipped ' 
money ſhould be recoined; and it was immediately after called in, by act 


of parliament. An act was alſo made for oy ating trials in caſes of 
the peers are to be ſum- 


inted a certain number, utually between twenty and thirty, to try a 


ap 
& 1 priſoner, if it was not during a ſeſſion of parliament. By this act 
alf 8 P * 


o every Commoner is to have a copy of his indictment, à copy of the 
pannel, and counſel affigned him, and two witneſſes are required to con- 


vict him; to which privileges he was not intitled to before this act. 


* 


An act paſſed about April, 1696, requiring the ſolemn affirmatian and 
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' ectaration'of the Quakers. to be accepted inſtead 95 oath. in the uſual 
eee 
the treiting of a general peace was opened at Ryſwick, Monheur Lelinroot, 
the Swediſh Ambaſſador, being mediators, ' The Earl of Portland and 

1 „ however, adjuſted the diſſetences between King Wil. 


. Bam and the French King, near Bruſſels, without the privity of any of 
be Allies who were treating at Ryſwick. On Sept. 11, the peace was 


' ſigned between France, Great Britain, Spain, and Holland; and ratitied 
by King William at Loo the 15th, withbut the concurrence of the Empe. 

ror and empire, whom they left to contend with France alone. F 

In 1698, the. palace at Whitehall was nearly deſtroyed by fire; the 1 

ſogiety for the propagation of the goſpel in foreign parts was erected; and h 

. ſome zealots, attempting the reſtoration of James, and the aſſaſſination of . 
King William, were executed. The number of forces to be kept in pay, 0 
_ during the time of peace, was alſo regnlated. hay 2 
In 1699, the Scots ſettled a colony at the iſthmus of Darien in America | 
and called it Caledonia. | ir deg” n 
On July 30, 1500, the Duke of Glouceſter, the only ſurviving child of * 
the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, died at Windſor, being eleven years 8 
of age; and on Nov. 1, happened the long- expected death of Charles Il, oy 
King of Spain. He left his crown, by will, in defiance ot” the treaty of my 
Partition into which foreigners had entered, to Philip Duke of Anjou, ga 
6 lecond ſon to the Dauphin of France. Lewis XIV. cauled him to be pro- 4 
claimed King at Madrid, and put him in poſſeſſion of all the Spaniſh domi. + 
pions. Againſt this the Emperor and the Pope proteſted; and the | th 
Engliſh and Dutch preſented. memorials to the French ambaflador at By 
the Hague, requiring his maſter to withdraw his troops out of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and allow a ſufficient barrier for the ſeeurity of Eng- 2 
land, and the States-General. The F e eee gave no anſwer, 48 
I his treaty of partition occaſioned addreſſes from the Houſe of Lords to Cc 
his Majeſty, whom they deſired for the future to communicate all matters un 
of importance relative to his Britiſh dominions to a council of his natural- Re 
orn tubjects, whole intereſt it was to conſult the welfare of their country. 2 
King William, however, wrote a letter to King Philip, congratulating him * 
on his acceſſion to the throne of Spain; and the States-General allo ceu- 0 
gratulated him on his acceſſion, | \ _ 1 1 
In 1701, the commons impeached the four Lords that negociated this M 
_ treaty, and addreſſed his Majeſty to remove them from his council and 95 
preſence for ever. Theſe were Lord Somers, the Earl of Orford, Lord pf 
Halifax, and'the Earl of Portland. The Houſe of Lords, on the other * 
ſide, addreſſed his Majeſty to paſs no cenſure upon theſe four Lords, until = 
judgment was given againſt them upon the impeachment ; which was dil- tn 

mitied, as the commons did not appear on the day of trial, They were all 
acquitted. _ | 1 fa 
On the ſixth of September, in this year, King James II. died of a lethargy 2 
at St. Germains en Liye in France, in the l year of his age. His fut 
body was depoſited in the monaſtery of the Henedictines in Paris, and his Uh 
heart ſent to the nunnery of Chaillot. His iſſue that ſurvived him were the 5 
Princeſs Anne of Denmark, whom he had by his firſt Ducheſs, the Lady * 
Anne Hyde. eldeſt daughter of Edward Earl of Clarendon. The legitimacy | ” 
of his fon James-Francis-Edward was diſputed for ſome time, though that al 
of his daughter Louiſa-Maria-Thereſa never was. Theſe two he had b ow 
Queen Mary, daughter of Alphonſo d'Efte, Duke of Modena. The Frenc! N 


King immediately cauſed James's fon to be proclaimed King of 5 1 Tl 
TP | e | | © Scotland, 


mi 


_ fourth rates, and many others of leſs force, were caſt away. Above 


— 
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a 
e with the Emperor and the States-General againſt France, which 
ohrained the name of the. Grand Alliance. 
In 1702, ſoon after the concluſion of the Grand Alliance, his Britiſh 
Majeſty, King William, riding from Kenſington towards Hampton-court, 
was. thrown from his horſe, and broke his right collar-bone. He was 
2 to Hampton court, 0 Ae t; and then N — 
Kenſington the ſame evening, but as hi appeared deſperate, he ſign 
a BEG for paſſing an act for the further Lee of his perſon, and 
the ſucceſſion of the crown in the Proteſtant line, and for extinguiſtung the 


OY 
. ; - and | the. ana * . L 5 which ; | 
Ss I the BI aan were {0 Cale od at N e 


hopes of the pretended Prince of Wales. He did not long ſurviye this act, 


for on Mareh 8, about eight o'clock in the morning he died at Ke 

ton, in the 52d year of his age, and the 14th of his rein. 

---1702.] ANNk, the only ſurviving daughter of King james II, ſue- 
ded to the crown. Each Houſe of Parſiament attended her 

with an addreſs, on the loſs of the late King, and congratalatitig her ac- 


cefſion to the throne; and aſſuring her, they would aſfiſt and ſupport her 


in the throne where God had placed her. The Commons alſo-reſolved, That 

the ſame revenue that had been ſettled on King William thould be ſettled 

GCC le " 
In the:fucceeding war, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne took part 


with the French, as did the two Dukes of Wolfenbortle; but the laſt were 

ſurpriſed by the forces of Zell and Hanover, and compelled to abandon 

that intereſt. The Duke of Saxe Gotha alſo had engaged himſelf to the 

French, but was * by his neighbouts' to quit that fide, and come 
t 


into the meaſures of the confederates'; hy which all Germany united 


againſt France, except the two brothers, the Electors of Bavaria and 


Cologne. 


On May 4, 172, the Queen, the Emperor, and the States, General, 

iſſued a Carano 2-0 againſt Frante and Spain. The Earl or 

Rocheſter, the Queen's ur ele, and his party; was for a ſea-war; but the 

Earl of ee by the intereſt' of his Counteſs, and the Lord 'Gb- 
a la 


dolphin, carried it nd war. The Earl of Rocheſter upon this re- 


tired from coutt. The French King declaretl Wr againſtthe Confederates. 
The States General gave the command of their forces ro the Earl bf 


Marlborough, the Engliſh General, who obliged the French to-quit the 
Spaniſh Gelderland the firſt campaign. Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, youngeſt 


brother to the Elector of Hanover, accepted a commiſſion of Major-General 
from the Earl of Marlborough, and made a campaign with the Englith 
troops in the Netherlands this year. nn | 


The Duke of Ormond made an unfucceſsfül attempt upon Oadi, in 


favour of the Archduke Charles, and, returning with the confederate fvet | 


under Sir George Rooke, forced their way into Vigo, where they 'burit, 


funk, or took, the French and Spaniſh fleets, with the riches brought in 
the galleons from America. OY OE LM 


In 1763, the commons of Ireland addreſſed her Majeſty, and acknow- 
(edged their dependance on the crown of England, On Nov. 26, about 

ight, began the moſt terrible ſtorm that had ever been known in Eng- 
land, The wind was South-Weſt, and was attetded with flaſhes of light- 


ning. Tt uncovered the roofs of many honfes and churches, and tore 
whole groves of trees up by the roots. Several veſſels were ſunk on the 


Thames; and of the Royal Navy, one ſecond rate, four third rates, as many 
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Hts Wer loft, beſides thoſe,” that were caſt away in merchant-ſhipe, MW + © 
The Eddyftone lighthouſe was blown down in this ſtorm. but 
eng Charles 111. che new King of Spain arriving at Spithead, the MW {he 
Duke of ,Somerſet, maſter. of the horſe, | ugg him'a letter from her V 
- Majeſty, and invited him to Windſor, He then” vitited the Duke of WM Kin 
-Someriet at his ſeat at Petworth in Suflex ; and returned in February to able 
Liſhons At'thus time, the'Queen revived the order of the Thife ob Scot: BY aj 
r a a yolt 
The Engliſn and Dutch forces arrived in Portugal, to the number of *C 
x2,000 men; the Engliſh were under the command of Duke Schomberg, of ! 
and the Dutch under the command of General Fagel. The Queen Al 'of -; 


aſſiſted the Emperor againſt the French, the Bavarians, and the mal- con- of \ 
tents, in Hungary; and the Duke of Marlborough advanced towards the hon 
Danube with a powerful reinforcement of the" Oohibdirate troops, and 15111 
joined the Imperialiſts, and attacked the Bavarian intrenchments at Schel: was 


lenberg, near Donawart, which they carried after a very ſevere conteſt. ſeve 
On july 24, Sir George Rooke took Gibraltar, and, on Auguſt 4, the WY 
1 erate army, under the command of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Eng 
Marlborough, fought the French and Bavarians, under the command of in! 
the Elector of Bavaria, Marſhal Tallard, and Marſhal Marſin, at Hockſtet, „take 
and obtained a complete victory; the number of killed and wounded, and of On 
priſoners, was prodigious. On Auguſt 13, Sir Gcorge Rooke, with the 7018 

_ - Confederate fleet, engaged the French; and, if they had not ſpent great part of! 
of their ſnot before Gibraltar, they would have gained a campers victory, tee! 
The French never attempted to diſpute. the dominion of the teas with the 0 
Confederates afterwards, during the war. The Dutch withdrew a ſqua- St. 
dron of their ſhips. juſt before the battle, and employed them in convoy- lies 
ing . merchant-fhips, otherwiſe that victory Would have been more Eu 
* 7... 5 public ſervices of the Duke of Marlborough were rewarded with ner 
the mannor of Woodſtock, with feveral appendages. 4 
Admiral Leake ſurpriſed the French ſquadron, under the command of Ma 
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© "On March 6, the bill for ratifying the union of the two kingdoms of Wl of 
"England and Scotland received the royal aſſent. The principal articles Ju 
. were, that the ſucceſſion of the crown ſhould be ſettled as in England; that wh 
the united kingdom ſhould be repreſented in one parliament ; alid that rel 
there ſhould be a freedom of trade to all the Britiſh dominions. tot 


— 


ENGLAND my 


hipe, MW + On March 13, a treaty was ratified between the Imperialifis and French ; 
| hat on April 5, 1707, the French and Spaniards, under the command of 
the the Duke of Berwick, entirely defeated the Confederates at Almianza,. * | 
her Valencia, Saragoſſa, Requena, Xativa, and Aleyra, were reduced by 
f WM Kiog Philip immediately after the battle of Almanza, the allies not being 
able to protect them. Valencia and Arragon, being abandoned alſo- by the 


to | - xt | 

Cot: allies, were obliged to pay large ſums by way bf atonement for their re- 
b volt. In the mean time Naples ſubmitted to King Charles. UE; 0: fd 

of On July 10, the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, by the affiſtance 


: 1 of Admiral Shovel and the confederate fleet, paſſed the Var, with an army 
alt re men, and made an unſucceſsful 2 = CO Duke 
ON: of Marlborough was inactive this campaign; and Admiral Shovel returning 
the home was iSd the Scilly :Nands: en I Th: ICE t 
in March 1708, the Chevalier de St. George failed for Scotland, and 
was purſued by Sir G. Byng, who took one of the men of war, wih 
ſevera]'Engliſh'and French oflicers and gentlemen on boar. 
about the ſame time Commodore Wager,” with a ſquadron of four 
Engliſh men of war, engaged ſeventeen Spaniſh galleons near Carthagena 
in America. The Spanith Admiral was blown up, and the Rear-Admiral 
taken Commodore Waget's ſhare of this prize amounted to r00,0001, 
On his retnrn' home he was made Rear-Admiral for his ſervice. ; 
Scon after, the affair of the ninth electorate was adjuſted, and the 
of Hanover was admitted to fit and vote in the electoral college, after a fix- 
teen years oppoſition. ; 4 > C 7 An TE 
- On ſuly 11, the Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and- the Chevalier de 
St. George, having taken the field with the Duke of Vendome, and laid 
fiege to Oudenarde, were deteated by the Duke of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene, and forced to retire to Ghent; Sardinia declared for K. Charles III. 
on the 12th of Auguſt; and Minorca, on Sept. 30. At the battle of Win- 
nendale, a little before, Major Gen. Webb gained immortal honour. © * 
On Oct. 28, his Royal Hignefs Prince George of Denmark, her Britiſh 
Majeſty's contort, died at Kenſington of an aſthuna. Soon after which, 
Nov. 18, the parliament of Great Britain met, being the firſt parliament 
ater the Unite % PRAC: emma, 
The campaign in Flanders concluded with the taking Liſie, Ghent, and 
le ' Bruges, by the allies. On Sept. 11, the battle of Blaregnies, or Malplaquet, 
near Mons, was fought, and after a very obſtinate diſpute terminated in 


ry tavour of the Confederates. Ls 2 

ly Ihe Zeal for carrying on the war was obſerved to decline in the Britiſh 
e - court after the death of Prince George. About which time Dr. Sacheverell, in 
k Tome ſermons, publicly avowed the doctrines of paſſive obedience and don- xe 
d fiſtance. For this he was impeached by the Commons. T- e-trial was 
ſo very expenſive, and at laſt he was only ſilenced for three years. He was 
{ probably the tool of a party, who favoured the Pretender. Some, on the 
ie contrary, ſuſpected that the Queen was not averſe to it; for two of his 
* friende, Bolingbroke and Oxford, were ſoon after preſented to the poſts of 
. Sunderland and Godolphin ; and Sacheverell himſelf preferred. 

f On June 15, the city of Douay ſurrendered to the allies; after a ſiege 
of fix weeks, the allies having loſt eight thonſand men before it; and on 
$ July 20, a treaty of -pacification was entered upon at nm wie war's 
t wherein the Dutch miniſters managed the affair for Great Britain and the 
[ reſt cf the allies ; but broke off the treaty, becauſe the French King re- 


fuſed to aſſiſt in dethroning his grandſon, King Philip of S2ajn, though he 
Foaſcnted to exery gther-demand, ft. 1 


„e ENGLAND. 
5 - On Aug: . 


. I5;, the King of Spain, Charles III, having obtained a vide (i f 
| aver his L Philip at Saragoſla, took poſſeſſion of Madrid 2 m_ 
2 being rein torced, was obliged to retire, again, and quit that capital I vg; 

u Sept. the whole miniſtry were changed ; and Mr. Harley, the Earl of I de 
5 Rocket and their friends, introduced in un FT mA of the feigh 
Allies in Spain Wie in their 1ctreat from Madrid towards Catalonia, WW *' ., 
| General Stanhope, with eight battalions of knglih foot, and eight ſqu- i f a 
*-- Þdrons of horſe, was ſurrounded by the French and Spamards in Brihuega, Fo 
+ and made priſoners. General Starenberg, with the other part of the army, Prin 
-angaged- the French and Spaniards next day, and defeated them; after WW ind 
. which Starenberg continued his-march to (teien. 5 
In the year 1711, it was reſolved to build fifty new. churches in London Ty 
and Weſtminſter; and the Queen promoted the paſſing of an act of parli- WW... 
ment in order to effect it. . 58 . 4 RI Thr all vl 
In this year Charles III, King of Spain, was elected Emperor by the mos 
name of Charles VI. He diſſuaded the Pringes of the empire and the + 
Dutch from entering into 2 treaty of peace with France; and Baron Both. WW , 
mar, the miniſter of Hanover, preſented a memorial to the Britiſh court WW „s 
. againſt her Majeſty's treating of peace: Mr. St. John, Secretary of dtate, ww 
| however, notified to the foreign miniſters at London, that the Queen had = 
9,7 _— the conferences to begin at Utrecht on the firſt of January, O. 5. chose 
On this, the Commons addreſſed her Majeſty,. and aiſured her, that they 10 b. 
had an intire confidence in her wiſdom and goodneſs, in ſettling the terms Lord 
| < the peace; hut the lords adviſed her to make no peace, unleſs the Peet 
French gave up Spain and the We- Indie. K h 
About the lame time, the Duke and Ducheſs of Marlborough were 1. I eis 
2 mom from their 2 becauſe he had converted to his own uſe aboye tent 
Half a million of th lie money; and Mr. Robert Walpole was ſent to the 
the Tower, and expelled the Houſe of Commons, becauje he had taken ey. 
| © thouſand guineas of the contractors for forage in Scotland. n 
Frinee Eugene of Savoy was ſent over to England about this time by the 13.4 
- Emperor, to diſſuade the Queen from concluding a peace. But after creat- 2 
ning twelve peers in the month of December, the firit general conference, — 
den the 2 at Utrecht on che 18th of January, Rott 
272112 and, in March, the Commons repreſented to her Majeſiy the in- 0 
© _  juflice of her allies, in throw ing their, ſhare of the charges of the war de 
Apon England. But in June the Queen communicated the terms of peace wm 
wd to the parliament; by which Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Britain, and genc 
Hluaſon's bay, were yielded to Great Britain, and Gibraltar and the itland a 


of Minorca, with Port-Mahon, were confirmed to this crown. The French 
agreed to deliver up Dunkirk to the Britiſh forces, and Brigadier Hill was 
ent from England with four thouſand men to take poſſeſſion of it, which 


a New 
Prince Eugene, with the forces of the Allies, and the Britiſh merce- 1 Jie 

- naries, ſeparating from the Duke of Ormond, who had tucceeded the MC 
Duke of Marlborough, on the 5th, the Duke cauſed a ceſſation of arms Wl gn. 

- between Great Britain and France to be proclaimed the next day, as the of $1 
French General, Marſhal Villars, did at the ſame time, Tae Duke of WI fuccee 
Ormond then detached a body of troop to reinforce the garriſon of Dun, y. To 
Kirk. * Marſhal Villars afterwards obtained ſeveral victories over the allied 2085 

- army. | | | | F : vailed 
The peace was ſigned at Utrecht by the miniſters of Great Britain and they | 


France, and by the relt of the Allies, except the Emperor and Empire, ts 


be yielded to Great Britain; aud that a juſt and reaſonable ſatis faction ſuould be given to 


the zoth of March 1713. The treaty of peace was ſigned, between Great 8 
Britain and Spain, on the 1;th of July, 1713*. . 93 3 1 
The Princeſs Sophia, Bleceſs and Dutcheſs Dowager of Hanover, li 
died in the Bath year of her age, May 28, 1714 ; and Queet! Anne died on - | 
the firſt of Auguſt, in the goth year of Ref age,” and the fzth of her 
eign. 1 She left no Mite, as oy ray. haz TR Glouceſter, died on the 
12th of July, 1699, in the twelfth year of his age. n 
e GEORGE Tf Duke of Bruni ie Lunenburg, and Elecor- of 
Hanover, ſucceeded to the erown of Great Britain, by virtue of ſeveral 
ſtatutes for ſecuring the Proteſtant ſueceſſon. He was Aon of he. 
princefs Elizabeth Stuart, daughter of James I, King of Great Britain, 
and 1 the next Proteſtant heir, and as ſuch Was wihiverfally e- 
The King and Prince arrived at Greenwich on the 8th of September,. 7 
and 6n the roth there was a great court; but the Duke ITO. $ 
all the late miniſtry were not admitted; and the Parliament was diffolv 
by roclamation. * = | "7 2. | 43834 n ö 4 85 ox 1 
The new parliament met on the 15th'of March; the Lord Boling- 
broke attended the Houſe very diligently the firſt week; but, finding there. 
was a deſign to impeach him of high treaſon, he thought fit to tranſs. 
pur himfetf to France. A fecret committee was next obtained, of which 
r. Robert Walpole was chairman; Mr. Prior was ordered to be made 
doſe prifoner ; and Mr. Thomas Harley, and ſeveral more, were vofdered 4 
to be apprehended. Then Mr. Robert Walpole moved to impeach” the | 


Lord Boirngbroke of high treaſon ; and Lord Coningſby moved to im- 
peach the Fr of Oxford; the Duke of Ormond was impeached of 
ich treaſon, and the Earl of Strafford of high crimes and miſdemea- 
tors. | Theſe violent proceedings made 'a great number of mal-con- 
tents; ' and the Pretender began to prepare for viſiting England, of which 
the oc Fraps ute the Parliament. Money was immediately voted, for 
rating forces to oppoſe the Pretender and his adherents. A ſquadron of 
men of war was ordered to be equipped, and the guards 'eneamped — | 


Hyde-Park. Lord Bolingbroke was attainted of high treaſon ; and ſe 


tions, ſuſpected of diſaffection, were brought up to London from all 
arts of the kingdom; and an act was palicd to ſuppreſs tumults and 
riots. | ER? 
On the rit of September, N. 8. died Lewis XIV, King of France, in 
the 77th year of his age, and the 73d of his N. and was ſucceeded by 
his great grandſon, Lewis XV, the Duke of Orleans aſſuming the te- 
gency during the King's minorit x. . 


* The principal articles-of peace between Great Britain and France were, that the Pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion ſhould take place that France and Spain ſhould never be fabjet to the 


- 


cia, 


lame Sovereign; that Dunkirk ſhould be demelithed ; that Newfoundland, Noys- Scotia 
New Britain, Hudſon's-bay, and the French part of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, ſhould 


all the Allies. 3 3 8 5 * 1 

The chief articles between Frauce and Savoy were, that the iſland of Sicily ſhould be 5 1 
— the Duke of Savoy, with the title ot Knig ; ther France hould give the Duke 7 
of Savoy a ſufficient barrier; and that, on failure of iſſue of King Philip, the Duke ſhodit 55 
ſucceed to the crown of Spain. : W, £8 E NEE df # 

To. the Dutch, France yielded ap Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroy, Menio, /Tourday, 9 
Furnes, Fort Knoque, Loo, D:xmude, and V pres, for their barrier; and the: Dutch ge- ad 


ſtored Liſle, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant, to France; and the Queen of Englaud pre-. 
vailed on Lewis XIV. to releaſe all the Proteſlants on board the gallies, on condition. 
they tranſported themſelves our of his dominion. - © 43 < ; 
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PV 3 . 
On Sept. 2; the Earl of Marr, who had retired, from court, aſſembled 
a body of mal-contents at Abayne in Scotland, and proclaimed the Preten. 
gen About the ſame time, the uniyerfity of Oxford choſe the Earl of 
Arran brother; to the Puke of Ormond, their Chancellor, in oppoſition 
. to the Prince af Wales, who offered himſelf a candidate; and fix members 
: of the r on ſuſpicion. of diſaſfection, with leaue 
VV A' of HOO Lt 7 
© Mrs Foſter, having accepted à commiſſion from the Pretender to be 
e e tho-difabected.in Northumberland ig the beginning o 
r,-and. was joined by General Mackintoſh, and ſeveral Scotch no. 


'blemen, with ſomé hündreds of Highlanders. He marchedto Preſton in 
ncaſhire, where he was ſurrounded by the King's forces, and, after a 


= FAS Zar ; 


mort reſiſtance, ſurrendered. Among the priſoners were about 70 Engliſh top! 
- gentlemen; and 150 Scotch noblemen; officers, ,and, gentlemen, Hal 
The ſame day a battle was fought between the Duke of Argyle and the Gre 
| Earl of Marr, at Sheritf-Muir, between Perth and Sterling; the left wing in t 
of each army being beaten, both retired to their reſpectixe camps. The the 
Pretender landed at , Peterhead in, Scotland on the 18th. of December; 1 
| pat Lord Cadogan, with a. body of forces and Dutch auxiliaries, obliged Wo 
bum to re-imbark with the Earl of Marr about a month afterwards, and WW _ h 
return to France. The rebels them diperſed, and the priſoners that poi 
had been taken were tried, and great numbers of them executed; among Lala. 
whom were Lord Derwentwater and Lord Kenmure; but much the grea 200 
Tart of & e priſoners periſhed by the exceſſive ſeverity of the ſeaſon. Þ 


Tbe Triennial act was repealed in this ſeſſion, and the time of the con- WI Ear] 
tinuance of the parliament extended to {even years, if not diſſolved ſooner the. 


1 


Pr rn Ka . SQ. © WS: 1 44 a | 
. Lovor Gyllemberg, the Swediſh. Envoy, god ſeveral others, were ſeized BY mon 


in the month of January, on account of his being concerned in a contpi- 8. 
racy againſt the government. About this time the Regent of France com- The 
pelled the e e quit Avignon, and remove to Italy. In the Spring, erec 
2716, a ſquadron of men of war was ſent. to the Baltie, to prevent an inva- was 
fon from Sweden) and at the concluſion, of this ſeſſion of parliament, a Han 
general act of pardon was paſſed, excepting to the Earl of Oxford, Lord coun 
| eat Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas Harley, Mr. Arthur Moore, and ſome il 
few more. | C 2 unde 
the Quadryple. alliance againſt Spain, by Great Britain, Germany, Chai 
France, and the States, was concluded abent this time; and in December, John 

a declaration of war was publiſhed againit Spain; and ſeveral of their ſhips a 
were taken and — near Syracuſe by Sir George Byjng. nd 
1719. ] Great Britain, the Emperor, and France, all declaring war againf chan 
Spain, the Pretender went to Madrid, where he was treated as King of corp. 
Great Britain; and the Spaniards landed 400 men in Becland. and joined India 
the Highlanders; but coming to an engagement with King: George's tende 
forces, they were defeat. LT ed Ne | on w 
Lord Cobham made a ſucceſsful deſcent upon Vigo; the French if - ſeize, 
vaded Spain at Guipuſcoa; and the Imperialiſts landed in Sicily. The after, 
Spaniar finding themſelves overpowered, agreed to deliver up Sardinia tain 
aud Sicily again. The French withdrew their forces from Spain, and thus the o 
_ a period was put to this war. | PP 3 
On April 7, 1720, an act paſſed to enable the Soutf- Sea company to roth 
_ Increaſe their capital ſtock, by redeeming their public debts ; upon which leavir 


the ftock-jobbers, with the South-Sea company*s directors, and, at it after: 4 
wards appeared, ſome perſons of great diſtinction, advanced the price 5 Sn 
20 | Ce das ME lock 


- | * 75 0 % K. = * g N 1 


tock to above thrice its original value ; and-by its continuing to-riſe, and 


ma artful whiſpers ſpread that it was likely to get up to ten times iti 
rl of ralue, multitudes of people were induced to buy in fo advantageous a 
tion fund. In leſs than ſix months the price fell to 150; and ruined an in- 
bers credible number of perſons. The parliament, towards making good the 


ompany”s loſs, ordered the eſtates of the directors, caſhiers, and 'foms 


cave i . 

8 others, to be ſeized and fold. A fimilar fraud had been practiſed ini 
be France the preceding year by the Miſſiſfipi- company. In this year alſo 
g of paſſed an act for ſecuting the dependence of Ireland, by which it was de- 
no- dared law ful to af peat om the courts of Ireland to thoſe of England, 
n in In this year Aken e inoculation was firſt tried on criminals; and the 
er a Emperor eſtabliſhed an Eaſt India company at Oſtend. In October, Chriſ- 
liſh 2 Layer was committed for conſpiring te depoſe his Majeſty. The 
; Habeas Corpus act was ſuſpended; and Biſhop 1 North and 
the Grey, and the Earl of. Orrery, were apprehended on fuſpicion of being 
ving in the plot. The Duke of Norfolk and George Kelly were committed 
The the Tower. Layef was hanged, and the Biſtiop of Rocheſter baniſhed; 
ber; In 1723 alſo, the parliament of Ireland aàddreſſed his Majeſty againſt 
rd i e TOO 
and In 1724, two profeſſors of modern hiſtory and languages were ap- 
that 2 by his Majeſty to read lectures in the univerſity, with an annual 
ong jalary. of 3ool. ; and Thomas Guy, Efq; formerly a bookſeller, left near 
ate 200,0001. to erect and endow an hoſpital fer incurables itt Southwark, . | 


- WH Earl of Maceksfield, Lord Chancellor of England, was fined 35,0001, by 
2ner the Houſe of Peers, "for ſelling the offices es in Chialicery, 1 ex- 
r the Maſters embezzling the ſuitors 
12 money, , :4 ; | : . APR | 85 EEC vote "iſ * * 1 2-40 { 
ſpi- — after, Jonathan Wild, the infamous thief-taker, was executed: 
om- The order of Knights of the Bath was revived: a patent was paſſed for 
ing, erecting a college in the jſlacid of Bermudas in America; the Vienna inp 
ava: was concluded Between the Emperor and King of 22 and the treaty 0! 
t, a Hanover, between the Kings of Great Britain, . France, and Pruſſia, to 


In the year 1726, three ſquadrons of men of war were fitted out; one 
under Admiral Hoſier, 8 porto-Bello in America; another, under Sir 
ve 


any, Charles Wager, to pre peace in the Baltic ſea; che third, under Sir 
ber, John Jennings, to cruize on the coaſt of Spain ; and the South-Sga com- 


pany equipped twetity-four ſhips, and ſent them to fiſh for whales in Green» 
and. An act was alſo paſſed for lodging the money of the ſuitors in 


% 


uk thancery in the Bank. The Eaſt Ihdiatompany obtainettcharters of in- 
g of corporation for their, towns of Bombay, Madraſs, and Fort William, in 
ned India; amid the court of Spain demanded Gibraltar, by virtue of a pre- 
ge's tended. promiſe from King George. © The court of Great Britain refuled 3 
| on whic they ordered the effects of the Englith merchants in Spain to be 
in- ſeized, and, in 1727, laid ſiege to Gibraltar. But this was topped ſoon 
The after, as a general pacification was concluded at Paris, between Great Bri 
res _ 2 the States General dn one patt, and the Emperor and Spain on 
us the other. y ot | * 8 


Ide King embarked for Hanocer June 3, but died ift the night of the 


y to roth at Oſnabrug, in the 68th year of his age, and the 13th of his reign, 
hich leaving no other iſſue than King George II, and the Qyeen' of Pruffa. 
June 17, 2). GEORGE II. ſucceeded ; but as his" father died 
ack abroad; ha was not proclaimed until the 2 5th inſtant. He _ Sir 
122040 hens 


os 


In 1725, Lord Bolingbroke was reſtored t6 his pateraal honours z and the 
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— ste rn e znr of the Treafiry Ad ic Way och [ 
5 os e 78185 revenues of the US liſt ſhould be fr W 
en the 1 8 a revenue of 100, oo0l. per annum, ſhould be tet, 8 

| Wh jeſtz Queen Sm, 9 her life, if The Turvived the 

| ed 98 f 

" the 555 g Year, at the e of 05 Ein % ee Was 72 fi f 
the re ſtoration of Gibre G 
— * ; and, in 17e f par 4 


ping Bat he. bed 2 carefully e. in 1 treaties, his ia Ve 
o Gibraltar, and A a of Minorca. The peace was . Wl 

rig fo between Great 1 France, and Spain, on Oetober 2 
the Eritifh flect. joined tue Spinfards, and convoyed fa 


| | 31, 
fx houſed AU 25 troops fo Tuſcany Italy, "0 ſecure th ſe 
duchy and Farid ta Dou Carlos, the King of Spain's on. kü the ole: ; 
ing Majcky granted a commnitſion to the Lords If be dtpitalty, 5 Fr 
an -FY 


to fe a age for the relief of poor widows of Krane, 
gave ten thi d pounds 2 5 5 it. At the fame time, APE aftens 1 a 
* was 49 to 55 he coloniæs of Georgia and South Carofitia. Gr 
In Sing 55 Marine Academy, at e was op pened, fo | 
the inffru oung. cadets, and proper ge * for the "hay. 10 
act was * 1155 lor encouraging the ik fu UgAT Min þ wo 
by laying high duties on the produce of the forelg fogar coloryes imported Du 
into the Northern Britiſh colonies, -_ - | 
On March 14, 1 he 4, the Prince of Oravge 's martiage with the Priciceft Why 
— Was celebrate g the French c | at 2 . ames': 2 TVo thouſand 90 
nds a year were Pile on the Priticets for — beſides i fortune of | 13 

eighty thouſand unds in money, jamen 
gh ction of the Socke e incor 85 drawn up in 2 
hey glace, Edinburg ch, a ainſt we the 4 Stair EW UP a wy 


3 Several of the Scotch , peers alſo bree a on e undus 1 
means with \Fbich the miniſter had attempted to inflycnce the Broth a; The 
On May 2 157 1735, Sir John Norris failed with the grand Baſe to Liſbon ne 


ratect the Portugueſe, when th Spaniards hag invaded that kin dom: ; IS 

| aud in U 3 reliminary | aides 54 75 mac de between the mperor 6 e 
* 2 at the Err of any en Bo bra FOE 
Ar z 25, 17 15 * get" the Princeſ) / os * of Se Goth 


er t Greenwich. 27th ſhe came to awes 8, and in f 
married to the Prince of Wes the ſaine 8 I. 
To, this &flion. the Mortmain' act, and an a for building, a bridge 1 W 
Weſtmia er, were palled.” 2 ont tak took 
On Sept. 10, tlie Kit ſent a meſſage. fron? um on Court to the er 
Prince. at St. James's, infor ming him, that it was his pleaſure, he ſhould Hau 
17 77 St. G with all his family; ; and at eleven at night, on Nov. 20 I 
(94 a mae in her Fe in che 3500 year of 425 
8 * was ter of the Mar bf 725 of Brand aþur; Artpach; ” A 
725 was marrigd 26 the. eftgral Prince. of Hangver an the 826 g f Avgul, . reduc 
70 "gg won 
8 ut-this tune a convention was made with Spain which was approved "a 
CE e of-parliament. This was a ſhameful meaſure, in which Parti 
* b alpolo pbſtinately pcriilted, though i it afterwards brought 0 on Fades 
- Soon aff, the Emperor entered into an alliance with the French, wo ride 


mempied 40 es mo e allitance 3 oy 
g U 


- bo» * 


ET 


which period the whole was reduced to t 


* 


Putch, and endeavoured, though in, vain, to;prſcads.them to fake part 
wich the Spaniards. On the 23d of October war was declared againſt 


* 


J In the mean tine acts yrere paſſed for ſettling 1 5000 l. per annum, on 


the Duke of Cumberland and his heirs, and 24, gol. on the Princeſſes 
elia, Carolina, Mary, and Louiſa ; for granting liberty to carry ſugars 
om the Britiſh, colonies. to foreign countries, without bringing them to 
Great Brita; and for erecting the Foundling Hoſpital | In. this year, alſo, 
were laid the foundations of Weltminſer-bridge, and.of the Manfion-houſe. 
„At the. next general election, Sir Robert, Walpole Ht. his majority, 
After a few diviſions he reſigned, and was created ] | | | 
fore this event, however, Admiral Vernon . detroyed Porto-Bello,.. but 
failed in ſome other attempts, and particularly at. Carthagena, where 
feveral thoufand lives were wantonly thrown away. 
In 1742, the King of Great Britain entered into treaties with. the King of 
Pruſſia, and the Empreſs of Ruſſia; . About this time, the Prince of Wales 
was molt graciouſly. received at᷑ court. | | 


he u . ue EIT SIT 36 ite 
In the ſummer of 1743, the allied army, commanded by the King of 
yo Britains: beat the French at Dettingen; and in the February follow- 
ing the confederate fleets of France and Spain, and that of Great Britain, 
under the command of the Admirals Matthews and Leſlock, engaged in 
the Mediterranean, War was foon after, declared againſt France, and the 
Dutch ſent twenty men of war to the affiſtance of Great Britain, In this 


year Gebfge Anſon, Eſq. arriyed from an expedition round the world, in 


Which he acquited an inumenſe treaſurè, „it L tr: grate | 
Aprit 30, 1745. The Duke of Cumberland, with the allied army, at- 
tacked the French before Tournay, but was gbliged to. etire with the lots 


ok ſeven thouſand men; though upwards of ten thouſand of the French 


were killed. Soon after the town and fortreſs of Louiſburg, in the iſland of 
Cape-Br eton, ſurrender ed to Commodore Warren, and Mr. Pepperel, after 


a hege of forty-nine days.. 


In this year there was a rebellion in favour of the Pretender, in Scotland. 
The adventurer foon. raiſed an army of undiſciplined Highlanders, and beat 
e King's troops at Preſton Pans. He was, in his turn, driven back to 
the North, by le approach of the Duke of Cumberland, who totally de- 
feated the. rebel army at the battle of Culloden. The adyenturer with 
great difficulty, ﬀeaped to France. Many of the chiefs of the rebels, and 
lome of the lower ſort, were executed; and, to prevent ſimilar att 
in future, the remains of vaſſalage were entirely aboliſhed in Scotland. 
The allied army was ſoon after defeated by the French near Maeſtricht; 
but, in order to recompenſe this loſs, the Admirals Anſon and Warren 
took fix French men of war, and four Eaſt-India ſhips fitted as men. of war, 
in May; and fix large French men of war were taken by Rear - Admiral 
Hawke in the following October. 26) Sf N 
In 1748, above an hundred houſes were conſumed by fire at Cornhill; 
and in the ſame year peace was concluded between the belligerent powerz, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, In this year alſo, the intereit of the national debt was 
reduced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven years, After 
| ce FRP too + pf 
In r750, the Britiſh White Herring fiſhery was encouraged by act of 
Parliament : a treaty of commerce between Great Britain and Spain was 
concluded ; and on March 20. 1751, died his Royal Highneſs Frederic 


Prince of Wales, 


May 22, 1751, This day an at paſſed for adopting the New Sty _ 


Earl of Orford. Be- 
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this Kingdom, by whick eleven days were antnhilated. The change tool | 
On September the third, 1751, the New Style was adopted, ant the 
next day ws reckoned the: fourteenth; In 173 the act to prevent clan- 
. "define matnages, and the plate act paſſe ... 
©, "Notwithiindmg the treat) of Aix-a- Chapelle, the French alliances with 
che Indian tribes in the back of the Britiffi Colonies attempted to prevent 
All intercourſe bet deen tire Britons and Indians. . over numerous 
bodies: of * troops: to them Colonies, but began hoſtilities before they had 
1 their depredations. Their attack. and defeat of young 
Waſhingtom and obtanate old Braddock were deemed by the Britiſh court 
A fuffictent breach of the peace. Orders were iſſued for repriſals, and 
many French meretant ſhips were taken, with ſome thouiands of their ſea- 
men; and at length war was declared againſt France. .- _ 
Iwo yeats, which were att: nded with ſmall ſueceſs, did not damp 
*he ardert#pirit,-which-inflamed the nation with a defire of puniſhing the 
perfidy of France. Minorca was lot by the ill- conduct of Admiral Byng, 
ho ſutfered death — his : „ ire, Eg Several changes took 
place in the miniſſry, tilf at length William Pitt, Eiq; was inted Prin- 
Ip: you ln. adminiſtration, the fi eifes of Bris 
tat,” in all parts of the world, were indeed aftomfbmg. * | 7 
Ila June, r757, Colonel Clive defeated Suraja Dowla, Nabob of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa and placed Jaffier Ally Cavn in the antient ſeat of the 
Nabobs ꝑf thoſe provinces: Suraja Dowla was, a few days after, put to death, 
In September, Admiral Hawke, with a large fleet, was ſent upon a 
ſecret expedition, to deſtroy the docks and magazines at Rochfort, but 
returned in the following month, without having made an attempt to land. 
For this; Sir John Mordaumt was tried, and acquitted. © © 
- If 1758, z treaty was entered into between the Kings of England and 
Prufſta. Six hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds were voted to his 
Pruſſian Majeſty; and near two millions more for the troops who were to 
defend the Proteſſant intereſt in German. 3 
In June, the Duke of Marlborough, with an army, landed at Cancalle 
Bay near St. Maloes. In fix days they deuroyed a great many ſtores, and 
In Jay, Louiſburg was taken by Admiral Boſcawen, #1 Major General 
Amherſt ; but Major General Abercrombie was defeated by the French at 
a In Auguſt, Lieutenant General Bligh took Cherburg, de- 
Kroyett the baſon and two piers at the entrance of the harbour, and brought 
away thirty pieces of cannon. VV | | 
In September, Major General Bligh was defeated at St. Cas, upon the 
coaſt of France: But in October, Colonel Bradſtreet defeated the French 
at᷑ Frontenac in North America; and in Noveinber, General Forbes took 
flefon of Fort du Queine. | Der oof N 
Admiral Pococke this year greatly diſtingyiſhed himſelf. In March 
he attacked the French fleet, near Fort St. David's, in the Eaſt Indies; 
and in Auguſt, a fecond time, near Pondicherry. In both engagement: 
the French were confiderably worited, 5 | 
From December to February, the Colonels Lawrence and Draper de» 
fended Madrafs againit the attacks of General Lally, who at length was 
©. Th pL IE ES 


obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Fo 13 

In 1759, Commodore Keppel took Goree, on the African coaſt ; Gus 
daloupe, in the Weſt Indies. ſurrendered to General Barrington: Sir Wil 
liam ſohnſon defeated the French near Niagara, in North America; and 
General Amherit took Ticonderoga and Crown Point. Admiral , 


1 


| 4 1 D 
io took threr French men of war, and burned two; without che Stiei 
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of Gibraltar. Quebec was next taken by Brigadier Geneva Townfhendy 
after the valiant General Wolte had fallen, and General Moncktom had 
been wounded. The. four principal French officers were alſo killad. On 


Nov. 20, Admiral Sir td: Hauke took one French man of war, ſunk 


- 
A 


and burned/ two more in the Bay of Biſcay. Eight ſhips” elcaped;/ 


throwing: their guns overboard. 
Reſolution of 74 guns. 


l WW 1 8 8 — 4. 4 10 2 { 
In 1700, Captain Elliot took the three ſhips of the famous Captain 


„ 


Thurot, who. lott has life in the action. : General Amherſt took N J 6 | 


and Canada ſurrendered. to his Majeſty's forces. 


- 


In the midſt of theſe ſucceſſes died King George the Second, at his pa- | 


lacerat: Kenſington, in the 77th year of his age, and zath of his reign. 


. ' * þ 


with the "uſual ceremonies. 


"Ihr 761, Pondicherry ta rrendered to Colonel Coote and Admiral Steeyens.;. 


and the*Hiand, of Belleifle was taken by Commodore Keppel and | 


1 * 


General Hodgſon. The Cherokees alſo in Carolina, were totally routed 


by. Colonel Grant. 


* y 1 


On Sept. 8, our moſt gracious Sovereign King George III. was married, 
at the Royal chapel at St. James's, by his Graze the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, to her Serene Highneſs the Princeſs Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz ; and, on the 22d of September, their Majeſties were crowned in 
the Abbey- church at Weſtwinſter ; and, on Lord May or's-day, honoured 


the dinner at Guildhall, with their preſence, 


in 1762, war was declared againſt Spain: Martinico, Grenada, Grena- 
dikes, St. Vincent's, and ſome other places, ſurrendered to the Britiſh 
troops: the Havannah, in Cuba, capitulated: Fort St. George was in- 
vaded by the French, but ſoon retaken by the Engliſh troops. The Her- 
mione alfo, a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, worth near a million ſterling, was taken 
by two. kEngliſn frigates off Cape St. Vincent's. The heroes of this year 
were Admirals Rodney, Pocock, General Monckton, the Earl of Albermarle,, 


and others. To add to the joys, which theſe victories occaſtoned, 0 
12th of Auguſt the Queen was ,brought-to-bed of a Prince, who 


on the 
was 


N the followeng month, by the name of George - Auguſtus-Fre- 


The enemies of Great Britain, after ſuch 5 lofles; grey! weary 


of war, and a peace was concluded at Fontainbleau, in February, 


wholly to dome ſtic tranſactions. 


For ſome following years, the hiſtory of Great Britain is confined amol 


In 1763, the Duke of York ſet out on his travels for Italy. In 1364, 


the Priricefs Auguſta was married to the Hereditary Prince of Brunfwic,,. 
In the Eaſt-Indies, the Nabob, ſet up by Lord Clive, was depoſed; and 


. 


inhabitants of Zatha' were put to the ſword, an 


de factory not agreeing with the Nabob's ſucceſſor, 3000 of the garriſon and 
FI q the town plundered. 


Zy this treaty the whole of the continent of North America on th's fide of the Miſe - 
fiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, with a ſma!l diſtrict round it, was ſorrevdered 
to vs by France and Spain, in conſideration of our refioring'to Spain the iſland of Coby; 
add to Fraice the iſlands of Martipico, Gusdaloupe, Mariegalante, au Dt ſiradr; and in 
conſideration of our granting the French two mall iſ1nds! on the coaſt of Newfoundtand, 
and quitting our pretenſions to the neutral iſland of St. Lucia, they y elded to us the ian 


« Granada, and the Grenadilles, and quitted their preteplions to the neutral iſlandg of 


St. 


incent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Europe likewiſe the French gave vp to us the iſland 
of Minorea; and we yielded to them the iſland of Belleiſſe; and peace was reflored between 


Penugal nad Spain, both fides'to be upon 8 as before che nur.. 


2 Several 


II 3 » 3 Ws 


' SevetaF of che Engliſh had been furpriſed and cut to pieces: Upon theſs . 
and other acts of hoſtility,” war was declared bn ner Cofliny - 
Ali Can. The former, Meer Jaffier, was reſtored, and entered into a 
more advantageous treaty: with tha company. Soon after, an action hap- 
pened, in which the Engliſh were victorious. After this ſucceſs the city 


— 


of Moorſhedabad became an eaſy conqueſt; and, not long after, the re- 
ſtored Nabob, Meer jaffier, was proclaimed. In Auguſt the French took 
poſſeſſion of Turk's Illand, and of nine fail of Engliſh ſhips; and then 
. and ſecured all the ſlaves they could find. Major 
Adams, the Engliſh commander, again routed the enemy, aud carried 
Rajamoul by aſſault. Patna then ſoon ſurrend ere. 
in 1765, the Society of Arts of Great Britain was incorporated; and, 
ing the adminiſtration of Mr. G. Grenville, the Parliament granted 
10;0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcoyery of the Iongitude by his time- 
piece > bills paſſed, for laying a framp-duty in the Britin Colonies in. 
America; for altering the rates of poſtage ; and for ſettling the adminiſ- 
tration of government, in. caſe of his Majeſty's demiſe before any of his 
children are of age. In this year alſo, above 1 1,000 Spitalfields weavers 
aſſembled in a riotous manner, but were ſoon ſeparated by the activity of 
the magiſtrates : the Sovereignty of the Ile of Man was annexed to the 0 
crown of England; and Major Munro gained x complete victory over the d 
On account of the ſeizure of Mr. Wilkes's papers, genkral warrants: 
granted by Secretaries of State, except in caſes of high treaſon, were de- 7 
> ry to be illegal and oppreſſive. About this time inſurrections broke A 
out in different parts of America, on account of the ſtamp-act, which was. 81 
2 


„ e 1766, during the ſhort» adminiſtration. ob the Marquis 
& Rockingham, who had ſucceeded Mr. Grenville. © © © 
On March 11, 1566,. a comet was diſcovered, about ſeven in the bu 
evening, by the Sieur Meſſier of Paris; and on April r, a ſpot above 1 
thrice the bigneſs of our earth paſſed the ſun's center. 15 tA; 
Several changes in the miniſtry” took place. The Duke of Grafton tex 
was appointed Firſt Lord of the Treaſury in July; and Mr.-Pitt,-who. had. 10 
been created Earl of Chatham, was; made Lord Privy Seal. But Lord ref 


North was placed: at the head of adminiſtration a few years after. fre 
In 1766, peace was eſtabliſhed in the Eaſt Indies by Lord Clive, who — 
returned in the following year. But a ne enemy now ſtarted up. Hyder pie 


"= Aly, who, from a common ſoldier, had become a Prince of a large tract 


on the-'Malabar coaſt; in confederacy with the Viceroy of the Decan, con 
declared war gainſt the Engliſh. "The counell of Madrafs ſent a body of line 


troops under Col. Smith, who obtained a' complete victory over them. tur, 
The Viceroy immediately made peace with the Engliſh... Hyder Aly goy 
took refuge among the mountains, whence he made frequent incurſions.” f 
In 168, a fiuall feet forced into Mangalore one of Hyder's principal WW that 
exports, and carried off his fleet. This war continued till the-next year, 4 
_ when peace was propofed to Hyder, and accepted. 2% 0 Brit 
On account of the diſtreſſes of the poor, the importation of wheat from app 


America was allowed. Bills were 
Gridends to 0 per cen. | N 
In 1768, his Majeity enabled the Royal Society to ſend into rhe South 
Sas, to Hudſon's- bay, to the North Cape of Europe, and into Ireland, to 
obſerve the Tranſit of Venus. Great diſedveries were made in the South 
Seas by Capt. Cook, who brought home accounts of lands, people, and 
curioſities, before unknown. "theſe will render the names of that com- 
mander, Dr., Solander, and Sir Joſeph Banks, who accompanied him, in 


high 


allo paſled:for reſtraining. the Eait India but 


* 5 


great umbrage, for quartering troops in America, for ſuf! 


bar of the Houſe of Commons was refuſed; and, 


continues, and a ſpirit of inveſtigation claims 4 7h and admirationn 
In 1768, Mr. Wilkes, who had long refided abroad, returned, and 
. offered himſelf as a candidate to repreſent the city of London, though his 
ſentence of outlawry had never been repealed, He lo his election; but 


debts of 20 or zo thouſand pP 
city of London, and Lord Mayor. Dr ple ore, 8 

In 1771, ſeveral printers were ordered to attend the Houſe of Commons. 
One of them — 5 


9&4 5d 


* 


© © The joy, which the ſuſpenſion of the Stamp Duty: had occaſioned in 
America, was of ſhort duration. Neu Duties were laid on paper, glaſs, 


dea, and other articles, But as a general combination ſeemed forming not 


do take any of thoſe commodities from the mother-country; the acts were 


repealed, except the duties on tea. Laws. were. alſo patled, which poo 


[exiflative power of Ney York, and for appeiating goyernors in the Colo- 
Fes, who were to be paid by the Crown, 1 
Tea was now to, be imported duty- free. Some; veſſels laden with that 
commodity attempted to land in America; but at Boſton and South Caro- 


tina the. teas, were thrown into the ſea, and at other places the ſhips-re- 


turned with their cargoes ugtouched. Theſe proc edings enraged the 
Damen of England. Ach were paſſed for ſhutting np the port of 
ſton, for altering the conſtitution of Maſſachuſets-Bay: and Quotes, o 


that the magiſtrates might be appoiuzed by the King of England. 
Agreements were ROW entere into, in America, not to trade with Great 


Britain till theſe acts were SG At the ſame; time the Delegates, 


*y 
* 


- appointed from the Engliſh Colonies, avowed their loyalty to hig Majeſty, 
F him to order a change of meaſures. This Petition of the 


greis was rejected, an application of their agents to be heard at the 
vt Chatham, to--accommodate. the troubles in America, was rejected in 
2 5 


the Houſe of Lords. : z 5 


The Americans. began to train their militia-with great induſtiy;- They 


etected powder-mills in Philadelphia- and Virgifiia, and began to make 
"WW all the provinges, - Nor were theſe prepazations trutlets, ':'Fog on 


High eſtimation among the learned. They will be valued, 2s long as ſcien 


meds paid, was e gcε chamberlain of the | 


geo E N G L A ND. 
April 19, 2576) General Gage „ Rebithelt a party, to ſeize ſome military 


=? "at Concord, in New Sesand. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued, many ; 


Sd on both fides, and the troops Would probably have been 
; 1 If a freſh body had not arrived to their relief. Arms were now 
an very quarter, and they affümed the title of “ The United 
* © es of America. Their firſt reſohitions were, tor railipg an = 
iliſhing an extenfive paper curreney, and for ſtopping all ex 
wion totofeplaces, Winch fill retained their obedience, Abouteyoptovincial 
next took the garriſon of Ticonderoga and Cron Point, without any lots 
nen; and here they found ſeveral military ſtores. Great Britain increaſed 
Hor © cr Ohno ſent over the Generals Howe, -Burgoyne, and Clinton, 
3 were not tertified, but recommended the p ple of Maſ- 
— -to reſumie their chartered rights, ordered the blockade at 
"Boſton to be continued, and, that they might ſecure Oharles Town, in 
ens night they rarſed very conſiderable works on Bunker's-hill. As ſoon 
e the were diſcovered in the morning, a heavy fire enſued from the 
er Hoating batteries, and from Cop Hil, in Boſton. This they 
fu eq, and were with difficulty driven from their entrenchments, in the 
— by a large party, under the conduét of Generals Howe and 


FTigott. Ihe conteſt was ſevere, Charles Town was burned, and 2 26 of 


"the 'Boghth-officers and men were killed. The Americans then threiv up 
works on the other fide of Charles Town neck, o chat the troops were as 
. inveſted as they had been in Boſton,  - 
Aout this time, the Congreſs appointed err: e Wahington, Eſa; to 
e mand of their armies; publi ihe 
Yori for" taking arms, and offered a ſecond FFrolots petition to the King, 
"Bier" Ginerals were then ordered to endeavour to ſubjugate the loyal 
Colohics.' Two parties were ſent againſt Canada nd General Mont- 
gomery and Colonel B. Arnold, who boldly" undertook to march. by 
"aramriedfonte, from Boſton to Quebec. After innumerable difficultics, 
-rhey reached the Wu; which they at firſt attempted to take by ſtorm, and 
hen to block up. But Montgomery fell; and Arnold, who was dange- 
rouſſy weunded, was forced to make a haſty retreat ; and General Carle- 
IS the governor of Canada, received freſh ſupplies from England. 
In 1776, Boſton was bombarded and evacuated. General Waſhington 
abo pollefion of it, and General Howe removed his 3 to Halifax. 
3 members of the Britiſh Senate bon 7 to bring about mea- 
:Aures"of reconciliation in vain. In july, a fruitſeſs attack was made upon 
Charles Town; in which the Engliſh ſull-red conſiderably. General Bowe 
-handed' about this time, drove the Americans out of Long Iſland, who 
abandoned New York to their enemies. Offers of reconciliation were now 
made and rejected. Sir Peter Parker and Gen. Clinton took Rhode Iſland. 
The Engliſh alſo made ſome incurſions into the Jerſies. Gen. Waſhington 
ſoon after ſurpriſed. and took priſoners above 900 of the Heſſian troops 
An our ſervice, with ſeveral ſtand of arms. Privateers were alſo fitted out 
Jy England and America, who continually made prizes of each other. 
In 1759, there were two actions between Gen. Howe and Gen. Waſh- 
ington; and Philadelphia ſurrendered to the King's troops. A plan was 
formed for invading the — — by Canada, and Gen, Burgoyne 
was to conduct the expedi ut after many difficulties, and ſome del- 
perate actions, this was obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war to Gates and Arnoſd. Our expedition up the North River was more 
fucceſs ful, under Clinton and Vaughan. The former of whom, ſoon after, 
ſucceeded Gen. Howe as Commander in Chief; — . 
3 — to New Tork. be —— | 


ed a ſpirited memorial of their rea- 


SS SSSSr rer reges 2464 1a. 


Es. 


triumphant in the channel, but ſeparated without effecting any t ing. 


Arnold, from principle, deterted the Americans, and entered into je 


ö 
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In #9 78, the French entered into an alliance with the Thirtgen In ed 


Colanies; and as affairs wore ſo gloomy.an aſpect, the Karl gf Canhiſic, 
ners 

| Hed wah ke. 

The war was carried on with.mutual animoſity, and the whole Georgia 


of peace. The hour was, paſſed, and the terms were, rejected wth” 


* A © 


mas /retueed by the Royal army. 7 


* Kat 20 Hy 7 
Hioſtilities next commenced. with France; and the Eng 


LS 


pel, after taking two French frigates the I. icorne and La Felle Paillg, 

engaged the French fleet under Ceunt . Orvilliers. Not a Thip:was, taken 

op:either ſide; and, on ſome cenſures being paſſed upon Vice Aamir oY 
Was 

Oe 


Hugh-Palliter's conduct, he applied to Keppel for cdreſs » WHICH.) 


clined. 'He-then.exhibitedartuctes of TE RL I Re Kennel, Who, 4s 
tad, and. the ges Pro- 


tried by a Court Martial, and honoucably acquic 


* 


» 
- 


nounced: malicious and id fund. Lhe trial and iacguittal:of iPalluer f- 


lowed toon after; and his gdiſobedience to the Adaural's. orders Was f- 


poſed to be owing to the diſabled ſtate of his fhip.. . 


9 K 


Tronjolly; and; ſoon after Fondicherry ſurrendered 10, the arms 
land, as Mid St. Lucia in the Weſt indiæas. Dominica, St. Vincent, ; 
Grenada, however, were taken by the .French,;. Who, in 4029, afffſte th 


Americans with a flest, under Count D':;ſtaing., But General! revolt K- \ 
pulled the Americans and their allies at, Saxannah, and the latier ware | 
oon {obliged to abandon the.enterppize., In this year, the French aL 


an.unſucceſsful attempt on Jerſey ; and ſome timè after Sir Hyde Parker 


took ſeveral of their ſhips... -, Irs Ad ay ES 
-  $pain;now. joined France againſt us, took New Orleans on the Millithp 
nd laid ſiege to Gibraltar with great ardour. The nbaned fleet, xc C 


Ia the beginging of 780, Sir G. B. Rodney, with a large H c, cap: 
tured leven Saif ſi 5 and a few days after he took five dpani 1 
of the line; one was lol by being driven on ſhare, and another was, blown 
up. In April and May, = ſame Admiral, after throwing ſupplies ant 
Gibraltar, had three undeciſwe engager - nts with the French fleet, in f 
Weſt Indies; where ſeveral of our ſhips iuffered dreadfully in a hurricans 
and ſome were loſt. In July, Admiral Geary took 12 French merchag 
4hips; but the Combined fleet, in Auguſt, took tive Engliſh Laſt ind 
men, and fifty other merchant ſhips, hound for the Weſt Indies. 
Ta, America, Sir H. Clinton took pofleſſion of Charles Town, Earl Horn- 
wallis obtained a victory over Gen. Gates, and Cotonel. Carleton acquired 
fame, by his conduct, in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. In July, a fleet, — 17 5 
body of troops from France, arrived at Rhode 4iland., Soon after, Gen. 


oyal ſervice; but Major André, who had correiponded with him w; 
taken and hanged, as a ſpy, at Lappan. His fate was much lamented, 
in this year great hopes were formed of new regulations in the expen- 


diture of publie money. Petitions were preſented; from every. quarter, in 4 
order to recommend economy. Nothing material, howeves, was Kong, x 
* | | 

n 


and the ſpirit of reform ſoon evaporated.. The ſummer of this cy Lak 
ver 


_ Uilgraged by the moſt infamous inſtance of bigotry that had e 


exhibited in this country. An act had paſſed ta.relieve. the Roman Cache- 


lies from ſome penalties, which in an age of toleration were juſtly deemed N 


hardſhips. In England this bill did not ſeem to give offence; but, in Sco 


and, all indulgences were oppoſed violently, a Romiſh chapel was burne 


and ſeveral Papiſts had their houſes deſtroyed. | 


2 


1 
vB 
* 


; 
? 


Is ENGLAND 


At length the flame ſpread to England. A Prore/tant Aſfotiation of Cal. 
M aud Methodiſts aſſembled, 2 were blinded with bigotry." Their 
5 were frequent, and they choſe Lord G. Gordon? their Pre- 
_ Hdent. At length, while the nation was involved in real danger, they 

Alarmed themſetves with fancied apprehenſions of Popery; and determined 
to excite- the Legiſlature to repeal the late obnoxious act. A Petition was 


* _. Lgnedby above one hundred thouſand perſons, of whom near half the num: 


. oy were publickly called toge ther, to ent it to the Houſe of Commons, 
den Frida pee cull provecded {big great order, and their Preſident 
in Ue Pection. * in the courſe of the day, ſeveral Lords and 
Dommoners were ſhamefully-inſulted by the mob, who'pulled down the 
Sardinian and another Roman chapel. ” Tha military were ſent for, wha 
carried five of the rioters 'to'Newgate; | Every thing remained quiet on 

| Te Kings bit bode d which was kept on Saturday, inſtead of Sunday, on 
ict Popifh chapel was demoliſhed. On Monday, the «th, 
a Popiſh Lhd, yy Prieſts houſes, a library, and all Sir G. Savile's fur- 
© Hiture, were deftroyed. - On Tueſday, the mob was to riotous before both 
= Houſes of Parliament, that they © iged them to adjourn ; and in the 
_ .eyening, when the keeper of Newgate 'refuſed to deliver —— the rioters, 
© hey fet fire to his houſe and to the priſon, and let out above — 
whb joined them, and roceeded to the Bank, w > och they would 3 have 
*ho jo „ If it had not n protected by the milirar The Committee 
855 55 the Proteſtant Affociation now diſperſed hand-bil b, to urge all true 
- Proteſtants to afſiſt in keeping the peace; but it was vain to recommend 

. .. quietneſs to ſuch a mob. In the evening two other priſons were burned ; 
hy Lad Mansfietd's, Mr. Langdale's houſe 4 and Sir John F ield- 
> ings, were burnt; and ſeveral private pe had their houſes pulled 
On the next the King's-Bench Friſon, the New Bridewell, 


PÞ "= 7 Fer Popiſh chapels, an ſeyeral Papiſts houſes, were deſtroyed. Fires 


TON were ſeen blazing in every part of the capital, while the Magiſtrates, and 


Deen the *Miniftry, viewed theſe ſcenes of 'deſofation* with an inactivity 


__ that ! 18 aftdnjltiing, Their own houſes, and the palaces, were alone 
3 dec. At length, their courage ſeemed rouſed troops were called 
5 e from ll: quarters, and formed a line acroſs the toun, ſuffering 

.. "no one to paſs. This ſtep effectually checked the progreſs of the rioters, of 


* -whomſereral were taken and executed. Lord. Gordon was alſo fried, but ac- 


Auitted. Riots followed ſoon after at Rath and Hull, but were eaſily queiled. 
During theſe diſturbances, a rupture was ex cted with Holland, as the 
Dutch had privately affiſted the gy Le, for ſome time paſt, In January, 


Commodore Fielding took ſeveral ſhips with naval ſtores on baard, which 
were under convoy or the Dutch Ache 


iral; and in September Mr. Kep- 
K . e a Congreſs pat quet-boat, on board of which was Mr, Laurens, 
= reſident of Ke Congreſs, among; whoſe papers was found the plan of 
à treaty between America and Holland. Mr, Laurens was committed to 
uu Tower; and freſh application was made to the States General, who 
_ returned à very un b 2 al and at laſt hoſtilities were declared 
the Engliſh; on Dec. 20, | 
2 Lau ee this year, the nenen and Diſcovery returned from 
a edge round the World. But neither of the commanders; Capt: Cook 


5 ; nd Capt. Clerk, returned with them. The former was killed in an affray 
55 the natives of Owyhee, a neywly diſcovered iſland, on the 14th of 


2 Englaud without fuffering from our enemies, as the belligerent 
ow had A 1 orders to all their naval officers not to TE ſt theſe 
„ 3 P er to the Duke of n 


. 0 U N 31 ** wee. 


> 9 59 5.0 oa ous ors. 


— 


1 79, and tlie Iatter died ſoon after of a conſumption. Theſe ſhips | 


we 


br uch great, and univerſal utility. America ſet the example. 
| fered- dreadfully by ſeveral hurricanes in the Leeward 1 


$ 


* 
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yeſſels. The purſuits, in whigh they were-engaged, were juſtly reckoned | 


— 


In 1781, intelligence · was brought r 

. n the LEEWE ands, Wien 
incredible damage at land and ſea, The war with Holland began vigor 
rouſly. Admirat Rodney and General Vaughan took the iſlands of St, 


Fuſtatins, St. Martin, Saba, and St, Bartholomew, with a Dutch flag ſhi 
of 60; guns, a frigate of 38, and above 200 ſmaller veſſels, But we did 


not long enjoy the former part of this victory, for befote. tlie cloſe af the 
year, St. Euſtatius, by ſome unaccountable iniſeondutt, was taken by the 
French. To the fame brave Admiral alſo the Dutch colonies; of Dema- 
gary and Iſſequibo ſurrendered. Commodore Johnſtone took four Dutch 
Falk Indiamen in the Bay of Saldanka, where a fifth was burned; and 


Adm. H. Parker had a ſevere engagement, with the fleet of Holland, off 


the Dogger Bank. Onę of the Enemy's ſhips ſunk in the night, Þut none 
-were taken, (R120), TEES; F 155 N 2 8 „ | 1 


nn America, our army fi epntinued their ir negociations. with different 
fucceſs. Fort anne aid Fort George: ſurrendered to General Carleton. 


Great expectations u ere formed from the diſcontent of lome rebel troops, 
and the Fenſylvaiya line; but all attempts on our part, to induce them to 
join the Royal army, proved fruitleſs, Admiral Arbuthnot engaged the 
French fleet in America, and aſſiſted Generals Phipps. and Arnold in 
ravaging Virginia. Skirmiſhes were frequent; but Earl Cornwallis, b 

F eee the junction of the rebel armies. A party, with 
mington ſurremdered to the Royal arms, and ſome batteries were de- 
c Earl Cornwallis gained a victory over Gen. Green, near Guil- 
ford, in North Carolina, A ſecond engagement with Lord Rawdon fol- 
lowed, A drawn battle was fgught between Sir 8. Hood and M. de 
Graſſe. Gen, Green beſieged Ninety: Six, and attempted to ſtorm the 
garriſon, but was repulſed. De Grafle reached the C pa; and be- 
tore Adm. Graves could attack him, Gen, Waſhington, with his aſſiſtance, 
ſurrounded Earl Cornwallis's army, who were obliged to ſurrender priſoners 
at war to the combined forces of France and America, The impoſſibility 
of the fleet ſailing, prevented Sir H. Clinton from aſſiſting the Earl. The 


rebel troops toon after ſuffered in an action with Col, Simeoe; and Gen. 


Arnold committed great devaſtations in New London, 


The Spaniards took Penſacola, and the whole of Weſt Florida, and con- 
tinued the ſiege of Gibraltar with great ſpirit; but a party of our troops 
made an irruption from that fortreſs, and deſtroyed all their works, which 


pere nearly compleatec. 


The French ſent their fleets to atteinpt diſtreſſing us in every quarter, 
They took the Iſland of Jerſey ;. and the Lieut. Governor Corbett was 


ſentenced to be ſuperſeded, on his trial. M. de la Motte Piquett cap- 


tured part of the St. Euſtatia fleet. Another ſquadron attacked Comno- 
dore Johnſtone, off St. Jago; this action was ſevere, and the fhips on both 
lides were much damaged. The French landed at St. Lueia, but quickly 
retreated; but ſoon after, they.obliged Tobago to capitulate. They like- 


vie made a fruitleſs attack upon Minorca. 


In the Eaſt Indies, ſoon after Sir El. Munro had taken the field, a party 
mer Col. Bailley, attempting to join him, was either cut to pieces, or 


taken by Hyder Ali, who took Arcot by aſſault, and obliged the fort to 
Gpitulate,' The command of the Company's troops was ſoon after given 


to Sir Eyre Coote, who obtained a complete victory over Ab, between 
0 8 | 85 8 1 : 555 Forte 
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Porto Now and Moateap n. Some of Ali's ſhips were burned on the 
Malabar cpaſt by Sir Edward Hughes. Balan ſürrendered; and Col. 
Oarnac engaged and eonquered Mhadage Scuidia. Soon after, the French 
t left the Coromandel coaſt, without aſiſting Hyder Ali, who quitted 
Admiral Rodney and Gen. Vaughan made an unſucceſsful attempt 
againſt St, Vincent's.” Admiral Kempenfelt took ſeveral tranſports, which 
were under convoy of the French fleet, with M. de Guichen. 
At home every action of the miniſtry was narrowly ſcrutinized by the 
minority, who Were led by the Hon. Charles Fox and Mr. Burke. In the 
Houle of Peers, the increaſe of Popery and the commutation of tithes were 
canvaſſed. In the Houſe of Commons, bills were brought in for regula- 
ting his Majeſty's civil eſtabliſnment, for limiting the juriſdiction of the 
ſupreme Court of Caleutta, and for other important purpoſes. 
mm 1782, after che ſurrender of Earl. Cornwallis, our affairs in America 
ſeemed deſperate, although news arrived of a victory obtained over Gen. 


Green, by Lieut. Col. Stewart, who afterwards defeated at Entaw Springs, 
in South Carolina, the united forces of Generals Green, Sumpter, Ma- 


Trion, Sumner, and Pickens; with the legions of Col. Lee and Waſhington, 
and drove them from the field, taking their only two ſix pounders. Sir 
. moved, in the Houle of Commons, that all far. 
A attempts to reduce the Americans by force would be injurious to 
the true intereſt of Great Britain. After a long and vigorous debate, this 
motion was rejected. The mode of exchanging priioners was next can- 
vaſſed; and Mr. Laurens was ordered to be releaſed from the Tower. A 
motion was next made, for addretling his Majeſty to put a ſtop to the 
American war. This was loſt by one vote only. A ſecond motion was 
then made, and agreed to. Addreſſes were preſented to the King, a com- 
Plete change in Adminiſtration followed, and the negotiations for a general 
eace commenced. Ihe Independency of America was allowed ; ſome 
etle kKirmiſhes, however, took place; and the | refugees in Britiſh pay, 
after taking a fort on Tom's river, hanged the commander of it, to 
revenge ſome cruelties, with which he was charged. The Americans 
were violently enraged. Gen. Waſhington demanded the officer, who had 
condemned him, as a murderer; this was refuted, on which Capt. Agill, 
of the guards, was by lot ordered into confinement, and doomed to ſuffer 
in his ſtead. After a moſt painful ſuſpence, however, he was released. 
His mother, Lady Afgill, applied to the French. miniſter, Count de 
Vergennes, whoſe interceſſion with Gen, Waſhington, ſtrengthened by the 

_ generous interference of the King of France, procured life and liberty to 
the unfortunate victim. Sir Guy Carleton afterwards ſugceeded Sir H. Clin- 
ton in the command. He immediately, acquainted Gen. Waſhington, that 
Adm. Digby and himſelf were impowered to treat of peace with peopie 
of America,” After ſome little jealouſies, and negociations, after the King's 
troops had evacuated Savannah, the Province: of Georgia, and Charles 
town, the proviſional articles were ſigned at Paris, on Nov. 30; in which 
the Thirteen Colonies were acknowledged free and independent. Thus 
terminated the American war. in which ſo many valuable liyes had been 
loſt, and ſo many millions of money had been æxpended. Earl Cornwallis 
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and Gen. Arnold arrived at London in the beginning of the year. 
In the Eaft Indies, our ſucceſſes were — By the defeat of 
Hyder Ali, Tanjour and Trinchinopoly were delivered from his depreds- 
tions. Intelligence arrived; that Gen. Coote had laid ſiege to Tripafiore, 
and gained 1 —ů— Soon after they 9800 
1 | — ga 


/ 
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2d a'third time, and our wo were 4 ER 4Q | 
wes with a ſmall detachment — Arn Kere pm br 
force. The Engliſh” then took ok Ohetton, before re ee Gen: e 
wounded:' Sir H. Munro, ated by Sir Ed. Hu; poſſeflzd themfelves 
of the Dutch ſettlement of Negapatam and Fort Oſtenburg. riydetꝰs troops 
now evachated all their ports in the Tatjore; and je perty p 5 ok 
who-had reyolted, returued to their obeclienee. Sir E. Hyghes TY 
Trincomale in in Ke Hand of Oeylon „ Wirth two Dutch 
{mall veſlels. Major Abington relieved Tellichery, which, F. . 
ſeige d, and routed the eneiny, taking froin them 1560 priſpners, milita: 
fores; and treafure to a great amount. The" 1 owever, -w = | 

Son, Tippo Saib, deteated the-company's treop «frer, and 
either deſtroy red or or captured the whole detachment ; Cuddalore alſo capitu- 
lated to the French. Hoſtilities afterwards ceaſed between the Mi tas 
and the compaty's forces; but M. Sufffeim with the French fleet comi 
to the aſſiſtance of Hyder, he took Permacoli. Several engag i foto) 
between Sir ;E. bigs en mr Suftrein. None of them: were ect 
the French ſhips were greatly damaged. 42 05 
From the Ffench We took. a vaſt number 81 pries, but they 

themſelves of Minorea, after a long and obſtinate d N — 
Governor byes ; as in the wer Indies, eo did of Nevig4 and 


= 


+ © £f 


ven. "The Count . was taken, a there 81 Vo 
ſome of aur beſt prizes Were loſt in a Rorm, and < 

* and part af the ſamaica fleet, foundered in progeny wer gle 

Phe Dutch admitted Mr. Adams, as public Embaſfſador from FRI 

_ 4 treaty of amity and Commerce Was conciuded between the Two | 

epublics. 

"The Spaniards took from us the Bahama Iſlands, and eon miyizet'thic 
of Gibraltar with a vigorous perleverance ; but all — efforts . — | 
rendered ineffectual by the activity of Gen. Elliot. He rip itted them 
again to almoſt complete their works, when e began ſach © kr HOKE 
carcaſes, hot-ſhot, and ſhells, that ſeveral of eir/batteries were damaged, : 
and fone confumed. The Engliſh alſo force ) :Spaniſh aud 2 French 
ſbips-of the line, with ſeveral ſmaller ones, to retreat; Soon after, another 
attack was made, by 10 floating batteries, but by a continued i ring of red- 
hot thot moſt of them were in flames, when Capt. R. Curtis with mob 
Engliſh» gun boats advanced, and prevented their receiving 1 
from the c paniſh fleet. But the humanity of Capt. Curtis ſaved 3 
Enemy. Great numbers, however, muſt have Van Killed ind 


42-8 ſupplies were brought into Gibraltar ſoon after b -4.ord e who 


a partial engagement, with the Combined fleets, off the Serüieg ane ch. 

At home the behaviour of the Commanders at St. Euſtatias was can- 
vaſſed. The citizens of Geneva applied to the Earl of Abingdon in their 
diſtreſſes, who attempted to intereſt miniſtry in their fayour. Sir Thomas 
Rumibold's conduct in India was examined. Several Peers objected to the 
«dmiffion of Lord G, Germaine into the Houſe of Lords, * apart 


 # See the Hiſtory of Ireland. ; 
. r bates | 


& * 2 


825 motions, a Ager b in b at the 
of a the 8 — a Rocken was placed. Some indulgencies 
— a general pacification were made, 

ers were 3 from leaving the Kingdom; 

in bleſs plac were aboliſhed; a ſome fruifleſs attempts were made 
Dr a more squal repreſentation in arliament. On the death of the 
of „Lord Shelburne took the lend in adminiſtration, 

tions " followed. The Royal George, of 100 guns, 


ting of Parliament, a firm oppoſition was formed againſt the 
—_—_ 92 terms of the propoſed peace were canvaſſed with great 


I far WR information and conjectures | of the minority would 


„ the; 5 artols bewern:ngland/aod America err 
By Hels it appeared, that his Britannic Majeſty acknowledged 
pendence of the United States of New Hampſhire, Maſlachulets 
Illand and Providence Plantations ; Connecticut, New York, 
Ja, Penſylyania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 


8 2 ſunk, 2 ith Adm. Kempenfelt, and 600 perſons on board, 


ban 3EOT SIR. + + Be. alſo relinquiſhed All claims to the government of them, 


contented. to treat with them as free and ſovereign Kates. Their 
oundaries were alſo ſettled, and they were allowed the liberty of fiſhing 
And drying fiſh. as , uſual: It was agreed, that the creditors on both ſides 
mould meet with no ment in the prolecugion of their claims. The 
reſtoration, of confiſcated rty was alſo recommended; all priſoners 
were to he ſet at . gry under$oog that no proſecutions were to 
commenced. —_ perſons. for the 2 they had taten in the war, 
Engliſh troops were ä to be withdrawn from America, and 


5 An and perpetual peace was concluded between England and America. 


In theſe.articles no proviſion was made for the American Loyaliſts, and 

- the line, of boundary was blamed as inaccurate,” and the liberty of fiſhing 
d as. an inſtance of extravagant liberality. An American 

Trade Bill, however, paſſed i in both Houſes of Parliament. The Defini- 


xive treaty. was figned, ang the teflioys and expenſiye war at length way 


#4 . 


The. de B. of New Ni * oy uy Snag Poe 8 ne of 


ee def 15 1 that he com pelled the Iſlapd bo 


" ta —. on 3 1 of 4 _ The returns of | his captures were 


cen pieces of arti 


ery, and five'or fix hundred troo 
„While the public attention was zved by tha « dif 
 ſenſions in the Hotte of Commons, intelligence arriyed that fone en- 

s.had taken place between Sir Edu ard Hughes and Suffrein, 
- while-the operations of Sir Eyre Coote againt Hyder Ali were no lefs 
- .indeeifive.... At, length N »garriſons' of Cuddalote and e 
urrendered to the F 


F 
After the Duke of 7 came into power, the affairs of the Eaf be 


came. the ſubject of public inveſtigation in the Houſe of Commons. I he 
abuſes ih trade and goyernmient were forcibly repreſented by ſome of the 


members, and a bill, the object of which was a new 3 for the direction 


of India, was brought forwards. About the ſame time, a peace was con. 
cluded with the Mahrattas i6 India, which was followed by the death of 
Hyder Ali, whoſe enterprizing ſpirit had animated Jug in har raſſing the 


e F But 


Bttt chis peace was ſoon found to be inſecure; for, about three months 
after-the exchange of ratifications, Col. Marleod, who was obliged to paſs 
brer a great extent of the Mahratta territories, was affailed by a number of 
armed veſſels, and, in deſiance of the activity and: bravery of his party in 
defending themſelves, ſeveral of his people were killed, and he was carriech 
n triamph into their port of Gheria, where he was detained for about thres 
weeks: after which period he was ſuffered to return with his companions to 

bombay, and rathory apologies have fince been made.by the miniſtry of: 


Ou the twenty-ſizth of April, General Sir Eyre Coote, whe had wintered 
at Bengal, died at Madras, and was ſucceeded in command by Major 
General Stuart, who laid fiege to Cuddalore with ſpirit and perſeverance 
Another flight engagement took place between Sir Ed. Hughes and 
Suffrein: but the arrwal of the news of Peace at Madras prevented: che 
effuſion of more blood in India; and a ceſſation of hoſtilities was completely: 
vided ex-thefourtly % . WOeRT aaron dg 
In our treaty with the French, after 2 fttheries, the ĩſlands of 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, St. Lucia, Tobago, and Goree, were ſurrendered to 
Frafice, with the river Senegal, amt its dapendences, and the forts of St. 
Louis aud others. The xlands of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, St. Kits, Nevis, and Montſerrat, the: poſſeſſions which the 
Engliſh hac taken from the French in the Eaſt Indies, were reſtored, and the 
priſoners on each ſide were to be ſurrendered without ranſom. 
With the Dutch our negociations were not equally ſucceſsful,” After 
much deliberation, and ſeveral memorials, however, it was ſtipulated by 
tteaty that the King of Great Britain thould reftore Trincomale, and all the 
ſſeſſions which had been taken during the war, to the Dutch; and that 
— States Generat ſhould guarantee Negapatam with its dependencies to 
kis Britannic Majeſty ; and that mutual conqueſts were to be given up, 
without compenſation. | | | 
Our treaty with-'the Spaniards determined that his, Catholic Majeſty 
mould retain. Minorca, and Weſt Florida, and to have Eaſt Florida ceded 
to him; and that Spain ſhould ſurrender the iſland of Providence and the 
Bahamas to the Engliſh, All other conqueſts of territories were mutually 


19, to be reſtored without compenſation. -.. -  _, , F 
py At home the Preliminary Articles of Peace were canvaſſed with great 
3 freedom in both Houſes of Parliament. To enter into the various ſubjects 
0 ef diſpute, or the merits of the diſputants, would far exceed the narrow 
re limits of this work. Some important motions were carried againſt the 


miniſtry in the Houſe of Commons; and after varivus ineffectual ſtruggles, 
if: me Earl of Shelburne and Ins party reſigned; and the Duke of Portland 
. was placed at the head of a new-adminiſtration, while Mr. Charles James 
n, Fox took the lead in the lower Houſe, Mr. Pitt, the ſon of the Great 


{s Earl of Chatham, made a motion ior a Parlimentary reform, which did not 
k ſucceed;, The next important event was a deciſion of the Houſe of Lords, 
, by which bonds of reſignation reſpecting church-livings were declared ille- 
3 5 by a deciſion of that Houſe. This was followed by another unſuccell- 
Wb l attempt to bring on a reform. Parliament conſented to a bill for the 
Ie relief of the American Loywiils; for ordering the eſtabliſhment of the 
1 Prince of Wales; and for granting penſions to Lord Rodney and General 


5 Eliott, for their important ſervices. An inſolvent act was rejected in the 
8 Upper Houſe ; and ſoon. after the parliament was prorogued, and on the: 
e fixth of October peace was proclaim em. TY 

Socom after the meeting of Parliament in November Mr. Fox brought för- 
ward his BH for the regulation of India. It was cartied throngh 2 
714% : louſe 
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Hufe by-a great majority, but its ſtate in the Upper was not fo fucceſs. 
Hul. It e the following night, December 18, 1783, 
e miniſtry wereditiified; and Mr. Pitt was announced firtt Lord of the 
Freatury. hig change was not expected to be permanent; and ſo ſtrong 
woas the party of Mr. For ir the Houſe of Commons, that noblemen were 

at ſirſt atraid of accepting places of reſponſibility. Theſe apprehenfions 
were ſooti coινꝗ, red; but ſtill the miniſter found hiniſtlf in a minority. 
Several aildreſſes were prefented by the oppotition: to his Majeſty, and all 
public buſineſs ſeemed to ceaſe. The miniſtry, however, were firm, and 
reſolmely 'refuſetto reigu: Attempts were made to form a coalition, but 

tha proved unſucceſs ful; and, at length. the motion for au humble re- 
70 to hie Majeſty, which required no anſwer, was carried only by 

4 majority of one lis was a Victory, but not any great cauſe of triumph. 
Mr. Fos panty, however, gute wax; ſome nectfiary. Bails were patied; 
auch the Parkament was diſſolved on the twenty fourtti of March 
Ihe next Parliament met on May 18, 1784; and it was ſoon di ſcovered, 
that there was a-confiderable mhjority on the tide of the Miniſter. When 
the electien for: Weſtminſter, in which Mr. Fox thought the High Bailtf 
had acted illegally; was diſeuſſed, every motion of the oppoſit iin was loft, 
aucb every mot ion of Mr. Pitt's party was carriec. The Miniſter brought 
forward his taxes; and his, India Bill, which all paſſed, and generally 
without à dixiſion. kaws were alſo made for the prevention of ſmuggling, 
the ſupport of the public revenue, and for the reſtoratien of the Scotch 
titles, whi-h had been forfeited in the rebellion. At length, after a long and 
buſy! Seſſion, the Parliament was prorogued on the twentieth of Auguſt; 
and it is ſuppoſed will not meet again, till the beginning of the year 1785. 
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NawtsF TY HE Britons were at firſt a colony of the Gauls, and 
[I © were originally known by the name of Galli, The letters 
S and W were commonly interchanged by the ancient Britons, and the 

French call Wales Galla to this day. It was meorporated with England 
in 538, and ſends 24 members to the Britiſn Houſe of Commons. The 
country is refy mountainous and plentiful. In their hills are rich lead and 


eoal- muien, it quarries of free-ſione. f on 
 MounTains.}; The mountains in this country are reckoned equal in 
height, if not higher than any in Britain. Snowdon and Plinlimmon are 
the moſt celebrated. The former is 1240 yards in height. | 

\ Cuanxeren,) They ate a brave hoſpitable ptople, and were never 
- the Saxons. Their laſt Prince, Liwellin ap, Griffith, loſt 
his life in defence of his country, when Edward I. conquered it in 1282. 
Since which reign, the King's eldeſt ſon has been liyled Prince of Wales, 
and a large revenue out of this country appropriated to the principality. 
RON. ] Their religion is the fame with that of England; the 


gentry and middling conform to the manners of the Engliſh, and 
be dee e 


An us.] The arms of the Prince of Wales are the ſame as tho of Eng- 
land, with tlie addition of a label of three points; and a coronet adorned 
Ty g 55 keg ; : - : with, 
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wich thee oftich feathers with the following ler pubs, ir. © Ich Dien, 
7 =. 


wee In this. country ſeveral Roman altaed have ——_ dug 


ith, inſcriptions on them, which ſhew'the fuperitttion of tlie people. 
15 1 Pi intſnire is St. Winiifted's Well, to which numerous miracles have 


beets: alüribed. The ſpeing throws out 21 tons of water in a minute. 
There are ſtill ſome-remains of the wall made by Offa, King of the Mer- 
emns, in Denbi, ire, to defend his country againſt op: This 
line of intreactliient; callect Offa's Dyke, ran through crefordlhire, 


Shropſhire Montgomeryſhire; Denbighſhire, and! Fli $ti4 
An tower of Caerphitly-cattte, in- Glamorganthivey. has one half 


Fuins, and the remaining halt leans fo, that the =, overhangs the baſe 
above nine feet, and is equally curious with the can laber of Piſa 


in [tal 
12.5 the antient welch was an order of men called 8 


poled-fapgs relating the actions of their ifuſtrious men The laſt of theſe, 
Thaliefſen, lived about the middle of the- gthr century, and many of his 
verles ® are ſtilf extant, It has been afferted; that many pietes of hiſtory 


are to he. deduced from theſe rernanis. Edward I, when he conquered 
Wales, cguſed all their bards to be put to death. 1 


Wales has produeed many learned men in the ſeyeral parts of litera- 
ture; and, indeed; their genus 7 r wy r vat leyel at that- of the 
beſt of their neighbours. ＋ 0 | 


"Take Ab.] Their [Yo 1 nearly allied to the Celtic. 


Cunkre Aub Rivers] Their climate is Suck the ſame with that of 
the north of England. The chief rivers are the VER the Wheeler, the 


Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen. 


His rox v.] With regard to the earlier ages of) Welch Hiſtory, all is 
obſcurity. The three early tribes, the Silures, the Dimetæ, and the 
Ordovices, were never.conquered by the Roni, The Rage: never pe- 


netrated further than Monmouth. + 7/1 
* 41 55 colleflion of Welch: ſongs has been rauer ** Mr. «Jan, with Engliſh 


nnllitont. 
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A | cox is Nimares betweet the latirudes of c4 
and ExTEN T. Wand 59 degrees North, between the longitudes of 1 2 
5 6 degrees Weſt. It is EI miles 1 in n 40d 

| 159 in breadth.” 
| Boundaries. ]-. It is bbunded on 0 ns Neth 6 pe Glpdodian fea ; on 
the South by the rivers Tweed, Elk, and e bills, which divide it 
from England; on the Exſt-by e eee * the Welt, by the 
* ſea and Weſtern ocean. _ 1 . '$hires 
' res. 


: FI * * 
7 5 | NY 
S » f 
0 a ma | 
LY 


4. Roxborough 
5. Selkirk . — —- 
6, Peebles + — 8 8 

; 7. Lauerk 
3 8 

95 Wigtoun 
10. Air 5 

12. Bute and 


13. Caithneſs 
14. Renfrew 


i Ln — ow 23 


* 
WS 


30. Kinroſs 


1 Caithneſs — 
— Retiffew | — 


| C6untis and 24 N 
Subdiviſions. 5 


| Aid Lothian Fo 
' Eaſt-Lothian ; 
The Mers:and 3 


— 
2 5 


of Lauderdale 
Tivietdale, 
and Eſktal 


i F > 6 


e.- 7 


: Ettorick Foreſt " — 


Tweedale om | 
| Chydidal 2 
* Nithſ@ale, Annandale 
2 Ge Weſt 
Kyle, Carrick, and. 
Cunningham 19 8 7 
enk — 
Bute, Arran, and 


— 
— 


— Sterling Tak 
— Weſt Lothian 


part 


an EA W 


F 


EE Dumbarton. 


Perth, Athol, Gowry, | 


ee AND 


| Chief tow. ns 


Dunbar and On 
| Berwick,” Duns, Lauder. 
| Faurgh, 4 as 


Fran 5 

Peebles. | 
Glaſgow, Hamilteh, Las 

cr Kc. \ 

Dumfries, Annand. 
Wigto mn. 
Aire, Balgenny, Irwin. a 


; Rothſay, Wick.- | 


"Renfrew, 
Stirling. 6 
e "I 


— 
* 


4 Broadalbin, Mon- 
17. perth — — 1 teith. — . Soße, Nun 
3 5 bes: Glenſhield, e ns 
8. Kincardin ens af er vey. ? 
1 #20 ook, and. K. 52 Rs New Abe 
5 * ” 
29. Aberdeen Strathbogiee— e 2 
3 * Badenoch, Lochabar, . 
20. Inverneſs parr of Roſs, a Inverneſs, Inverlochy. 
; 5 urray 
21. Nairne and Weſtern £ rt. af ur- Nairne, Cromartie, Tayne, 
22. Cromartie ray and Cromartie and Tarbar. 
= Ar le, 2 2 Inverary, Dunſtafnag. Ki 
23. Argple_. : *  Lorn, 1 2 and Cainbell- 
| Weltern iſles. 
| En waa St. Andrews, Couper 
| | Fife Burnt-Iſland, Dumferm- 
8 Fife , lin, Dyſart, and An- 
| || ftruther, 
25. Fetter . „ 1 $f cl | Montroſe and Forfar, 
| Banff, Strathdevern, |  - © 
26. Banff — of Boyne, Euzy, Bal- Banff, [294 
| 3 veny, Strathawin 
27. Kirkcudbright — e Eaſt part Kirkeudbright. , 
| | ra 
28. Sutherland eech — = | Dornoch, 
29. Clacmanan and f pie part a : | -Kinroſs andChenianan, 
: De ng 


| | Shires 


on. 


2 
PRE 


lair 


an. 


hires, 


„89 9-7 
* 2 1 ; | 
375 Ros — 
. . . ſe ? " 


* 


8 , T 1 A * on. 


Rofs, ille of Skye, . 5 
Lewis, Herts, Ar-| s.. 
CCC 
33 Orkney 1 Specs Kirtwall and Skalloway. | 


 Thels thirty-three ſhires ſend thirty repreſentatives to the parliament of 
Great Britain: Bute and Caithneſs chuſe alternately, as do Nairne and 
Cromartie, and Clacmanan and Kinroſs. e l 


True Royal boroughs which chuſe repreſentatives, are 
Edinburgh Rg I x | Tnnerkerthin, Dumfermlin, ) i 
Kirkwall,, Wick, 2 n Qpeensferry, Culroſs, and? 


* 


* 


Dingwall, and Tayne Stirling „ 
Fortrole, Inverneſs, Nairne, Glaſgow, Renfrew, Rether - 6 
and Forres | a gien, and Dumbarton 
Elgin, Cullein, Lamff, Inve- Haddington, Dunbar, . ws 

rc 

0 


1 


rary, and Kintore 4 N Ii herwitch, Lauder, apd Jed- 


Aberdeen, Bervy, Montroſe, } burgh - 36 
Aberbrothy, and Brechin © | Selkirk, Peebles, LEE] F 


per, and St. Andrews * | Dumfries, Sanquehar, Annan, 
Eaſt and Weſt, and Pitten- bright | 
Ween - 1 | Wigtown, New Galloway; | _ 
Dyſart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne, ] Stranrawer, and Whitehorn 5 
aud Burat -Iſland | } Aire, Irwin, Rothſay, Camp- |, 4 
toy | bletown, and Inverarx 1 


Crail, Kilrenny, Anſtruther } I - Eochmahun, and Kirkcud- pr 
| : | . 


ds L. AN US os. SCOTLAND; 
32 iſtands of Scotland may be divided into the Hebrides, or Weſtern 
iſlands, Orkney or Orcades in the Caledonian ocearl, on the North 
of Scotland; and, the Shetland iſles, © I Ps 
” WESTERN 18LEs.] The Weſtern iflands are very numerous, and ſome 
of them large, fituate between 55 and 59 deg- of N. lat, One of the largeſt 
is that of Sky, ſeparated from the main land by a very narrow channel : 
This is about 45 mites long, and 20 broad in many places, and is part of 
the ſhire of Roſs. There are a great many commodious bays' and harbours 
8 iſland ; and above thirty rivers, abounding in ſalmon, and other 


The iſle of Mull, part of the ſhire of Argyle, is 24 miles long, and as 
many broad in ſome places. It affor ds 2 paſture, and barley and oats : 
and they have plenty of cattle, deer, fiſh, fowl, and other - Near 
Mull lies the ifland of Jona, formerly the reſidence of the Biſhop of the 
les, and ſome of their Kings, Here are the tombs of ſeveral Iriſh and 
Norwegian Kings. ict 3 

The iſland of Lewis, the South end whereof is called Harris, is 60 miles 
long and 20 broad, and is part of the ſhire of Roſs. There are ſeveral 


Th nodious vm and 8 —_ __ 2 good ab 
e Count UCEes ar and oats, flax, 2 
dortes and black cattle, _ © os * . bmp, * 


Y | Thy 


? 


— — — — 


5 produce the ſame articles as the other iſlands ; and the herring fiſhery is ſo 
conſiderable on their coaſts, that 400 ſhips have been loaded in a ſeaſon 


But the natives though they reckon 24 different tides, in the Frith, yet, as 
they know the proper time, paſs ſecurely from one ſhore to the other. Of 


inhabited countiy. The chief town, Kirkwal, is a royal borough, ſituate 


at Midſummer; and continue them to the Southward upon the coaſts of 


% 8 C0 * 1 8 2. 


8 The iſle of Jura is 24 miles long and ſeven broad. It is part of Argyle. 
ſhire, and is ſaid to be one of the moſt healthful parts of Scotland. South of 


fi 
" It lies the iſland of Ila; and in the mouth of the Clyde lie Bute and Arran, j 


The iſlards of Northviſt and Southviſt lie South of Harris. Theſe 


from Northviſt. | | | ALLE 1 
Tube moſt Weſterly of theſe iſlands is that of St. Kilda, about 50 miles I 
Welt of Northviſt. It is a rock, riſing almoſt perpendicular in the middle M 
of the ſea, and almoſt inacceſſible, about five miles in circumference ; but oh 
has a ſtaple of earth upon it, which produces the ſame grain as the other 
iſlands. The inhabitants are about 3o Proteſtants: their houſes are of oh, 


| ſtone, and they lie in little cabbins in the walls upon ſtraw, They wy 
abound in Soland geeſe, of which they keep many t fands, and live He 
chiefly on their eggs, and are reckoned the moſt dexterous people at this Te 


ſport of any in the iſlands.  _ | Ts a Fas 

In theſe iſlands it is that they pretend to ſecond fight, which is the gift of bo 
ſome particular people called Steers, who by certain viſions foretell the 25 
death or other accidents to which their neighbours will be expoſed. Among I 
the lower ranks of Higlilanders, theſe viſionaries are often much reſpected, U 
but people of ſenſe laugh at, and juſtly ridicule them. call 


OnxkNET IsLanDs.] The Orcades, or Orkney iſlands, lie North of 
Dungſby-head, between 59 and 60 degrees of North latitude; divided from 2 
the continent by Pentland Frith, a ſea which is remarkable for its ſwift | 
and contrary tides, which make it a very dangerous paſſage for ſtrangers. Faſt 


theſe iſlands the Bret is Pomona. It is 24 miles long, and at the broadeſt 
10 miles acrols. It contains q pariſhes, and is a fruitful, and well 


on a bay of the ſea, near the middle of the ifland. It is an exceſlent har- Fong 
bour. Beſtdes which, are three others with ſeveral lakes and rivulets f 
abounding with ſalmon and other fiſh, and ſome lead mines in the iſland, La 
In theſe iſlands have been 10,000 men able to bear arms raiſed, lt is neſs, 
ſaid, that theſe iſlands were the Thule of the antients; but others are of op WM whict 
nion the North of Scotland was the antient Thule. ; | It is o 
SHETLAND isLEs.] The iflands of Shetland lie North Eaſt of the Or- 15 2 |: 
cades, between 60 and 61 degrees of North latitude, and are part of the Ati 
ſhire of Orkney: they are reckoned 46 in number, including ſome little this c. 
uninhabited holms, which afford them paſture for ' cattle. The largel highle 
iſland, called Mainland, is 60 miles long, and to broad in ſome places, the va 
indented and cut through. by fine bays, which form ſo many harbours. lie aln 
The inland part is full of mountains, lakes, and bogs, ſo that the country olm, 
near the fea-coaft is the beſt inhabited. Their teas are jo tempeſtnous, aue n 
that they can have no correſpondence with any other country from October at the 
to April. They import their corn from Orkney, as they have little of and, 
theif.own groxth. But they abound in black cattle, ſheep, fiſh, and fo, winds 


and their chief traffic is fiſh. Here the Dutch begin their herring fiſheries 


Scotland and England for fix months. They ſometimes employ a thoufand 
or fifteen hundred veſſels in this fiſhery ; and uſtially make two or three 
voyages in a ſeaſon. Their chief town is Skalloway, in which there 
are ſcarcely five hundred families. The next largeſt iſland is Tell; and the 
8 | | 3 | %, Met farthe 


4“ 


eee in it, and is eſteemed the pleaſanteſt of all the Shetlatid 


; MounTains:)] The chief mountains of Scotland are the Grampiati 


* 


mountains, which run from Eaſt to Weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal 
in Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth of n The mountains 


of Lammermoor are alſo remarkable, and run from the Eaſtern coaſt in the 
Merſe a great way Weſt. Next to theſe are Pentland hills, which run 


through Lothian, and join the mountains of Tweedale; and theſe again 


are joined by others, which traverſe the whole breadth of Scotland. Among 
the remarkable mountains may be numbered Chiviot, or Tiviot hills, on 
the borders of England ; Drumbender-law and North Berwick-law, both in 
Eaſt-Lothian; Arthur's Seat in Mid-Lothian; Cairnapple, in Weſt-Lothian; 
Tentock, in Clydeſdale ; Binmore, in Argyle; the Ochel mountains, 
and Largo-law, in Fife; in Angus, Dundee-law, and part of the Gram- 
2 in Caithneſs, Ord; and in the Orkney iſlands, the mountains of 


| Rivers.] The chief rivers are Forth, Clyde, and Tay. Forth was 


called Bodotria antiently, and is the largeſt river in Scotland; it riſes near 
the bottom of Lomon hill, and runs from Weſt to Eaſt ; diſcharging itſelf 


into the frith of Forth, The Tay iſſues out of Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, 
and, running South-Eaſt, falls into the ſea at Dundee. The Spey iſſues 


from a lake of the ſame. name, and running from South-Weſt to ort - 


Eaſt falls into the German ſea, Next to theſe are the rivers Don 
and Dee, which run from Weſt to Eaſt, and fall into the German ſea 
near Aberdeen. The river Clyde runs generally from Eaſt to Weſt, by 
Hamilton and Glaſgow, and falls into the Eriſh ſea. The rivers: Murray, 
Cromarty, and Dornock, riſe from lakes of the ſame names in the North, 
mw running from Weſt to Eaſt diſcharge themſelves into the German 


Lak Es. ] The lakes or lochs of moſt note are thoſe of Loch-tay, Loch- 
neſs, and Loch-leven, from which the rivers iſſue ; and Loch- lomond, from 
which flows the river Lomond ; as from Loch- jern, does the river . Jerne 
Itis obſerved, that the lochs Tay, Neſs, and Jern, never freeze; and there 


is 2 lake in Shaglaſh, which continues frozen all the ſummer. 


Ara. ] From the northerly ſituation, and the mountainous ſurfice of 


this country, the air is very cold, but much colder on the mountains or 
highlands,” which are covered with ſnow great part of the year, than in 
the vallies, and much colder in the North than in the South. The Orcades 
lie almoſt under the ſame parallel with Bergen, capital of Norway, Stock- 


holm, capital of Sweden, and Peterſburg, capital of Ruſſia, where they 


ave nineteen hours day“ at the ſummer ſolſtice, and nineteen hours night 
at the winter ſolſtice. But if the air be colder in Scotland than in Eng- 
land, it is thonght clearer and more healthful, as it is purified by frequent 
winds and ſtorms, Gs he =. 


Sort Ax PREODUCP.] As to the ſoil and produce of Scotland, it is cer- 
tainly a barren country-generally, though there are ſome fruitful vallies. 
The Lothians and F ite are very tine countries, producing a variety of grain; 


* By the day here is meant from ſun-riſe * foal os the ſun is ſo very little be · 


low the horizon the remaining five hours, that it is ſight enough to ſee to read. 
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ut gats are Auel the only grain that groms in the Highlands, Of u 
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very gumerons, and 
2 1 10 In the hills are found mines EL pot "fron, lead, 

and coals; quarrie Die and by On THEY tell 9 
hn Wi OT NT ht Ws Ot they up not wth he work 
Ants. ] They have great herds of ſmall neat cattle, of which they 
i into. England lean, and they are fatted in 
- Zn ley q marthes, particularly in Norfolk, in Romney-marth in 
Kent, and in the hundreds of Eſſen. 


Fesz sz. The filheries forms the greateſt advantage Scotland can 
boaſt. They might prove a mine of in 1 Nil iſland, a noe 
they have long been to the Dutch; and might prove a fine nurſery fo al 


Herring abound moſt in the Weſtern iflands ; they are ſo plentiful 
here, that they have heen purchaſed for ſix-pence a barrel; and, when they 
ate cured and exported, they yield from twenty-five. to forty ſhillings a 
barrel.. It is ſaid, 36,000 barrels of white herrings: have been: exported 
ſom True in a 82 beſides great quantities from Dunbar and other 
-  - be chief places for the herring fiſhery are Braſſa - ſound in Shetland; the 
. nay and bays of the Orkney iſlands; Lach-brown in Roſs ; Lewis, Harris, 
Rye, and: the lefs iſles adjacent; from Loch-maddy,. in Harris parti. 
cular 400 veſſels have been loaded with herrings in a feafon ; and in the 
ys of Altwig, a ſmall iſland in the North-Eaft end of Skye, the ſhoals of 
herriogs are fo thick, that many times they intangle the boats. About the 
iſles of Mull, Ifla, Jun, on the coaſts of Argyle, the iiles of Arran, 
Bute, and others in the frith of Clyde and the river Forth, on both ſide; 
_ the coaſt, eſpecially towards Dundee, the herrings are very large and 
3 rous. . . 0 3 : P74 3 * * 
There are whales alſo among the iſlands; and the falmon fiſhery i 
very conſiderable in the rivers Don and Dee at Aberdeen, and in the river 
Clyde. The town of Renfrew has employed fixty veſtels in this fiſhery 
in a ſeaſon, and great quantities are exported to France and Holland. 
About the Northern and Weſtern iſlands is the fingſt cod-fiſhery in 
Europe, of which the Dutch and Hamburghers reap molt of the profits, 
The iſlanders fell their fiſh to them, as there arg no Britiſh merchants to 


_ purchaſe them. Sturgeon, turbot, mackarel, a 
5 taken on the coaſts, and among the i | | 
© Mawvractuets.] The principal manufacture is that of linen: they 
make holland, which rivals that of the Netherlands, alſo cambric, dornic, 
and damaſk; and people of quality have frequently their linen and woollen 
ſpun and woven in their own houſes. The plaid ſeems to be a manufac: 


ture peculiar to this nation, a bg 
' Tzarric.} The Beots export and barter, for the goods of other coun 
tries, their ſalmon, herrings, coals, barley, tallow, butter, eggs, hides, 
| ſheep-Kins, worſted, yarn, and ſtockings. IF Glaſgow is the mo! conſe 
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L o trade to al antations, and elſewhere, - as 
the —.— do; and many 
1 


then E5me to London, "white they become 


ture in criminal — — general toleration of religion in 


"Ax. "the arms ate 40 be found in the deſeiption of köln. 
| Rivext2s.} The revenue of this kingdom, before the Uniori, did 
pe 


not amount 2 ue annum. 2 — act, 2 
are to pay 48, oool. per annum land tar, when England pays four 
ſhillings in the 3 riſes . mildes. Aff other taxey 
were to have been the ſame in Scotland as in England; but they have 
been indulged by taking off half the malt-tax in that patt-of the iſſand. 


-PexSONs: AND HABITS] In their perſons they evit differ from 


their Southern neighbours ; whether it proceeds from the purity of -theip 
air, or the lightneſy of their diet, they haye certainly thinner cgunte- 


nances 'than the Engliſh, and uſually a longer viſage. Take the Danes, 
who live in the fame. ite thay heads are often adorned with gol- 
den locks: As to their ſtature, it is much the ſame with ours; but 


2 5 exfily diftinigiithed from South Britons by the tone of their voices. 


he Habits of the gentlemen are alike in every part of the iſland ; but in 


the Hightadds the plajd, kelt, and bonnet, are fill worn, although they 


| Genvs AND TEMPER} ko ng Bron inly more command of them. 
mit fewer extravagances in their youth, than 


ſelves in early life, and com 


the Engliſh. Their frugality and temperance deſerve imitation. 


Cur1osiTIEs,) What they uſually enumerate as curiofities are th 
remains of Roman ways and camps in ſeverat places, and of the k 
man wall called Grantham's dyke, between the rivers Forth and Clyde, 
feveral of the ſtones n inſcriptions on them, particularly one 
from which it appears, that the Legio fecurida A 
The lakes, with remains of monaſteries, abbeys, 

RTI. J The eftablithed religion is the Preſbyterian, or Calyini 
a fort of ecclefiaftical republic, where all prieſts ot preſbyters are equal. 

ey have a general atfembly. or ſynod, of their clergy, which meet 


cathedral churches, 


7. ie 


annually, conſiſting of miniſters and elders deputed from every preſbytery 


the nation. eſe determine all appeals from inferior church judica- 
tones, and make laws and * the government of the kirk. 
The crown uſually appoints ſome ,nobleman, High Commiſſioner, to fit 
amongſt them, and prevent their running into exceftes ;_ but he hag 
no vote in their aſembly, and they inſiſt that his prefenge is not neceſſary. 

Beſides the general aflembly, they ha 
(ence, and 939 pariſhes. "Phe SET ecclefiaitical court is _ kir 
=P | | 3 | elſion, 


% 


built that wall. 


have 13 provincial ſynods, 68 pr 1 5 
* 
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ſſion, which: confiſts of the miniſter, elders, and deacons of the parith, 
he kirk of Scotland inſiſt, that the civil . ought to be ſubject to the 
eccleſiaſtical, and carry their authority in theſe caſes as high as the 
f .f IO TI UE ĩͤ ,,, 
Calviniſm was introduced into Scotland, in a tumultuous manner, in 
- the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, and in the minority of her fon James VI. 
But, — 4 King James was ſettled in the throne of England, epiſcopacy was 
eſtabliſned in Scotland by act of parliament, and continued to be ſo until 
the year 1688; when the Preſbyterian mob in a riotous manner, without 
any authority, expelled the biſhops and clergy, and plundered their houſes, 
abuſing them and their families in an outrageous manner, ſo that many of 
theni were forced to fly into England. But as they had ſhewn ſonie parti. 
ality to James, King William got epiſcopacy aboliſhed by act of parliament, 
and preſbytery was eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. Not ſo much as a tolera- 
tion was allowed the members of the church until the reign of Queen 


33 Sg. sens 


| | . | C 
Anne; when an act of parliament was obtained for that purpoſe, againſt 2 
which the Scottiſh Preſbyterians made moſt violent a, K de 
Ancnzisgorn 188. ] St." Andrews and Glaſgow. „. 1 
Bisnoraics. ] Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murry, Brichen, Dum. aff 
blain, 'Raſs, Caithneſs, Galloway, Argyle, and the Iſles.  — pr 
+» UnwargivT1iEs.}: The univerſities of this kingdom are thoſe of St, An. i 
frews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glaſgow, - & 


_ SoctETY-] A ſociety was incorporated, by patent, in the year 1708 
for erecting n ols in North B 100 the les; and, N 248 5.5 
paſſed for their eſtabliſhment, and a fund of 20,0001. was appropriated 
and made a ſtock for carrying on the defign : and the ſociety applying to 
King George II. for an additional charter to erect warehouſes for . 
ing children in manufactures, houſewifery, and huſbandry, in the High- 
lands and Tiles, his Majeſty not only granted them a patent, but a revenue 

f roco l. per annum. They have now upwards of one hundred ſchools, 


" which between four and fiye thouſand boys and girls are educated. 


REVOLUTIONS A MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


TP Es: picts are ſuppoſed to. haye been the ſame people with the 
1 Britons, and either inhabited the Northern part of: the iſland be- 


155 fore the Romans landed, or were driven thither by their army. The 


name was given to them in the time of Diocleſian, as they fill continued 


The Scots are oppoſes to have been a colony of ancient Scythians, 
_ pho ſettled in Ireland, which was called Scotia, whence they were proba- 
ly invited by the Northern Picts to repel the incurfions. of their neigh: 
bours. They ſettled among them; and the inhabitants of this part of the 
iſfand were called by one general name-Caledonians. + 
© The early ages of nations are generally too fabulous to merit belief. 
The Rrſt king of the'Caledonian Scots was F ERGUS, wha is reported to 
have reigned 330 years before Chriſt, IRON 
* Julius Cefar did — va urn ſo far as North Britain; He ſeems not 
o have had any knowledge of the Caledonians. 
Agricola was the firſt Roman that ſubdued North Britain, He defeated 
| Weir General Gage, and, bow the year 855 erected forts beter 
N VVV 
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the rivers Forth and Clyde, to protect the civilized Britons from the in- 


curſions of the Caledonians, or Highlanders. In the reign of Adrian, 
121, when the Caledonians and Picts made incurſions into the Roman 
vince, the Emperor built a wall of earth from Solway Frith, near 
Carle, to the river Tyne by Newcaſtle, though Stirling was the ancient 
boundary of Caledonia, to which" place Lollius Urbicus, under Antoni-. 
nus Pius, extended the Roman pale, in 144; and in 162 Calph, Agricola 
waged war againſt the Caledonians very ſucceſsfully. To Stirling alſo 
the Saxons extended their dominions. They, however, afterwards, re- 
covered their loſt territories. They were then plundered by the Danes, 
who were driven from Caledonia by Malcolm 11. from whoſe reign the 
crown became hereditary. © . N 
Severus, about 208, obliged" the Scots to give him pledges of their 
Adelity; and built a wall of ſtone, fortified with towers, either between 
| Carliſle and Newcaftle, or tlie Friths of Forth and Clyde. F 
Malcolm was ſucceeded by his grandſon Donald, Who was afterwards 
deprived of his life and crown by his confin- Macbeth, His reign was 
bloody; and his tyranny at length induced Macduff, the Thane of Fife, 
to join Malcolm, the late King's ſon, who had fled to England. With the 
aſſiſtance of ten thouſand” troops from King Edward the Confeſſor, this 
prince was eſtabliſhed on his throne, and Macbeth was driven into the 
Highlands. 9 e, WY "og 
| £ the mean time, William the Norman conquered England; and Ed- 
gar Atheling, the real heir to that crown, in 1068, put himſelf under the 
protection of Malcolm, who married his fifter Margaret. A war between 
the two kingdoms followed, in which Sibert King of Northumberland joined. 
the Scots. After ſeveral battles, peace was. concluded in 1072. Cumber- 
land was ceded te Malcolm, for which he did homage, and took. the oath 
of fealty to William. Prince Edgar returned to the courtfof England, and 
an ample revenue was ſettled upon him. The fon of Sibert enjoyed his 
father's territories, and married the conqueror's niece, ' fl 
Under William Rufus another war commenced between the two king- 
doms. - Malcolm laid ſiege to the caſtle of Alnwick, and reduced it to great 
neceſſity, The garriſon offered to ſurrender, on condition that the king 
would come in-perſon to receive the keys. A ſoldier, tendering them upon. 
the point of a ſpear, ran it into the King's eye, and killed him, which his 
eldeit ſon Edward endeavouring to revenge, was flain upon the ſpot. 
Two uſurpers fuceeſſively poſſeſſed the throne of Scotland after Malcolm's 
death; but at length his ſon Edgar was reſtored. His ſiſter Maud married 
Henry I. king of England, who thought to ſtrengthert his title by that 
match, as ſhe was daughter of Margaret, ſiſter and heirgſs' of ar 
e who ſeems to have had the beſt hereditary title to” the crown of 
er eic 434 N-0 1 LOR od Þ ARSE; 
avid, King of Scotland, in 1136, did homage to Stephen, King of 
England, for the counties of Huntingdon,” Northumberland, and Cum- 
berland, which the Scots at that time poſſeſſed; but, in the reign ot 
Henry II. of England, Malcolm was obliged to reſtore the counties of Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland to the crown of England, though flunting- 
don was confirmed to him by Henry. A war cominenced afterwards he- 
tween the two kingdoms, © William King of Scotland was taken priſoner, 
and obliged with David his brother to ſwear allegiance to the King of 
England. Richard I. of England releaſed the kingdom of Scotland from 
their ſubjoction, anct reſtored them their caitles and hoſtages. It appears, 
UBM NON eee e 8 CO”. however , 
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William. of Scots 
Aae he III. i Ring ot 


garet, EZ tland, dying in the _ 1290 re red 
"heir Dr ob t ; £6 8 King 6. appeared 
— 


, that r was the undoubted heirs. He immedi- 


| 15 Edward attempted to make in a quarrel. between him and 
Earl of Fife, that he entered into alliance with France, renounced 


A mod for. himſelf and his nobility a releaſe of the oaths which he and 
8 taken to King kdward, fro from the P ws ck Edward was not 
why 7 with impunity. - mediately mar his army to New- 
| wn, 2: ſkirquſhes the Scots were victorious, and deſtroyed part 
. 3 fleet, which attended the army in this expedi 


ö . 2. Sac par 
Berwick, which he took by a ſtratagem. Hence he . and laid 


ge fo Dunbar, which Baliol advanced to relieve. A general battle enſued. 


The Scots were "defeated, and Dunbar opened its gates to the congqueror, 
ce ard then took Roxborc „Edinburgh, and ſeveral other places; 
ip that Baliol was ſoon reduced to ſurrender himſelf; and, with all the 
bility * Earl 2 s, fore allegiance to the conqueror. This 
1 — died not lang ter, a piloner in Eng land. Baliol was alſo ſent 
to London, and allowed the liberty of ey tery miles round that city 
12 afterwards removed. to Oxford, where his father had foun ded 
|:college. King King Edward next removed the ſtudents from the 22 
demies, and forbade ſeveral Lords to go North of Trent, on pain 
bg their heads. The famous, chair and ſtone, on which their Kings 


mer crowned, alſo. were removed. to Weſtminſter ; of which there was a 


dition among the Scots that while theſe remained amongſt them, their 
cnn ſhonlt! not be conquered; but on the removal of them; there would 
pen ſome % revolution. The cron and the reſt of the regalia alſo 
Tg Eleat to England and lodged at Weſtminſter : the re 
am were burnt, and. their antient laws abrogated, 
1 appointed 2. viceroy, a. treaſurer, and a chief juſtice, returned to 
in trium 
On a. quarrel: with his. barons ſoon. after, King 
raw great 
allace a br man, but of mean extraction, made another effort for the 
recovery of their liberties. They were fucceſsful for ſome time, and ex- 
pelied. the Engliſh out of every town but Berwick. At length, however, 
Thy were defeated. at Falkirk, and forced to abandon ſh their new 


= extraction, and were again redu 
fox their Sovereign. wn 


and executed for hi 
Robert Bruce, the ſon of Baliol's competitor, recovered all 


| invaded Ireland, where he was proclaimed, King. he title he enjoyed for 

| A year or two, when he was ſlain with ſeveral of the Scottiſh Noblemen in 
"a general * with the Engliſh, | 

| During 


r 


: 0 Hein, ar Alexander 
ced to 9 ik 
to ths king, but ſoon, afterwards was o incenſed at a 


the ſovereignity of the King of England, and bade him defiance. He then 


tions. Rdwirg, | 
crown of Scotland to Bruce, Baliol's rival, and brought 
in that nation to his intereſt. The King then laid ſiege 


Pr Av 25RD morn. 


rds of the king- 
ward, then, after 


Edward was obliged to 
t of his forces from Scotland. The Seots immediately, under 


2 In 1300, they revolted again under Cummin, a nobleman of 
x ced; on which they choſe the Pope. 


In 130 124 1 585 unſucceſsful attempt was made. Wallace m_ taken, 
; treaſon. After many battles, and various fortunes, 
Scotland again, 
and defeated an army under King Edward II. in 1314. Bruce afterwards 
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the homage and fealty done to his predeceſſors by the kings of Beat 
were delivered up. The regalia were reſtored; and, to cement thus ſhame- 
ful peace, a marriage was concluded between David Prince of Seotlend,, 
, and King Edward's filter, Joanna, both of them very young. This diſad- 
yantageous peace was privately negotiated between Sir James Pouglas, 
rt of Scotland, and the Queen and Mortimer, on the part of Hag 


bHupfiag the minority ef Edward III, King of England, Mortimer. and 
e miniſiry were detesmimed to purchaſs peace with >cotland... The King 


quiſhed all his right to that biugdom; and the records, containi 


dee conceflionss 

0 

5 l king of England, invaded Scotland; at the! inſſance of 
ng 


4 battle was fought, in which the Engliſh were eictorious, and a great 
* hter of the Scots enſued. Berwick ſurrendered: and Babel did homage 
to Edward, and alio ceded the counties of Berwick, Roxborough, 


Peebles, and Dumfries, with ſeveral other places near the borders, to the 


grown of England for ever. „ e s LIE 7 apmnal nete'f 
Baliol was a ſecond time de and. reſtored by King Edward. But the 


Scots, who were aſſiſted by the French, continued to e xercite King Baliol's pas 


tiencewith repeated inſurrections, While Edward, was employed in the wars 


with France; but, on his return to England in 1356, this arch marched 
at the head of a numerous army into Scotland; and ſubdued all the oppoſers 
of ws ques This Prince, in gratitude for theſe ſignal ſervlces, transferred 


his right in the kingdom of Scotland to the crown of England; abd-procla- 
mation was made in Scotland, that the King of England would govern the- 


poopie by their antient laws. Baliol lived ſeyen years after this reſignation, 


North of England, as a private nobleman. 


In the mean time David, the other Scots king, was a priſoner in Eng- | 


land, but at the interceſſiion of the Pope and the Queen of Scots, ſiſter to 
ing Edward, he was let at liberty in the year 1357. On the death of 


Baliol David became unqueſtioned heir to the Scottiſh crown, on condition 
that he ſhould never bear arms againſt the King of England, and ſhould 


endeayour to prevail with the barons of Scotland to acknowledge the de- 


* 


pendence of that crown on England. 


In the reign of Robert III. two conſiderable clans in Scotland bein ens) 
gaged in a war, the King finding it very difficult to reduce them by forces” © 


propoſed that thirty of each clan ſhould decide the quarrel by combat, in 
a field near Perth. This propoſition was accepted. On one fide but'a/ 
ingle man was left, and on the other only ten, who were all wounded, 
and not able to purſue their ſurviving enemy, who fwam acroſs the Tay. 
James J, ſon of Robert III, was taken, while he was Prince, in bis 
Pallage to France, His father was fo concerned at his ſon's falling into the 


ads of the Engliſh, that he died within three days after he received the 
news of his mis fortune. The ſtates of Scotland then coriferred the regency _ 


upon the uncle of the young King, who was detained in England. 

In the mean time, Henry V. King of England, having conquered 
amoſt the whole of France, the Dauphin Charles, finding his affairs 
deſperate, demanded a reinforeement of the Scots, agreeable to treaty; and 
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wtwithſtanding King James, who was in the court of England; prohibited 
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any of his ſubjects going into the French ſervice, the Earl of Buchan, with 
the concurrence of the ſtates of Scotland, carried over 7000 men to 
the aſſiſtance of the Dauphin, and, joining with the French defeated the 
Duke of Clarence, brother to the King of England, who was killed in the 
battle. To the reinforcements of the Scots, the refloration of the affairs 
- of France 1s principally to be aſcribed. m. | 
After the death of Henry V, King of n of 
Sbouceſter, who was Regent of England in the minority of Henry VI, con- 


- _ ſented that the Scots ſhould ranſom King James, who at length returned 


to Scotland in the year 1423, after he had been detained in England 
' eighteen years. He was murdered by his uncle, the Earl of Athol, who 
, abs RON RT Rs 
James II. who was a minor, ſeemed to promiſe, _ his virtues, to 
become a great King; but he Paget. by the accidental burſting of a 
cannon, as he was beſieging Roxburgh caſtle. "I e 
James III. was flain in battle, in 1488, by his rebellious ſubjects; and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon James IV, who was an accompliſhed Prince, 
and married the daughter of King Henry VII. of England. But this 
alliance did not ſufficiently check by partiality for the French, in whoſe 
_ eauſe he engaged, and periſhed at the age of forty, in the battle of Flodden- 
Feld, with the flower of the nobility, in the year 1513. | 
His fon James V. paſſed a long and turbulent minority; but, when he 
grew up, he inſtituted the court of Seffion, enacted many falutary laws, 
and promoted the trade of his kingdom. His friendſhip was courted by 
the . the Emperor, the King of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. 
of England. At length, however, he was engaged in a war with this 
laſt Monarch, in which his forces were routed. "his diſaſter occaſioned 
his death, which happened on the 13th of December, 18422 115 
le was ſucceeded by his daughter Mary, whoſe beauty, misfortunes, and 
miſconduct, have been ſo much celebrated. When young, ſhe loſt her 
flirſt huſband Francis II. of France; and, when ſhe was called to the throne 
of Scotland, ſte married her coufin-german, Lord Darnley, who ſoon 
afterwards came to an untimely end. She then took to her bed Bothwell, 
who was conſidered as the murderer of the king, on which her ſubjects 
revolted ; and on her fleeing to England for refuge, ſhe was beheaded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1567, at the 8 forty-five, after ſhe had been un - 
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generouſly detained as 2 priſoner for eighteen years. 

- James VI. of Scotland, the ſon of "the dee Mary, as being 
deſcended from Henry VII, ſucceeeded to the Engliſh throne, on the. 
death of Queen Elizabeth. By the removal of the court to England, trade 
was checked, agriculture neglected, and the natives impoveriſhed, 
From this time, the hiſtory of Scotland is cloſely united with that of 
England. At the death of James in 1635, his ſon Charles I. aſcended the 
"throne of the three kingdoms. - Of his unfortunate end an account has 
already been given in the hiſtory of England, as well as of the reigns of 
his ſucceſſors Charles II, James II, and William III. This laſt monarch 


was no friend to Scotland. In the following reign, ſuch was the ſtate of 


parties, that the Scots were offered their own terms, if they would agree 
to the Incorporate Union, as it now ſtands. The Scotch parliament, after 
ſeveral delays, and the diſtribution of ſome money among the needy 
nobility, conſented to it, from which time the hiſtory of Scotland has 
neceſſarily been ineluded in that of England. It deſerves to be mentioned, 
that by the laws eſtabliſhed at the Union, it was imagined,” for a long 
ſeries of years, that no peer of Scotland could be made an Erigliiſh Peer. 
It has however been lately diſcovered, that no ſuch injunction was laid 
down, and in a ſhort time probably every Scottiſh peer will be dignified 
by an Englith peerage. _ LRE LAND. 
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grees North, about zoo miles; and between the 
nd Exrzxr. feste 


des of bor 10 degrees Weſt, about 1 50 miles. 
It is bounded Deucaledonian fon, on the North ; 
Ir py the Weſt, by the che Aula ocean, which ſeparates | it E Ame- 
ea on the South, ' Virginian fea; and on the Eaſt, by the Iciſh 
a, "commonly called be Gebete changel, which divides it from Scot - 
Md and Wales. The whole area, or-furperficial content of this iſland, 
romputed to _ up about 11,069,712 1 5 Plantation acres, the differ- 
bee between En m band Iriſh Acres 2 
1 Is held to bear Proportion to England and 81 as 18 is to 30. 


4 None kirk Drvrvtoxs. J Its name is projdl of Pheenician extrac- 
It is wo into four Provinces. | 


% E Counties. | | Chief Towns. 


_— "Dublin | Dublin. * 
= 1 {| Louth — Drogheda. 
„ EE l Wicklow | — — Wicklow. 

—_ er} Ke” wn — _ — Wexford. | 
 LEINSTBR, 8 

containing 12 2 eath — Tin. 
1 | OY Weſt-Meath —-Mullinjar. 

A WE King's County: — [Philipftown. 
Is Queen's County . — Maryborough. 
_ Kiſkenny — , — Kilkenny. | 
I Kildare —,, — Naas aud Athy. 
bs ET ons Carlow — Carlow. 
I [Down — — | Dopn Patrick. 
_ Armagh — — | Armagh. | 
=: > Monaghan — Monaghan, 1 


„ULS TER, con- n 
x ning 9 Counties. Antrim | 'oap 


B — Derry. 
9 * $# | Mot 1 wm N — Omagh. —— 
Fermanagh "© _— {Inniſkkillen. 
3 [ Donegall — —Liftord. 
(Leitrim —  — {Carrick on Shannon. 
{CONNAUGHT, 'Roſcommon — —Roſcommon. 12 25 
cogataining 5 Coun-] Mayo — —Ballinrobe and Caſtle- bar. 
_ ID | of Ga way — * Galway. 
rn * © — Ennis. 
MUNSTER, FF 
Ker ——— — I 1 Talcce' 
_ "_— 10 Coun: | Liperick — ee 
W Tipperarx — —[Clonmel. 
* | Waterton — —| Waterford, 


. | : | Airs] 
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Als. ] The air of Ireland has been celebrated as far ſuperior to that 
of the northern parts of England by ſeveral ancient writers *. It is 
however, more 25 more. ſubje 3 wings, clouds, and rain. Froft 
and ſnow, indeed; are not ſo frequemt, ottaſiontti by the numerous 

lakes, bogs, and marſhes. To the purity of the air, perhaps, it may be 


F has ae ifetious particles in jt to nouriſh poiſon, Thunder js not very 


omen in this conatry, and an earthquake is actountet a prodigy, | 


b. Prob$68.7 The fo of Irefand.is in moſt places abundant 
fruitful, and fit eitffer for E meadow, or tillage. Great part of 
- fie land, However, is got ute for the purpoſes of agriculture, but for 
Kong cattle, winch fortiietly was the greateſt natural wealch of the in- 

= IF 
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ee, and at preſent forms n6 iriconſiderable part of their exports. 
- Befides Paſturage and tillage, Ireland produces meadow, ground, which 
ields vaſt n „ 
inter. Evert the bogs, wen drained, make excellent meadow land. 
The ſoil alſo. is proper tor hemp and flax, eſpecially in the Northern parts 
of the kgm. Wen theils articles are perfec e tured, they 
ſupply a moſt beneficial branch of commerce, 27 : f 


Mines A Mintxars.) Elevations, in the Iriſh language, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into the Le or tow hilt; ſtanding ſingly without any conti- 
nued range; the Sei, of craggy high mountain, gradually aſcending, 
and continuing in ſeveral ridges; and the Brinn, or mountain of the firſt 


magnitude, ending is a Harp or abrupt pretipice. Ireland affords inſtances 
of all theſe kinds, and get cannot be dendtiifpated a motirtainoris ẽountry. 


Of the firſt kind are the hilf, which extend abbut ten miles, from Kells 
in the county of Meath; to Bailyborsügh in the county of Cavan. Of 
the ſame nature are the little bills about Dt wn-Patrick. The ſecond kind 
of elevations, whicty riſe ditectiy fowards the fries,” are not very common 
in Ireland; and yet there are ſeverat which may juſtly be efteemed lofty 
mountains. In this number may be reckoned the mountains of Carling- 
ford; thoſe about-Eongh+Snfty in the Northern parts of the county of 
Donnegal: the Carhews in Connaught: A eee in the 
county of Kerry: Croagh- Patrick in Mayo: the Gaulty-mountains in 
Tipperary: Slisuboom, or the Blandine mountains, extending * 
part of the Queen's and King's counties, and a part of the county of 
Tipperary, eetebrated by the immortal Spencer in his Fairy Queen: the 
Brandon mountains in the coumty of Kerry, to the eaſt of Smerwick-bay : 
Slieu Galen in the coumty of Fyrone: the large mountains in the county 
of Wicklow; and, amongft the reſt, Sugar-loaf hill: the mountains of 


Mourne and Iveah, in the county of Down, which are among the higheſt 


in the kingdom : the perpendicular Height of Slieu Denard, one of them 
is 1056 yards. This is à monntain Alen ends in an abrupt precipice. 

5 ts the bowels of theſe hills are generated beds of mines, minerals, coals, 
quarries of ſtone, ſlate and marble, veins of iron, lead, and copper. There 
is a rich filver mine at Wicklow; and à copper and lead mine at Tipperary. 


- Carts any Hear LanDs:F Theſe bear a near reſemblance to moun- 
tains, and many of them may be called by that name. They are ſa 
8 10 to 5 that it may be proper to point out a few of the prin · 

cl Ot them. 5 Hy | 
a or Fair-Foreland, the moſt North · Eaſtern cape of all Ire- 
land, forms one ſide of the bay of Ballycaſtle, as Kean- bane, or the White- 
he venerable Bede, Oroſius, and Giraldus Cambrenſis. 
| 333 | capes 


ribed, that no venomgus creatures are to be found in Ireland, as the 
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© n beer ext the oth *: Enifion-Head, in the county of Don- 
negal. Ca Res 
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| „Horz, and Teleb corrupted from St. Helen's-Head, 
in the fame cqunty. Slime-Head, of Slin-Head, in the county of Gal- 
way. Loop-Head, or Cape-Laine, at the mouth af the Shannon. 2 
Dories, the moſt South-Weſt cape of Ireland, in the Dorfes ifland, be- 
tween the bays of Kilmare and Bantry. Miſſen-Head, the Notium of 
Ptolemy, in the county of Cork. Cape Courcey, or the Old Head 


| Kinſale, Ardmaze-Head, forming the Eaſt fide of the bay of Youghat. 


Arklow-Head, Wicklow-Head,  Bray-Head near Dublin, and Heath-Heag, 
which forms the North fide of Dublin - harbour. St. John's Foxeland, 'a 


LaxEs.] Lakes, or Loughs, are innumerable. They abound: more in the 
ovince of Ulſter and- Se in any 55 Parts of the kin 
m. Of the ſmaller fort, which may be een wholly at ane wes 
are Loygh-Rin, Tough-Dinay, and Lough-Keryan, in the W N 
of Down. In Weſt-Meath, Lough-Lin, Lough-Ditevrah, Lough-Foils, 
Lough-Iron, Langham Lough-Drin, and be ie een Is 
lin 


Eaſt-Meath, Longh-Ram6r. In Cavan, Lough-Silline, In the county of 
Donnegal, Lough-Fin and Lough-Derg. It wauld be endleis to enumerate 
all the imaller lakes, of which ſeveral are to be found even qa the tops af 
mountains. Lough-Lene, in the barony of Maguniby, in the county of 
Kerry, is about fix Engliſh miles in length, near three broad; and is in- 
terſperſed with begutitul iſlands,. of which many are rich in berbage, 
and well inhabited, on which eagles and ofpreys build; and the arbut us 
which bears a ſcarlet fruit like the ſtrawberry, flouriſhes. It is c led 
by the inhabitants the Cane-Apple. The trunks of theſe trees are fre- 
quently four feet and a half in eireumference, or eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and nine or ten yards in height. They uſe them as the chiet fuel 9 
melt and refine the ſilver and lead ore, diſcovered near the cattle of Roſs, 
which lies in the peninſula of this lake. C $M : 
Among the larger lakes, which cannot be wholly ſeen at one view, 
may be mentioned the following: Lough Erne, from which fiows freſh 
water, which has no acceſs of the tide, or mixture of fea, The Lower- 
Lough; Lough-Neal, nearly of a ſquare figure, and covers near an hun- 
dred thouſand acres, which furniſhes a navigation to Armagh, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, Antrim, and Down. In the river Shannon are tour conſi- 
derable pieces of water, Lough-Bothn, Lough-Ree, Lough-Derghart, and 
2 Lough without a name. There are alſo ſeveral ſalt water lakes: Lough- 
Foyle, a large oval lake, into which the ſea flows by a narrow channel, 
ending the baronies of Kilmacranan and Eniſowen, in the 3 6 

negal, Lough-Corrib, Lough-Cuan, ar the lake of Stangford, in 
Down. lu ſome places, it is upwards of four miles broad; and the tide 
flows to the remoteſt end of it. The iflands, diſperſed up and down in 
it, have been reported to be fifty- four. On the ſide of it, near the coaſt of 
Dufferin, is a group of ſmall iſlands, called the Scatterick iſlands, - ſome ef 
which are noted for fattening and reſtoriug. di ſtempered horſes: ſome of 
them are ſtocked with rabbits : ſome have wild-geeſe, great flights of bar« 
naoles, ſweet and well-favoured duck, gold-heads, widgeon, and teal, in 
them. A great and profitable manufacture is carried on in theſe iſlands, 
and on the flat ſtony coaſts, ſurrounding the lake, by burning of ſea- 
weed into kelp. There are, beſides Ta ſeveral other lakes in Ireland, 
which it is ex to mention in theſe narrow limits; but the exten- 
ive bogs mult not be forgotten. That of Allen alone extends 8@ miles, 
nd contaius 300,000 acres. 
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Bavs and Hax ouss.] No country in the world abounds more in 
cious and commodious harbours, than Ireland. Thoſe which are uſe- 
ful for trade ſhall be enumerated. Waterford- Haven runs between Leinſter 
and Munſter ; Carlington-Haven, lying between the counties of Louth 
and Down; Strangford-Haven ; the bay of Carrickfergus, which is ſafe and 
ſpacious ; Lough-F Ye; Lough-Swilly, * N of containing one thou · 
land large veſſel, 328 3 to the Weſt of Lough-Swilly ; Killybegs- 
Harbour, on the Weſt of the county of Donnegal, ſafe, and ſpacious 
enough to contain a great fleet; Donnegal-Haven, incumbered with 
ſhelves, ſands, and rocks; Galway-Haven, in the Weſt of Connaught, 
about fifty miles broad, with the'South iſlands of Arram in the mouth of 
it ; Smerwick, or St, Marywick-Haven, and Dingle-Bay, in the county of 
Kerry; Kilmare-Bay ; Bantry-Bay ; between the counties of Kerry and 
Cork; famous for a nw EEILp between the. Engliſh and French 
fleets in 1689: it is ſeparated a narrow neck of land from Dunmanus- 
Bay; Baltimore-Bay, in which lie Crook-Haven, Soul-Haven, and others: 
Caſtle-Haven, though not half a mile over, is a ſafe deep channel: Glan- 
dore-Haven is ſmall, but ſufficiently deep, and defended from winds; 
Kinſale-Haven, commodious and well ſheltered, and defended by Charles 
Fort, ſo named from King Charles II. in whoſe reign it was erected ; Cork- 
Haven, which is alfo ſafe and commodious. DN 


Rivess.] In Ireland are ſeveral conſiderable rivers, of which a few of 
the prineipal will be named: the Barrow, the Neor, and the Suir, which 
have their ſources from different branches of the mountain, Slieu Bloom. 
There are ſeveral rivers. in Ireland, intitled, Black Water; the greateſt of 
which is ſometimes called the Broad Water, which riſes out of the moun- 
_ _ tain of Slieu Logher, in the county of Kerry, ' 1 
The river Bann, famous for its 1 and ſamon fiſheries, takes its riſe 
from the mountains of Upper hack, in the county of Dwõo nm. 
The Lee, called alſo the Lagi, riſes out of a lake in the county of Cork, 
called Lough-Allin, and Lough-Lua, * The | 
The Liffy, or Annaliffy, is not remarkable for any thing elſe, but for 
having the metropolis of the kindom ſeated on its banks; | 
Te Boyne, rites not far from Clanbullage, in the King's county, and 
falls into the ſea at Drogheda. . | 5 
The Shannon riſes out of a mountain called Slieu-Nerin, in the barony of 
Drumahair and county of Leitrim, where it forms a conſiderable Lough 
called Lough-Alleyn, which is uſually taken for the ſource: from its riſe 
to its mouth, is upwards of one hundreqꝗ and fifty Iriſh miles. It divides 
the kingdom, as it were, into two peninſulas : its courſe receives many 
other rivers, Its banks are adorned with ſeveral towns and pleaſant ſeats, 
It is remarkable alſo for ſeveral overſpreadings of its waters, called Lough- 
Alleyn, Lough-Boftin, Lough-Ree, Lough-Derghert, and one in the county 
of Clare, which ail abound with fiſh of various kinds. The navigation is 
ſopped by the South of Kilialoe, by a ridge of rocks, which produce a 
cataruct. Several attempts have been made to remove this obſtruction ; 
but communications might be cut to other rivers for about 10 or 12000 l. 


MaxuFACTURES Ax Dp TRAFFIC.) The exports of Ireland are linen 
cloth, yarn, lawns, and cambrick, wool, and bay-yarn; beef, pork, 
green hices, tanned- leather, calf- ſkins dried, tallow, butter, candle, cheeſe, 
ox and cow horns, ox-hair, horſe- hair, lead, copper-ore, herrings, dtied 
fiſh, rabbit ſkins and furr, otter ſkins, goat ikins, ſalmon, and a teworher 


LEARNING] | 


. 


and in modern times it 
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LtazninG.) Learning was cultivated in Ireland at a very early period ; 
| : it has been very fruitful of men, who have diſtin- | 
guifhed themſelves in the republic of letters. „ 


LaNOUACGE.] The Iriſh and Britiſh or Welſh . languages are much the 
ſame in their ſtructure, and differ principally by the intermixture of other 
languages. e 5 n | | | | 

RELIGION. ] The religion eſtabliſhed in Ireland is the fame as in Eng- 
and, both in doctrine and diſcipline, and the 39 articles. The govern- 
ment of the church is under four Archbiſhops : 1. Armagh, the primate; 
2, Dublin; z. Caſhell; and 4. Tuam. Under the viſitation of theſe four 
Archbiſhops are nineteen Biſhops : | 5 „ 

Under Armagh. Meath, Clogher, Down, Dromore, Raphoe, Derry, and 


b 


Kilmore. Under Dublin; Kildare, Offory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Under 


Caſhell; Limerick, Waterford, Cork, Cloyne, Killaloe, Under Tuam; 
Elphin, Clonfert, Killala. 1 | l 
heſe Prelates have their Deans and Dignitaries, except Meath, of which 
dioceſe the Archdeacon is the head officer. | We e 
There are ſeveral ſectaries in Ireland, which ſubſiſt by toleration and 


connivance. Among theſe are Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and 


Papiſts, who are very numerous, and ſtill retain their biſhops and other 
di gnitaries. . | Sh | 


UnivERSITIES.) The only univerſity in Ireland is that of Dublin, 
which is named Trinity College, and was founded by Queen Elizabeth; 
in which a power is lodged of beſtowing degrees in all arts and facul- 
ties. At preſent it conſiſts of a Provoſt, ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior feb 
lows, and ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, who have fome maintenance 
upon the foundation. The whole number educated in it are about 500. 
The buildings conſiſts of two ſquares, in which are 264 rooms. The in- 
hide of the library is beautiful. Archbiſhop Uſher's bogks fill one fide of 
it, The chapel is a mean edifice, as is the old hall, but the new hall is 
an handſome large room. In the Muſeum are wax-figures, A 
females in every ſtate of pregnancy. This curious preparation employ 
almoſt the life of an ingenious French artiſ. - 7 


Schools. ] In Ireland are ſeveral free-ſchools, erected for the education 
of youth, and endowed both by public and private munificence. Theſe 
have been erected ſince the reign of King James I, who himſelf endowed 
fix free-ſchools. Since that time, great efforts have been made to convert 
the Iriſh Papiſts to Proteſtantiſm, A ſociety was inſtituted for this purpoſe, 
n 1717, by Dr. Henry Maule, Biſhop of Meath, who was then only a_be- 
neficed clergyman. This met with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, and has been fol- 
lowed by fimilar eſtabliſhments, which have introduced induſtry and know- 
lege among the Iriſh. | 


ANTIQUITIES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL Cur1osITIES.] The 
Iriſh Wolf- dogs are creatures of great ſtrength and ſize, of a fine ſhape, 
and may be ranked among the curioſities of this country. - The Gos- 
Hawk and Ger-Falcons may be alſo mentioned. I he latter is the largeſt 
bird of the Falcon kind, approaching to the ſize of a Vulture, and of the 
greateſt ſtrength next the Eagle. The Mouſe-Deer, whoſe horns have been 
often diſcovered under ground, in bogs of an immenſe ſize, and the Cock 
hed than which equalled the peacock in fize, were formerly natives of 


The 
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The round ffone towers, found in this kingdom, were piobably built by 
the Danes or Norwegians, and not to be found' few ere in any part 
of Europe. But among the curioſities of Ireland, the Giant's-Cauſeway, 
d ie county of Antrim, is wmgfkable . 
DOonsriro rox An» GOVERNMENT, ] Treland is a diſtinct, though a 
f endant kingdom. It onda 43 a Lordihip till the reign of Henry VIII, 
uber fie aflumed the title of King of Ireland, Its ſuberdigation to the 
crown of England was farther eſtabliſhed and defined by a ſtatute of 
George I, which, however, was not well received by the Iriſh, who con- 
tinually raiſed loud clamours againſt it, till the obnoxious acts were re- 
pealed in 1779. The government of this kingdom nearly reſembles that 
of England. The King of Great Britain ſends thither a Viceroy, gencrally 
called a Lord Lieutenant, who adminiſters public affairs, The juriſdic- 
_ tian and authority of this officer is ample, yet modified according to the 
King's pleaſure. When he enters upon this honourable office, his letters - 
E publicly read in the council chamber, and after he has taken 
uſual oaths before the Lord Chancellor, the ſword, which is cars 
ried before him, is delivered into his hands, and he is ſeated in the 
chair of ſtate, attended by the Lord Chancellor, the members of the 
privy-council, the peers, nobles, and officers of ſtate. Whenever he aps 
pears in public, he is attended by horſe-guards, He has a council. com- 
poſed of the great officers of the crown; namely, the Chancellor, rea- 
1 * and ſuch of the Archbiſhops, Earls, Biſhops, Barons, Judges, and 
Gentlemen, as his Majeſty appoints. In Ireland, as well as in England, 
the parliament is the ſupreme court. It uſually fits once every year. It 
is convened by the King's writ, conſiſts of Lords and Commons. Of the 
former many are Engliſh or Britiſh Peers. The latter are about zoo in 
number, and among them are ſome Papiſts, who cannot fit, without 
being properly qualitied. "Theſe paſs laws, and raiſe taxes for the ſup- 
port of goveramept. | | ff ISR 
There are alſo in Ireland, as in England, four terms held yearly for 
the deciſion of cauſes ; and four courts of juſtice, the Chancery, King's 
- Bench, Common - Pleas, and Exchequer. The high ſheriffs of the ſeveral 
counties were choſen by the ſuffrages of the people, but now they are no» 
minated by the Lord Lieutenant. | BY 


Rxvxxxpxks.] The revenue of Ireland, which at preſent is ſuppoſed ts 
exceed half a million ſterling, ariſes from hereditary and temporary duties, 
of which the King is truſtee, Beſides this, there is a conſiderable private 
revenue ariling en ſeveral articles, in which the crown has the fame unli- 
mated property that a ſubject has in his own freehold, It is a juſt ſubject 


of complaint, that above 70,0001. of this money is granted in penſions, 


- Large-lums, however, are expended by their own iament, in valuable 
improvements, public buildings, and charities. e nailing of theſe re- 
. venues is ſcarcely felt by the people, as they are not heavily taxed, and 
ee price of proviſions is moderate. | 5 11 5 
Cons. ] The coins of Ireland are the ſame with the Engliſh, but a 
Hiilling paſſes there for thirteen-pence. / 
- Mitiragy StTRENGTH.} Ireland has long maintained an army of 
16,000 men ; but the number of volunteer companies has greatly increaſed 
their military force, 8 VV 
It has been deſcribed by the famous traveller Dr. Pococke, late Biſhop of Offory ; wha 
relates, that the face of this cliff meaſured about three Englith miles. 8 | 
THE ; | l 11IES. 
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Cirits, Towns, and BurtpinGs.] DUBLIN, the capital, is the ſecond. 

4 city in the Britiſh dominions, and contains near 200,000 inhabitants. It 
. is 270 miles diſtant from London, and 60 from Holyhead in Wales, It 
L ſtands about 17 miles from the ſea, at the bottom of a large bay, on the 


river Liffey. In appearance it reſembles London. The houſes are brick, 
2 and the new ſtreets are built with a , van walk running through the 
x whole. Over the river Liffey are tive bridges, of which two are very hand- 
e ſome. The New Exchange is alſo an elegant ſtructure, ornamented with 
5 a cupola, and Corinthian ſemi- calumns. On the river are the Barracks, which 
* contiſts of four large courts, and are capable of containing 3000 infantry 
5 and 1000 cavalry. | | 


it Stephen's-green is the public walk, and makes a very gay appearance 
y in the eening, and after two on Sundays. The front of Trinity College 
's is an elegant ſtone building, and extends 300 feet. The Parliament Houſe 
fo was ten years in building and coſt 40,0001. It is a noble and beau: iful 
Y ſtructure. But what moſt merits mention is the ſtone wall, which com 
n fines the channel of the Bay. It is three miles long, and as broad as a com- 
mon ſtreet. ä * | 
4 Dublin is governed as London is, by a Lord Mayor, who, with 28 
0 Companies, perambulates the city and its liberties every third year. This 
Js proceſſion is uſually attended with diſagreeable conſequences. In Dublin 
1 are 2 theatres, 18 pariſh churches, 8 chapels, 3 French churches, and 
1- 16 Roman Catholic chapels. There are alſo hoſpitals for inyalids, 
0 lunatics, lying- in- women, and patients of every kind. But the want of 
15 good inns, and accommodations for travellers in this great city, is a ſubject 
It of univerſal complaint. 5 
le CORK, claims rank next to Dublin for magnitude, wealth, and commerce. 
n It ſtands 17 miles up the river Lee, and is 129 miles South Weſt of Hublin, 
at and contains between 8 and q thouſand houſes. It has a deep, welt 
p- ſheltered haven, but only ſmall veſſels can come up to the city; from which 
more beef, tallow, and butter, are ſhipped off, than from all the other 
N of Ireland together. It contains 6 churches, and ſeveral meeting 
'g ouſes. 5 b 
al The other large towns of Ireland are Kinſale, Waterford, Limerick, 
Belfaſt, Downpatrick, Carrickfergus, Londonderry, Donagal, and Innis- 


killing. In theſe places, very large linen and thread manufactures are 
carried on. 


Fox Ts.] The chief are Londonderry and Culmore Fort, thoſe of Cork, 
Limerick, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs-Caſtle, Dublin, Charlemqgnt, Gal» 
way, Carrickfergus, Maryborough, and Athlone.. Ireland has ho ſtrong 
places, built according to the modern improvements in fortificatipn. 


PoruLAatION, MANNERS, AND AMUSEMENTS.] The inhabitants of 
Ireland are ſuppoſed to be about two millions. On examining their antient 
records, they are found, at, the moſt brilliant period, to advance only to 
an imperfect civilization, and to exhibit the moſt ſtriking proofs of the 
vices and virtues of humanity, The deſcendents of the old riſh, who in- 
habit the interior and Weſtern parts of the kingdom, are generally repre- 
ſented as ignorant, and blundering ; impatient of injury, and implacable 
in their reſentments: yet quick of apprehenſion, courtenus to ſtrangers, and 
patient of labour. The greateſt part of them are prie/#-led Papiſts, and live 
in huts or cabbins, built of clay and ſtraw, with a partition in the middle, 
which ſeparates the cows, As fab poultry, from the family. - 
But jt is to be hoped, that the numerous Engliſh Proteſtant working 
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ſchools; lately eſtabliſhed in Ireland, and the repeal of the ſeveral obnoxious 
Acts, will contribute to reſcue theſe credulous people from the ſlavery of 
Prieſts aud the errors gt poperyx. ** 
The Irifh, Who inhäbit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, are ſuppoſed to 
be deſcendents. of the Engliſh, are more liberal in their ideas of religi- 
ons, and contribute to the improvements of arts, ſciences, and commerce. 
They nearly rejemble the Engliſh, in their language, dreis, manners, and 
„%%§!ͤ⁰· - 53 n 0 V 
_"Hisrony.] To enter into the dark and diſputable periods of the Iriſh 
hiſtory, would occupy many pages, and afford but little pleaſure or in- 
ſtruction to the reader. It is probable that the firſt inhabitants of Ireland 
were coloniſts from Great Britain, who were diſpoſſeſſed by the Dano- 
nians. a people alſo from Britain. Theſe were ſucceeded by the Mileſians, 
ho came from Spain in the year of the world 2934, and poſſeſſed the 
government till 1172 *, when Henry II. conquered Ireland, and anncxed 
It to his dominions. e OS 5 
Henry was induced to undertake this conqueſt, in order te puniſh ſe- 
veral of the Iriſh, chieftains, who had aſſiſted his enemies. The Pope patro- 
nized his deſi gu, and a fair pretext for the execution of it, offered in 1168; 
when Dermot Mac Murrough, King of Leinſter, a great tyrant, de- 
bauched the-wife of Q-Roirk, King of Brefiny, and carried her away by 
her own conſent in the abſence. 2 of this ſtep, Dermot was 
driven from Ireland. He then applied to King Henry Il, who was then in 
 _ France, at war with the French Kong ; een took his oath of vailalage 
and allegiance. Henry recommended his cauſe to his barons, particularly to 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz-Stephen, and Maurice Fitz- 
_ Gerald; who, in the following year,. reduced Wextord and Waterford. 
Animated with theſe ſuccefles, Dermet perſuaded his new allies to turn 
their arms againſt Dublin. They were oppoſed at firſt, by Roderick, 
King of Ireland, who attempted to check their progreſs, with an army of 
thirty thouſand men. beat Fin army was ſoon appalled, and he obliged to 
diſſolve his army, and return home. The Confederates then poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Dublin, from whence Dermot returned to Fern, and the Earl 
to Waterford, leaving Dublin under the command of Miles de Cogan, 
On the death of King Dermot, in 1171, King Henry, jealous. of Strong: 
bow?'s ſuccels, confiſcated his eſtates, and: recalled his ſubjects from lie; 
land. The Earl, however, forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege of Dublin; 
and returning t6 England, appeaſed Henry, by fwearing fealty to him 
and his heirs,” and by reſigning itito his hands all the cities and forts 
which he had taken. During the 'abtence of Strongbow, an attempt was. 
made to recover Dublin; but Mac-turkill, who commanded the expedi: 
tion, was killed during the hege. S 


In i152, King Henry arrived near Waterford, with a fleet of two hun- 
dred and forty rips. on the 18th of October, attended by Earl Strongbow. 
Alt the petty Princes immediately ſubmitted to this Monarch, who di- 
vided the country among the Engliſh nobility ; and eftabliſhed a form cf 
government at Dublin, very nearly reſembling that of England. From 
this period the city began to flouriſh. _ | 
The weak refgn of Edward II, his unſucceſsful wars with the Scots, 
and the perpetual rebellion of the Iriſh, occaſioned a very extraordinary 
revolution. The King of Scotland ſent his brother, in 1314, Edward 


1 During their government, St. patrick converted the Iriſk to Chriſlianity, and died ia 
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bruce, with a ſmall force, to invade Ireland. He landed in the North, 
and was joined by a great number of the Iriſh. He took and burnt Dun- 
dalk, and drove moil of the Engliſh: from Ulſter. After ſome other con- 
queſts, he ravaged the whole kingdom from ſea to ſea; but, for want of 
roviſions, he was obliged to march back to Ulſter, where he kept a court. 
Soon after he went into Scotland for freſh ſupplies, and, on his return, 
was crowned King of Ireland at Dundalk, and very nearly made himſelf 
maſter of Dublin. But at length he was defeated and ſlain by Berming - 
ham, the Engliſh general. i Do Rad | Tha 
Several rebellions and commotions took place in Ireland, but were ſup- 
prefied by the activity of their governors. But ftill the Iriſh bore impa- 
tiently the reſtraint of the Ehyliſh government, which induced King 
Richard the Second to make two voyages to Ireland in perſon, in ordert 
to make an entire conqueſt of that iſland. He appeared to uſe no foree, 
and dazzled the natives by the iplendor of his court, and beſtowed knight- 
hood on ſeveral of their Chiettains. He ſeemed to have gained the af- 
fections of the people intirely, and returned to England. But he had no 
ſooner left the coaſt, than he found that the humility and reverence of 
the Iriſh was but feigned, for they again infeſted the Engliſh borders, and 
flew Lord Roger Mortimer, then Lord Lieutenant and heir apparent to 
the crown. Kouſed with indignation, the King patied over again into 
Ireland in 1399, propoſing to make a complete conqueſt ; but in his paſ- 
fage his great army was much diſtreſſed tor want of proviſions and car- 
riages; and all theſe preparations and refoiutions were rendered ineffectual 
by the arrival of the-)nke of Lancaſter in England, who obliged the Ring 


to return, where he ſoon afterwards loſt his crown and lis life 
The affection of the iriſh for the Houte of York ſtill continued; ant 
they-in vain endeavoured to aſſiſt the attempts of Simnel and Warbeck, 


two pretended ſons of &.dward IV, in the reign of Henry VII. 


King Henry VIII. ruled Ireland by ſupporting its Chieftains againit 
each other. He aſſumed the ritie of King of Ireland,. which produced 
2 more perfect ſubmiſſion to his government, than any of lis predeceflors 
had enjoyed. But difficultjes ioon after ſprung from a patty being 
formed in Ireland, by the Pope and the Houſe of Auitria. During the 
reign of Mary, however, the Iriſh were quiet; but when Elizabeth ſuc- 
deeded to the throne, a moſt formidable rebellion broke out. The Irith 
were ſupported by forces from Spain, who poſſeſſed themſelves of Kinſale, 
by the affiſtance of the Karls of Tyrone and Tyreonnel. Theſe baffled the 
ettorts of the harl of Efiex, but were routed by the Lord Deputy Mount- 
joy before Kinſale, and the Spaniards were compelled to leave the king- 
dom; The Earl of Tyrone toon after ſubmitted to the Lord Depaty 
upon his knees, and was pardoned by Queen hlizabeth, in 160 2. 8 
King James iſſued a commiſſion of grace in 1666, and confirmed the 
poſſeſſions. of the Ir iſh againſt all claims of the crown. But at this very 
time, the Earls of I'yrone and Tyrconnel, Maguire, O-Cahan, and al moſt 
all the Iriſn of Ulſter, entered into a conſpiracy to ſurprize the caſtle 
of Dublin, and murder the Lord Deputy and council. Their plot was 
leon diſcocered; Tyrone, Tyrcouncl, and Maguire, fled their country, 
and made loud complaints, that they had withdrawn themſelves on ac- 
count of religious diſputes and injuſtice as to their rights and claims, 
The King cleared theſe points by a public declaration; aud, on the flight 
of theſe conſpirators, they were all outlawed, In 1608, Sir Cahir O-Dog 
barty was inſtigated into rebellion by the intrigues of the fugitive Backs, 
and by the affurance of ſpeedy aids from Spain; but, after five months of 
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various ſucceſs, he was killed, and ſome of his adherents were taken and 
executed. The attainders of the Jriſh rebels, in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, and about 511, 405 acres in the counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, 
Coleraine, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, being veſted in the Crown, 
enabled the King to wake that Proteſtant plantation in the North of Ire- 
land, which now, from the moſt rebellious province in the kingdom, is 
become the moſt quiet and reformed. . En e 
The maſſacres in the reign of Charles I, proved fatal to the intereſts 
of England. The Roman Catholics were influenced by their prieſts to 
hope the reſtoration of the Popiſh religion in its utmoſt —— and 
the repoſſeſſing of the fix counties. In order to accompliſh theſe projects, 
they entered into a plot to maſſacre all the Proteſtants in the kingdom. 
But the diſcovery of their plans prevented Dublin from falling into their 
hands, though, in 1641 many thouſands were murdered. The rebels, 
however, were totally ſubdued by Oliver Cromwell, and ſeveral eſtates 
„ d The affairs of Ireland continued quiet during the reign of 
5 Char es Il. RET ; 
The favours of King James II. to thoſe of his own religion in Ireland, 
- ence more exalted the Papiſts of that kingdom; who began to attempt the 
control of the Proteſtants, All the eſtates, forfeited by former rebel- 
lions, were reſtored, and many other laws made for the deſtruction of the 
. The kingdom, however, was again reduced by King 
William, and the eſtates of the Iriſh nobility and gentry were forſeited at 
the Revolution. gn 9 
It was not, however, thought proper to put the acts of Parliament 
againſt Ireland into execution too vigorouſly, leſt the Roman Catholics 
ſhould be compelled to leave the Kingdom. In the following reigns, ſome 
favourable regulations were occaſionally adopted; but ſtill the Iriſh trade 
was circumſcribed by very narrow. limits. The wool manufactory, and 
the exportation of proviſions, were reſtrained by ſtrict laws. Theſe difh- 
culties were much increaſed by the breaking out of the American war, by 
which the diſtreſſes of the poor were conliderably increaſed. Murmur 
aroſe, and attempts were made to induce the Engliſh Parliament to grant 
them relief. Theſe proved unſucceſsful. Not long after, a large body of 
the King's troops were ordered tor remove from Ireland to America, upon 
which, a conſiderable number of Iriſh gentlemen, farmers, tradeſmen, and 
other perſons, formed themſelves into volunteer companies, to protect their 
country from foreign invaſion. By degrees, theſe armed aſſociations be- 
came numerous and well diſciplined; and it was ſoon evident, that they 
were deſirous of aſſerting their own rigts, as well as of repelling the at- 
tacks of their enemies. | | | 
Ia May 1779, the Britiſh Parliament recommended the diſtreſſes of Ire- 
land to his Majeſty's ſerious conſideration. This was followed by addreſſes 
from the Iriſh Parliament, wherein they declared, that the granting of a free 
trade could alone fave Ireland from ruin. The ſincerity of the members 
| however was doubted ; and a mob afſembled in a moit tumultuous and 
daring manner, before the Parliament Houſe, in Dublin, crying out for a 
free trade, and a ſhort money bill. In conſequence of this, two Iriſi 
money-bills of ſix months only were ſent to England: when they paſſed the 
Great Seal, our government did not ſhew any diſſatis faction. 
After ſome oppoſition and deliberation, and, after ſeveral debates had 
taken place. the miniſtry thought it moſt adviſeable to repeal all the ob- 
nox Gus acts, and bring in ſuch bills as were calculated to afford the moſt 
effe tuul commercial relief to the people of Ireland. The exportation of 
wool was * longer prohibited; and a trade between the Iriſh and Ame- 
5 Ti68, 


Patriot 


flouſay 
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rica, the Weſt Indies, and the Britiſh Settlements on the African coaſt, was 
allowed to be carried on, under the fame reſtrictions to which Great 
Britain was ſubject. The prohibitions for exporting gold coin and enabling 
the Iriſh to become members of the Turkiſh company, were afterwards 
removed. Such was the general purpoſe of the new acts. 1 250 
To enter fully into the various parts of theſe bills, which were brought 

in by Lord North, would far exceed the narrow limits to which this account 
is neceſſarily confined. The juſtice and propriety of the miniſter's conduct 
was ſufficiently evinced by the applauſe with which theſe” reſolutions 
were received in Ireland, where the higheſt encomiums were paſſed on 
the miniiter, who was ſtyled the Great Advocate of that kingdom. 

A free trade, the firſt grand object of every patriotic Iithman's wiſhes, 
was thus obtained. The zeal for reformation, however, was not ſatisfied, 
Its ardours emed to acquire new fuel; and it began to ſhew itſelf ſtill 
active in purſuing the redreſs of important and conttitutional grievances, 
The ſpirit of the nation was high, and a perpetval mutiny-bill was loudly 
demanded, and at length paſſed. County-meetings, and meetings of the 
armed affociation, next took place, in which the ſupremacy of the Bratiſh 
parliament was denied, and the members were initructed by their conſti- 
tuents, co promote the eſtabliſhment of the independency of their own 
legiſlature, and of their Judges, to abolith all ſinecure places, and en- 
deavour to obtain a limited mutiny-bill. 1 55 8 | 

In conſequence of theſe aſſemblies and declarations, an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt was made in both Houſes of Parliament to limit and explain the 
mutiny-bill. Soon after which, on February 15, 1782, a meeting of the 
repreſentatives of one hundred and forty-three corps of volunteers, of the 
Province cf Ulſter, was held at Dungannon; and it was declared, that a 
claim of any body of men, except the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland, to make laws to bind that Kingdom, was illegal, and unconſtitu- 
tional ; that an unlimited mutiny-bill was a grievance ; that a citizen, by 
learning the uſe of arms, did not abandon any of his civil rights; and that 
it was their decided and unalterable determination to ſeek a redreſs. of 
grievances by every conſtitutioal method. At the ſame time, they de- 
clared their a — of the relaxation of the penal- laws againſt their 
Roman Catholic fellow - ſubjects. | 

Mr. Grattan, who had before moved for a limited mutiny-bill, with no 
better ſucceſs, now attempted to gain the conſent of the Houle of Commons, 
to addreſs his Majeſty on the independence of the Iriſh Parliament. This 
Patriot was not. dauuted by a ſecond repulſe, but urged lis countrymen 
not to deſiſt until they had obtained the object of their puiſuit; and, on 
the ſixteenth of April, he-again moved a declaration of rights, in form of 
an addreſs to the throne, which after ſome debate was agreed to, without 
a diviſion, in the very ſame ſeſſion in which the majority of the Houſe had 
voted againit ſuch a meaſure. - | | 

In the addreſs, the freedom of Ireland was aſſerted, and the Indeper- 
dence of the Lords and Commons vindicated. The perpetual mutiny-act, 
and the cuſtom of ſuppreſſing and altering bills in the council of Ireland, 
were mentioned as grievances; and the whole concluded with declaring, that 
the people of Ireland had never defired to ſhare the treedomot England, with- 
out a determination to ſhare her fate in proſperity and adverſity, in war and in 
peace, as it was their ſettled reſolution to ſtand and fall with the Britiſh nation. 

Theſe ſpirited exertions of Mr. Grattan did not go unrewarded. The 
Iriſh did not, with a diſgraceful jealouſy, adopt the mode of treating their, 
Patriots, which the Athenians too frequently praftiled. A grant of fifty 
fouſand pounds was voted by Parliament to Mr, (rattan; and neyer did 
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the efforts of an individual receive more unanimous applauſe, or a morg 
honourable reward. xg {47 | | | 
Civil liberty, however, did not ſo wholly engage the attention of the Iriſh, 
but that the principles of toleration began to be generally admitted, and ( 
ſeveral acts of reſtraint relative to the Roman Catholics were repealed. 
While Ireland was making theſe ſtruggles to emancipate herſelf from : 
oppreſſion, her compaſſion was excited by the diſtreſsful ſituation of the J 
citizens of Geneva, who had long ſuffered dreadful hardſhips, on account of 1 
the tyranny of their Senate and Magiſtrates. But as the part of this volume J 
which contains the narrative of the tranſactions at Geneva was printed off 
before the account reached England, it may not prove unentertaining to 
the reader to relate the circumſtances which induced them to apply to the 
Iriſh for an aſylum. _ | ' EE, 
The original conſtitution of Geneva, as has been already remarked , 
placed the executive power in the general council, which conſiſted of an 
aſſembly of all the citizens and burghers; but in proceſs of time the pri- 
vileges of the people were diminiſned, and the influence and weight of the 
Magiſtrates were greatly decreaſed. The Democratic party complained, 
but in vain; for the Senate, inſtead of liſtening to their complaints, con- 
tinued occaſionally to levy taxes without ever aſking the conſent of 
the general council, and puniſhed thoſe who oppoſed their decrees. 
The murmurs of the people at laſt roſe to ig high a pitch, and the re- 
petition of conteſts was ſo frequent, that it was reſolved, that a regular 
code of laws ſhould be formed, which might ſerve as the foundation of 15 
authority for the rulers, and as the ſtandard of obedience for the people. 


But this excellent plan was defeated by the intrigues of the Ariſtocracy, * 
and the Magiſtrates employed the moſt unjuſtifiable methods of the ſup- bi. 

port and increaſe of their authority, while their public narratives repre- Ks 
lented them as greatly injured by the oppoſition and obſtinacy of their "oh 
fellow-citizens. At length it was determmed to apply to, foreign powers vn 
for their interpoſition. France and the ariſtocratic Can:ons of Bern and ſhot 


Zuric interfered ; but, inſtead of appeaiing the ſtorm, they only increaſed WM _ tat 
its violence. In 1782, the French King declared he ſhould leave the re- 5 
ſtoration of peace to the Cantons; but, in the May of the following year, 
twelve thouſand troops belonging to the crown of France, the Suit n P 
Cantons, and the king of Sardinia, formed a blockade round Genera, and ＋ 
were at length admitted within their walls. The conſequence of which 1 
was, that the mediating powers immediately began to draw up a code of laws, fd. 
which were ſo little conſiſtent with the independence of tle ſtate, that a 
great number of the citizens reſolved to leave their country, and take ſhel- 
ter where they might enjoy liberty, unmoleſted by foreign invaders, 
and no longer be jubject to the tyranny of their own Magiſtrates. 

By the interference of the Earl of Abingdon, tome attempts were made 
to intereſt the Britiſh miniſtry in the fate of this unfortunate republic. 
But the hands of admini tration were too much crowded with buſineis, in 
which they were more intimately concerned, to be able to make any great 
exertions. They next reio:ved to attempt to procure a reſidence in Ire. 
land. There they were more ſucceisful. I heir agents immediately pro- 
cured them ſettlements, and they met with the moſt liberal encouragement 
from the government, from the nobility, and from the nation at large. In The 


an aſſembly of the delegates of the thirty · four corps of volunteers, of the. its 

Province of Leinſter, it was ſoon after unanimouſly reſolved, That the 5 
virtuous citizens of Geneva, who ſought in that Kingdom an aſylum fron The 
+7 $54 . 8 * gce p. 144. £ 2 
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tyrann and oppoſition, merited the higheſt commendation; aud that thoſe, 
who eitabliſhed themſelves among them, fliould receive their utmoſt atten- 
tion and ſupport upon every occaſion. | | | 
Such were the meaſures which the noble and independent ſpirit of the 
Geneveſe induced them to purſue ; and ſuch was the ſucceſs with which 


they were attended, Long may they enjoy their new habitations with 
peace, and liberty! and may the lovers ot freedom always find an aſylum, 
when tyranny would tear from them their deareſt rights and moſt ſolid en · 
joyments : | e 
Soon after the commencement of the Marquis of Rackingham's adminf- 
ſtration, the affairs of Ireland were again debated in the Engliſh houſe of 
Commons. A motion was made by Mr. Eden, who was in oppoſition, 
and had juſt returned from Ireland with the Earl of Carliſle, to whom he 
had been ſecretary, in order to repeal an act of the 4th of George III, of 
which the purport was, to {ecure the dependency of Ireland, and to declare 
the right of the Britiſh Parliament to make laws to bind that kingdom. 
But this motion was Joon withdrawn, on Mr. Secretary Fox's declaring, 
that it was the intention of the new miniſtry to adopt the moſt ſubſtantial 
and laſting remedies for ſettling diſturbances . which had ariſen in tre- 
land, and relieving the diſtreſſes and grievances of which the natives com- 
plained. Ty. ; 
FX meſſage from his Majeſty to the Houſe of Commons followed, which 


recommended to its ſerious conſideration the preſent ſtate of Ireland; and 


the ſame meſſage was delivered two days after to the Houſe of Peers by 
Lord Shelburne, who aſſerted the unſhaken loyalty of the Iriſh, and the 
neceſſity of immediate attention to their affairs. . Toe” c 
Five days had only elapſed, after this meſſage, when Mr. Grattan's mo- 
tion for a declaration of rights paſſed in the [rith Houſe of Commons; and 
two days after, the Britiſh Houſes of Parliament entered into an examina- 
tion of the ſtate of the ſiſter Kingdom. | | 
After much debate, it was reſolved, that an act of the 6th of George I. 
ſhould be repeated; that the conneQion of the two Kingdoms ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, by mutual conſent, on a folid balis; that the perpetual 
mutiny bill ſhould be repealed, and another of a temporary nature ſhould 
de paiſed; and that the apparent juriſdiction of the Britiſh Houſe of Peers 
ſhould be giren up. | | | & | 
| Thete conceſſions did not fully and univerſally ſatisfy all parties in Tre- 
land. It was contended, by Mr. Flood, that the legal principle of right 
mould have been renounced, as well as the obnoxious act repealed ; while 
Mr. Grattan declared, that the repeal with its concurrent circumſtances 
amounted to iv full and unequivocal renunciation of the claims of the 
Britiſh Parliament. | | 
Before the cloſe of the ſeſſion, an attempt was made, by the Earl of 
Abingdon, to bring in a bill, aſcertaining the right of the Britith Parlia- 
ment to paſs larys to regulate and control the external commerce or foreign 
trade of Ireland, and all other parts of the Britiſh dominions. This bil, 
howeyer, was deemed impolitic, and not permitted to be brought into 
the Houle. N | | 
In March, 1783, the inveſtiture of the Knights of the order of St. Patrick 
took place at Dublin Caſtle, and the Inſtallation followed a few days atter. 
The grant of this order was receired with great ſatis faction, and juſtly 
elteemed a diſtinguiſned mark of Royal favour to the Kingdom of Ireland. 
A reform in Parliament now ſeemed to ineroſs the attention of Ireland. 
The delegates of the volunteer eorps met, aud a committee of correſpon- 
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dence was appointed. Letters were addreſſed to ſeveral noblemen and 
gentlemen on this ſubject, whoſe anſwers have been laid before the public, 

[o follow theſe writers through their long chain of reaſonings, cannot be at. 
tempted in a work of this nature; nor is it paſſible to relate the various 
debates which have taken place at the frequent meetings of the delegates, 
which were held for the good of their country. | 12 
In March, 1784, Mr. Flood moved for leave to bring in a bill, to re- 
medy certain defects in the repreſentation of Parliament. The bill, how- 
ever, was thrown out at the ſecond reading, by a majority of 74. In 
this ſeſſion ſome new regulations were made reſpecting franking, which 
have ſince been adopted in England; and a motion for granting proteCtiog 
duties, fimilar to thoſe under which the Britiſh woollen manufactures 
were firſt brought to maturity, was rejected. This failure rouſed the ma- 


nufacturets, and a riotous mob entered the Houſe of Commons, and in- 


tulted the members who had voted againſt the proteCting-duties. The 
news-papers had teemed with libellous abuſe and inflammatory paragraphs 
for ſome time before, on which the printers of papers were reliricted by 
ſome very ievere laws, which were very ill relſhed by the common peo- 


ple. But theſe tumults, and the diſtreſsful ſtate of the poor, produced 


very melancholy conſequences, and rendered . emigrations fo frequent, 
that it was repreſented to the Houſe of Commons, that ſome immcdiate 
meaſures ought to be adopted, in order to check this evil in its infancy, 
ut, however, the poor ſtill continued to deſert their native land in 
. great numbers. | - e 99 
A reform in parliament ſtill appeared the grand object, which the 
Volunteer corps (numbered at a national review, in this year, 1784, 
at o, ooo men) hoped to accompliſh - ©: | 8 223 
In June, ſome very ſpirited reſolutions paſſed at the meeting of the 
frecholders of Dublin, who agreed to preſent a petitien to his majeſty 
for a redreſs of grievances. In July, the Lord Lieutenant was addreſſed to 
tranſmit it, which he aſſured them he would do; but, at the ſame time, 
he ſhould be under the neceſſity of accompanying it with the moſt pointed 
diſapprobation. Tam 5 . 15 
In coniequence of this declaration, the Lord Lieutenant was violently 
inſulted at the theatre; and the Magiſtrates exerted their-power'in vain, 
The inhabitants of Dublin reſolved not to import Engliſh . commodities, 
and tarred and feathered ſeveral, who refuſed to comply with tlieir wiſhes 
in this particular, In order to render the: ſcene of confuſion more com- 
. plete, the vc Agnda gangs, called Ormond: and Liberty Boys, began to 
commit nightly depredations on all who were. ſo unfortunate as to meet 
on ; and attempted to renew the inhuman practice bf maiming and 
oughing | . wy ; 
Ihe volunteers aſſiſted the magiſtrates in endeayouring to quell theſe 
_ diſturbances, and publiſhed their abhorrence of theſe licentious and ille- 
gal proceedings. But till, an immediate reform in Parliament con- 
tinued to be the darling wiſh of almoſt every individual, as well as the 
general topic of converſation. But toleration in affairs of religion ſeemed 
to gain ground; for the difſenters in the North ſubſcribed to build. a 
Popiſh chapel for their poor Roman Catholic neighbours; and, after a re- 
view of the volunteer corps, the delegates at Belfaſt. addreſſed Lord 
Charlemont to endeavour, by his weight and intereſt, to extend the right 
of ſuffrage for members to ſerve in Parliament. His Lordſhip, ; however, 
refaſed, but in terms at once deciſive and reſpectful. ET ug Bp 
On the 1 * of July, the foundation of the new town of Geneva was 
Jaid, at the South-eaſt angle of Temple ſquare, on the crown lands, in the 
4 | „C WY og 4+ =. „„ i county 
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and county of Waterford. A grant of 50.000 pounds had been made ſome 
lie. time befqre for this purpote, and for defraymyg all incidental expences to 
at- which the diſtreſſed emigrants might be liable. * i 
ous On the ſecond of Auguſt a (dreadful affray happened in Dublin 
tes, between the Volunteers and the Regulars, which was occalioned by the im- 
1 prudence of ſome Engliſh officers, -who had taken jome improper liberties 
re- with the wife of an Inn-keeper. I he man happened to be a volunteer, and 
o,. on his making loud complaints their conduct was deemed a premeditated 
In inſult to the whole body. At length a letter from Lord Harrington paci- 
wich d the offended Iriſh, and the atiair terminated with the puniſhment of 
ting the delinquents. SN ID 5 l 
ures Dublin, however, ſtill continued a ſcene of confuſion. The importers 
ma- of Engliſh commodities ſtill ſuffered from the reſentment of the rabble; 
in- nor could the utmoſt vigilance of the civil power protect them. Nightly 
The murders and aſſaſſinations were not unfrequent. On the tenth of Auguſt, 
phs at a meeting of the county of Dublin, it was reſolved, though not unanty 
| by mouſly, to addreſs his Majeſty to diſſolve the preſent obnoxious Parliament; 
peo- and Lord Charlemont's aniwer to the Belfaſt delegates was then pronounc- 
iced ed to be highly inimical to the intereſt of the nation, as it tended to divide 
ent, the people at a period when they could only be reſcued from ruin by una- 
liate mmity.. 3 ee Seth N 
ncy. The Lord Lieutenant refuſed to preſent the petition of Belfaſt to tho 
d in uns; as he declared the meeting to be illegal; on which they applied to 
2 85 r. Pitt, who likewiſe declined the office, leſt he ſhould be ſùppoled a 
the friend to its contents. 9 55 N er 
784, \' Week, after week paſſed, and Dublin ſtill was all riot and confuſion. 
. People were tarred and feathered ; a nobleman's coach; which had been 
the made in England, was torn to pieces by the populace ; and three ſoldiers 
jeſty were killed in attempting to reſcue an officer who had been arreſted for 
d to debt, from the houſe of a bailiff, who was afterwards ſentenced to be 
ime, impriſoned fix months, for firing on them from his window. „ 
nted A national Congreſs, to which delegates were to be ſent from every 
13 county, was now ſummoned to meet. The Sheriffs called together the 
ntly Frecholders of Dublin on the twentieth of September, to chuſe delegates; 
vais. but ſome obſtructions were thrown in the way by the Attorney General, 
ries, who threatened to proſecute the Sheriffs, if they proceeded to any fuch 
iſhes election. Some time after, however, the meeting was held, and the dele- 
om- gates were choſen. $79 
n to ' The aſſembly of delegates at length met, in Dublin, on the twenty-fifth 
meet of October, and on the two following days. Colonel Sharman was voted 
and to the chair; and, after the gallery was cleared, the following reſolutione 
7 aſſed unanimouſly : | © 1 
rheſe I. That the Peophe, in the largeſt ſenſe of that word, have an undoubted 
ille- right to ſtate their. grievances,' to petition for a redreſs of them, and to 
con- 25.408 remedies for the fame, with that deference which is due to the 
the Legiſlature, and with that firmneſs which helongs to the People. II. That 
med this right belongs to the People, with peculiar extent and energy, on the 
id. a fubject of Parhamemary Re form; ſeeing that ſuch a defect as that now com- 
a re- plained of in the Legiſlature is incapable of remedy, but through the ex- 
Lord ertions of the People; and, if not reniedied, wonid deſtroy their ſhare in 
right the Legiſlature, and of courie the balance and freedom of the Conſtitution. 
ever, III. That, to combat this evil, the people have a right to confer with each 
I . other, the better to digeſt ſuch mode of redreis, and that the method of 
* fonterring, which moſt conduces to juſt inveſtigation, and is leaſt ſubject 
1 tne 7 80S F 6 
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70 diſorder, is beſt. IV. That the meeting in one place of perſons ſelefted 
by the people for that purpoſe, in preference to the meeting in multitudeg 
at various and difant places, is obviouſly moſt conducive to concord and 

found decifion. V. That a reform in the oy of the people in 
parliament is indiſpenſably neceſſary, VI. That we eſteem it fortunate, 
that in this great purſuit there is no imputation of the intereſt between the 


- Siſter Nations of Great Britain and Ireland; but that, on the contrary, a a 


reform of Parliament is equally-delired in each kingdom, by the wiſeſt and 
honeſteſt men in both. VII. That this appointment of this Aſſembly by 
the People, and the ſteps they have taken from time to time on the ſubject, 


_ - Have been conſtitutional, and calculated to procure the aid and co-opera- 


tion of the legiſlature in that ſalutary work. VIII. That this aſſembly do 
hereby: addreſs the counties, cities, and great towns, who have not yet been 
re ted therein, recommending it to each of them, reſpectively, to elect 
Delegates for that purpoſe, before the 2oth of January next; and do ex- 
hort them, as they reſpect their own conſiſtency, as they wiſh for the 
ſacceſs of a Parliamentary Reform, and as they tender the perpetual 
Hberty and proſperity of their country, to ſeize this opportnity of effect- 
- Ing that great and neceſſary confirmation of the conſtitution, - 

They then adjourned to the twentieth of January,' 1785. Who can 
pronounce, how theſe meetings will terminate? Whether they will prove 
advantageous or diſadvantageous, time alone can determine. Not a con- 
jecture ſhall be ſtarted here. To record the debates of that day, muſt be 
the province of ſome future Hiſtorian ; —and although theſe events arc 
wrapped in darkneſs, a wiſh may ſurely be breathed, that the rights of 
freemen may be infringed by no oppreſſion, and that a licentious luſt of 


change may not be miſtaken for a ſhift of reformation,” 


— 


* * * 
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MAN IS L E,, anciently MON A. 


HE ſſie of Man is ſituated in St. George's channel, between four 
; and five degrees of Weſtern longitude, and between fifty-four and 
Afty-five degrees of North latitude; it is about thirty miles long, and fifteen 
broad. The three kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland, may be 
feen from it, at the ſame time. | | 

It contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns, Caſtle Town is the me- 
tropolis of the ifland. Near it ſtands Sodor, from which the Biſhop takes 
the titie. Douglas has the beſt market, and a good harbour, It is the 
moſt frequented by foreign traders of any place in the iſle, and is a rich 
and populous town. Peel is defended by a caſtle, and of late years has 

begun to flouriſh. Ramſey is alſo a place of conſiderable commerce, oa 
account of its ſpacious bay. 3 


Arx, Sott, AvD PrRoDUcE.] The air is eſteemed good, and the people 
live to a great age. They are a mixture of Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh. 
The foil produces both corn and graſs ; and they have the ſame ſpecies of 
cattle as in England. Their exports confiſt in corn, wool, - hides, and tal- 
tow ;. but what uſed to add moſt to their wealth was, the free Er 
4 ? | | —— an 
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Ted and exportation of foreign goods, as the duties -did not extend to this 
1des illand till a few years ago. | akte | Tx 


and The Iſle of Man was a feudatory kingdom, held of the crown of Eng. 
5 land. The patronage of the biſhopric of Sodor proves it to have been very 
are, antient ; and it was, till annexed to the Britiſh crown, always 

the by its own prince, legiflature, laws, and cuſtoms. The ſirſt grant of this 
{£5.88 jitland, under which his Grace John Duke of Athol, and Charlotte, 
and Ducheſs of Athol, claimed it by lineal deſcent, was made to Sir ſohn 
by Stanley, and his heirs, in the ſeventh ycar of Henry IV. In order to 
ect, determine ſome family diſputes which had ariſen and been ſettled by a 
_ peeuntary conſideration paid by the earl of Derby, James I, in the ſeventg 
do year of his reign, regranted the ile to the Earl, upon whoſe death it 
cn deſcended to the late Duke of Athol by lineal deſcent, as heir-general to 
lect Lord Stanley, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Derby. The Duke died the Sth of 
ex. Junnuary, 1764 ; by whoſe death the iſland, under his Grace's ſettlement, 
the devolved upon the Ducheſs, his daughter and cnly child, and the Duke 
tual her huſband. In the beginning of the year 1764, a treaty was ſet on foot 
ect. for the purchaſe of the land, by the britiſh crown, from the proprietors. 


This treaty was concluded in the year 1765; and on the firſt of June, the 
ſame year, the Engliſh colours were hoiſted on the cattle, the ſovereiguty 
of that iſland being then annexed to the crown of Great Britain, and the 
inhabitants in every reſpect ſubject to the laws and cuſtoms of their fellow- 
jubjects. The purchale money paid to the noble proprietors, as com- 
penſation for ſurrendering to the crown ſuch privileges as were necet- 
ſary for preventing the miſchiefs which had ariſen: from the indepen- 
dency of the iſland, was 70,0001. but ſuch rights as were not thought 
neceſſary for that purpoſe were reſerved for the honour and advantage 
of the Athol family, 720 

The iſland was firſt planted by the Britons, The Scots ſubdued it, and 
after them the Danes and Normans ; but in the reign of Edward I. the 
Engliſh took poſſeſſion of it, and Henry IV, granted it to Sir John 
Stanley, ancelior of the Earls of Derby and his hews.. Epiſcopacy is 
eſtabliſhed here, but their Biſhop has no vote or ſeat in the Britiſh Houſe 
„ | | | 5 — 

The language of the common people is radically Erſe or Iriſh, but it is 
mixed with other languages. The natives amount to about 20,000, whb 
are inoftenfive and hoſpitable. In this iſland are ſome Runic Inſcriptions, 
which may amuſe the antiquary. 1 OP 4 


* 


SCILLY 18 


CILLVIſlands are ſituated about forty miles Weſt of the Land's- end 
0 of England: they are but very imal!, and encompaſſed with dangerous 
rocks, which have been fatal to ſhipping, but there are ſome good harbeurs ” 
among theſe Iflands, which are reckoned part of the county of Cornwall, | 


ISLE or WIGHT. 


A | IGHT iſland, the antient Vecta, is a part of Hampthire, and lies 
; of | oppoſite to Portſmouth. It is about twenty miles long, and 
al twelve broad. The ſoil is very fertile, but of ſuch a nature, that the ſea 


makes great inroads on it, near the coatt, the air of which is remarkably 
pure, diverſified with fertile hills and vallies, woods. and champaign. The 
douth coaſt of the iſland, next the Englith channel, is almoſt every where 
ESE EE  Hounded 
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 fiderable perſonage. 
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bounded by Keep chalk cliffs. In this iſland are thirty pariſhes and, 


in 1777, the inhabitants amounted to 18,024. The chief town is Newport, 
which: ſtands nearly in the centre of the iſland. The river Medina is navi- 


gable at high water as high as Newport-quay, which is above five miles 


diſtant from the ſea at Cowes-Harbour, - About a mile from Newport 
Kand the ruins of Carrisbrooke-Caſtle, in which Charles I. was confined, 


The ſpace between the iſland and the coaſt of Hampſhire forms a mot 


JERSEY, GUERNSEY, ALDERNEY, 


and 8 ARK. 


IN the 5 Channel, are four iſlands ſubject to England, and in the 
1 dioceſe of 
. and Sark. Their fituation is near the co 


Wincheſter : their names are, Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney 
15 0 Normandy 4 Mount © 
Michael's bay. 75 ae 2 


IERSEV is about twelve miles long, fexen broad, and thirty miles in 


circuit. It is difficult of acceſs, owing to the ſurrounding rocks and ſhoals ; 
and is divided into twelve pariſhes, which contain about twenty thouſand 


inhabitants. The two principal towns are St. Helier and St Albian. The 


vallies are well cultivated, and the higher grounds and hills are covered 


Vith orchards, which produce ſeveral thouſand hogſheads of cyder in a year. 
Numerous herds of cattle and ſheep are fed here; and, though they are 


of a ſmall fize, their fleſh is very fine and well taſted. The honey is like- 
wiſe very excellent, and the wild fowl and fiſh” are both plentiful and 


The iſland is a diſtinct government, generally conferred on ſome con- 
n Elizabeth built a fine caſtle on it, which was 
enlarged and ſtrengthened by King Charles I. It gives the title of Earl or 
. ‚‚‚‚‚ ork of 


| * The iſland of GUERNSEY contains about twelve ſquare miles, and 


is divided into ten pariſhes. It is more fertile than Jerſey, but leis po- 
ꝓulous. The natives are mercantile, and in war: time fit out a great number 
of privateers. St. Peter- le port, the only harbour, is a tolerable haven, 
defended by two torts, and ſecured by a noble pier, begun in the reign of 
of King Edward I, and now forming a fine parade, from which is a tole;- 
able proſpect of the adjacent iſlands. It is an honourable government, and 

ves the title of Baron to the Earl of Aylesford, whole eldeſt fon is called 

rd Guernſey. SD EIS Ee 


The iſlands of ALDERNEY and SARK are dependent on Guernſey. 


The former is about eight miles in circuit, the latter ſomewhat lets. 


Alderney produces a remarkable fine, though ſmall breed of cows. The 


lands in general lie in common fields. The inhabitants are about one 


thouſand, and live in the town of Alderney, which contains about two 
hundred houſes, at ſome diſtance from a jmall harbour to the South, 
called Crabbie, fit only for the reception of ſmall veſſels. A long ledge 
of rocks, which runs to the Weſtward, called the Caſquets, renders the 


'navigation of theſe parts dangerous.' 'The narrow'channel between this 


iſland and the coaſt of Normandy, called the Race of Alderney, is rendered 
dangerous by the meeting of the two tides ; jet part of the French fleet 


ventured to make their eſcape through it, after their defeat by the Engliſh 
alf Cape la Hogue, in the year 1692. Sark is acceſſible only by _—_ 


* 
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and that but in two places, where there is a convenient place for —_— 


up the rocks, which every where ſurround it to a great height, and inclo 

a fine well watered ſoil, producing all the conveniences of life for its few 
inhabitants. The religion of all the four iſlands is that of the Church of 
England ; though formerly the inhabitants were. Calviniſts, 


* 
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HE dominions of the Grand Signior, uſually called Turkey, lies 
partly in Europe, partly in Aſia, and partly in Africa, 


- 


nE Er n X 
$1TUATION of KEY in Europe lies between the latitude of thirty- 


and EXTENT. and forty-nine degrees North, and is about ſix 
hundred miles in breadth ; and is between the longi- 


tudes of ſeventeen and forty degrees Eaſt, and is about one thouſand miles 


in length. 


Bou N DARIES. Bounded on the North by Ruſſia, Poland, and Sclavonia; 
on the South by the Mediterranean fea; on the Eaſt by Circaſſia, the Black 
ſea, and Archipelago ; and on the Weſt by the Mediterranean and the ter- 
ritories of the Venetians and Auſtrians. wy 

The Turkiſh territories in Europe may be confidered under the follow- 
ing ſeven principal diviſions : 


. 


I. On the North coaſt of the Black fea, part of the ancient Sarmatia. | 


II. North of the river Danube, part of the ancient Dacia. 
III. South of the Danube, part of the antient Myſia. 
IV. On the Boſphorus and Helleſpont, the antient Thrace. 
V. South of Mount Rhodope, or Argentum, the North part of antient 
Greece. | | 
VI. On the Adriatic fea, the antient Illyricum., h LN 
Rl In the Morea, the antient Peloponneſus, or South divifian of 
reece. | 


| Subdiviſion. Chief Towns, II Subdiviſions, Chief Towns. 


| 
1 Precop III. Widen 
7 — Tars Fry „ Nicopoli 
_ Baſchiſeria Sins 1} Siliftria 
Budziac Scopia 
| Oczakow | 
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ee Chief Towns. 1 Chief Towns 
eee f Strymer? ': ' RNaguſa re- 1 
et Macedonia a 0 CM, aa. ol; | public phi { Raguſa * . 
Theſſalß Salonichi — — rr rn — 
n Athens [VII. Corinthia Corinth - 
1. Ida, an { Thebes Argos - 0 
TI. Lepanto MI Argo Napoli de Ro- di 
VI. "IE : © { Chimera | . Sparta Miſera | eff 
1 4 — Olympia oy inica 
f Durazzo NH © Po Þ odon 
Albania | Dulce < || | Arcadia Coron x 
8 EL Dorino , 4 Ellis Patras "ME 8 — 
r $229, cc ONE. wn 
MounTarns-} The mountains of Turkey are the moſt celebrated in the 
the world: I. The Iron-Gate mountains, dividing Tranfilvania from Wal- the 
lachia aad Moldavia - II. Rhedopez. or Argentum, to the North of Ro- fro 
mania: III. Mount Athos, celebrated for its toftineſs; and for the number or 1 
vf its monaſteries and cells, in which live ſome thouſands of monks, her- On 
mitt, and anchorites : IV. Mount Pelton, which; as well as Athos, is in arc 
Macedenia: V. and VI. Parnaſſus and Helicon in Achata; Chimera in hib 
Albania. The Barbarians in their neighbourhood have given them dif- mu 
_ Rivers.) The chief rivers are, the Nieper, deſcending from Ruſſia: = 
the Bog, the Nieſter, and the Pruth, all deſcending from Poland: the E 
Danube, defcending. from Germany, which pathng through Hungary, the) 
Wallachra, and Bulgaria, falls into the Black- Sea, which alſo receives tun; 
the Nieper, Bog, and.Nieſter: the Save and Morava empty themſelves the 
tto- the Danube, the former at Belgrade and the latter at Semandria, 2s yeal 
the Pruth does bel oe Falezin: the Unna and Drmo in Bofala, fall into ver) 
the Save on the South ſide: the Alauta deſcends through Wallachia in 1 
tkbe Danube; and-the Mauriza runs Southward through Romania, and un « 


falls into thc Northern part of the Egean-ſea, or Archipelago.” 
Ss. The ſeas of Turkey are the Euxine and Black-ſea ; the Paus mad 


Meotis, or fea of Aſoph : the lea of Marmora : the /Egean-ſea, or Archi- 1 
pelago: the Ionian- ca, between Sicily and the Morea, and the Levant, no 
the &@it end of the Mediterranean-iea. "mn 5 pure 
Gur ens or BA vs.] The principal gulphs or bays are thoſe of Salonichi Gr 
or Theſfalonica, Conteſſa, Magneſa, Gueretto, Smyrna, Epheſus, Satalia, rane 
Lepanto, kngia, Napoli, Colochina, Samos, Stanchio, and Negropont in doin 
the Archipelago. 5 | = 
2 e q bs Taka bo 5 then 
STREIGH15.] The freights are thoſe of the Dardanells and Helleſpont, upon 
dad the Boſphorus, the ſca of Marmora, lying between theſe ſtraights, 
* The Republic of Raguſa is not under the Turkiſh government. It is arr Ariftocratical 4 
ſtate, governed by the nobility, from whom a rector 15 choſen monthly, The Grand ih 


Signior is their principal protector; but they endeavour to keep on good terms with all the 
veigbbouring ſtates, They are ſo jealous of their freedom, that the gates of the city, 
«hich is only two miles in circumference, are open but for a few hours jo the da). 
1 hey -profeſs the Romith religion; but Greeks, Armeniaos, and Turks, are toleratcd. 
They tpeak the Sclayonian and Italian languages. They have many trading veſſels, and 
cep conſtamly at peace with the States of Barbary. They have five iſlands, of which dhe 
chief is Melida; and'the city of Gravela, in their tergrorics, Sud 

| : | ; R M5, 
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- Arms.} The Grand Signior's arms are Vert, a ereſeent, Argent, creſted 
with a turbant, charged with three black plumes of herons quills, with this 
motto, Doner totum impleat orbem.“ | | | -1 


- NoniLtty.] They are not hereditary., The Beglerbegs, Beys, Baſſas, 
| and great officers, are all flaves, bred up in the ſeraghos ; and, when they 
die, their honours die with them; and all they poſfeſs is confiſcated to 
the Grand Signior, who fometimes allows their children a part of theſs 
effects. | 6 $i 555 8 


TRAVELLING LoDGlnGs, AND DIVERSIONS. ] They travel on horſeback 
or on foot with the caravans, which uſually conſiſt ot eight hundred or a 
thouſand horſes and camels. They move about three miles an hour, and 
lodge at caravanſeras; which are houſes built round a ſquare, with cloy ſters 
underneath them for the entertainment of travellers. In theſe they dreſs 
their victuals, and feed their camels and horſes. If there are no caravanſeras, 
they lie in the open air, and keep a watch all night to protect their goods 
from the Arabs and other robbers. They have no beds, but lie on ſophas 
or raiſed floors about the room, which are covered with carpets and cuſhions. 
On theſe they alſo fit croſs-legged at their meals. Their domeſtic diverſions 
are cheſs. and drafts ; at which they never play for money, as that is pros 
hibited by the Koran. They alto entertain themſelves with their country 
mulic, which is not very harmonious; and amuſe themſelves with ſeeing 
girls, who are hired to dance, though they never partake of that amuſes 
ment themſelves. | | ; 3 „ 


HaBITSs AnD LEA XN ING.] The Turks drink no ſtrong liquor, yet 
they ſtupify themſelves with opium, and ipend the greater part of their 
tune in inactivity, as they uſe icarcely any exercile, and read little, beſides 
the Koran, and the comments of the clergy upon it. It is only of late 
years that they have had printed books, and the number of them is ſtill 
very inconfiderable. £ r 
The Turks are faid to be incapable of friendſhip towards a Chriſtian? 
un outward ſhew of civility towards them, therefore, is all that ſhould 
be expected. If any one depends on them in any emergency, they will 
certainly deceive him. If he has purchaſed them, and thinks that he hag 
made them his ſure friends by preſents, they muſt be bought again and 
again, if there is any freſh occallon for them. Nothing is negotiated in 
Turkey without preſents; and there even juſtice and injuſtice may be 
purchaſed: | 0 

It has frequently been faid, that they exceed the Chriſtians in tempe# 
rance, yet their great men ſometimes drink in private, or on pretence of 
doing it by way of phyſir. Their pride is inſupportable, eſpecially to- 
wards the Chriſtians, and thote of a different religion. For they eſleem 
themſelves alone wiſe, valiant, and holy; the reſt of the world they look 
upon as fools and reprobates, and uſe them accordingly. 75 


MeTaLs and Minerals. Turkey in Europe contains a great variety 
1 mines; and its marbles have long been eſteemed the moſt beautiful ia 
he world.“ N 5 


VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTIONS. ] Beſides garden herbs, this country 
produces oranges, lemons, pomegranates, grapes, figs, almonds, olives, 
and cotton; together with ſeveral other drugs, which are not common to 
ay other part of Kurope,' | . 

51 | ArxlMmats] 
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delrored. The Grand Signior, and all the Miniſters of the Port, at 
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Anus. J The horſes are both ſerviceable and beautiful ; the black 


cattle are large; and the goats are a molt valuable part of the creation to 
the iababitants. Near Bagdad are very large eagles, whoſe feathers are 
uſed in the Turkiſh arrows. Almoſt every kind of fowl and quadruped, 
indeed, is to be found in this diviſion of Europe. 


67 Cus tosirIES.] In Antient Greece, now called Turkey, every ſpot 


almoſt has been celebrated by pocts or hiftorians, ſo that there are few 
Places which are not worthy the attention of a traveller. Among a 
multitude of particulars, there are ſtil] to be ſeen the Trophonian-cave in 
Livadia ; the ancient Bœotia; the Caſtalian Spring, with a flight of mar- 
ble . ſteps, on mount Parnaflus ; the ruins of the Temple of Apollo at 
Caſtri ; the ruins of. Neptune's Temple, on the iſthmus of Corinth, and 
the theatre, ' where the Iſtmean games were celebrated, are ſtill viſible, 
Athens is ſtill a fruitful ſource of magnificent and beautiful remains. It 
contains, at prefent, about ten thouland inhabitants. In the acropolis, 
or fortreſs of Athens, which is a very ſteep rock, is the propyleum, or 
entrance; the Parthenion, or Temple of Minerva the Virgin; and ano- 
ther temple, ſeparated into three diviſions, one ſacred to Minerva, pro- 
tectreis of the city, another to Erecthene, an ancient King of Athens, 


and the other to the daughter of one of their Princes; which all merit ex- 


amination. | 5 
This city formerly extended, round the Acropolis, to a circuit of up- 


wards of twenty miles, and was adorned by many beautiful and magnifi- 
, the 


cent buildings. Of theſe there ſtill remain the veſtiges of the temples of 
upiter Olympius, of 'Theſeus, and of Diana Agrotera, the Poicile, ti 
thorn of Demoſthenes, | as it is commonly called, the Megora, the 
Temple of the Winds, the aqueduct of Adrian, the theatre, the monu- 
ment of Philopappus, and ſeveral others, which cannot be mentioned in 


theſe confined limits. 


CirrEs. ] CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital of this vaſt Empire, is fre- 
quently c#1-d, by way of eminence, the Port. It is fituated on the Euro- 
pean fide o, the Boſphorus, and was built on the ruins of the Ancient By- 
Zantium, by Conſtantine the Great. Its ſituation in point of trade and 

pfpect is the fineſt in the world; and the antiquities it contains are ſcarcely 
to be eled. The city. itſelf is twelve miles in circumference, and the 
ſuburbs are at leaſt of equal dimenſions. lt is of a triangular figure, and 
contains between ſeven and eight thouſand inhabitants, who are Greeks, 
Armenians, Jews, and Turks. The ſeraglio is built upon the point ot 
one of the angles, which runs out between the Propontis, or ſea of Mar- 
mora, and the harbour. Below the palace, upon the declivity of the hill, 
are the gardens, on the ſpot, where it is ſuppoſed Old Byzantium ſtood. 
Hence is a charming view of the delightful coaſt of Aſia Minor, and the 
ſeraglio of Scutari. The moſque of St. Sophia, in this city, was once 


a Chriſtian church, and is ſaid, in many reſpects, to excel that of St. 
Peter's, at Rome. | 


Such was Conſtantinople; but on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, 1782, 4 
fire broke out, in a quarter of the city, fituated about the middle of the 
harbour, and burned, without intermiſſion, for ſixty-two hours, and with 
ſuch fury, that it ſtopped only at the ſea- ſide. It ſpread three miles in 
length, through one of the richeſt and' beſt inhabited ſtreets, | ſo that 
20.000 houſes were deſtroyed, and near 200, ooo inhabitants left deſtitute. 
Upwards of 530 moſques, 400 corn-mills, and 200 public ovens, were 
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ge G e wha do, i apy pul cling i anda, nx. a 
pollible, to alleviate the diſtreſs the N rs. Since this time, 
ng expence has been 1] to reſtore this part of the city to its priſtine. 
beauty. FFF e 

Co xs] The coins of Turkey arc Zingerlees, worth two dollars two- 
thirds, and Tomilees, worth two dollars and an half; the Aſper, in 
nic they keep their acconnts, of which the value is an, balf:penny; 
the Parar, which is three Aſpats. 7 Parars, make a dollar 3 ot-which 
: Zelote, is two*thirds. The gold and filver coins of all countries are cur- 


rent at Conſtantinople. 


1URKISH or GRECIAN ISLANDS. 


YEGROPONT, tlie antient EUBOEA, ſtretches from the South- 
TN Eaſt to the North-Weſt, on the Eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or.Liva» 
in, from which it is ſeparated by a narrow channel called 1 
The iftand is ninety miles long, and twenty-five broad in the wideſt part. 
Negropont, of Egripos, the chief town of the iſland, is ũtuated thirty-four 


niles North of Setines or Athens, in thirty-one degrees thirty minutes 
North latitude, and joined to that part of the continent of Greece where 
Amis ſtood.” Here uſually lies a fleet of Turkiſh gallies, and the Captain» 
Bfſa, or Admiral of the Tutkiſh fleet, is Viceroy of this iſland, and the 
afjacent continent of Greece. The ifland abounds in corn, wine, and 
fut; butt what is moſt taken notice of here is the uncommon tides 


r or ſea between the iſland and the continent. From the three 
0 


alt days of the old moon, to the eighth day of the new moon, they are 
regular; on the ninth day they begin to be irregular, and flow. twelve, 
lurteen, or fourteen times in twenty-four hours, and ebb as often. 

II. LEMNOS, or STALIMENE, is ſituated in the North part of the 
Egean ſea or 1 It is almoſt a ſquare, and is about twenty - 
ie miles in length and breadth. It produces corn and wine, but the 
rincipal: fouree of their trade is a mineral earth, called Terra Lemnia and 
Terra Sigillata, from a ſeal which the Turks put upon every parcel. It 
s faid to be ſerviceable in healing wounds, e e, and ſtopping 
lines, Into this iſland the poets fergn' that Vulcan fell from Heaven, 

III. TENEDOS, a little iſland oppoſite to Troy, in Natolia, behind 
wich it is ſaid the Grecian fleet retired while the Trojans broke down 


lieir walls in order to let in the fatal wooden horſe. 


IV. SKYROS, or SCIRIO, lies about ſeven leagues North-Eaſt of 
Negropont, ſo named from its rugged and uneven ſurfuce. It is about 
ty miles in circumference, In it ſtood the temple of Pallas, who was 
atronefs and protectreſs of it. There are ſtill pillars and other ruins of 
lis edifice remaining. 1585 | N 10 
V. LESBOS, or MYTILENE, is fitnated a little Weſt of Elea, on the 
taſt of the Leſſer Aſia; it is about fifty miles long and twenty broad. The 
def town, Caſtro, was antiently Mytilene. Of this iſland Theophraſtus and 
tanios, diſciples of Ariſtotle, were natives; as was the famous Arion, 
lo, as poets ſing, charmed the Dolphin with his muſic. Epicurus alto 
kd lectures here; and ſome fay Ariſtotle. Pigtacus, one of the ſeven 
| | EY 3 8 1 
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| oblige the natives to fell it to their agents at the price which 


wiſe men, and Sa pho the poeteſs, were alſo natives of this iſland... Yet, 
riotwithſtanding 15 


ſo many philoſophers and great men reſided here, the 


- natives were 2 very profligate race, for ** to live like a Leſbian” was to 
paſs a life of debauchery. e det} CCR. 
VI. SCIO, or CHIOS, called by the Turks, Saki, or Sadici, lies near 


the Weſt coaſt of Ionia in the Leſſer Afia, about eighty miles Weſt of 
Smyrna, and is near one hundred miles in circumference. It is a rocky 


mountainous country, not a river or ſpring in it, and no corn hut what 
they fetch from Candia, or the continent of Aſia; but they 


t they have wine in 
great plenty. Onepion, the ſon of Bacchus, firſt taught the Chiots the cul- 
ture of the vine, and the firſt red wine is ſaid to have been made in this iſland : 


Virgil and Horace mention it as the beſt wine in Greece, The vineyards | 


in moſt eſteem are thoſe of Meſta, from which the antients had their Nectar. 
This /ifland alſo produces oil and ſilk; and they have manufactures of 
filk, velvet, gold, and filver ſtuffs ; but the moſt profitable produce of 


Chios is the muſtic, or lentiſk-tree, from which the gum called muſtic 


iſtues. The government in a'manner monopolize this COON. as the 
ey pleaſe 
to have it. The preſent inhabitants are Turks, Latins, and Greeks ; the 
Turks are about ten thouſand, the Latins three thouſand, and the Greeks 
an hundred thouſand. Their women are reckoned the greateſt wits, as 
well as beauties, in this part of the world, and are ſubject to no control. 
The Greeks are ſuffered to profeſs their own religion publicly, and to be 
governed by their o.] laws, for which a capitation-tax. is impoſed on 
them; by which the firft rank are obliged to pay yearly ten crowns, the 


next three crowns, and the meaneſt people two crowns and a half. In 


this ifland was born Ton the tragic poet, Theopompus the hiſtorian, Theo- 


critus the ſophiſt; and, according to the Chiots, Homer himſelf, They 


even pretend to ſhew us a place, which they call Homer's ſchool, at the 
foot of mount Epos. 5 n 


„ e SAMOS. He is, ſituated. nean the ebaſt of the Leb Alta; hlmolt 


oppoſite to Epheſus. It is ſcarcely ſeven miles from the continent, and 


is about thirty miles long, and fifteen broad. A chain of mountains runs 


through the middle of it, which are of white marble, but covered with 
earth, which produces fruit-trees and plants.' Juno, and Sanua the Sibyl, 
are ſaid to have been natives of this iſland, as well as Pythagoras and 
PolyTrates. The preſent inhabitants are chiefly Greeks, and Chriſtians, who 
are faid to hve in great freedom, being better uſed by the Turks; than. 
they: are in other places under their dominion, 8 


— 


Ibe country produces wine, oil, pomegranates, and ſilk. Their muſ- 


cadine wine is much adinired; the wool alto of Samos is very fine, and is 
purchaſed by the French. F 

The remains of antiquity in this iſland are numerous. The antient city 
of Samos, and the Temple of Juno, who was patroneſs of it, have been 


men celebrated. Several marble pillars, which once ſupported temples 
or Pporticoes, he in different places, and are neglected by the Turks. 


7 : 

VIII. PATMos lies ſouth of Samos, and is about twenty miles round. 
It is one of the barreneſt iſlands in the Archipelago, full of rocks and 
ſtony mountains, without trees or herbage, aud not a river or ſpring in 
the iſland which is not dry in Summer. "the haven of Scala, however, i3 
one of the moſt commodious ports in the Mediterranean, The Wonvent 


et St. Jchn 1 ſituated three miles South of Scala. The Hermitage 
& ' : W 3 8 & a | 5 £ | of 
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of the Apocalypſe, which depends on the convent, has a very mean #ppear- 


ance. The chapel is about eight paces long, and five broad. the : 
right of it is St. John's grotto, the entrance of which is ſeven feet high, 
with a ſquare pillar in the middle. . ee eee Let on i 
eing part, of thoſe in the Archi- 


IX. The iſlands of CYCLADES,. | 5 
pelago, are fo called, from their lying, in a circle about Delos, and are 
about fifty-in number. ba, M WAI t e e ee 2—s 


KX. DELOS, the center of the Cyclades, is ſituated in twenty-hine | 
degrees fifty minutes Eaſt longitude, and in thirty-ſeven degrees twenty- 


fix minutes north latitude, South of the iſlands of Mycone and Tyne, and. 
almoſt in the middle way between Afia and Europe. It is the leaſt of all 
the itlands, and is fix miles in circumference; but it was the moſt frequented 
on account of its being the place of Apollo's and Diana's nativity, to 
whom moſt magnificent temples were erected, public feſtivals inſtituted, - 
prieſts, ſacrifices, and choirs of virgins, maintained at thè expence of the. 
Grecian cities on the continent, as well as of the iſlands in the Archipe- 

lago. This ifland is now deſtitute of inhabitants, and only remarkable 
for its noble runs. „ nth FB aotoko Heres 24 
XI. PAROS is fituated between the iſlands of Naxia and Melos, Eaſt. 
longitude twenty-five degrees thirty minutes; North latitude thirty-fix 
degrees thirty- minutes. It is one of the leaſt of the Cyclades, ; but is re- 

markable for its fine white marble and the noble ruins upon it; but more 


for thoſe incomparable ſtatuaries, Phidias and Pra.iteles,* This iſland was 


dedicated to Bacchus, on account, of the excellent , wines it produced. 
The chief town of the iſland is Parechia, built on the ruins of the ancient 
Paros. In the walls of it are fine marble columns lying at length, and in 
every part of the town are architraves, pedeſtals, and other exquiſite pieces 


of carved marble, the remains of ancient Paros. 


XII. CERIGO, or CYTHEREA, is ſituated in twenty-three degrees 
forty minutes Eaſt longitude, and thirty-tive degrees forty minutes North 
latitude, South-Eaſt of the continent of the Morea. ' It is a mountainous 
rocky iſland, about fifty miles in circumference, remarkable only for being 
the birth-place of Venus, and of Helen, who was the occation of the 
hege of Troy. | | b. 


XII. SANTORINICIS, one of the moſt Southern iſlands in the Archi- 
pelago, thirty-five degrees forty minutes Eaſt loagitude, thirty- ſix degrees 
wenty minutes North latitude,. and about thirty-five miles in circumfe- 
rence. - It is a kind of pumice-ſtone rock, covered over with about a foot 
of earth, raiſed out of the ſea by a volcano, as were two or three other 
ſmall iſlands near it. Santorin firſt appeared in the year 1707. The vol- 
cano, which formed it, was preceded, in the adjacent iſlands, by violent 
convulſions and ſhakings of the earth, followed by a thick ſmoke which 
aroſe out of the ſea in the day, and flames of fire in the night, accompa- 
ted with a terrible roaring noiſe under ground, like that of thunder, or 
thefiring of cannon, * | 


XIV. RHODES is ſituated in twenty-eight degrees Eaſt longitude, and 
flirty-fix degrees twenty minutes North latitude, about twenty miles South- 
Veſt of the continent of the Leſs Afia, and is about fifty miles long, 'and 
twenty-five broad. This iſland abounds in good wine, fruit, and pro- 
ions of every kind but corn, which is imported from the neighbouring 
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At the mouth of Perg * 1.55 to be fifty fathoms 
the Coloſſus o date ef 2 wonders Rom the Aura 
One foot was laced on 4 2 the fer fogt on the 
other, io that ſhips paſſed (5. its legs; the face of this. figure re- 
preſented the ſun, to whom the image was dedicated. The height of it 
was ſeventy” cubits, which is about = kyndted thirty-five feet. It held 
in one hand, a li nt-houſe, for the directian of mariners. In this man- 
ner writers deſcribe the Coloſſus of Rhodes. The Rhodians: were once 
e moſt confiderable power in the Medi iterrapean, 2 19 laws for 
regulation of ay Non and n called th on Laws, by 
unten n matitime cauſes were decid all the dernde of the Roman cia 
Empire. The Knights of St. John 100 [gs bo obliged to retire Ric 
from Paleſtine, invaded this Wand, and took it from the 2 Turks about the her 
year 1308. They defended it againit all the power of that empire till the tity 
8 1522, when they were obliged to abandon it to th e force of the Ver 
ror Charles V. who afterwards conferred the ] id of Marrs © on the ſinc 
Knights, which fill remains in their poſſeffon. | B 


NV. CAN DIA, the ancient CRETE, called alſo REC ATOM POLIS, from tori 
its hundred cities, is ſituated between twenty-three and twenty-ſeven degrees | 
of Eaſt longitude, 755 between thirty-five and thirty-ſix degrees of North 15. 

latitude. Ki is two hundred miles long, and ſixty. broad, and almoſt equally 5 
diſtant from Eufepe, Aſia, and Africa, There are no confiderabte rivers 
in the iſland ; 22 is one of the largeſt. Mount Ida covers the middle 
and, at preſent, is for the moſt part a barren. Tock, with ſcarce a tree or 
any herbage upon it, The vallies, how: ever, are full of vineyards, olive- 
yards, myrtles, laurels, oranges, and lemons, intermixed with other fruits, 
and 7 corn-fields. Their wines, both white and red, are exquiſitely 
good. Jupiter was King of this iſland, and, perhaps, as ſome travellers 
ve remarked, never taſted better nectar than the juice of his own 


Ss 

Tac City of Candia or Mutium, the capital, is fituated on a bay of 
the ſea, about the middle of the North ſide of the iſtand, and was once 
a good harbour, but it is at preſent choked up. The ſiage of this city by 
the Turks continued twice as long as that of Fray, The Turks inveſted 
it in the beginning of the year 1045 ; the garriſon held out till the latter 
end of September 1669, and ſurrendered at laſt upon honourable terms, 
after they had heen ſtormed fifty-fix times. The Venetians loſt upwards 
of cho ws thouſand men, and the Turks above an hundred and eight) 

during the ſiege. 


| XVI. CYPRUS ifland is fituated in the Levant-ſea, between thirty -three 
and er degrees of Eaſt longitude, and thirty- four and thirty - ix de- 

grees of North latitude, oppolite to the coaſt of Syria and Paleſtine, from 
which it is not above thirty miles diſtant. It is about one hundred and fitty 
miles long. and ſeventy broad. The air is hot and dry, and not very 
healthful; the ſail produces corn, oil, cotton, ſalt, woo "ſome. ſilk, and 
wine, of "which the beſt grows at the foot. of Mount Olympus. The 
traffic of this itland is very conſiderable, as Conſuls from almoſt every 
European nation reſide here. While Cy s was in the hands of the 
Chrittians, it was well p-opled, and ha 13 ght hundred or a thouſand 
villages; but at preſent it is ſo thinly inhabfred that half the lands lie 
uncultivated. The inhabitants are Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, 
with 2 few Latin Chriſtians. The Sen are the moſt numerous. 


Cyprus 


TUREK ISH oz GRECIAN ISLANDS. 357 


Cyprus was anciently dedicated to Venus, who was thence named 
Venus Cypria, and Dea Cypri. The natives were repreſented as a volup- 


tuous people, who were votaries ſuitable to the Deity whom they adored. 
The chief town is Nicofia, which is the feat of the Turkiſh Viceroy, 


and was formerly the reſidence of its Kings. The chief mountain bears 
the name of Olympus, of which name there are ſeveral others in Turkey. 
Here are no ſprings or rivers, but ſuch as are produced by the annual 
rains. 


cians, Perſians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, Venetians, and Turks. 


Richard I, King of England, meeting with an inhoſpitable reception 


here, ſubdued the iſland, and transferred his right to it to Guy Lufignan, 
titular King of Jeruſalem, whoſe deſcendants transferred it to the State of 
Venice, from whom the Turks took it in the year 1570, and it has 
fince that time continued in their poſſeſſion. ; | 

Beſides theſe iſlands, there are others of leſs note: 1. Taſſo: a. Saman- 
drachi : g. Imbroſs: 4. Andros: g, Tine: 6. Zia: 7. Fhirmia : 8. Co- 
luri: 9. Engia: 10. Nicaria: 11. Naxia: 12. Milo: 13. Nia: 14. Morgo: 
15. Coos; 16. Stamapalia: 17. Namphio: and 11. Scarpanto. 


y. 


CHAPTER 


This iſland has been undef the dominions of the Egyptians, Phoni- 
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of North latitude, and between 25 and 148 degrees of Eaſt long}. 
- "tude, reckoned from the meridian of London; the extent from 
North to South being about four thouſand three hundred miles, and from 
Eaſt to Weſt about tour thouſand eight hundred miles; bounded by the 
Frozen ocean on the North, by. the Pacific ocean on the Eaſt, by the 
Indian ocean on the South, and on the Weſt by the Red ſea, the Levant, 
Archipelago, Helleſpont, Propontis, Boſphorus, the Black fea, the Palus 
Meotis, river Don, and a line drawn from that river to the river Tobol, 
and thence to the river Oby, which falls into the Frozen ocean. 

The moſt antient ations recorded by hiſtorians were performed in Aſia, 
The Moſaic account places t he Antediluvians in this part of the globe, 
and alſo the early deſcendents of Noah after the flood. Here were formed 
the firſt kingdoms and empires. The arts and ſciences are ſaid to have 
firſt flouriſhed in Aſia, as the conſequent attendants of royalty and extentive 
dominion. The ruins of cities, ſtately palaces, and other magnificent 
buildings, which are to be ſeen throughout the countries forming the 
Aſſyrian, Babyionian, 'Perfian, Grecian and Roman empires in Alia, 
ſufficiently evince the multitude and riches of its antient idhbitants, and 
corroborate the accounts tranſmitted by hiſtorians. Theſe accounts, how- 
ever, relate chiefly to the Southern halt of this continent, for none of thoſe 
empires extend much to the Northward beyond forty degrees of North 
latitude. The encomiums, therefore, beſtowed upon this part of the 
world muſt be underſtood within theſe limits; where the ſerenity of the 
air, the fertility of the foil in general, the deliciouſneſs of its fruits, the 
ſalubriouſneſs of its drugs, the fragrancy and balſamic quality of its plants, 
gums, ſpices, the variety, beauty and value of its gems, the fineneſs and 
plenty of its filks, together with the richneſs of its metals and other 
natural productions, ariſing chiefly from the climates under which it is 
ſituated, have conſpired to render this part of Aſia the moſt agreeable 
portion of the globe. ho Nh ns 75 | 
Fhe warmth of the Eaſtern climates has doubtleſs ever contributed to the 
indolence and etfeminacy of its inhabitants; and it may be doubted whether 
they;ever poſſeſſed the induſtry and agbve ſpirit of the . of 

ES = ; X | rope, 


T* continent of Aſia is ſituated between the equator and 72 degree; 
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Europe, who found the neceſſity of 1 abouring for their ſupport, which the 


Aſiatics had leis occaſion for, through the luxuriancy of their foil. 
What has chiefly contributed, however, to render much-of this fine part 
of the world leſs deſirable than it was formerly, was the diſſemi- 
nation of the tenets of Mohammed, by which millions were deſtroyed 
through the fury of his fooliſh zealots; and ſeveral ſplendid cities, and 
other noble monuments of magnificence and grandeur of the antients, were 
ſwept away, to make room for the tents and miſerable mud huts of the 
wandering Arabians, This dreadful devaſtation continued for near two 
hundred years. Then, as quiet poſſeſſion of the land was obtained on ac- 
count of the fewneſs of the inhabitants, a ſpirit of magnificence and a taſte 
for learning began to appear in the courts of the Caliphs, from which they 


were diffuſed around theſe extenfive dominions. They were not indeed of 


long duration; for, when the Turks. had gained the poſſeſſion of this 
fine country, they introduced a policy ſo deſtructive to the natural rights 
of mankind, that the majority of the remaining inhabitants doſt their ſpirit 
under the yoke, the lands were ruined, and little was done, except by the 
commands of their tyrannical maſters. ; | 

This ſhort account of this quarter of the globe cannot be concluded 


better than by quoting the following paſſage from Sir William Jones's Diſ- 
courſe on the Inſtitution of a Society for exploring Aſiatic Antiquities: 


& Afia, ſays that learned man, has ever been eſteemed the Nurſe of ſciences, 
the inventreſs of delightful and uſeful arts, the ſcene of glorious actions, 
fertile in the productions of human genius, abounding in natural wonders, 
and infinitely diverſified in the forms of religion and government; in the 
lays, manners, cuſtoms, and tongues, as well as in the complexions of 
men. From this. ſociety may be expected a fuller and a clearer ac- 
count of India, than has yet been given. 


The grand diviſions of Afia, beginning on the Weſt, are contained in 


the following table, which ſhews the chief ſtates,” with their poſition in 
reſpect to the middle of the continent, the religion of the ſtate, th 
names of their capital cities, and the climate in which they ſtand. 
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VII. Cniness LARTARY Eaſt Pagans Cynthia VI. 
- Turner and Mossul. , 5 
Th 4 OC OR Mid. | Pagans |Thibet V. 


IX. SiBERIA, comprehen-| NE. 5 Chriſtians Toboſki | XI. 
ding all the Northot Aſiaticc and and Aſtracan [VIII. 
Tartary and Aſtracan; | North. | Pagans | 


7 Alſo ; | 

Calmuc Tartary NW. The natives live in 
The damoieds North. | Pagans {tents of huts, and 
The Oftiacks, and No ramble from place to 


place, 


Bradſki Tartars ; 5 Ds 
X. The As Ar Is.a4x0vs. Theſe conſiſt of part of the Turkiſh iſlands 
already enumerated in the Archipelago and Levant ; and the Oriental 
ijſlands in the Indian Ocean, of which thoſe of Japan, Formoſa, Anyan, the 
Philippines, Celebes, or Macaſſar, Gilolo, Ceram, Moluccos, Banda, Bor- 
neo, ſava, Sumatra, Ceylon, Bally, Flores, Timor; the Nicobar, Andoman, 
Maldivives, and the Kurile Iles, and thoſe in the ſea of Kamtſchatka, 
lately diſcovered by the Ruſſians, are the moſt remarkable. 

In different parts of Aſia, the following languages are principally ſpoken, 
the modern Greek, the Turkiſh, the Ruſſian, the Tartarian, the Perſian, the 
Arabic, the Malayan, the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe. The European lan- 
guages are alſo ipoken on the coaſt of India and China. -TURKEY 
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I © Mengrelia and Image ze an. 
I retta, and part o Amarthic ant Genie. 
: Circaſſia SST: 
1. Notalia Proper, olim 3 Smyrna, 
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2. Amaſia, tormerlyPon-| Amatia, Trapezond, 
tus aud Cappadocia and Sinope. 1 
3. 3 N or Armenia Ajazzo and Marat. 
mor NE | 3 l 
Caramania, olim Ly-Staliz and Tr 
= 4+ cla, ©ilicha Ae. V Satalia and Teraſſo, 
Aleppo, Antioch, Da- 
Syria with Pale,» pi. maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 
the Holy Land 8 Tripoli, Scanderoon, 
"and Jeruſalem — 


ue Theſe have meats. din ſacred as well as pr 
witings 1. Of vurvs in the North and Toa in the Weſt parts 7 
Natolia: II. Taunus in the Eaſt of: Caramania. part of a great 2 
mountains which run almoſt rhrou yh Aſia : HII. elke vcasus, a high chain of 
mountaitis lying in the countries between the Black fea and he Caſpian 
Ra: IV. Azagart in Armenia; V. \ 84777 in hats | VI. ae a 
part of Libanus in Paleſtine. e 
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H. Ticzrs, dividing Turkey from Perſia, falls into the Euphrates about MI -te: 
one hundred and twenty miles from the Perſian gulph. an 
III. Kara, una Eaſt- South-Eaſt through Aladulia, falls into the | 

Ates. 4 | "# VP | A 8 4 | a 1 | a 
8 IN. Sanacir ts Natolia, and V. Mzawvex or Madre in Caramania, rel 
both fall into the Archipelago. KL 
VI: Oase Es, in Syria, empties itſelf into tiił Levant. bor 
’ͤl r opp br, - 5 15 
e 113 W 4 : 3 In 
Ax. ] Turkey, ſituated to the South of the middle latitudes of the feat 
- - Eaftern continent, enjoys a temperate air. No part of this e -£- gov 
tends far North, and ver little of it lies within the tropica. obli 
are not often incommoded by froſts, nor ſcorched with exceſs © 1: 4 cert 
yet the air is not healthful. The plague vitits moit. part of tne (47 © tax 
-ohce. in four or five. years. With regard to other. diſtempers, 11! „ dep 
not more ſubject to them than the reſt of the world When a2 bert 
lential diſtemper rages among them, they take no precaution. t pre thei 
jnfection; for, as tte doctrine os predeſtination prevails among the Lure; of t. 
they think it fruitleſs to ſtruggle againſl fate. defe 

Sort. and Pxopuck.] Turkey is advantageouſty ſituated in a fruitful heed 
ſoil, 'producing excellent wool, corn, wine; oil, fruit, coſtee, myrrh, ' Ws 
frankincenſe, Ant other odoriferous plants and drugs, in the greateſt variety | 0 
and abundance, The Turks, however, are generally above applying or 
themſelves to manufactures, which are chiefly managed by the Chriſtian 9570 
ſubjects. The fruits of Turkey are highly delicious; and nature, indeed, 8 els 
in this place has brought all her productions to the higheſt perfection. os 

Ax3MAats.] The noble horſes of the Turks are well known. Their Aga, 
camels are valuable for their ſtrength, agility, and particularly for their Ther 

abitinence from meat and drink, which enables them to perform journeys and | 
over deſerts, which could be accompliſhed by no other animal. 3} he child: 
herds of goats and ſheep, beſides furniſhing excellent food, ſupply their purc} 
owners with materials for their manufactures. Wild beaſts and fowl indee 
alſo abourid in theſe theſe countries, and fiſh are very plentiful on the ſea- fleets 
coaſts. 5 e * dom 
F : HS : . | quent 
MANnDyACTURES.} Their. chief manufactures are carpets, cottons, Turk: 
leather, and ſoap; and there are imported hence raw filk, grogram, yarn, bonou 
dying - ſtuffs, rhubarb, fruit, and oil. 5 f 9 
TzaFric.] No country is better ſituated for traffic than this, having "7 


the navigation of the Black ſea, the Levant, and the Red fea, and con- 
ſeqnently greater opportunities of importing the rich merchandizes of the 
Eaſt, and diſtributing them all over Europe, than any maritime power. 
But they never attempt diſtant voyages, and have very tew merchant-ſhips, 
both, their imports and exports being made in foreign bottoms. 
Ihe Leis Aſia, abounded formerly in fertile fields and vineyards, and 
was adorned with noble cities, and the moſt elegant buildings. Theſe 
now reiemble ſo many deſerts, and ſcarcely the ruins of theſe once ſplendid 
ornaments remain. The Turks never attend to traffic, building, or plant- 
ing, ſo that the conveniences which they poſſeſs are in a great degree loſt 
and uſeleſe. Tyre, Sidon, and Alexandria, which once commanded the 
navigation and trade of the world, are in their poſſeſſion: the Chriſtians, 
indeod, cap the adyantages of their indolence; for if the Turks made 
merciandize the grand object of their purſuits, their ſituation and vaſt ex- 
. 04 | | : ” tent 
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tent of empire would enable them to monopolize the trade of the world, 
and might ruin many trading nations. 325 l 1 


Coxsriroriox.] The Grand Signior, or Emperor of the Turks, is 
reſtrained by no laws or compacts. His power is unlimited. The people, 
as weil as the country, are his property; and every perſon's life and 
fortune in tlie empire are at his dipoſal. A diitinction, however, ſhould 
be made bet een thoſe ſubject officers of the Grand Signior, and thoſe 
who have no office: under ihe government. The latter have nothing to 
fear, either as to their lives or effects, and they pay no duties to the 
government; but, as they hold their lands by military tenures, they are 
obliged to take the field, when the Grand ky, 2 requires it, with a 
certain number of their vaſſals. Should the Grand S1gmor attempt to 
tax them, or change their antient cuſtoms, he would run a riik of being 
depoied, As to the others, indeed, who are his creatures, and have 
bern pretented to him, or purchated by him, and bred up in the ieraglio, 
theie he plunders, diigraces, . and puts to death, upon the leaſt tuggelition 
of their diſaſfection or miſconduct, without giving them an opportunity of 
defending themſelves ; and their children ſcarcely ever ſucceed,” either to 
the poſts, or fortunes of their fathers. 888 hay fig: g 


Ihe great officers of tte are the Grand Vizier, br Prime Miniſter, the 


Mufti, or High-Prieſt; the Viziers of the Bench, who ſit in the Divan, 
or Courts of Juſtice, with him; the Cadaliſquiers, or Chief Jullices of 
provinces; the Beglerbegs, or Viceroys; the Baſſas, or Governors of 
towns and diſtricts under the Beglerbegs; the Kaimacan, or Governor of 
Conitantinople, who is the Grand Vizier's Lieutenant, in his ablence; 
the Treaſurer ; the Chamberlain, and other officers of the houſhold: the 
Aga, or General of the Janizaries ; and the Captain-Baſſa, or Admiral 
There are no hereditary titles or governments in Turkey. Their Paſtas 
and great officers of ſtate are all educated in the ſeraglio, aud are the 
children of Chriſtian parents, taken by the Tarcars in their excurſions, or 
purchaſed by merchants, ho deal in this ſpecies of traffic. Sometimes, 
indeed, the Renegado Chriſtians arrive at the higheſt employments in their 
fleets and armies, and are obſerved to have done more miichief to Chriſten- 
dom than thoſe who have been educated Mahometans, as they are fre- 
quently better acquainted with the arts of war and navigation than the 
Turks; few of them are placed in any great poſts, or high flations of 
honour, in the civil or military line. 6 ; 


| Foxcts.] The forces of the Turks are very numerous, but the greateſt 


4 them conſiſt of a kind of militia, as every gentleman holds his 
Ian 


by military tenures, and is obliged to bring a ſtated number of 
ſoldiers into the fed, in proportion to the eſtate which he holds. I heſe 
may amount to ſeveral hundred thouſand, and are called out to action, 
whenever the government requires their ſervice, | 

But it is their ſtanding regular troops on which they chiefly rely, who 
are called the ſaphis, or horſe guards, who amount to twelve or tifteen 
thouſand ; and the janizaries. or foot-guards, who amount to about 
twenty thouſand, Theſe are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained to the 
Exerciſe of arms from their infancy. There are allo no lefs than one 
hundred thoutand more, who procure themſelves to be regiſtered in this 

y, to enjoy the privileges of janizaries, which are very great, as 
ey are ſubject to no juriſdiction but that of their Aga or cluet com- 
Anger, TRAY | 
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; Rara ld, The povennes. of the Grand Sigaiar ariſe from the euſtoms, Fas 
the produce o the demeſne lands, and a kind of nen impoſed 
on every ſubject of the empire, who is not of the Mahometan religion, 
Avgthet branch ariſes from the annual tributes, paid by the Crim Tartar, pron 
the Princes of Moldavia, Wallachia, and the little-republic of Raguſa, Half my 
a million 06 money, which is about a third of what is annually levied in I dus 
the kingdom of Egypt, comes into the royal treaſury. The remainder is br 
Jaid ont in paying the officers.and forces of that province. Theſe, however, hal 
are {mall ſums in compariſon with what the Sultan continually extorts from : 
dis Viceroys and great officers of ſtate, under the name of preſents. He 5 
is heir to, all-his-ofticers and miniſters. When they have plundered whole MW © 
Provinces and kingdoms, they are forced to leave all to be diſpoſed of by : ola 
their ign, when they die: and however well the deceaſed may have n 
behaved, he gives a very 1 of nt to his relations. Sometimes, Th 
; under pretence of miſconduct, he outs them off in the prime of oa 
lie, eſpecially if they happen to be immoderately rich, | | 


 PxoPLE.] The territories under the dominion of the Turks, though they at the 
AY 5 7 5 from their great extent, double the number of ſubjects to 
m riſtan nations, yet they are not fo well ſtocked with inhabitants faroui 
as the European nations. This circumſtance is owing partly to the former Wine 
flaughter of the natives, partly to the wretched police of the Turks, but ſherbe 
- 'as much, perhaps, to their manner of living. For notwithſtanding the Jears | 
number of their women they live with, they ſeldom have ſo many children, the A 


as their Chriſtian ſubjec&s have, who are confined to one wife. Sir James manne 
Porter, while he was Britiſh miniſter at Conſtantinople, in anſwer to ſome breaſt, 
queries ſubmitted to his conſideration by ſome Engliſh philoſophers, in line 
which are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for the year 1753, quilt. 
confirms this aſſertion; and 8 that it may in ſome degree afiſe exereit 
from the frequent bathings which their religion and mode of education very e. 
preſcribe. | | | The 
bo 
 Pezn$SoONs and Hazrrs.}] It is obſerved that the Turks are generally If 5 
handfome men, which may proceed from the choice they make of their oc⁰ ꝙο 
women. They collect beauties from al} the neighbouring countries, for into thy 


in this country no man marries a crooked or a deformed woman for the ſake 
of her fortune; beauty and good ſenſe are the only inducements to matri- 
- mony.- The men ſhave their heads, but wear their beards long. They 
cover their heads with a turban of an enormous fize, and never put n 
off but when they fleep; and ſuffer no Chrittian, or other perſon to wear 
white turbans but themſelves. Their breeches or drawers are of a piece 
with their ſtockings ;- and they wear flippers inſtead of ſhoes, which they 
put off when they enter a temple or houte. Their ſhirts have wide ſleeves, 
not gathered at the wriſts or neck, and over them is, a veſt, tied with 
a faſh. Their upper garment is a looſe gown, rather ſhorter than the vel. 
The women's dreſs pretty much reſembles that of the men, only they 
have a ſtiffened cap with horns, ſomething like a mitre, on their heads to a mc 
inſtead of a turban, and wear their hair down. When they go abroad, pronoun 
they are ſo wrapped up, that their faces cannot be ſeen: however, they ad pra 
are, in general, handſome when young, but the appearance of age comes pointed 

on by the time they are thirty years oll. co 
* 10 


Gris, ManNess, Au Trurzx.] The natural genius of the Turks NY 
by no means ſeems to lead them to the cultivation of the arts and of 4 
Hiences. They live under the influence of the ſame heaven, and your 

| | | | the 


* 
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the ſame countries, which the antient Grecians did, but are animated by a 
very diſſimilar ſpirit. A flothful and indolent way of life is reckoned the 
higheſt enjoyment, They faunter away their time, either among their 
women. in the Haram, or in fmoking, and taking opium; and, though 
ſeem to aſſociate with one another, yet little converſation paſſes. 

ey are grave, and ſeem not eaſily rouſed to anger; bat, when fentibly 
touched, their paſſion is of the moſt violent and dangerous nature. They 
are ſuſpicious, full of difimulation, and, through their ignorance, extremely 
vindictive. 'They-ſhew neittier charity nor complaiſance to any but Muſſul - 
men, except when their intereſt is concerned. However, they are in 
general allowed to be honourable in matters of trade, particularly with 


one another, There is alſo a great diſplay of their charnable diſpoſition - 


in the mimber of caravanſeras, or public inns, which are built, at con- 
ſaderable expence, throughout their country. | 
They dine about eleven o'clock ; but their principal meal is ſupper, 
about five or fix in the evening. They uſe no knife or tork, but take up 
their victuals with their fingers. Their diſhes are highly ſeaſoned, and, 
at the tables of their Great, brought in one by one. Piſa, or mutton and 
towls boiled to 'rags, and the ſoup poured upon rice boiled dry, is a 
favourite diſh with chem; but the poor live chiefly on rice and garden · ſtuff. 
Wine is forbidden by their religion; their common drink therefore is water, 


ſherbet, or coffee. To raiſe their ſpirits, they take opium; and of late 


years many of them drink ſpirituous liquors, which are not forbidden by 
the Alcoran. Wine alſo is drunk privately by many of them. Their 
manner 'of OR another is by f ig their right hand on their 
breaſt, and at the time incliting tlie a little forward. They ſleep 
in linen waiſteoats and drawers upon mattraſſes, and are covered with a 
quilt. They ſometimes amuſe themſelves with throwing” the dart, or 


exerciſing themſelves at ſhooting with the boir, at which ſome of them are 


very expert. 


They ſeldom travel; or accuſtom themſeFes'to rural ſports; and have 


no curiolity to be informed of the tate of their own, or any other country. 


If a miniſter of ſtate is turned out, or ſtrungled, they ſay no more on the 
ocaalion, than that there will be a new Vizier or Batia, and neve. enquire” 


into the cauſe of the diſgrade of the former miniſter. "They appear, in- 
deed, perfect ſtrangers to friendſhip, wit, and agreeable converſation. = 


Mazzracks.], Marriages in this country are chiefly uegoctatet by the 


ladies. When the terms are ſettled, the bridegroom pays don a ſum of 
money, with which a bouſe is afterwards farnifhed: A licenee is then 
taken out from the Cadi, and as on us the parties are married, ſeſtivity 


ſucceeds.» The law. allows a perſon to matry as many wives, as he can 


maintain, The wealthy Turks alto keep ſeveral concubines. 


FungaALSs.] Funerals are performed with great deceney. The-corpie, 
attended, by the relations, chaunting s carrie; 
to 2 moſque, aud then to a field, where it is buried by the prieſt, who 
pronounces the ſeryige, The male relations expreis their ſorrow by alms 
ad prayers; and the females by ſtrew ing flowers over the grave on, ap- 
pointed days. Wives mourn for their huſbands a year. | 


Cur1os1TiEs.] The ruins of Balbec, and of Pa'myra or Tadmor in 


. and the city of Palm- trees, about one hundred and fifty miles South» 
of Aleppo, are the admiration of every traveller. | 
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© BALBEC, the ancient Heliopolis, is fituated at the foot of mount Liba- 


nus. It is agreeably ſeated to the Eaſt of the valley of Bucca, on a riſing 


Plain; of A. quadrangular form, and furrounded with a, ſtrong wall; but 


6 houſes very mean, and the inhabitants about five thouſand in number, 
On the Eaſt fide are magnificent ruins, particularly thoſe of the ſtately 
. temple. dedicated to the ſun. , The portico of this temple is inexpreſſibly 


ſuperb, though disfigured by two 1 urkiſn towers. The hexagonal court 


behind it is now known only by the magniſicence of its ruins; the walls 
of it were once adorned with Corinthian pilaſters and ſtatues. The great 


temple to which this leads is now ſo ruined, that it is known only by an 


entablature, ſupported by nine lofty columns, each conſiſting of three 
Pieces joined together without cement, by cylindric pieces of iron about a 
foot long, and as much in diameter. A imall temple is ſtill ſtanding with 


a colonade of eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank, and every-where 


richly ornamented with figures, in high relief, of the heads of Gods, 
Heroes, Emperors, and part of the antient mythology. lo the Weſt of 
this temple is another of a circular form, of the Ionic and Corinthian 


order, but disfigured with Turkiſh moiques and houſes. Many other parts 


of this antient city exhibit remains of its former grandeur; but ſome 
years ago it was reported, that an earthquake had finiſhed the deſtruction 
„ of 25 hi which time and the barbarous Mahometans had not quite com- 
pleated, 1 by wr Fab 4 | a 
| PEA i white marble quarry, at ſome diſtance from the town, furniſhed 
the ornamental parts of the buildings; and. a free-ſtone quary in the 
neighbonrhood ſerved for the walls, in which ſome of the ſtones were 
laid to be twenty yards long, four broad, and four deep. One ſtone, 
indeed, not quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, meaſures 
ſeventy feet long, and fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five inches in 
depth, and, by computation, muſt weigh one thouſand one hundred and 


- thirty-five tons. 


In a part of the great deſert of Arabia, in the latitude of about thirty- 
three degrees North, and about eighty miles Eaſt of Damaſcus, is a ſpot 
of about thirty miles in cicuit, which was once very pleaſant, fruitful, and 
well watered. In this ſpot ſtood the magnificent city of PALMYRA, the 
ruins of which are eſteemed one of the wonders of the world. In 
approaching this ſpot to the North fide, at the diſtance of about two or 
three miles, is a cattle of mean conſtruction; from which may be deferied 
the ruins of the city, incloſed by long ridges of hills. It is now the habi- 
ation of about thirty or forty families of poor Arabs, who have their mud 

| huts and little gardens built about the ſuperb ruins of a ſpacious court, 
which once incloſed a magnificent heathen temple, dedicated to the Sun. 
This court, placed towards the South end of the city, was ſquare, each 
fide was about two hundred and twenty yards in length witha ſtately high 
wall of large ſquare ſtones, adorned with fine pilaſters, about fixty-two on 
2 fide, and once covered with fine cornices, which have been beaten down 
by the Turks and Arabs : within this court ſtood: the temple, the remains 


of which evince its former grandeur. - The gate was about fifteen feet 


wide, formed by two ſtones, ſtill ſtanding, of about thirty-five feet high, 
with exquinte carving.. A double row of marble pillars, of thirty-feven 
feet high, went quite round the court, only fifty eight of them are ſtand- 
ing. Within this colonade ſtood the temple, encompaſſed with another 
row of columns of fifty feet high, every part executed with the moſt ex- 
quite taſte. | | par ra 35 
Ilans. elevations, and views. of Balbec and Palmyra, have been publiſhed; 
by which it appears, the extent and magnificence of theſe ruins, which 
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ſpread above a mile in length, exhibit ſome very grand arches, noble 
columns, ſtately temples, magnificent porticos, and a variety of other 
great buildings; particularly a colonade of near four thouſand feet in 
ken finiſhed in the higheſt ſtyle, and compoſed of the moſt beau - 
tiful materials. Ar pits however, they are ſo diſperſed and dis- 


joined, that it is impoſſible to form a juſt idea of the whole as it was, when 
in its perfect ſtate. It is highly probable that theſe fine remains would 


long ago have been conveyed from Palmyra, if the trouble of removing 
them acroſs the deſert had been leſs impracticable. | Ty 


It is ſuppoſed that this city was the Tadmor built by Solomon. in the 
deſert ; and that it might have been ſucceſſively poſſeſſed by the Babylonians, 


Perfians, and Greeks, It is probable that the deſcendents of Seleucus, with 
their Babylonian adherents, retired to this place, when obliged to relinquith - 


their dominions to the ſuperior fortune of Antiochus; for the inſcriptions 
are almoſt all dated according to the æra of Seleucus. The ſituation being 
very convenient for a trade between the Perſian gulph and the Mediter- 


ranean, they entered into the employment of merchants ; and, having no 


other way to ſpend their riches, excluſive of trade, each merchant probably 
built a palace, and contributed to the public works, which in time rendered 


the place one of the grandeſt cities in the world. In this ſtate it continued 


tif about the 25oth year of the Chriſtian æra, when Zenobia its Queen, 
whoſe dominions extended to countries beyond the deſert, which ſur- 
rounded the Palmyrene territory, through the tyranaic behaviour of the 
Romans, was forced into a war againſt that envious people, which ended in 
the ruin of her nation, the deſtruction. of Palmyra, the captivity of herſelf, 
and the death of many of her nobles, among whom was the celebrated Lon- 
ginus, Of the Romans it may be juſtly ſaid, that no people ever acted 
with more barbarian fury than themſelves, whenever, they conquered a rival. 
The deſtruction of this moſt elegant place, by the Emperor Aurelian, can- 
not probably be better accounted for than, on account of its ſuperior mag- 
mficence. Aurehan himſelf hw mae large ſums out of Queen Zenobia's 
treaſury, in repairing the temple of the fun; a deſign, which after him, 
ſeyeral Greek Emperors endeavoured to put into execution: of their ſucceſs 
we are not informed ; but, had it been ever fo great, the revolution brought 
on in Aſia by the barbarious diſciples of Mahomet was ſuficient to reduce 
it to the ſtate of ruin in which it appeared at the time when it was firſt 
known 16 the Eufopeatis, see.. res 
The ' neighbourhood of Smyrna, now called Iſmir, contains many 
vahable antiquities, The fame may be faid of Aleppo, and ſeveral other 
places eminent in antient times. The ſeat of Troy cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 
any remains but the iſland of Tenedos, and a little brook, which accord- 
ing to Homer was a conſiderable river. An accurate ſurvey of the country 
about which Troy is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, and the ſite upon which the 


battles deſcribed by Homer were fought, has been publiſhed. © The 


ruins of the famous temple of Diana, at Epheſus, is, by ſome travellers, 


imagined to be diſcernible. Near Laodicea are three theatres, built of white 


marble, which are almoſt intire; and many more are diſperſed through all 
the countries, in which the Greeks ſettled in the Leſs Aſia. 


As to the antiquities and eurioſities-irr and about Jeruſalem, they are too 


many to be all enumerated. The preſent city is three miles in circum- 
rence, but is ſunk from its ancient ſpleudor; nor does it ſtand upon the 
lame ground on which it did formerly. Mount Sion, where. Solomon's 


tepple ſtood, is now almoſt out of the town. Once it was ja the nude | 


ab the city; and mount Calvary, where, our. Saviour was. cucidcd, lay 
who..t the walls, though now it is in the middle of the town, 
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with neat moſques, public 


The church of the Sepulchre, built over the tomb in which our Sa- 
viour was. buried, is ſaid to contain twelve or thirteen. places under it 
roof, conſecrated with a more than ordinary veneration, by being re 754 
to have had ſome particular actions done in them, relative to 1 edth 
and reſurrection of Chriſt. The places are fail to be here, in which Jeſus 
was derided by the foldiers ; where the ſoldiers divided his garments ; 
where he was ſhut UP, while they dug the hole in which the crofs was 
fixed, and prepared things for his crucifizion; where he was nailed to the 
croſs, and where the erois was erected: where the ſoldier ſtood, who. pierced 
his fide : where the body was anointed before burial: where the body 
was depofited, in the ſepulchre: where the angels appeared to the 
women, after bis refurrection : and where Enriſß appeared to Mary 
Magdalen, All theſe places are adorned with altars, erected in little 
chapels about this church. In the galleries which go round, and in ſome 
little adjoining buildings on the outlide, are 1 for the reception 
of the monks and pilgrims. In ſome of theſe almoſt every Chriſtian nation 
formerly maintained a ſmall fociety of monks : particularly the Latins, 
Greeks, Syrians, Armenians, Georgians, Neſtorians, and Coptics. Theſe, 
however, have all, except four, forſaken their apartments, not being able 
to bear the exceſſive rents and extortions, 1 5 the Turks impoe, 
„ . | | 5 

Cirrss:} The cities and towns under the Turkiſh-dominion in Aſia are 
very numerous, but, when their preſent fituation is compared with the 
ſplendor in which many of them ſlione in the ancient world, they will, 
in general, appear truly inſignificant. 12 i | 

ALEPPO is about thirty miles diſtant from its ſea- port Scanderoon, the 
antient Alexandretta. This is, indeed, a confiderable city. With its 
ſuburbs, it is near ſeven miles in circuit, and is the capital of Syria. It 
contains about two hundred and forty thouſand inhabitants, of whom 
about thirty thouſand are Chriſtians, and about five thouiand Jews. It 
is furniſhed with moſt of the conveniencies and even luxuries of life, 
The houſes, as is the faſhion of the Eaſt, conſiſt of a building over a piazza, 
round a ſquare court, which is paved with white marble, and has a foun- 
tain or baſen of water in the middle, The windows of the apartments 
look towards this court. The garderis are laid out in vineyards, and 
planted. with olive, fig, and piſtachio: trees. Theſe are very pleaſant; but 
the neighbouring country is far from being agreeable. The city abounds 
1 nios, and market places, which in general 
are long natrow ſtreets; covered from the ſun, with little ſhops on each 
ſide. This is the cuſtom- in molt of the cities in the Eaſt. The foreign 
merehants are numerous here, and tranſact their buſinaſs in caravanſeras, 
which are large ſquare buildings, containing; 2 offices, cs 
lodging-ropms:. The European. merchants :live here in greater ſplendor 
and hy than in any other city in the Turkiſh empire * nas 
to particular. capitulations with the Porte. Here are conſuls from the 


Engliſh, French, and Dutch, who are much reſpected, and appear abroad 
. Ce wich marks of diſtinetion. , | 2 


BAGDAT, which is ſituated on the river Tigris, about one hundred 
mites diſtant from the ſite of the antient Babylon, was the metropolis of 


the dominions of the Saracen Caliphs. Few marks however of its former gran- 


deur remain. It is, indeed, the feat of one of the Furkith governments, and 
preſerves the frontiers on the ſide of Perſia, and has a conſiderable trade, 
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ay it is annually viſited by ſome of the caravans, which contain a multi- 


tude of traders and trayellers, collected into one companys and covered 
with a guard, to ſecure them againſt the roving robbers of Arabia. 


_ CURDISTAN. is ſuppoſed to ſtand on the ruins of the antient Nineveh. 
It is the capital of the province of the fame name, which was the ancient 
Aſſyria, and is the, relidence of a viceroy or begierbeg. The people of 


this country rove, in order to plunder travellers, like the Arabs. 


14 


1 EDISSA, once the capital of a fine province of Meſopotamia, is now a 
„mean placec alled Orfa, and chiefly ſupported by the manufacture of Turkey 
: 


leather. | DAE Te; 
TEFLIS, the capital of Georgia, or Gurgiftan, is a ſtrong and well 

; built city, containing about thirty thouſand inhabitants, moſtly Chriſtians; 
oF It carries on a conſiderable trade in furrs, and has ſeveral good houſes 


and caravanſeras. The natives of this country are handſome and valiant. 


Here it is ſuppoſed the practice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox firſt took 


its riſe, The inhabitants enjoy conſiderable privileges, although ſubject 


1 
1 

7 

, to the Turks. 
e ' . 
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SIDON, which was once ſo famous, is now called Sayd, and is ſtill a 
place of ſome note. It has a good ealtle, a pretty well frequented harbour, 


and is the reſidence of a Turkiſh governor. But the celebrated Tyre, now 
© called Sur, is little more than a heap of ruins. wr} 8&3 
8 


l DAMASCUS, now called Sham, is a conſiderable city of a ſquate form, 
and encompaſſed with a wall, of which each fide is about a mile and a 
half long, with a ſuburb on one fide, extending near three miles. It is 


i ittated on a fertile plain, encompaſſed with hills, and finely-watered by 

is the river Barrady, antiently the Pharphar, the ſtream of which flows 

It through the city, and ſupplies the fountains, bagnios, and houſes, The 
m - By appearance of this city is aun gh oe beautiful at a little diſtance, but not 

It al:ogether ſo fine within it, though the moſques and other public buildings 

e. are in general handſome, It is {till famous for its fword-blades, edge- tools, 
a, and other cutlery works, of which the excellence is ſuppoſed to be derived 
n- from the quality of its water, In Sham alſo a conliderable ſilk manufactory ., 
"ts is carried on, and ſeveral other articles are furniſhed by the lyzuriancy of 


ad ts neighbourhood, It is one of the principal Turkiſh governments, 


ds DIARBEC, the antient Meſopotamia, is now a province of the Turkiſh 
ral empire. It is ſituated between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and is 
ich ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the ſeat of Paradiſe, notwithſtanding what 
bas been ſaid by Olans Rudbeck, to prove it was in Sweden, In the fame 


Wn 

— province, on the banks of Euphrates, was the rower of Babel built, and 
and MW efterwards the city of Babylon, of which there are no remains viſible. 
dor Ml The exact place, where it ſtood, is not indeed now known, but ſuppoſed 
ing e be converted into a lake by the overflowing of the river Euphrates. 


Nineveh alſo, the capital of the Afyrian empire, was fituated on the banks 
of the Tigris, in the province of Curdiſtan, of which ſome ruins are ſtill 
hewn, oppolite to the city of Mouſul. 


CHALDEA, now Eyreca Arabic, was the place of Abraham's nativity: - 


Ired * . . "= 4 1 

s of but where the city of Ur was, which is mentioned in Scripture as the place 
ran- t kis refidence, is not known. wh 2 RE, 
and 
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to the Sun and Moon, Diſpoſer of all earthly crowns, with a long : 

tram of fimilar complimentary titles. His arms are, Vert, a creſcent ed 
Argent, creſted with a turban, charged with three black plumes of Heron's M 
quills, with this motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. He is generally eſteemed A 
. jomething more than human; and his actions are not bound by any laws, 

except in what relates to the Mahometan faith, | 
Alt who are in any office or poſt under the Grand Signior, or receive 
his pay, are ſtyled his ſlaves, which is the moſt honourable title a ſubject 
ean bear; the term Slave in Turkey fignifies one who is entirely reſigned 
to a will and pleaſure, and ready to execute whatever he 
commands. | | | | : 
The youth, who are educated in the ſeraglio, and deſigned for employ. 
ments in the government or army, are all the children of Chriſtian parents, 
either taken in war, or 1 8 55 or preſented from the Vicerays and 
Governors of diſtant provinces. The moſt beautiful, well-made, ſprightly 
children are always choſen by the Grand Signior, who gives his approba- 
tion, before they can be admitted into the ſeraglios of Pera, Conſtantinople, 
or Adrianople, which are the three colleges or ſeminaries where they ate 
_ educated, and prepared for the employments which the court chuſes 

r on 353 9 FN 

m They are firſt taught ſilence, and an humble, modeſt behaviour; then 
| are inſtructed in the Mahometan religion, and in ſpeaking and writing 
the Turkiſh language, and afterwards the Perſian and Arabic. When they 
are fit for magoly exerciſes, they are taught the uſe of arms, and ſuch 
other arts and ſciences as may render them ſerviceable to the ſtate. They 
are afterwards advanced, and their ſalaries are augmented, according to 
their proficiency ; and, as places and governments fall, they are preferęd 
to them. They are ſeldom however moved out of the ſeraglio until the 
age of forty, before which they are not thought ſufficiently qualified for 
Governors, Part of the Grand Signior's court is compoſed of mutes and 
dwarfs ; the mutes, who are born deaf, and conſequently dumb, are about 
forty in number. Theſe are taught to diſcourſe by ſions, and with theſe 
nd the dwarfs, who are alſo buffoons, the Signior frequently diverts him- 
fel. If a dwarf happens to be an cunuch and a mute, he is reckoned in- 
yaluable, , | 42 * 

Iwo of the Grand Signior's eunuchs have a very extenſive power. One, 
who is named Kiſlar Aga, is a black eunuch, and is ſuperintendant of the 
women; the other, who is called Capi Agaſi, or the white eunuch, has 
the command of all the pages and white eunuchs. = 


Won. The Ladies of the Haram are a collection of young beautiful 
females, who are either preſented by Governors or purchaſed, or captives 
taken in war. Moſt of them are the children of Chriſtian parents; who 
on their adimiſſion, are committed to the charge of ſome old lady, and 
taught muſic, dancing, and other accompliſhments, and furniſhed with the 
richeſt cioaths and ornaments. Part of tnem frequently play and dance 
before the Grand Signior, while ſome of the reſt entertain him with their 
Eonverlation. © F | 
| Theſe ladies are ſcarcely ever ſuffered to ga out of the ſeraglio except when 

the Grand Signior removes. A troop of black eunuchs then conveys them 
to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices. When they travel by land, 
they are put into cloſe chariots ; and ſignals are made at ſtated diſtances, 
to giye potice that no one may approach the road through which they arc 
to 8 Hheſides the ladies, there are a great many female ſſavęs in the fe; 


Th 


_ 1221, whole bufinels is to wait on them. 
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p / The principal officers of the ſtate are uſually royal ſlaves, who have been 
t ceducated in the ſcraglio. The chief of them is the Grand Vizier, or Prime 
8 Miniſter * | 9 a9 , 


d The Janizaries, or Grand Signior's guards, are alſo brought up in 

„ theſe ſeminaries ; and their Aga, or Commander, is the chief of the military 
officers. Rap 3 

4 | Reticron.] The eſtabliſhed religion of Turkey is the Mahometan, 


4 of the ſet of Omar, and ſubdivided into an hundred other fects. - The 
Mufty is the High-Prieſt of their religion, whoſe ſeal ſeems to be neceſſary 
to the paſſing of all acts of ſtate. Any * may be a prieſt, who pleaſes 
to take the habit, and perform the functions of a prieſt, and may lay down 
his office whenever he pleaſes. There is no ceremony among them like 


id ordination. . : 0 9 OP | 
| The Mahometans tolerate all religions, but encourage and reward the 
Y diſciples of none but their own; and, if contempt, reproach, and op- 
4 preſſion, may be deemed perſecution, the Chriſtians in that empire are 
44 now not altogether exempted from it. They allow them ſome temples, in- 
2 deed, but they have deſtroyed ſeveral, or have converted them into 
moſques. They admit no churches to be built upon new foundations, or 
n even the rebuilding of thoſe which are decayed, without extorting an ex- 
travagant fine from the people, for the liberty of raiſing a church to their 
Ip God 8 P | 
ey We | | 
ch PaTRIARCHS,) The Patriarchs are thoſe of Conſtantinople, Alexandria, 
15 Antioch, and Jeruſalem. | . Ow 
0 | | i 
ed  AxcnB1$HoPs.] The Archbiſhops are thoſe of Amphipoli, Lariſſa, 
he Tarſus, Heraclea, Athens, Malvaſia, Patras, Napoli di Romania, Corinth 
or Nicoma, Saloniki, Adrianople, Janna, Proconeſus, Amaſia, Scutari, Tyana, 
nd Tyre, and Berytus. | 
% Bis ors.] The Biſhops are thoſe of Scotuſa, Modon, Caminitza, Argos, 
oy Epheſus, Ancyra, Cyzicus, Nicomedia, Nice, Chalcedon, Miſitra, 
32 Argito Caſtro, Delvino, Butrinto, Trebiſond, Dramma, Smyrna, Mytilene, 
125 Serra, Chriſtianopoli, Clykæon, Salona, Livadia, Amaſia, Nova Cæſarea, 
I Cogni, Chio, Rhodes, St. John d'Acre, Granitza, Thalanta, and 
be Amphiſſa. 
las 


REVOLUTIONS axp MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


ful 1 =. E Turks are of a Scythian or Tartarian original. They were very 
little known in the eighth century, when they made a deſcent upon 


bo Georgia, and plundered that country. Tribes of 1artars ut different 

a periods of time, before this irruption, had ſettled themſelves in ſome of 
the provinces of the Leſs Aſia. In the year 844 they penetrated as far as 

the 4 l f : 

bd Armenia Major, where they fixed, and from them this country obtained 

leit the name of Turcomania, while the people were called Turkmans, or 


wanderers. About the year 1000, the Sultan of Perſia, being reduced 
very low by the Saracen Caliph of Babylon, made an alliance with the Turks, 
who ſent three thouſand men to his aſſiſtance, under the command of Tan- 
grolipix; by which reinforcement the Sultan obtained a fignal victory. Hows 
erer, Tangrolipix, not being rewarded as he expected, a miſunderſtanding 
aole between theſe new allies, which occalioned a war, in which Tangro- 
lpix defeated Mahomet, his enemy, killed him in the field of battle, and 
then aſſumed the title of Sultan of DR The Turks, who were Pagans 
2 at 
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at the time of their coming into Perſia, by frequent communications with 
Saracens, began to follow their religion. Tangropilix, on his ac; 
ceſſion to the Perſian throne, protelled himſelf a Mahometan: and, indeed, 
without ſuch a meaſure, it might have been very difficult to have eſta- 
blſhe his empire. He afterwards marched againſt the ue of Baby- 
on, whom he defeated; but, when he attempted the conqueſt of Arabia, 
he did not meet with the ſame ſucceſs; on which account he turned his 
arms towards Natolia, or the Leſs Afia, and in the conqueſt of it made 
a conſiderable progreſs. The Mahometans were bound by their religion 
to make as many converts as poiſible, ſo that they never were without a 
pretence for invading-and ravaging the provinces of the Greek Emperor, 
againſt whom their armies, as they were often commanded by very able 
— commonlly met with ſucceſs. The Turkiſh conqueſts, being 
thus every way extended, by degrees weakened the Saracen Empire, and 
at laſt made à to: al conqueſt of it. The Turks then ſpread themſelves 
through Syria and Paleſtine, and greatly oppreſſed the Chriſtians, whom 
the Saracens had permitted to remain there ; and particularly thoſe 
about Jeruſalem. This was one of the Pope's pretences, for raifing up 
Z 77 | | 
- The Turks remained Sovereigns of Perſia till about the year 1260, 
when another ſwarm of 'Tartars or Seythians broke into Perfig, and con- 
fiderably diminiſhed the Turkiſh power. About the middle of the four- 
teenth century, however, Ottoman or Othman, the General of the Turks, 
y his ſucce es. reſtore d their affairs, and * himſelf of ſeveral fine 
Provinces in Natolia, of Nice, and of Pruſa in Bithynia, This laf: 
ace he made his capital, reformed his people, and collected them 
into one nation; they choſe to be called Othmans, from the name of 
their leader. The title of Turks had long diſguſted them, as that name 
Fides baniſhed men, or wangerers. From this Prince, therefore, the 
pire obtained the name of Ottoman; and from him the Grand Signior 
deduces his pedigree. | EE 3 
About the year 1357, the Turks under Orchanes firſt paſſed the Hel. 
leſpont, and obtained a ſettlement in Europe. Amurath then ſettled the 
ſeat of empire at Adrianople, after he had reduced Servia and Bulgaria. 
His ſucceſſor, Bajazet, conquered 1 hrace, Macedon, and Achaia, de: 
feated the Greek Emperor Sigiſmund, and laid fiege to Conſtantinople, 
Tamerlane, however, returning ſrom his Eaſtern conqueſts, became jei- 
tous of Bajazet's growing power, and drew his forces againſt the 'Purkith 
territories'in Aſia, which bronght the Turk to oppoſe his progreſs. Two 
ſuch numerous armies were, perhaps, neyer before engaged. The Turks 
were routed with great flaughter, and their Emperor taken priſoner, 
Tamerlane ſhut him up in an iron cage, to mortify his pride. In this 
confinement he beat his brains out. Tamerlane would probably have 
entirely deſtroyed the dominion and name of the Turks, had his lite been 
prolonged.” But after his death, his ſucceſſors quarrelled with each otber; 
and the Turks, taking advantage of this irpolitic conduct, ſgon became 
8 powerful than even they were before their humiliation by Tame: 
an—_ 2 85 5 ; | Ps N 
After the death of Bajazet, Solyman, his eldeſt ſon, ſucceeded to the 
European proyinces ; and Mahomet, the youngeſt ſon, took poſſeſſion of 
ow in Aha ; and, having ſubdued Solyman, ſucceeded to the whole. He 
xt conquered Dacia, and part of Sclavonia. 2 
Mahomet II, ſurnamed the Great, conquered the two empires of Con. 
* and Trebizond, with two hundred other cities. He was fir 
5 „ logs Re hog En Me „ „ eee d ſtyle 
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tyled Emperor of the Turks. Conſtantinople was taken A. D. 1453s 


aud Trebizond in 1460. | 


Thus ended the Greek Empire, after it had ſubſiſted above a thouſand 


2 It bad, indeed, been conſtantly diminiſliing for the laſt five or ſix 


ndred years, partly through the degeneracy of the Emperors themſelves, 
and partly by the cabals of the Roman Pontifts, whom the Greeks would 
not account the head of the Chriſtian church? = © | 


_  Mahoinet did in 148, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet Il, who ſubs 


dued Caramania, reduced part of Armenia, Morea, and Dalmatia, which 
were the:1 policiled by the. Venetians. At length the gout attacked him, 
which rendered him indolent, and unable to regulate his family atfairs. 
His fon Sclinn availed himſelf of this diforder; and poiſoned him in 1512, 
and then ordered his elder brother, and ſeveral other princes of the 


Othman race, to be ſtrangled: After this, he fubdued the Marmalake 


kingdom of Egypt, with Faleſtine, Syria, and Arabia Petræa- 
dolyman the Magnificent, in 1520, reduced Rhodes, Belgrade, Buda, 


ind great part of Hungary in Europe; and, in Aſia, Aﬀyria and Meſopo- 


tamia. This Irince is reckoned the greateſt of the fucceſſors of Othman. 
In 1566, Selim II. threatened the Chriſtian Princes by his mighty * 7 
they fitted out a fleet againſt him, which was commande@ by Don John 
of Auſtria z and in the Gulph of Lepanto the Turkiſh ſhips received a 
moſt dreadful defeat, from which they have never fince recovered. Selim, 
however, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tunis in Africa from the 


Moors: | a 2 
He was ſueceed.d in 1675 by his ſon Amurath III, who enlarged his 


- dominions on the fide of Perlia by taking Tauris, Teflis, and many 


other cities; together with the important fortreis of Raab in Hungary. 

in 1593 he was tucceeded by Mahomet IIl, whoſe ſole claim to notice is, 
his 29 in murdering his brothers, and his ill ſnccefs in warring” 
againſt the Chriſtians: He died of the plague m 1604. His ſucceſſor 
Achmet, though untortunate in his engagements with the Perſians, met 
with better ſucceſs when he attacked the Auſtrians; jo much'ſo, indeed, 
that in his treaty with them, in 1606, he was confirmed in his Hungarian 
poſſeſſions. Oſman, who ſucceeded him at the age of fixteen, formed a 
deſign of curbing the power of the Jarrzaries ; but they rendered his 
ſcheme, iniufficient, by depriving him both of his throne and life in the 
year 1623. 55 
Morad IV. fucceeded him, and took Bagdat from the Perſians. He 
was ſucceeded by his brother Ibrahim in 3 540, who, after a weak and un- 
ſerviceable reign of eight years, was ſtrangled by the Janizaries. 

Mahomet IV, his ſucceſſor, took Candia from the Venetians, after a, 
hege of thirty years, during which time one hundred and eighty thouſand 


men fell before the walls and the Chriſtians loſt eighty thouſand men in 


the defence of it. Volunteers from every Chriſtian nation aſſiſted the. 
Venetians in this war. Nr ; * 
Solyman III, in 1687, beſieged Vienna, but met with a total defeat from 
John Sobieſki, King of Poland. He then luſt part of Hungary; and foo 
after the Venetians recovered the Morea. In the reign of Achmet Il, 1691, 
the Turks were entirely driven out of Hungary and Tranſylvania, f 
Muſtapha Il, mounted the throne in 1694. He was an active Prince, 
and headed his own armies, yet he was defeated by Prince Eugene, and 
lorced to the peace of Cailowitz in 1699, between the Auſtrians and 
urks, Soon after this he was depoſed. . 33 | 
tis brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet III, gave an af; tum to Charles XII, 
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ing of Sweden, at Bendar; and afterwards made the advantageous treaty ally 

of Pruth with the Ruſſians, He then turned his arms againſt Hungary, = 
aud after being ſeveral times defeated by Prince Eugene, he was compel- dre 
led to make a ditgraceful peace at Paſſarowitz in 1918. This Prince, Im 
however, took the Morea from the Venetians in 1715: but, not fucceeding fon 
in his war againſt Kouli Kan and the Perfians, he was depoſed. | viſt 
Mahomet V. who ſucceeded, was unfortunate in his battles, both with the 

the Ruſſians under Count Munich, and with the Perſians under Kouli Kan, rut 


whom he was obliged to acknowledge Sophi of Pertia ; he died in 1754. 
His brother and ſucceſſor Oſman III. lived but three years after him, and 
was ſucceeded by another brother, Muſtapha III, who died on the twenty- 722 
firſt of January, 19779, while he was engaged in an unſucceſsful war againſt 
the Ruiſians. He left a fon, who was only 13 years of age; and, juſtly 
thinking him too young to aſcend the throne in juch times of peril, he 
committed the youth and the government of the Turkiſh Empire to his 
brother, Achmet IV. | 


An account of this war has already been laid before the reader, in the S1" 
Hiſtory of Ruſſia . In the courſe of it, the Greeks in almoſt every anc 
part of the Morea, took arms againſt the Turks, whom they maſſacred, 
without mercy, in moſt of the principal towns, and in the iſlands of the fou 
Archipelago. During theſe devaſtations, Scraſhier, the Baſha of Boſnia, that 
entered the Morea, with an army of 30,000 men. He immediately re- thre 

covered the northern part of the peninſula, and iſſued out orders to put . 
every Greek to death who was found in arms. The Ruſſians were now * 
driven back to their ſhips; but, on the arrival of a reinforcement, as ſoon Oce 


as the Turkiſh fleet appeared in view, an obſtinate engagement took 


place in the channel of Scio. Both parties fought deſperately. Two of mw 
the largeſt ſhips were blown up. They had faſtened themſelves together 

with grappling-irons, and the Yurkiſh veſſel, being ſet on fire by hand- — 

grenades, blew. up, and the Ruſſian was involved in the ſame fate. The en- op 
gement continued till night, when the Turks eſcaped into a bay on 

the coaſt of Natolia, in which all their veſſels, except one man of war, and II. 


a few gallies, were burned by tome fire ſhips, which the enemy ſent 
among them, under the conduct of Lieutenant Dugdale, an Engliſhman 
in the Ruſſian ſervice, They then entered the harbour, and before nine 
in the morning ſcarcely a veſtige of the town, the caſtle, or thg fleet, III. 
were to be ſeen. | hy 
This was a fatal ſtroke to the Turks, who, indeed, ſuffered dreadful 
and repeated lofles during the whole of the war, which terminated in 
1774, When a treaty of peace was concluded, and ratitied on the 21ft of 
uly. | | | ke | 
5 The reſiſtance, which the Turks made againſt the Ruſſians, can only 
be attributed to the extreme influence which the Grand Signior has over 
his armies and people, owing to the tyrannic form of the Iurkiſſi govern · 
ment. | | 
This implicit obedience in the ſoldiers may likewiſe be attributed in 
at meaſure to the inſtitution of the 'janizartes, a corps originally com- 
poied of the children of Chriſtian parents, taken in war. The manner in 
which theſe ſoldiers are educated and trained to the uſe of arms, under 
the eye of the Prince, by whom they are advanced from ſtation to Ration, 
thipires in them the greateſt reverence fon their Sovereign. his mode of 
education, affifted by the tenets of their religion, produces in them a 
Kind of tegocity, which, while they were engaged in couſtant wars, uſu- 
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ally enabled them to triumph over all oppoſition Their number has coma 
' monly been about forty thouſand, and 


ir influence dy 94 produced 
dreadful- convulſions in the government. But long inactivity, and ſmall 
improvement in military diſcipline, ſeem to have rendered them, for 
ſome time paſt, inferior to the troops of their Chriſtian neighbours. So 
viſible, indeed, was this deeline, that if the Empreſs had not granted 
them peace, in all probability the war would have terminated in the 
ruin of the Turkiſh empire in Europe. | 5 
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SITUATION ETWEEN the latitude of 12 and 30 degrees North, 
and EXTENT. about ſixteen hundred miles in length; and between 

the longitude of thirty-five and fixty degrees Eaſt, near 
fourteen hundred miles. Theſe limits, however, include much more 
than belongs to Arabia, of which the mean breadth is not more than 
three degrees, or about four hundred and fifty miles. 


BounDARIES.] Arabia is bounded by Turkey on the North; by Perfia, 
and the Gulphs of Perſia or Baſſora and Ormus, on the Eaſt ; by the Indian 
Ocean, on the South ; and by the Red Sea, which divides it Africa; 
on the Weſt. | 


Diviſions, { Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 
— — — __ — — 
J. 3 Petræa F bu 8 
II. Arabia Deſerta, Haggiaz or Mecca - Mecca. 
in the middle Siden. 
5 | Medina. 
5 Tahama — - Dbafar. 
III. Arabia Felix, Mocho — —Mocho. 
8. E. | Sibit. 
5  _|Hadramut — — Hadramut. 
aſſeen— —Caſſeen. 
Segur— — Segur. 


Oman or Muſcat —Nuſcat. 
e — Jamama. 
Bahara — —Elcalf. 


Nang and CnARACrEBE.] The word Arab is ſaid to Ggnify a rob- 
ber. The Arabians ſeldom let any merchant or traveller paſs through 
the country without extorting ſomething from them, under the name of 
a preſent. They are held to be the deſcendents of Iſhmael, the 'na- 
tural ſon of Abraham, of whom it was ſaid, that his hand ſhould be againſt 
every man, and every man's hand againſt his, 5 | 

The ſame people are called Saracens, from the name of one of their 
tribes, which ſignifies Inhabitants of the Deſert, great part of this coun- 


Bb 4 8 Movsrarss.] 


2 Movwrafus. The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, which lie in Arabi 


+ Petrza, Eaſt of the Red Sea; and thoſe called Gabel el Ared, which lie 


in the middle of Arabia Felix. e 
Sesixes Au p Rivers. ] There are but few ſprings, and ſcarcely any 
conſiderable rivers in this deſert country, except the Euphrates, Which 


waſhes the North-Eaſt limit of it. 


Seas, Gurus, and Car Es.] The ſeas of Arabia are, the Eaſtern Ocean, 
the Red Sea, and the gulphs of Perſia or Baſſora, and Ormus, and the 
firezghts of Babelmandel-. The chief capes or promontories are thoſe 
of Koſalgate and Muſledon. 


Alg. ] The tropic of Cancer paſſes through the middle of Arabia, fo 
that the air in this country is exceilively hot, and i many places very un- 
healthy; and particularly in the parts which are near the coaſts. "The 
winds are alſo hot and poiſonous, eſpecially to ſtrangers. Their Sands 
are alſo very troubleſome and dangerous; as they are driven' like clouds 
by the winds; and it is faid that whole caravans have been buried, and 
loſt in the deſerts, in a ſtorm of wind and ſand. Theſe deferts, upon 
which rain ſeldom ſalls, except about the times of the equinoxes, are, in 
general, deſtitute of water; and, as there are no trees to afford: ſhade or 
cover, the journeys over them are performed chiefly in the night, by the 
help of the ſtars, or by a mariner's compaſs. 


* 


1. obock. J In the Southern parts, called Arabia the Happy, the ſoil in 
many diſtricts is very excellent and fertile. The land near the towns 
on the coaſt is generally well cultivated, and produces coffee, manna, 
myrrh, caſſia, balm, frankincenſe, and other eee plants; dates. 
oranges, lemons, lome corn and grapes. There is alſo a pearl fiſhery 
on the gulph of Baſſora. The internal parts are not well known, but are 
ſuppoſed to be fertile in moſt valuable productions, except timber, 


ANIMALS.) The moſt uſeful animals of Arabia are camels and dro- 
medaries Theſe creatures are wonderfully fitted for traverſing the dry 
aud barren ſoils of thoſe parts. They can travel ſeveral days without 
water, and carry upon their backs about eight hundred pounds weight; 
which is not taken off during their journey; for they kneel down to 
reſt, and at a proper time riſe, with their load. Ihe dromedary is a 
ipecies of the camel, that will travel many miles in a dau, ſome ſay above 
_ hundred. Their horſes are well known for their ſpirit and fine 
A pe. | | 7 


ConsT1TUTI0N.] Some of the Arabian kingdoms, which: lie upon the 
_ *coalts, appear to be of very large extent. Tne Monarchs of ſome of them 
are ſtiled Xeriffs, as the Xeriffs of Mecca; and:of others, Imans. Both 
the names ſignify the odice of. Prieſt, as well as King, The Emperors of 
the Turks do not indeed pretend to the pibeſthood, but govern and con- 
trol the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction at their pleaſure, and give las to the 
Mufty, or High Prieſt. Little is known of the form of the Arabian 
8 or of its laws but it is known that their Monarchs are abſolute; 
oth in ſpiritual and temporal matters, and that the ſucceſſion is heredi- 
tary. . They admit no other laws, than thoſe which: are found: in the Al- 
corn, and in the comments upotr it. 
Forces.] They have no ſtanding mititia by land; but both the purſes 


aud perions of the ſubjects are under the control of the King. 
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* ab sers and HamrTs.] The Arabians are thin, of a middle ſtature, and 
of a ſwarthy complexion. Black hair and black eyes they have in common 
with other nations of the ſame climate. Their voices are rather efteminate 


than ſtrong; but they are ſaid to be a people expert at the bow and 


lance ; and, fince they have been acquainted with the uſe of fire-arms, they 
are become good markſmen. | 3 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt tied about them 
with a white ſaſh, or girdle; and ſome of them have a veſt of furrs or 
ſheepſkin over it They alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes flippers, but 
No — with a cap or turban on their heads. Many of them are almoſt 


naked; but their women are ſo inveloped, that nothing but their eyes can 


be diſcerned. | 
ManNness and Cusrous.] The Emirs and Princes of the ſeveral tribes, 


in the inland country, live in tents, and remove from place to place, with 


their flocks and herds, for the eonveniency of water and paſture, and 
frequently impoſe a tribute on the caravans between Turkey and Perſia, if 
they do not plunder them. The King of Muſchat is little better than 
a pirate, who, as he has a ſquadron of Cruizers under his command, 
ſeizes on all the detenceleſs ſhips with which he meets in the Pertan or 


Arabian ſeas. | 
Cirixs.] Upon the coaſt of Arabia the Happy, are ſeveral large towns, 


which are the eapitals of kingdoms, as Macho, Aden, Muichat, and 


others. 


MECCA, the place of Mahomet's nativity, is reckoned the capital of alf 


Arabia, whither many thoutand Mahometans go every year in pilgrimage. 
The moſque in this city is eſteemed the moſt magnificent Mahometan ſtruc- 
ture in the Turkiſh dominions. This temple, it is ſaid, hath one hundred 
gates or doors, with a window over each; the roof, riſing like a dome, 
is gilded over its outſide, and its inſide decorated with gildings and tapef- 

try, Every Muſſulman ſhonld, according to the laws of his religion, 
ow this place once in his life-time at leaſt, or ſend a proxy with his 
preſent. 1 | 


SIDEN is. the port-town to Mecca, whither the Turkiſh gallies bring 
rice, corn, and diet proviſions from Egypt, for the uie of pilgrims, who 
could not otherwiſe poſſibly jubſiſt in that barren country; tor the Turks 
have the ſole navigation of the Red fea, though the Arabian Princes are not 
under the government of the Grand Signior. 

The pilgrims, indeed, could never viſit Mecca, if the Turks did nor 
fend an army to protect them againit the Arabs. Nor does this always 
prove ſufficient to guard the Pilgriins; for, in the year 1758, a body of near 
fifty thouſand robbers attacked the caravan, as it was returning from” 
Mecca ; and, after killing about ſixty thoufand perſons, plundered it of 
» > ps that was valuable. A ſimilar accident happened in the year 

94 | 

MEDINA, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was driven from 
Mecca. In this place he was alſo buried. It is the capital of a province; 
or kingdom, as it is ſometimes called. Pilgrims frequently reſort to 
Medina, but neither fo often nor in ſuch numbers as they do to Mecca. * 
. In this city is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by four hundred columns. 4n 
it three hundred ſilver lamps are continually burning. It is called by the 
Turks THE MOST HOLY PLACE, as it contains the coffin: of their Prophet 
Mahomety 


7 the Arabs. 
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Mahomet, covered with a cloth of gold under'a canopy of filver tiſſue, 


which is renewed every year at the expence of the Grand Signior. The þ 
camel, which carries this cloth, during the remainder of its life, is exempted ry 
from all labour; the people imagine, that it acquires a peculiar ſanctity by le 
having borne theſe holy coveri 1 1 0 | - 
_ SUEZ, in Arabia Petrza, is a port-town. It is fituated at the bottom ce 


of the gulph of the Red ſea, and is the ſtation of the Turkiſh gallies, 
which command the coaſt of Ethiopia as well as Arabia. 


Foop and Liqvor.1 The food of theſe people is chiefly rice, and almoſt 
kind of fiſh and fleſh. Camel's fleſh is reckoned the greateit delicacy, 
The blood, however, is drained from the fleſh, in the manner of the Jews; 
and, like them alſo, they refuſe to eat fiſh which have no ſcales, Their 
drink is chiefly water or therbet. They have no ſtrong liquors. 


Mops of TRAVELLING.] There are no roads in this country. The 
. Earavans travel over the ſandy deſerts, in which there is no track. They 
dire&t themſelves by a compaſs, as mariners do at fea, As they have no 
wheel carriages, their merchandize 1s carried by camels and dromedaries, 
ſome of which they are obliged to load with ppoviſions, as there are po 
inns or caravanſeras in the deſert. If the weather be bad, they pitch their 
tents ; but, if it is fine, they lie all night in the open air upon carpets. 
Cur1ostTries.] In the neighbourhood of Tor, there is a convent of 
Greeks, dedicated to St. Catharine, and the apparition of God to Moſes 
in the burning buſh. In the way from Tor to Mount Sinai 1s the place, 
which in the v>criptures is called Elim, where the Iſraelites found ſeventy 
palm-trees, and twelve wells of bitter water, which Moſes ſweetened by a 
miracle. They are all now hot, and bitter as formerly, One of them is 
in a little dark cave, and uſed as a bath. It is called by the Arabs 
Hummum Mouſa, or the bath of Moſes. In the garden of the monks, 
belonging to this convent, there are ſcarcely any other plants but palm- 


trees. | 
About half a day's journey farther is a plain, ſuppoſed to be that which 
the Scripture calls the Deſert of Sin. There are a great many Acacid-trees 


In it, from which the Arabians get the gum called Acacia. ; 
Here the rock is ſhewn, out of which water flowed when Moſes ſtruck he h 
it. with his wand. It is a ſtone of a prodigious height and thickneſs riſing ave | 
out of the ground. The Monks pretend to point out the channels on ek 
each ſide, by which the water flowed. There is no water iſſues from it at e 
ent. | : | : | 
They ſhew alſo a little grotto on the fide of the Latin church, which is rang n 
faid to be the place where Moſes was hidden when he deſired to ſee the face ue th 
of God. It was upon this mount that Moſes received the Ten Command- Far be 
ments in two tables. In the way down they ſhew a great ſtone, which, 1 7 5 
the monks Hay, is the place where the prophet Elijah fat down, when he 5 rem 
fled from Jezebel. | | | hk 
In every part of the mount are to be ſeen little chapels, with cells near Fay, 
them, in which, it is ſaid, no leſs than fourteen thouſand hermits formerly Ki 


inhabited, but were compelled to remove, on account of the oppreſſion of 


From Mount Sinai is ſeen Mount Horeb, where Moſes kept the flocks 
of Jethro his father-in-law, when he faw the burning buſh. On it is 
alſo a monaſtery with a pretty chapel and garden; and they pretend to 
ſhew the imprefion in a rock, where Aaron caſt the head of the golden 


calf. 
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Lanavace.) The people of the Eaſt hold that the Arabian is the 
richeſt and moſt copious language in the world ; and that it is compoſed of 
ſeveral millions of words. The books which treat of it lay they have not 
leſs than a thouſand terms'to expreſs the word Camel, and five hundred for 
that of Lion. They imagine cat it was the language of Paradiſe. It is 
certain that there are many words in this language Which have a peculiar 
force and energy, and are not capable of being tranſlated into any other, 
without circumlocution. | 


ReLi1c1on.) The articles of the Mahometan faith are the following: 
I. There is but one God. 3 5 1 
II. Mahomet was ſent by God. 

III. Obſerve purifications. 

IV. Pray at the appointed times. 
V. Give alms. x 

VI. Faſt in the month Ramezan. 

VII. Go once in pilgrimage to Mecca, 12 

N VIII. Abſtain from ſtrong liquor and gaming. Beſides theſe, it is al- 

„ lowed that | 5 Tre 0 

? IX. A man may marry four wives of any religion, and keep concubines 

r beſides.; and that | 
X, Every male ſlave, who profeſſes Mahometaniſm, ſhould be free. As to 
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pillar dollars, becauſe they are not reckoned to be pure filver. The dollar 
weight with them is ſeventeen drachms, fourteen grains. All. their coins 
are taken by weight, and valued according to the purity of their metal. 


f the other ſex their religion is immaterial; for women have no ſouls, in the ls 
1 opinion of the Mahometans. | "bY 
' Coixs.] The coins, which are current at Mocho, the principal port in I [ 
8 the Red ſea, are dollars of all kinds. They abate five per cent. on the 1 


55 The current gold coins are ducats of Venice, Germany, Turkey, Egypt, 

oof and other places. The compaſſes are a ſmall coins, of which the govern- 

1 ment regulates the value. They keep their acchunts in cabeers, an imagi- 

| nary coin, of which eighty make a dollar. | 

* It does not appear . the narrations of hiſtorians, that this nation was 

1 ever ſubdued by any of the regal robbers, whoſe murders and devaitations 

k have been tranſmitted to poſterity, It has been attempted more than 

a once: and the want of ſucceſs does not appear owing to any particular 

4 bravery or ſkill in the Arabs, but from the poverty of the country and the 2 


unſettled ſtate of its inhabitants. In ſuch a country as this, where people 
hare no fixed habitation, the frequent removal of incampments muſt ſub- 
due the moſt powerful armies. All the coaſts, indeed, and the parts which 
F can be conveniently approached, have been long under the dominion of 
ſtrangers of various denominations, whom the Arabs have never been able 
to remove; notwithſtanding that, for a century or two, they over-ran 
ſereral other nations, But this was occaſioned by the unſettled ſtate of the 
times, when theſe people were fo diſunited and jealous of each other, that 
they became an ealy conqueſt to theſe mad-headed Arabs, whom the re- 
ception of a new religion had rendered frantic, and inſpired them with the 
idea that they were ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. 


K en pon: a 


REVOLUTIONS A MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


AHOMET, the founder of the Mahometan religion, and of the em- 
VA pire of the Saracens, was born at Mecca, in the year 571, and in the 
kign of Juſtinian II. Emperor of Conſtantinople. He was deicended * = 
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eldeſt branch of the honourable tribe of Koraſh, but his family at this time 
was much reduced; on which his uncle Abuteleb, a merchant, took hii 
into his ſervice, and ſent him with his camels to Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, 
as his agent or factor. In theſe journmes, he formed an acquaintance with 
fome jews and Chriſtians, by whole ailiſtance, it is faid, he compoled his 
Ald: 55 5 | OE. 755 

He was afterwards invited into the ſervice of a rich widow, of the name 
of Cadiga, for whom he traded to Damaſcus and other places. This widow, 
who was then in her fortieth year, fell in love with her agent, who was 
at that time about twenty-eigit. Soon after, ſhe married him; and by 
theſe means he became one of the richeſt men in Mecca, 

Ihe numerous ſects and diviſions among Chriſtians had been examined 
with particular attention by Mahomet, in his journies to Paleſtine and 
other places. At length, after reflection, he fancied, that it would not be 
very difficult to introduce a new religion, and make himſelf the High 
Prieft and dovereign of the people I his deſign he propoſed to accomplith, 
by pretending to revive the primitive way of worflyp and the Parity of 
Ining practited by the antieat Patriarchss © oO 
In order to accompliſl this deſign, he had produced the aſſiſtance of a Ser- 
jan monk whoſe libertine diſpoſit on had induced him to forſake his cloy ſter 
and profeſſion. and engage in the ſervice of Cadiga. He continued with 
her, indeed, after ſhe had married Mahomet ; and by his great learning 
amply ſupplied the want of education in his maſter. - 

His firſt ſtep was to engage the admiration of the people by his devotion 
end abſtemious life, He retired therefore every morning to the cave of 
 Hiraz near Mecca, where he ſpent his time in praying, falling, and other 

acts of mortification. When he returned home at night, he uied to enter- 
rain his wife and the family with the vions which he had ſeen, and the 
ſtrange voices which he had heard in his retifement. He continued this 
practice two years, in which time, he acquired a great reputation for his 
janctity ; aud at length ventured to declare himſelf a Prophet. He was 
- then-in the fortieth year of his age, add declared that he was ſent from 
God to reform his Heatheniſh countrymen, and to reclaim them from 
idolatry. The firit doctrine He tatrght, therefore, was, that there is but 
one God, ind that all idols and repreſentations ought to be deſtroyed ; and 
that thoſe, who taught that God Had ſons or daughters. or companions 
who affociated with him, ought to be abharred. He did not deny the 
_ million of Jeſus Chriſt, or of Moſs, or the Divine authority of the Scrip- 

tines ; but charged both Jews and Chrittians with corrupting tte Holy Word, 
ahd declared he was ſent to purge them fromm their errours, and reſtore the 
| law of God to its primitive purity. _ | | 48 
The Eaſtern countries were at this time ſtrongly infected with the 
hereſy of Arius, who allowed the prophetre office, but denied the Divinity 
of jeſus Chriſl, The Jews, who had fled from the perſecution denounced 
againſt them by the Emperor Adrian, bad fettled in Egypt and Arabia in 
great numbers; and the other inhabitants of theſe parts were Pagans, 
who were indifferent about the ſtate of their decayed and derided ido- 
latry. Mahomet's ſyſtem being well ſuited to theſe three kinds of men, 


it is no wonder that he met with ſo little diſficulty in obtaining proſelytes. 


He afterwards proceeded to publiſh the Alcoran, which he pretended the 
angel Gabriel brought him chapter by chapter. It was firſt written on the 
© bones of camels, and was dictated by Mahomet to his Amauuenſis; tor he 

could neither write nor read; 5 Fe 
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He is allowed to have been a man of great wit and inſinuating addreſs. 
e could bear affronts without ſhewing any relentment. He flattered the 
rich, and relieved the poor; and managed with ſo much addreſs and dex: 
terity, that his followers were ſoon very numerous. The chief of tue 
citizens began to be alarmed, at thele new doctrines; and, foon diſcerning 
that he had a deſign againſt the government, they determined to furprize 
him, and cut him off. He, however, being informed of their deſign, fied to 
Yathrib; which was afterwards called Medina Talmahi, or the city of the 
Prophet. His flight to this city was in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
and in the year 622; trom which period the Mahometans compute their 
time. . A | FF | 
Mahomet was received at Medina with great joy by the citizens, "whe 
readily ſubmitted to him as their Prince; and, being joined by a great 
number of Arabians, he began his enterprizing expeditions, In the firſt 
of them, he intercepted ſeveral capavans, which were trading between 
Mecca and Syria; and by theſe means greatly entiched is diſciples. | 
Mahomet afterwards made war on ſeveral of the Arab tribes, and com- 
pelled them to embrace, his religion, or become tributaries to him. At 
the ſame time, he declared thac his cauſe was the cauſe of God, and that 
whoever died in defenge of it. went immediately to paradiſe. He like - 


wite declared, that the term of every man's life was fixed by God; and 


that non: could preſerve it beyond the appointed time, or ſhorten it 
by any dangers, to which he might ſeem to be expoſed in the day of 
battle, 
He next obtained a victory over a tribe of Jewiſh Arabs that oppoſed 
him: he put them all to the tword, His men, however, who were heated 
with wine, and deeply engaged in play, had nearly been ſurpriſed by the 
Enemy ; on which Mahomet determined to prohibit wine and gaming. 

In the year 627, he cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King at Medina. 
Till this time he had aſſumed only the office of High Prieſt of his new re- 
ligion. He next, as ſoon as he found himtelf ſuthciently reinforced, laid 


liege to his native city Mecca, and took it; and, after he had cut off all 


that oppoſed him, he broke down the images which he found in the Kaaba; 
among which were thoſe of Abraham and Ihmael; and others, which the 


Arabians wor{hiped, as mediators with the Almighty. This. happened in. 


the eighth year of the Hegira, A. D. 629, and ſo enraged the reſt of the 
Arab tribes, that they aſſembled all their forces and gave him battle. Ma- 
homet, however, was conqueror, aud ſuſfered neither pleaſure nor idle- 
neſs to ſtop his career. He immediately purſned his victory, and reduced 
the great part of Arabia, and jome towns of Syria, which were then ſubject 
to the Grecian Emperor, X 

At length, the progreſs of his arms was checked by a greater power 
thay any who had hitherto oppoſed him. The great ſtroke of death put an 


end to all his boaſts, to all his ſucceſſes, and conyinced hun of the vanity 
of his impoſture when he had attained the fixty-third year of his age, in 


641. The loſs of their leader, however, did not diſhearten his diiciples. 
They proſecuted their conqueſts with an army to which every day brought 
lm- new acceſſion. In the courſe of an hundred years, they ſubdued a 


reat portion of Aſia and Africa, moſt of Spain, and ſome part et France, 
, and the dlaads in the Mediterranean fea, 
3 1 14 41 * 4 X | 
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to Perſia. 55 TE 
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5 NAME. ] The name of Perſia 1 derived by ſome writers from Perſepolia, 


the capital, in the reign of Darius; by others from Perieus the ſon of 


Jupiter, and from the-word Paras, which fignifies Horſeman, as the Perſian 
troops are generally cavalry. | wo Ag 

MouNTaixs.] There are more mountains and fewer rivers in Perſia, 
than in any country in Aſia. The mountains of Caucaſus and Ararat, 
which are ſometimes called the mountains of Dagiſtan, occupy the whole 
Iſthmus, which lies between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Taurus, and its 
ſeveral branches, run through Perſia, from Natolia to India, and fill all the 
middle of the country. 2 


Rivers.) The rivers are the Oxus on the North-Eaſt, which di- 
yides Perfia from Uſbec Tartary: the Kar, antiently Cyrus, and the 
Arras, antiently Araxes, which riſe in the mountains of Armenia and 
Caucaſus, and join their ſtreams, run from Weſt to Eaſt into the Caſpian 
ſea, The Indus alſo may be reckened among the Perſian rivers, as it 
antiently divided Perſia from India on the Eaſt, and as the provinces Weſt 


of the Indus have of late years been ceded to Perſia: and the Euphrates . 


and Tygris which divide Perfia from Turkey on the Weſt, Ihe number 
of rivers is ſmall, indeed, when the extent of the country is conſidered ; but 
yet this deficiency is amply ſupplied by reſervoirs, canals, and other in» 
genious contrivances. ' 


SEAs.] The ſeas on the South of Perſia are, the gulph of Perſia or 
Baſſora, the gulph of Ormus, and the Indian ocean. The only fea on 
the North is the Caſpian or Hyrcanian ſea; and that is more properly a 
lake, as it has no communication with any other fea. The extent of it, 
however, has obtained it the name, as it is four hundred miles in length 
from North to South, and about half as broad. | 


ArR.] The air of this country is very different in the different diviſions, 
On the mountains of Caucaſus and Dagiſtan, which are frequently covered 
with ſnow, it is cold. On the tops of other mountains it is always cool; 
but in the vallies it is exceſſively hot, which readers the coaſts of the Caſpian 
and Perſian ſeas very unhealthful. The middle of Perſia, however, is much 
admired for the pureneſs and ſerenity of the atmoſphere. Yet, in theſe 

arts, for about two months in the ſpring, the Saniel, or hot wind, blows 
or three or four hours in the day-time with ſuch a ſcorching heat, that it 
frequently deſtroys, thoſe who are expoied to its dreadtul blaſts. 


SoIL and PRopuce.] The ſoil in Perſia is generally very barren, but, 
where they can turn the water into the plains and vallies, it is not unfruit- 
ful. It produces great quantities of wine and oil, ſenna, rhubarb, and 
other drugs, with variety of delicious fruits, and tome corn. Dates, oranges, 
and piſtachio nuts, melons, cucumbers, and other garden ſtuff, the Perhans 
have in great perfection. But the ſoil in general is capable of producing a 
much greater quantity of theſe neceſlaries, if the people underitood the art 
of cultivation, as well as the Europeans do. Here are alſo great quantities 
of filk produced, eſpecially near the coaſt of the Caſpian ſea; and their 
pearl fiſhery, in the gulph of Baſſora, formerly turniihed molt of the ting 


pearls which were brought into Europe. 


Ax iM ATLs.] The moſt uſeful of their animals are camels, and a ſpirited 
breed of horſes, equal to that of Arabia. They have allo deer, variety of 
heme, oxen, and buttalogs, Their ſucep are remarable tor having very 
= | ; : ponderous 
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ponderous tails, and dx or ſeven horns. . They have alſo lions, tigers, 
and other wild beaſts, and their country abounds in ſerpents. | 


* ManvpAcTURES and TRAFFIC.) Their manufactures are thoſe of Glk, 
woollen, mohair, camblets, carpets, and leather. 


The kngliſh and other nations traffic with them ſeveral ways, particularly 
by the gulph of Ormus, or Gombroon, by the way of Turkey : and by 


the way of Ruſla, through the Caſpian ſea. The Engliſh exchange their 


woolen manufacture with them for raw and wrought filks, carpets, and 


other articles, produced in that country, The. trade is carried on wholly 
in European ſhipping. The Perſians have ſcarcely any ſhips of their own, 
on which account the Ruſſians have the ſole navigation of the Caſpian ſea, 
There is not a richer or more profitable branch. of trade carried on in any 
part of the globe. than between Gombroon and Surat in the Eaſt-Indies, 
The Engliſh taſt-India company, indeed, frequently let out their ſhips to 
tranſport the merchandize of the Banyans and Armenians from Perha to 
India. The Shaw or Sovereign of Perſia is the chief merchant, and he 
uſually employs his Armenian ſubjects to traffic for him in every part of 
the world. The King's agent muit have the refuſal of all articles in 

merchandize, before his ſubjects are permitted to negociate. | 
In weaving- works the Perſians ſhew great fancy and elegance. They 
have finer dyes than the Europeans ; and their gold and filver laces and 
_ embroideries preſerve their luſtre for a great length of time. They 
have pottery and glaſs manufactures in tolerable perfection; but they are 
very imperfect in works of metal and wood; and are very indifferent 
draugh en. | N 
Mix ESs.] They have ſome good mines of iron, ſteel, copper, and lead. 
I be iron and ſteel mines are in Hyrcania, Media, and the provinces of 

Erak and Choraſſan. | «x4. 1 | ts] 
Sulphur and faltpetre are dug up in the mountain Damaverd, which 

_ divides Hyrcania from the province of Erak. - E | 

The moſt valuable mines in Perha, however, are thoſe where the Tur- 
iſe ſtones are found. There is one of them at Niſapour, in the pro- 
vince of Choraſſan, and another in a mountain between the province of 


Erak and Hyrcania. 

ConsriTuTION.] Perſia is an abſolute monarchy ; and the lives and 
eſtates of the people are entirely at the diſpoſal of their Prince, The 
King hath no council eſtabliſhed, but is adyiſed by ſuch miniſters as arg 
moſt in favour ; and the reſolutions, adopted by the women in the Haram, 
frequently defeat the beſt-laid deſigns. The crown is hereditary, but 
females are excluded. The ſons of a daughter are allowed to inherit the 
crown. The laws of Perſia exclude the blind from the throne ; on which 
account the reigning Prince uſually puts out the eyes of all the males of 
the royal family, of whom he has any jealouſy. | 

There is no nobility in Perſia; nor is any reſpect ſhewn to birth and 
family, except to thoſe who are of the blood of their great Prophet, or 
their Patriarchs. Every man is eſteemed according to the poſt which he 
1 as ſoon as he is diſmiſſed, he loſes his honours, and 1s no 


nger diſtinguiſhed from the vulgar, : 


KinG's Ax ks and Tirtr.ts.} The arms of the King-of Perſia are a lion 
couchant, looking at the ſun as it riſes over his back. His uſual title 1s 
Shaw, or Patſhaw, the diſpoſer of kingdoms. They add alſo to the King“ 


tles thoſe of Sultan and Caun or Cham, which is the title of the Tartar 
4. 5 1 | — Soyereigns, 
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Bovereigns. - To acts of ſtate the Perfian Monarch does not ſubſcribe his 
name ; but the grant runs thus: This act (or edit) is given by him 
whom the univerie obeys. 67 dn IT WOO 

Foxcks.] The Perfian forces are principally horſe, and not ſo numerous 
as the Turks, but yet they frequently defeat them by cutting off their pro: 
viſions, and ſtopping up the ſprings, and then retiring to the paſſes of — 
8 almoſt inacceſſible mountains. They have very few fortified towns, nor 
had they any ſhips, of war until Kouli Kan built a royal navy, and among 
ö them had a man of war of eighty guns. Since the death of that uſurper, 
a their fleet has been neglected. | 


, | REvenvues.| The Governors of provinces, and the forces which they 
$ are obliged to keep, are maintained by the lands of the ſtate. There are 
0 likewiſe other lands belonging to the crown, from which the King's 
0 houſhold and all the great officers of ſtate receive their ſalaries. | 
e The crown lays claim to a third part of their cattle, as well as a third 


f part of their corn and fruits. Where lands are not appropriated, but the 
n ſhepherds keep cattle on them, and live in tents, the propnetors of the 
herds pay a ſeventh part to the crown. The King has alſo a third part 


y of all the filk and cotton worked in the kingdom, and the third colt. 
d The money raiſed by water is another confiderable branch of the re- 
y yenues. Every perſon pays a tax, when it is let into his fields or gardens; 
e and it is frequently neceſſary, as there is little rain in this country, and 
I ſcarcely any thing will grow without water. b 
A poll- tax of a ducat is levied from all who are not of the eſtabliſhed 
religion. | [HR 
of Pzrs0ONs and HART Ts.] The Perſians, like the Turks, plunder all the 
adjacent nations for beautiful women, and, like them, are of goed ſtature, 
ch ſhape, and complexion. * Ga 
They wear large turbans on their ſhaved heads, ſome of them are very 


r- rich, interwoven with gold and filver. Next to their kin they wear a 
0- callico ſhirt, which is covered with a veſt or looſe garment, rather ſhorter. 
ol Theie with linen trowſers and ſandals or flippers on their feet compoſe the 


perſian habit. The furniture of their horſes is extravagantly rich; and the 
q ſtirrups are generally filver. Whenever the Perſians appear abroad, whether: 
4 they are on foot or horſeback, they wear a broad ſword and a dagger in 


ue their ſaſh ; and the collars of their ſhirts and cloaths open; fo that their 
oy dreis is leſs cumbrous, and better calculated for action, than the long gar- 


ments of the Turks. The garb of the women does not differ much from 
he chat of the men, except in the length of their veſts,” and the ſtiffened cap, 
ich which they wear on their heads. They let their hair flow looſe ; and be- 
of db great labour on the improvement of their complexions by waſhes, 

paint, and coſmetics. | 


and GENius and TemPEr,] The Perfians have been always eſteemed a 
brave people, of great vivacity, and quick parts. They are famed, however, 
for nothing more than for their humanity and hoſpitality. Their greateſt 
foible is profnſeneſs and vanity. The richneſs of their cloaths, and number 
of their ſervants and equipage, too frequently exceed their revenhes, and 
unge them into' difficulties, | | : 


| Cusrons.] There is no place where women are ſo ſtrictly guarded and 
unſined as in Perfia, eſpecially in the courts or harams of their princes: 
ud gregt men. When the King's women remove, they are ſent away in 
r | r covered 
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covered litters, with a ſtrong guard; and all men are ordered, on pain 6f 


death, to quit their babitations, and remove to a great diſtance from the an 
place through which they make their journey. | 22 | is 

In Perſia, marriages are made for a ſtated time, as well as for life. A Sc 

on, who int to ſtay in a city for ſome time, applies for a wife wh 

Be 


oz tirge to the Judge, who for a ſtated gratuity gives him his 
choice out of a number of females, for whom he becomes ſurety. Theſe ſer 
temporary wives have rarely been found faithleſs to the perſon with whom Par 

CurrosrTiEs.] The Gauss, the poſterity of the antient Perſians, whe 1 


-worſhiped the ſun and fire, may be eſteemed among the greateſt cu- ] 
adde in Perſia. ' Their chief temple is on a mountain near the city of thel 


Yedd, im the province of Iracagem. Here their High Prieſt and his brethren L 
live in a kind of convent or ſeminary, and are employed by turns in keep- ele 


ing up the ſacred fire, which, they ſay, was lighted ſome thoutand years vari 


2 of PR ARSE TO 1s, and the temple of the ſun, about thirty 
miles North of Perſepolis, are ſaid to be the moſt magnificent in the world, 
At this place was che palace of the Perſian ſovereigns before the time of fimp 
Alexander the Great, when it was deſtroyed by accidental fire, and has 'whic: 


+ not ſince been rebuilt. About one hundred and fifty. years ago, the gild- _ 
rung of ſome of the cornices was perfectly freſh ; which is a ſtrong proof Ge 5 
: of the pureneis of the air in this place. About nineteen of the columns 1 . 


bare ſtill ſtanding. They are of Parian marble, near fifteen feet high. My 
The workmanſhip, however, is not ſo elegant as that of the Grecian ar- 2 


Schitects. | ay my 
Among the natural curioſities may be reckoned the ſanative baths at 2955 
Gombroon; the ſprings of the famous Naptha, near Baku, in the North Foy 
of Perſia. The ground alſo about ten miles from this city is admured for than! 
its extraordinary inflammable quality. _ „ and nc 
. CiT1ss Au BuitLnixGs.] The capital of Perſia, called Iſpahan, is M . - Foo 
ſeated in a fine plain, about a mile from the river Zenderhend, which ſup- dine u! 
plies it with water. I his city is ſuppoſed to be twelve miles in circun- when t 
"terence. It contains ſeveral fine ſquares, the largeſt of which is between mutto;: 
tive and fix hundred yards in length, and about three hundied-in breadth, fingers 
The lite of rhe royal gardens is about three miles in circuit. The ſtreet WM or hare 

ol {ipahan do not correſpond with the grandeur of the ſquares. - They are Their b 


narrow and-crooked, and formerly contained about fix hundred thoutand meat ye 
inhabitants, with one hundred and fixty moſques, one thouſand eight WM on the | 
.-hundredg caravanieras, two hundred and ſixty public baths, fine palaces, 1hey 
-zand canals, with rows of trees planted on their banks for the conveniency WM at their 
of the inhabitants. But this city has never recovered its ſplendor ſince the chiets ſi 
. ravages made in the wars under Kouli Kan. | their ne 
On the narroweſt part of the Perſian gulph lie the cities of OAuι . boujes « 

and Gomsroon, which were once places of great importance. on a. Ihe 
count of their commerce. Some of the Epropeans have factories at Gum - i their! 
uſual dr 
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broon; and merchants from moſt of the Afiatic nations viſit them with th 
hetween Iſpahan and Gombroon ſtands, in an exceeding rich country, 
dhe pleaſant city of Sch ix As, which was once the capital of Fars, ti 
antient Perſia, It contains ſeveral moſques and noble buildings, and bs 
A kind of college for the ſtudy of Oriental literature. In the ſuburbs 9 
An town the grapes arc prodyged which make the beſt wine in Perſia. 
Tub g IAM O ACI 


CC111JJJ1CCC70 MET 
- Laxebace:) The Arabic is the learned language; and in it the Alcorans 
and books of divinity and morality, are written, The Turkiſh language 


is uſually ſpoken at court, and in the provinces ö to Turkey. At 
Schiras, the capital city of Fars, they generally ſpeak 


which is a modern language, of about the fame date with their religi m. 
8 Beſides the words, which are peculiar to it, it has been enriched with 
0 ſeveral other from the various other nations which have conquered Perſia, 
n particularly the Turks, the Tartars, and the Arabs. From the laſt they 
borrow more than from all the reſt; and thoſe who underſtand Perſian 
perfectly may attain the Arabic language without very great difficulty, 


0 The Perſians have not yet adopted the art of printing amongſt them; 
0 their books are all in manuſeript. | 
en LeARN NG. ] The learning, for which the ancient Perſians were ſo 
p- celebrated, has been long banithed from this country, owing to the 
Is various revolutions which it has undergone. At preſent there are v 
few who underſtand the Koran, which they read in Arabic. Their know- 
ty ledge in the ſciences is very trifling ; and they have a ſmattering in judicial 
d. aſtrology. Their Poetry, however, abounds with beauties, T 1 are 


of fimple and elegant, while they are cloathed in the majeſtic ſublimity 
which forms the prominent character of the productions of the Eaſt. 


la. Cos.) Trade is carried on in Gombroon by Shahees, in which the 
Company keep their accounts. They are reckoned worth four pence each. 


4 't he coin ittelt is rarely found, while Coz and Mamoodas are every-where 
* current. Horſes, camels, and houſes, are generally fold by the Toman, . 


* which is two hundred Shahees, or fifty Abaſſees; and they uſually reckon 
tue value of their eſtates by the Toman, PIN 2755 


th FowLs.] There is no country, in which they have more birds of prey, 
for than Perſia. heir hawks are alſo trained ro purſue other creatures 
and not only to fly at birds, but at hares, deer, and even at wild beaſts. 


„i Foou.} The Perians drink coffee for breakfaſt, and at eleven they 
up- dine upon melons, fruit, or milk, Their chief meal is in the evening, 
un. WW when rney uſually have a dith of pilau, conſiſting of boiled rice, fowls, of 
veen mutton, which is ſo over-done, that they pull the meat in pieces with their 
dth. WF fingzrs, and uſe neither knives, forks, or ſpoons, They never eat potk. 
reets WI or hares, or any of the animals which are prohibited to the Jewiſh Law. 
art Their bread confiſts of cakes - baked upon the hearth. They teaton their 
and meat very high, with fait and ſpices when they dreſs it; but always eat it 
iht WW vn the day it is killed, . 1 | 
aces, 1hey ipread a cloth upon the carpet, and fit down croſs-legged upon it 
ency WF at their meals, waſh both before and after they eat, when their handker · 
e tis Wl chiets ſupply the place of towels. They always invite ſtrangers, as well as 
their neighbours, to partake of their fare, if any happen to be in their 
uu bouſes at meal-time, | | h | | | 
1hey are frequently entertained with muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, 
a their feſtivals, and ſend for dancing - girls to divert the company. Their 
uſual drink is water or therbet, as in other Mahometan countries, for 
wine is prohibited. I he officers and. ſoldiers, however, frequently break 
through this law, and drink wine, which is made by the Armenians in 
chiras and other berſtian provinces. None of them make any ſeruple of 
ntoxicating themſelves with opium, of which one of them will eat as much 
8 would poiſon half a dozen Chriuians. 5 a 


Walrtxc.] The Perſians excel in writing, aud have eight different 
4 Cc 2 hands, 


” 


e Perſian tongue, 
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| ge of ſhorthand, in which they uſe the letters of the alphabet; and 


„Shaw Abbas, who was ſprung from Sophi, vattly enlarged his empire. 
On the iide of India he conquered the province of Candahor ; and on 


Zhan, and made them his factors and merchants in every part of Europe 


in the year 1694, and enjoyed a reign of tranquillity and peace for a long 


3 His rival out of Candahor. He then began to march towards Iſpahan, tis 


— 2 & © = © 


and write from the right to the left, as the Arabs do. They Rave 
the ſame letters, ditferently pointed, have ſeveral different fignifications, 


418 


nEVOLIUTIONSA O MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
EE perſian monarchy ſucceeded that of the Aſſyrian or Babyloniſh, 
8 which may be conſi ered as the fame; only it muſt be underſtood 
that the ſeat of empire was firſt at Nineveh, and afterwards at Babylon. 


Cyrus, when he had conquered Babylon, united the dominions of Me- 


dia, Perſia, and Babylon; and laid the foundation of the Perſian empire, 
about the year of the world 3468, which 1s 556 years before Chriſt. 
©; Alexander the Great conquered Darius, the laſt Emperor of Perſia; and 
then the Giecian monarchy commenced in the year of the world 3675, and 
before Chris 329 years. % . 
After the death of Alexander, the empire was divided among his General 
officers, of whom Seleucus, Antigonus. and Ptolemy, were the chief. The 
poſterity of theſe Princes was ſubdued by the Romans, about 197 years 
before Chriſt. Upon the decline of that empire, theſe dominions were 
divided among ſeveral Princes, until Tamerlane, a Mogul Tartar, fub- 
dued moſt of the Southern nations of Aſia. Theſe, however, he abandoned 
zalmoſt as ſoon as he had conquered them, reſerving only India, and ſome 


of the Eaſtern provinces of berſia. This Monarch was ſucceeded by his 


their victorious anceſtors. 
After the retreat of Tamerlane from Perſia, Cheki Adir, a Doctor of 


the Mahometan law, and a popular preacher, obtained the ſovereignty of 
on ry by N he was directly deſcended from Mahomet. 
"He aſſumed the title of Caliph, which comprehends the offices both of 
1 and King and was ſucceeded by his ſon Sephi, or Sophi, from whom 
the Kings, his deſcendents, were fometimes called Sophis. 


ſon, whoſe poſterity ftill reign in India, and are tiled Great Moguls, from 


*the South reduced Lar and Ormus, and drove the Turks out of Armenia 
and Georgia. He then tranſplanted the Armenians from Julpha to Ifpa- 


Shaw Sultan Hoſſein, the laſt King of this race, ſucceeded to the crow: 


courſe of years. But the Perſian court was now in ſuch a ſtate of licen- 
tiouſneſs, that every thing, even the government, was offered for falt. 
- Mereweis Kan, or Chan, a popular nobleman, becarae the purchaſer, 
but was foon after diſplaced to make room for another nobleman, who 
could advance more money. 8 | 
Mereweis immediately ailembled his friends and dependents, and drove 


capital, but died before he reached it. x | | 
MNahomood. his fon, advanced with his army to Iſpahan, took the city, 
Zand murdered the King and all the royal family, except Prince Thamas, 
„ho eſcaped and fied to the North of Perha. In his turn, Mahemogd wa: 
— after murdered by Elriff, one of his officers, who directly uſurped the 

Prince Thamas loſt no time in attempting the recovery of his patemi 
hrone. He aſſembled an army, and invited Nadir Kan, who had obtain 


— 


E AQ 


armies, and met with all the ſucceſs for which he could hope. In or 


5 


 £ ang 1: a 


t reputation for his valour and conduct, into his ſervice. By his 
afiſtance he defeated the uſurper Eſriff, 2 him to death, and recovered 
all the places of which the Turks and Ruſſians had made themſelves maſters 
during Meng | ITT CEE W 4A FOX 11 

Nadir Kan was the ſon of a Perſian nobleman, on the frotitiers & Uſbec 


Tartary. His uncle, who was his guardian, kept him from the poſleſſion 


of the caſtle and «ſtates which were e In order to procure, a 
livelihood, he formed a party, and began to the caravans. At lenñgik the 
number of his followers increaſed to upwards of five hundred, and became 


the terror of that part of the country, and eſpecially of his uncle, who had 
ſeized his eſtate. { his treackherous guardian, therefqrergendeavoured. to 


bring on a reconciliation, and invited him to the caſtle; where, after he had 
ſplendidly entertained his nephew, Nadir ordered his folle wers to murder 
his uncle in the night-time, and to turn his people out of the.caſile., ...- 

Not long after this tranſaction, Prince 1 hamas ſent tor him to. lead. hi 


to reward this fortunate commander, he continually. loaded him Wi 
favours; and by his means Prince Thamas now ſeemed to. be: eſta- 
b!iſhed on the throne. Nadir Shaw, however, to whom the Sultan 
had given the name of Thamas Kou Kan, which" ſignifies the flave 
of Thamas, thinking his ſervices not ſufficiently rewarded, and p- 
tending that the King had a delign againſt his life, or at lenſt to 
lay him aſide, formed a conſpiracy againit his Sovereign. It fucceedeg. 
The King was taken priſoner; and, as. it is, ſuppoſed, ꝓut to. death. 
3 immediately uſurped the throne, and calleck bunlelt, 5 aw Nadir, or 

ing Nadir. „ gas 1 hr ag na gy 

afterwards laid fiege to Candahor, of which a ſon of Mereweis was 
in poſſeſſion While he lay at this ſiege, the conrtof the Great Mogul 
being diſtracted by factions, one of the parties invited ghaw Nadir to come 
to their affiſtance, and betrayed the Mogul into his hands. On this he 
marched to Delhi, the capital of India ſummoned all. the Viegroys and 
Governors of provinces to attend him, and bring with them all the treaſure 
they could raiſe. Thoſe that did not bring as much as he expected were 
tortured and put to death. 2 | 

After having amaſſed greater treaſures than ever any Prince before this 
period had poſſeſſed, he returned to Perſia. Firſt, however, he gave the 
Mogul his liberty, on condition that he ſhould reſign the provinces on the 
Wett fide of the Indus to the crown of Perſia. 1 

In his return, the greateſt part of his booty was loſt by various accidepts. 
Nadir, however, was not diſpirited; but afterwards made a concuett bf 
Uſbec Tartary, and plundered Bochara, the capital city. He then marched 
againſt the Dagiſtan Tartars, but loſt great part of his army in the moun- 
tains, Next he defeated the Turks in ſeveral engagements; but was 
twice compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Bagdat. 

His next ſtep was an attempt to change the religion of Perſia to that 
of Omar. He hanged the Chief Prieſts, and was guilty of ſuch cruelty, 
that at length he was aſſaſſinated by his own relations, who pleaded in their 


- 
* 


” 


defence, that his ſenſes were diſordered. His death happened in 1747 


ſmce which period the nation has been almoſt ruined by the number of 
competitors tor the ſovereignty; among whom Kerim Kan, being the moſt 
fortunate, was crowned at Tauris in 1763, and is ſuppaſed to be ſtill in 
the poſſeſſion of the throne, niet PII Sg. 
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- INDIA WITHIN dave 


On + THE EMPIRE OF THE GREAT MOGUL, 


. and EXTENT. ſeventeen hundred miles ; and between the longitudes of 
' 66 and 92 degrees Eaſt, about fourteen hundred miles, 


. between theſe extents, is ſea, _ — 


* 2. B Etween the 3 of 7 and 35 * North, about 


Great of the 1 
5 FT limits of what 1s under ſtood b 


hb: 6 3 128. This extenfive countr 
Tartary and part of Thibet ; on the 
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is 1 on "Rs "North by Ude 
. Fartary uth by the Indian ocean; on the 
Eaſt by Great Thibet, and India Eaſt of the Ganges, and the Dax of Bens 
pal; and on the Welt by the Indian ocean and Periia.  _ | 


of India may be conſidered under five Hrifags : 
ſhdoſtan, between the rivers Indus and Ganges. 
II. Weſt of the Indus, bordering on n | 


III. On the Gange 
IV. The Coromandel coaſt, on the Eaſt fi de of the penile, 


V. The Malabar coaſt, on the Welt fide of the . 
3 Diviſions, | an 
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On the Gancks, or or 
BuanGAL. 


Gore oy | Gor. . 
Necbal Necbal. 


alcutta. 


"Eaſt fide of the peninſula 
on the bay of BenGaL, 
” called the COR O- 

MANDEL Coaſt, 


Maſſula tan. | Yo 
J Golco 
| be or Coular, the din 
mond mines, 3 
[ Pellicate. ry nn 
Madraſs, or Fort 8. 
George. 
| | St. 8 
Eaſt fide of Biſnagar, ) Cee 
or Carnate 1 | 
| Conymere. 
Pondicherry. 
1 St. David's. 
Portanova. 


1 Biſnagar. 


Negapatan. 
| Tranquebar, | 
Tanjour "I 
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Weſt ſide of mY penin- I Swalley. ON 
ſula called the MA bey, or Guzaraty Barak. STEEL an 
LAB AR Coaſt. Amadabat. 8 5 
Wn N | : Cambaya, + lik 

5 Dieu. 

6 inl 

5 Meonranf FE chief mountains are e that of Cavcasvs, on the 5s 
North, w divide. India from Uſbec Tartary; thoſe of Nauck ACUT, * 
Which divide India E the Tartars of Thibet. Theſe mountains are in- 3 
Hahited by the. called Latans, or Afghans, a much braver race of py 
men than the — or Hindoos. To theſe may be added the moun- 
tains of BaLaGATE, which run almoſt a whole length of India, from the 

North to South; Which are fo high, and covered with tuch thick foreſts, 

that they ſto the Weitern monſoon : for the rains begin a month ſooner a, 
on the coaſt th 2 they do on the Eaſtern coaſt of Coromandel. — 
ns! The chief rivers are, I. The Ix nus, which, riſing in the eſt: 
re mountaitis, Tyme South, and falls into the Indian ocean, by hea 

| ſeveral channel Belo Tata; receiving in its (paſſage the river Attock, 18 
ſuppoſed to be the antient Hydafpes. dei 
* The Gancts; which riſes in the Northern mountains, and running trat 
South-Eaſt, falls into t bay of Bengal by ſevefal channels. coa 
III. The IEtiktt SA, which runs from North t 22 by Dehli and Agra, too 
and falls into the Gagel. uff 
IV. The GvENEX; * which EN 455 3 mountains; and run- tun 
ning from Welt tg Faſt, falls into the bay of Bengal. wer 

2 YT 2 Ag LED which riſes alſo in the balagato mountains, and, the 
running Eaſt, falls likewiſe into the bay of Bengal. | N 

0 

Se As, Ba . Cyrre.) The Indian ocean ; the bay of 3 5 I 
the gulph of ; the ſtreight of Rama oel, between the main Sthe 
and the iſland of. lan; Cape Comorinz; the Southern point of Indoſtan; thei 
and Dicu-head, rn point of Camiayas Prir 
Aix. wa e comprehending 28 degrees of latitude, paſſes oy 
through a | ; Cl ates, and coniequently the air is very different al 
in the Sout ert he Northern provinces. A 

I) he Northers EY Midland ;provinces of India enjoy a ſine, ſerene, thei 
temperate air; V thoſe in the South are parched with heat, for ſome bs Þ 
months in they 2 Fn icularly im April and May, when the hot winds PT: 
blow for ter Or. rs in the mornin with a icorching heat. About pri 
noon, however, Polls blows from the ſea, in an oppofite direction, and TH 
refreſhes the Ni ry with cooling breezes. In this part of the 'globe they 
the wind aro ho every. twelve hours. It blows off 2 land from mid- T 
night till anon Bo 4 3nd from the ſea the other twelve hours. This Moy 
happens, ind in the places on or near the fea, for at a di- Vice 
ſtance the 1 il, which blow ſix months in one direction, Goy 
and the other fix 1105 imthe appotite direction. They {lift about the in 1 
equinoxes, and then APE! orms are ſo violent * no ſhips dare v venture lor 
on the ooaſt. HP . „ 
Paopucxk.] We fruit trees are the ina, Coca unt, . Gen 


8 d 
ee Pla, pine-pple, orange, Eon, pomegranate, and f 
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che melon; theſe they have in the greateſt perfection. The country alſo 
produces riee, wheat, pepper, ard # great variety of garden-ltaff.. - - - 


 Avnimats.} The animals of this country are elephants, camels, horſes, 
oxen, buffaloes, ſheep; deer, lions, tygers, and all manner of wild bcatts 
and game. There is a great plenty of fich and fowl... 

| Serpents, ſcorpions, muſketos, locuſts, ſhining-fiſhes which appear 
like ſtars in the night, and Monkies, abound in theie parte. 

This great country, which is ſaid to be extremely populous, contains 
inhabitants of vacious complexions, manners, and religions. Ia the Northern 

s, which is poſſeſſed chiefly by Mahometans, the people are white or 
warthy. Towards the South, and the middle 2525 quite through India, 
they are black, and Pagans and idolaters. The ſea-coaſts in general are 
_ poſſeſſed by people of an olive complexion ; but they have alſo à multitude 
of other inhabitants, as well black as white. | Se $a, 

It is reaſonable to ſuppaſe that an intercourſe between the inhabitants of 
the coaſts of the Red fea; the Perſian gulph, and the Weſtern parts of the 
peninuſula of India, muſt have fabfites tor many centuries; and, while the 
reſpective nations maintained an equality of power, this intercourie was 
only with a view of trade. When the Saracen empire, however, was 
eſtabliſhed, and the maritime people of Egypt, Arabia, and Pertjo, were 
heated with the notion of ſpreading. their religion by the ſword; then it 
is probable that roving. parties of the Mahometans, or Moors, made 
deicents on the Indian cvaſts, in order to promote other purpoles beſides 
traffic, and in time drove the greateſt. part of the natives. from the ſea- 
coaſts, The Moors ſoon became maſters of the low lands ; and the natives 
took refuge in the mountains, called the Gate, and there formed a 
ſufficient barrier to protect themſelves. I his afforded the robbers an oppor- 
tunity of forming ſeveral independent ſtates along the Malabar coaſt, which 
vg; compoſed of Moors and ſuch of the natives as choſe to remain near 

e lea. . , | 

While theſe changes happened on the ſea- ooaſt, the Caliphs of Bagdat, 
whoſe armies were compoted of the uatives of various nations, particularly 
Arabs, Perſians, and Turks, extended their conqueſts alio on the fide of 
the Northern parts of India, where many of the people ſettled and retained 
their religious tenets. On the deſtruction of the Saracen empire their 
Princes became Sovereigns of the country. Theſe people, known chiefly 
by the name of Patans, were reduced by Tamerlane, who, with his 
Tartars, founded the Mogul empire, which till ſubſiſts. LEN 
About the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the Moguls extended 
their conqueſts through the middle parts of India, towards the South, 
and ſettled their Mahometan ſubjects in the open country; by which ſuch 
of the natives, as were averſe trom the Mogul power and religion, were 
driven to, the mountainous country, where they lived under their own 
Princes, called Rajahs ; and, in order to enjoy this ſituation unmoleſted, 
they agreed to pay a tribute to the Imperial court. 1 

The Mahometans have the chief rule in the countries ſubject to the 
Mogul; who appoints, from among the great men of his court, the 
Viceroye, or Subahs, of all the great provinces; and theſe appoint the 
Governors, or Nabobs, of the 8 diſtricts. The Muſſulmen 
in India, like thoſe of Turkey, and Perſia, and other Mahometans, are 
allowed ſeveral wives, live very temperately, eat almoſt every thing but 
lwine's fleſh, but ſeldom drink any liquor except water, 12 
„The Pagans, Who were the original inhabitants of India, are called 


Gentovs, or Hindoos, Of theſe, it is ſaid, that there are near cighty 
L | trabes, 


A 
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| trides, which never intermarry, or even aſſociate with one another, Orin 
deed with the people of any other nation or religion. 
"The Bramins, or Prieſts, who are the moit 3 -_ a 
SGentoos, teach, that Bramma, who was — — both in 
nnd religion, 1:3 inferior only to God. He —— cnl_pregan 5 
n that he bequeathed to them 
. — the V — _- his doctrine and inſtitutions. The 
ori at they ave a commentary upon it, called 
Sede 8, indeed, written in the Shanſcrit language, which is known to few but the 
Bramins. Their doctrine chiefly conüſts in the beliet — 
who bas created a regular gradation of beings, 
mankind. "They believe, that there is a future 
n ſoul 
of the deceaſed, to the life he had led in his former ſtare. This 
is the doctrine of the metempſycholis, or tranimigration of fouls, taught 
many centuries ago hagoras, who is fard to have travelled into 
India, and to have brought theſe opinions from that country. 
bor e men, next in honour, are 2 


They retide chiefly in the Northern 
8 the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them. 
— — their leader lives ; 
© kattle, they reckon their * cancelled, — or Bs 


IrxI*7- It 


which coniifts of boiled rice, and Try Or mutton. 

The people who cultivate the lands, and are called labourers, are 2 
quiet paifixe people, who live chiefly on rice, roots, herbs or fruit, but 
tat — teen Has Rte in it, from their notions of the tranſmigratin 
of fouls. They are very induſtrous, notwithſtanding the opprefſion they 
wer trom the Mahometans, „ Sonttes enrricd farther: than 
the Gentoos, even with their cool temper, can bear; when this happens, 
they dury their wealth, and very deliberately put an end to their ene 


dy : 

— 860 bat 
exercie of trades. The mechanic arts continue conftzntly in the fame 
Exaities ; and the children for ages in conttant fuccetſion profeſs the fame 
wades which their forefatders did. This circumttznce may, in fore 
meaſure, account for che great perfection to which ſome of their macutac- 
tures are carried. 

The antient Gaurs, er Fire-corthipers, who probably retired from the 
Mahomerans that they might enjoy their own religions worthip, 27h 
called in india Periecs or Purtas, 2 it they came from Perg. Thev are 3 


as the bull is re- 
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mdvftrons people, and ingenious m wear They pretend to have . 
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that from their Communications muny Parts of ancient hitocy Ma 
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— with which the traveller will meer, 
in every quarter. Of Note who are called Fabkirs, it is tuppoſee, tha 
there are near a withon. "They are Mahometans, and pretend to 


exercat 
greateſt autermes : to which dy long 
WET ara ee Cons ore 
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however, are known to be impoſtars, Another ſect of beggars is called 
Joghees. They are Pagans, and ſuppoſed twelve times as numerous as 
the Fahkirs. They are a vagabond crew, and live chiefly by the impuſi - 
tous which they practiſe on the credulous Gentoos ; whoi entertain 
with fooliſh fiories, trifling tricks, and other idle amuſements, like the 
European gyphes. 
_ Hazrrs.] The habits of all theſe ſects is much the ſame. They wear 
a veſt, girt about with a ſaſh, and a turban on their heads, Thoſe of the 
Moguls, or Mahometans, are much larger than thoie of the Blacks. The 
common men in the South have ao cloarhs. | 
Th women have a whole piece of muilin or callicoe tied about their 
waits, and thrown over their breaſts and ſhoulders, like a bros 
wear bracelets 


bracelets on their arms, which among the rich are frequently made of 
gold. Thoſe of the poor ate made of 1ome other metal or of glaſs. Every 
man of any faſhion wears a dagger in his ſaſh. 


they how almoſt to the ground, Before their Princes they fall down 
fla: pon their faces, elpecally when they have offended, or are in any diſ- 


N the perſon vĩſited does not move to meet his friend, but 
intreats the viſiter to fit down T. on the carpet, and the betle and 
zrek-aut is brought hun, which chew as many of the E 

tobacco, They are reſerved, and talk aloud, or very faft. 


& 


The people of rank delight in hunting, and uſe the bow and gun. They 


E r 

The houſes of the common peopte are very - They are generally 
thatched, rr They 
DUE, and picatant, bu dear few or no marks of mag- 


poor in India abo carry about in covered 

taſkets, 2nd, when they fing and pla. upon ter wret inEruments, 
a, are followed im lndiz; d the court is Jomeumes catertamed 

 Manniacrs] The marriages of the !ndizn idolzters are made by theis 
parents when the parties are children. They are i:lemaized with great 
Fender, when the xs come of age. The bund is act alloxed to 
rue his wi nite hn ho cnn ach comer, ered ES 
dummes as e If has wie murmur at , be may reduce her to the 
— In fome ces on the Malabar coaſt, it i faid, a 
n 5 allowed three b, who ccatribute jo iy to the maintenance 
| I 5 eu, 
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ments; aridativ6 or three female ſlaves; and the father of: the bridegroon 
frequently pays a fam of money to the bride's friends. In ſhort, ſhe is in 
. manner purchaſed. e e e eee e ee | 


„ Funerals.) The Pa ins of I8dia burn their dead, and throw very ex- 
| ye | 


nſive perfumes into the funeral pile. 


* 


It has been ſaid, that formerly it was, cuſtomary for the wives of the de- 


dcenſed huſband: to burn themſelves, that they might in a purified ſtate ac- 


company the ſouls of their huſbands after death. This practice, however, 
ms now diſuſed ; and indeed ſeveral of the ancient cuſtoms of the Gentoos 
ſeem to be wearing out ſince the wars in India. It is, however, univerſally 
*apited; that they are an honeſt,” hoſpitable people. A robbery is very 
rarely heard of in India, * diamond merchants el without 


arms. The people like wiſe· ſeidom quarrel, or abufe one another. 


+, TRAVELLING.) The horſes in India are neither fit for the faddle or 
,coach,..as the breed is very ſmall. The Indian , cavalry conſiſts of horſes 
e eee and Tartary, at an exceitive price. Camels and oxen 
are the beaſts of burthen; and the oxen will carry a man very well a good 
round trot. The uſual way of travelling, however, is in a palanquin or 
- couch; covered wade eee and. carried by four men, that will 
trot along, morning and evening, forty miles a day. Of theſe men uſually 
ten are hired, who carry the palanquin by turns, four at a time. 
"MANUFACTURES AND TRAFFIC.] The manufactures of India are chiefly 
muſlin, callicoe, and ſilk. They have ſome merchant-ſhips of their own, 
and'traffic with the countries boardering upon India, and particularly with 


" Perfia, The Europeans yluall;; purchaſe moſt of their manufactures, and 


y money for them. wary amr the filver that is brought from America 
carried to the Eaſt- Indies by the merchants of every European nation; 
and, as they have the richeſt diamond mines in the world here, no country 


abounds in wealth more as Kouli Khan experienced, when he plundered | 


Dehli the capital. 


CyvsiosrriIEs.] Among the curioſities of India, the diamond mines 


þ * 


2 are very grand. It confiſts of three aifles, 


Trading towns, than the Portugueſe, It is mixed with ſome Indian words 


uin the kingdom of Golconda are not the leaſt; there are no mines in the 
world” that equal them in the briffance or ſize of the diamonds. Thoſe 
indeed muſt be excepted, which have been lately diſcovered in Brazil. Of 
Theſe, however, the water 1s not comparable to tat of the diamonds found 
at Golconda. * 5 
The hoſpitals which the Banians endow for fick and lame animals 
may be couſidered as another curiofity. Nor ſhould the antiquities in the 


* Hand of Canorin or Salſete, oppoſite to Bombay, be forgotten: among theſe, 


is an antient temple, cut out of a rock, and aſcended by a vait number of 
Keps cut out of the ſame rock. The roof is arched, and the door and 
i | part of them covered 
with a cupola; and it is fitted with ſuch images as the Indians worſhip. 
In another ſmall iſland near this, there is the figure of an elephant cut 
out of the rock, as big as the life, from which the iſland is called Ele- 


phanta. EL 
Lancvacr.] Beſides the Bramin language, there are the Malabar and 
Jentoo- s, which are commonly ſpoken by the Pagans ; the one upon 
the Malabar coaſt, and the other on the coaſt of Coromandel. No lan- 
guage; however, is more univerſally underſtood on the coaſts, and in the 


un not ſpoken in the fame purity in which it is in Fortugal. The Pagan 
| generally 


4 
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N | Rau write on the cocoa - nut or palm- tree leaves, with an iron ſtile or 
n 7 in. » 5 % : þ - F f ; 


' ConsriTUT10Nn.] The Mogul is an abſolute Prince, and his crown he- 
5 teditary, or rather he rr a4 the greateſt part of his gn to, his eldeſt 

ſon, and divides the reſidue among his younger ſons. They however all 
uſually aſpire to the throne on the death of their father; and whoever is 


= conqueror wears the crown. A Prince of the royal family muft be an 
, Emperor; as the reigning Prince ſeldom ſuffers a near relation to live. 
Tirrx or Tux Mocvr.] The Emperor, or Mogul, aſſumes ſome 
title on his advancement to the throne; as, The Conqueror of the 
1 World; The Ornament of the Throne; but he is never crowned. 
Tas Mocurs CüiILDREN.] The Emperor's ſons have the title of Sul 
Ir tans, and their daughters of Sultanas, and their Viceroys of provinces are 
” ſtiled Subahs or Nabobs. Nh | | 8 
» _ NoniLiTY.] The nobility are ſtiled Chan, or Caun as it is pronounced, 
d and are diſtinguiſhed by the name they receive on their advancemetit. 
* Aſaph Chan, the rich Lord; Chan Channa, Lord of Lords: among theſe 
I titles, are thoſe of his Phyſicians, to whom the Mogul gives the name of 
ly Mechrib Chan. or Lord of Health. | | 
The great military officers are called Omrahs ; and, if they have been 
ly Generals of armies, they are ſtyled Mizars. 3 
n, The Pagan Princes, tributary to the Mogul, are called Rajas. The 
th moſt honourable tribe of Pagans are their Bramins, or Prieſts. Ihe 
1d ſecond is that of the Rajaputes, or Raſhbutes, which is a military tribe. 
ca The Mogul, contrary to the cuſtom of the Mahometans, permit the 
F Pagan Rajas and their nobility to inherit the honour and eftates of their 
ed Forces.) The forces of the Mogffl are computed to amount to three 
hundred thouſand horſe, raiſed from among his Mogul or white ſub- 
ey jets, who are uſually denominated Moors in India, Ihe forces of the 
he Rajas, or black Princes, amount to about as many more. Theſe mount 
ſe the Mogul's guard with twenty thouiand men, by turns. They are prin- 


Of cipally foot; and, when the Mogul attacks any of the unſubdued Rajas, 
nd in the defiles and, paſſes of the mountairis, he makes ule of .the Rajaputes, 
| who are in the ſervice of the black Princes. | 


"a + Revexvues.] The revenues of the Mogul are eſtimated at forty mil- 
ſe, lions ſterling per annum, which ariſe from the duty on merchandize, 
55 trade, and the labour of the people; but chiefly from the ee. of the 
nd great men, and the revenues of the numerous provinces. Every Viceroy, 
* or Nabob, and Governor, 1s obliged to ſend the Mogul a kind of tribute 
ip, annually from every province; and the Rajas, or black Princes, under the 
at dominion of the Mogul, pay him alſo an annual tribute. 


bh The Mogul's camp is a great curiofity, He lives in the field during 
| the fair weather, which laſts four or tive months. Then he has with him, 

befides, the military men, who are above one hundred thoutand in num- 
nd ber, with their wives and families, and moſt of the great men in the em- 
pire. He is alfo followed by ſeveral merchants and tradeſmen from the 
capital cities. The whole of his cavalcade amounts to upwards of a mil- 
lion of people. With theſe he makes a tour of a thouſand miles every 
fear, through ſome part of his dominions, and hears che * 
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the meaneſt of his ſubjects, if they happen to be oppreſſed by his Vice. the 
toys, or Governors. | | It v 
A caravan of ten thouſand camels and oxen conſtantly attend the camp, ſeve 
and bring in proviſions from every part of the country. The Commander fitua 


of this caravan is ſtyled a Prixice, and is veſted with great power. 
This camp is at leaſt twenty miles in circumference. They incamp in 
a round form. The Mogul's tent, and thoſe of his women, are on an 


eminence in the middle, and are ſeparated from the reſt by a high ſkreen 0 
or inclofure.. Beyond this, are the nobility, generals, and people of dit- and 
tinction, in another circle. The reſt ſueceed in circles, according to their very 
quality; and the inferior peopie are neareſt the outſide of the camp. _ 
C:,1xs.) The coins of this country are the pice or caſh, which is of br 
copper, and about the value of a halfpenny ; fanams, a filer coin, of the The! 
value of three pence ; the roupee, another ſilver coin, in value two ſhik hund 


lings and three pence; the gold moor or roupee, which is about the value 
of fourteen filver roupees; and a pagoda, jo called from having the figure 
of a pagoda ſtamped upon it, of which the value is nine flnilings. The large 


pagoda are comed chic fly by the Rajas, or petty Princes. I hey are flat The 
on one fide, and the other is copvex. The gold and filver coins are finer form 
here than in any other country. Foreign coins, however, are permitted a ma 
to paſs in currency. ; N e | a fact 
Provinces, CiriEs, axp Towxs.] No very accurate account can be Dl 
given of the diviſion of the provinces, eſpecially 1nce the late revolutions, 10 the 
| | in cit 


SUIDA is a territory lying on the Weſt of the Indus, which is made ranks 
fruitful by the annual overflowing of the river. It abounds with black plaiſt 


cattle, ſheep, and game of all kinds, and a great variety of fine fruits with 
and valuable drugs. its capital city, Tatta, ſtauds in a beautiful plain is gre: 
about two miles from the Indus, Which. .m-this place is a mile bioad. tains. 
It is a large town and well flocked with inhabitants; for, in the year 1699, five h 
eighty thonſand perſons are ſaid to have died of the plague, which is a dii- Th 
- temper with which theſe paris of the world are not often viſited, I his rided 
place is famous for the manufacture of the palanquins. | ne 
BUCKNOR, a province lying on the banks of the Indus, is fruitful, Mogu 
and abounds in corn, cattle, and a ſtout race of men. The capital, of BO 
the ſame name, has a conſiderable trade in cloth and other manufac- It has 


1 MULTAN. The river Indus alſo runs through this province, and in Circ 
renders it very pleaſant. I he, produce of it is ſugar, with which they 


have a conſiderable trade. The inhabitants purchaſe their horſes of the ack 
Periians, and they generally buy about fifty thouſand yearly. 1 
| 1 


 HAICAN and CABUL, two provinces which border on Perfia, are Many 
not very fruitful. The inhabitants deal in camels, and hire themielves as by a 
convoys ts the caravans. The city of Cabul is very large, and contains 


the palaces of ſeveral Mogul Print es, to whom it has been allotted as 3 
portion. A great trade in hories and cattle is carried on at thus place, as Writ 
with the Uſbec Tartars and Perſians, 5 are cor 
CASSIMERE, This country is called the Paradiſe of India, from the 1 


temperature of its air, and the fertility of its ſoil, It contains a prod: 
gious number of towns and villages, well ſtocked with inhabitants and 
cattle, and free from voracious beaſts. The capital, which ſtands g 
| | _ | { 


It well furniſned with handſome houſes, gardens, and uſeful canals; and 
ſeveral of the Moguls have built palaces in it, induced by its agreeable 


fituation. Shs — 


NAUGRACUT is a mountainous province its capital, of the ſupe 
name, contains a very rich temple, frequented by Gentoo pilgrims. 


LAHOR. This is one of the largeſt and fineſt provinces of ludoſtan. 
and formeriy was much celebrated in the Indian Hiſtory. It produces 
very fine ſup ar. Its capital, once near nine miles in length, and adorned 
with palaces and public buildings, has ſunk into decay ſince the remo- 
val of the Mogul's reſidence. There is a conſiderable manufacture of 
curious carpets, cotton cloths, and ſtutts of all kinds, ſtill carried on here. 
There runs, from this city to the Southward, a fine 10ad, of about thres 
hundred miles long, well thaded with ſpreading trees planted on its fides. 


AGRA, the capital of a large province of the ſame name, is à very 


large and fine city, and has frequently been the reſidence of the Moguls. 
The palace and its gardens take up about four miles in circuit, in the 
form of a creſcent tronting a river. Fhe city is ſaid to be fo large that 
a man on horſeback can ſcarcely ride round it in a day. The Dutch have 
a factory in Agra. | f 


DEHLI, the capital of Indoſtan, is à large and populous place, and 


is the uſual retidence of the Moguls. This city, which is about ten miles 
in circuit, contains a multitude of gardens, belonging to people of all 
ranks. Ihe common houſes are only of clay and thatched, but they 
plaiſter the infide. Ihe houſes of the nobility are tumptuoutly furniſhed 
with tine carpets, china, and lackered ware. The beauty of this city 
is greatly increated by the noble moſques and caravanſeras which it con 
tans, The Mogul's ſtables uſed to contain twelve thouſand horſes, and 
five hundred elephunts; and his ſeraglio one thouſand women. | 


The Malabar coall, extending from Cambay to Cape (omorin, is di- 


rided into jeveral ſmaller territories. which are governed by their owa 
1 are called Rajahs. hey all pay a ſmall tribute to the 
Mogul. 


BOMB AM is an iſland, containing near fixty thouſand inhabitants. 
It has a very fine harbour, with a great depth of water, and capable of 


much improvement. 1 he ifland is about ſeven miles in length, and twenty 


in circumference. The town, which is poorly built, is about a mile long, 
and commanded by a ſtrong ſtone fort of a quadrangular form. Several 
ack merchants reſide here, 

This place was given to the Eaſt India 9 by Charles II. who 
had it from Portugal, as a part of the dowry of his Qyeen Catharine. 
Many of the iuhabuants, indeed, are ſtill Portugueſe, and their offspring 

e natives. The Preſident has the care of all the company's butineis 
en the Malabar coaſt. The Governor and Council of Bombay are profl- 
fable employments, and provide for many young people who are {ent over 


a writers. Ihe troops on the iſland, and in the places dependent on it, 


are commanded by Engliſh officers. The ſoldiers are, in general, natives 
of the country, and are called Sepoys in all the Indian ſettlements. The 
Wands of SALSET and BASSEEN, near Bombay, are large and fertile, 


SURAT is one of the greateſt marts in India, on account of its com- 


nodious ſituation for trade with the Red Sea and the Gulph of P 17 


\ * 
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the borders of a large lake, is about three miles long; and near two broad. 
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It is looked upon by the Moofs às the gate to Mecca. On this account a T 


caſtle was built here, towards the end of the ſeventeenth century, by the ditat 
Mogul, to hold a garriſon ſufficient to ſecure the Mahometan pilgrims vern 
from the inſults of the neighbouring Gentoos ; and a fleet was kept in the 8 in 
harbour to curb the pirates who diſturbed the trading ſhips. 'The lands imm 
which were appropriated for the ſubſiſtence of the Mogul's Governor and Bl 
his garriſon, in proceſs of time fell into the hands of the Marrattas, on or 


which the late Governors for the ſupport of themſelves and troops have Its K 


often been guilty of great oppreſſions. This conduct at. laſt rouled the A 
prezider=y of Bombay, who deſtroyed their fleet, attacked and took the tn 
caſtle, and obtained the inreſtiture of Governor aud Admiral from the on 
Maratta King. FOR He | | Wo - 8 41 
From Surat to Goa, the low country, called the Cox kox, is about 8 5 
forty mites broad, and not quite an hundred in length between the ſea and In a 
the mountains called the Gate, which divide the Conkon from the country » M 
calted Decan, or Viſapour. The people inhabiting the mountains are 1 | 
Gentoos, of the fect called Marattas. Next to the Conkon hes Ger1a; bee 
then the Mal wars, who are pirates, have a narrow ſlip of land, which Be g 
reaches above hundred miles within the mountains. About the middle lies D 155 
Co!tipore, the ca, ital. Between the Malwans and Goa lies a little terri- he w 
tory, of Which Wax REE is the capital. Next is Goa, which belongs to e 
the Portuguele, and was their capital in the Eaſt; and the reſidence of the this 
Portugueic Viceroys. The itiand of Goa is about twenty-feven miles in haves 
circuit, and has one of the fineſt and belt fortified ports in the Indies. lt ten 
formerly vicd in grandeur with forme of the chief cities in Europe. This a 
and the other ſettlements of the Portugueſe are under the government of 1 5 


their Viceroy. | | | 8 | 
South of Goa lies the Bepnure kingdom, which produces excellent 
graia, pepper, betle-nut, ſandal, and fhip-timber near Mangalore, from 1 


which tHeyder made a convenient road, of near one hundred and fifty Howie 
mics long, to Seringapatnam, the capital of the Miſour country. Between the Bri 


Mangalore and ! illicherry, the principal Engliſh ſettlement to the South * hr 
* 5 * * . 4 8 1 
of Bombay, lie ſeveral ſmall provinces, formerly under one King, but 
now under ſeveral Chiefs. The moſt ſouthern of them is called the Sa- 
moria's dominions, which produce many valuable articies for trade. Cali- 


cut is the capital town, and Panani is at the Southern extremity. From th's This 
t'ce to Cape Comorin belongs to the King of Tranvencore. He is by the 
Conde by the mountains on the Eaſt, and on the North-Eaſt by Madura, gwe ſe 

- - Mavusa is a kingdom, about the ſize of Portugal, reaching from Cape they th 
| Comorin along the ſtreights of Ramanakoel; and has a fine pearl - fiſniery Beſid 
on its coaſt. The little kingdom of Tanjour lies partly to the Eaſt of Ma- others, 
dura. Its capital has the ſame name; and on the coaſt of this country are but litt 


Tranquebar and Negapatam. es | 
The Carmaric hes between the countries of Viſapour and Golconda 
to the North-Weſt and North; the bay of Bengal, Eaft ; Maſura to the 
Wetb; and, Tanjour and Madura to the South. This country runs above 
three hundred miles North and South, and near three hundred from Eaſt 
to Weſt, It is healthy, fertile, and populous. R 

The capital is Biſnagar; but it contains ſeveral inland towns of note. 
THe tnglith poſſeſs a confiderable diſtrict about Fort St. David's, which h 
a ſtrong place, and of great importance in trade. Madraſs, however, or 
Fort St. — is the capital of the Engliſh ſettlements in India. It has 
:d.unpregnable to the forces Mhich the natives might oppoſc u 


at a very great expence. 
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The two towns under its protection contain paar eighty thouſand inha- 
ditants. The ene, called the White-town, is fortified, and the civil go- 
vernment under the direction of a Mayor and Aldermen. The Black-town 


xz inhabited by merchants of various denominations, of whom ſome are 


immenſely rich. | | 92 

BENGAL may be called the Store-houſe of the Eaſt Indies. It pro- 
duces rice, ſugar - canes, corn, ſeſamum, ſmall mulberry, and other trees. 
Its callicoes, ſilks, ſalt-petre, lakka, opium, wax, and civet, are carried to 
the moſt diſtant parts of the world. Proviſions are very plentiful, and a 
great trade is carried on, as the country is interſected with canals, cut out 
of the Ganges; on both ſides of which Bengal extends near 100 leagues, 
and is in every part crowded with cities, towns, villages, and caſtles. The 
Gentoo religion is practiſed in its greateſt purity in this province. The 


Subah, or, as he is generally called, the Nabob, uſually reſides at Patna, 


or Makſudabad ; and at Bannares is the Gentoo univerſity. ce 
In this province are ſeveral places noted for the production of Indian ma- 
nufactures. Among others Dakka, which is ſaid to be the largeſt town in 
Bengal, The tide flows up to the walls. It contains an Engliſh and 
Dutch factory, and is diſtant: from the ſea above one hundred miles. On 
the Weſtern channel of the Ganges, which is the moſt conſiderable, ſtand 
ſeveral flouriſhing places, where the Europeans have factories. Among 
theſe is Hugley, which 1s a place of prodigious trade, where the Dutc 
have a well-fortified factory; but, though it was ſtrongly fortified, it was 
taken by Lord Cave and Admiral Watſon, Chandenagore, below Hugley, 


was once in the de of the French. The principal Engliſſ factorx 


in Bengal is at Calcutta, which is defended by Fort- William, and lies 
near forty miles above the mouth of the Hugley. This place is governed 
by a corporation, conſiſting of a Mayor, Aldermen, and other civil officers. 
It was taken and plundered, in the year 1756, by the Subah Suraja 
Dewla, a barbarous tyrant, who * is one hundred and forty-five of 
the Britiſh ſubjects in a cloſe priſon, called the Black Hole, during a long 
night in the hotteſt weather. The immediate conſequence of this inhu- 
man conduct. was the ' ſuffocation of one hundred and twenty-three of 
roo rag died before morning; and moſt of them in a ſtate of horrible 
phrenſy. | | 
; This cruel act was ſoon after puniſhed by the death of the tyrant, and 
by the total defeat of his army, at Plaſſey, by Colonel Clive. His victory 
gave ſo great a command of country to the Company's forces, that 
they themſelves eſtabliſhed a Subah, Mir Jaffier. | 585 
Beſides the places that have been enumerated, there are alſo ſeveral 
others, with the extent and produce of which the natives of Europe are 
but little acquainted. _ | 7 2 


REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


THE Mahometan Princes made inroads into India, and introduced 
the Koran into this country, at a very ery eriod. Valid, the 
lxth of the Caliphs, named Ommiades, who aſcen ed the throne in 708, 
carried his conqueſts into this country; and, about the year ooo, the Ma- 
hometan religion was ſpread, with fire and ſword, by Mahmoud, Prince of 
Gaſna, His plunder was prodigious, and the wealth with which he met 
ras immenſe. =} 3 ved, 
The deſcendents of Mahmoud are called the Dynaſty of Gaſnavides, 
ho maintained theſe conqueſts in India till about the year 1156, when 
Loſron Schah, the thirteenth and _ prince 0z this race, was depoſed 
KF ” ED. 
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by Kuſſain Gauri, who founded the dynaſti of Gauri, which furniſhed five 


Princes, the laſt of whom was named Mahmoud, and died by aſſaſſna- 


Several revolutions followed before Tamerlane entered India in the 
year 1398. His armies were every where victorious, and the count 
was deluged with the blood of the natives. At len 


* 
% 


:.. c | | 
© The hiſtory of Tamerlane's ſucceſſors has been variouſly repreſented ; 
— it is univerſally agreed, that they were rapacious, magnificent, and. 

eſpotic. | | 1 
The Sonthern peninſula of India was not reduced under the obedience 

of the Mogul Princes until the time of Aurengzebe,. who began his reign 
about the year 1667. He had ſeen ſome of the large diamonds that had 

bern Found in the mines of Golconda, which induced him to invade that 
country, and afterwards the territories of the Arabian and Gentoo Princes 
in India; and at laſt he made an entire conqueſt of all the open country 
as far as Cape Comorin, the moſt Southern promontory of India. The 
Princes of the midland country, which is very mountainous and woody, 
and ſubject to ſeveral Gentoo Princes, called Rajas, were never ſubdued. 
Some of them even now-preferve their independence. Aurengzebe lived 
to a great age, as he died near an hundred years old in 1907. 
Alter the death of Aurengzebe, Mauzoldin, his eldeft ſon, gained the 
erown in 1713, after a very bloody conteſt with his tliree brothers. This 
Prince, neglecting the government, was depoſed by his nobles, and put to 
Uearh by his nephew, who then aſcended the throne. This Emperor, 
 Whote name was Furrukhfir, committed the government to the care of two 
brothers, who were named Seyd. They were men of abilities, and ma- 
_naged the affairs of the Empire according to their own pleaſure, while the 
Prince enjoyed little more than his title. As foon as he diſcovered the 
- intrigues of theſe miniſters, he endeavoured to remove them. But it 
was too late. They heard of his ſcheme; and, in order to defeat it, 
proclaimed a grandſon of Aurengzebe, Emperor. He was the ſon of 
that great man's daughter, and about eighteen years of age. He imme- 
diately cauſed Furrukhfir to be ſtrangled; but, as the Seyds did not like 
him, he was ſoon after poiſoned, and his elder brother, Shah Jehan, was 
made Emperor, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the hereditary Rajahs, 
who were unwillmg to ſubmit any longer to the two brothers. This 
Prince died in 1719, when they raifed Mahommed Shah to the throne, 
who, in conjunction with his Rajahs, at laft got the Seyds diſpatched. 
The Emperor's fears being ended by their death. he neglected buſineſs, 
and purſued the pleatures which had been ſo fatal to ſome of his family, 

The principal authority was inveſted in Nizam al Muluck, one of ureng- 
_ Zebe's favourite Generals, and a principal agent in the deſtruction of 

the Seyds, He was Subah of the Decan ; he had defeated the Marattas: 

he was efteemed the firſt ſubject; but he was a traitor. In detiance of the 
favours which he had received from his Sovereign, he betra; ed hin, 
and privately invited Kouli Khan into India. This victorious warrior de- 

feated the Emperor's troops, took him priſoner ; and. after expoling lim 

to many indignities, he itripped him and his nobles of treaſutes to an 
almoſt mcredible amount. Nor was the money, „ which was jaid to nave 
amounted to above two hundred millions ſteiliny, the whole which Koul 

Khan acquired in India; for all the provinces lying on the fide oi 

Perſia. were ceded to him. Theie excefive exattions occanoned ſome cor 
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© | motions among the people at Dehli. The Perſian robber, to quiet them, 


be ordered his troops to fall on the Indians; and two hundred thouſand of 
them were butchered in the general confuſion,  - N 


le Theſe loſſes put an end to the greatneſs of the family of Tamerlane, * 
'y the Indies. They were ſtripped of their wealth, and ſome of them were 
pe. 
* 


murdered ; ſo that the Emperor had no power left to inforce the payment f 


the tributes from the ſeveral proyinces, or to defend them againſt the 
attacks of thoſe who were defirous to take advantage of their diſtreſs, 

2 The unfortunate Emperor was put to death by his Vizier; and his ſon 
id. Amet Shah, after having quelled an inſurrection, and puniſhing the eon- 
ſpirators, was driven from his throne by an invaſion of Patans and Marat- 


de tas, who poſſeſſed alternately the Empire. The remaining Prince of Ta- 
n merlane's line, Shah Zadah, is at preſent under the protection of the 
id Engliſn, whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport him, as his authority is the beſt 
at legal guarantee. | | 

1 | | 
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is or THE FURTHER PenINSULA of INDIA, 

to . 

ih SITUATION ETWEEN the latitudes of 1 aud 30 degrees North, 
Y anD EXTENT. about ſeventeen hundred miles; and from the longi- 
5 tudes of 92 to 10g degrees Eaſt, near two thouſand miles, 
$ Above half the ſpace within theſe limits is water, Shs 

it BounDAR1Es. Bounded on the North by Thibet and China: on the 
it, Faſt by China and the Chineſian ſea: by the ſame ſea, and the ſtreights of 


of Malacca, on the South; and by the bay of Bengal and part of India on the 
le- Weſt. | 


10 Grand Divifions Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 

» 1 Achim — — Chamdara. 8 
1 On the North-Weſt Ava — — Ava. 

Dy | Aracan — — Aracan. 

E Pegu — —— — Pegu. 

4s On the South-Weſt Martaban — — Martaban, 

4 | Siam 25 

* | | I Malacca — — Malacca. 

Rn On the North-Eaſt, f Tonquin — - Cachao, or KecQo 
he | e Laos — — LAGOS | 

| | Cochin China — oanao. 

AY Pc ee { Cambodia T Cambodia. 

5 | Chiampa — — .Zadram. 

1 Nauz.] The name of India is taken from the River Indus. The 
4 


ancients were utter ſtrangers to the whole of this Peninſula; and but little 
s known of it by the moderns. | 


' MounTaixs.] Mountains run from North to South almoſt the whole 
length of the country; but near the fea are low lands annually overs 
X | d z .. flowed 
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_ uſually called Malayans from the country of Malacca, 


weather. There are ſea and land breezes near the coaſt, which ſhift every 


flowed in the rainy ſeaſon, which laſts half the year at leaſt in the Southern 
provinces. | 

Rivess.] The chief rivers are: I. Domea in Tonquin, which runs for 
from North to South, and falls into the Chineſian fea, after paſſing by 
Keccio, the capital. II. The river Mecon, which runs from North to I 


South, through Laos and Cambodia, and falls by two channels into the It h 
'Chinefian ſea. III. Menan, which runs from North to South, through ON | 
Siam, and falls into the bay of Siam. IV. The river Ava, which joins Peg 


that of Pegu, and falls into the bay of Bengal. 


_ Bays anD STREIGHTS.] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin China, 
The ſtreights of Malacca and Sineapora, between the peninſula of Malacca 
and the ifland of Sumatra. The promontories of Siam, Romana in 
Malacca, and of Banſac in Cambodia. | 


Alk. ] In the North of this country the air is dry and healthful ; but 
the Southern provinces are very hot and moiſt, eſpecially in the vallies and 
low lands near the ſea and the rivers. Theſe places are not ſo healthful ; 
and yet in theſe they build moſt of their towns. Their houſes ſtand upon 
high pillars, to ſecure them from the floods, during which ſeaſon they have 
no communication with one another but by boats; and ſuch dreadful ſtorms 
of wind, thunder, and lightning, happen about the equinoxes, on the 
ſhifting of the monſoons, as are ſeldom ſeen in Europe. The year is not 
divided into winter and ſummer as with us, but into the wet and dry 
ſeaſons, or into the Eaſterly and Weſterly monſoons, which term is ſome- 
times applied to thoſe periodical winds, and ſometimes to the wet and dry 


twelve hours, when the ſtormy weather ceaſes. - + | 
Nang. ] The inhabitants of the Southern diviſion of this peninſula are 


Cr xs, &c.] AZEM, or ACHAM, has Thibet on the North, and joins 
to Bengal on its Eaſt fide. It may probably have been viſited by the Mogul 
troops, as it is imagined Acham pays a ſmall tribute to the court of In- 
doſtan. It is faid that the King is proprietor of all the gold and ſilver of 
this country. | | 1 e 
The kingdom of AVA lies on the gulph of Bengal. It has a capital of 
the ſame name, which is large and populous. The ſtreets are all ſtrait, 
and the houſes of wood, except the King's palace, which is a large ſtone 
building, much ornamented with gilding. The natives are of an olive 
complexion, well ſhaped, with good features. Their women are rather 
fairer than the men, and wear their black hair tied up behind. They cover 
their heads with a piece of cotton cloth, when they go abroad. | 
Very little of thus country is known. The trade with this. people is for 
rabies, ſapphires, jewels, and muſk. It is faid that the King aſſume 
honours next to divine. This probably ariſes from his neighbourhood 
to Thibet, where a living mortal 1s wabthined as the God of the people. 


ARACAN is a ſmall maritime kingdom, lying on the North-Eaſt coal 
of the bay of Bengal. It is partly turrounded by the kingdom af Ava ol 
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the North and Eaſt. It is a fertile country, and produces the fruits which PER 
ate common to India. The ſeaſons here are the dry or ſummer ſeaſon, pulent, 


The f⸗ 
bones; 


lave {x 


from October to April; and the rainy ſeaſon, which takes up the reſt of 
the year nearly. The inhabitants, which are few, on account of ti 
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ravages ' committed by the multitude of ſavage beaſts, are Pagans; who 
trafic with a few precious ſtones, ſtick-lac, elephants teeth, and timber 


PEGU is a conſiderable kingdom, lying on the coaſt of the bay of Bengal. 1 


It has the kingdom of Ava on the North, the kingdoms of Laos and Siam 


on the Eaſt, and the ſea on the South and Weſt. Its capital is alſo named 


Pegu, lying about ſeventy miles inland. This city 1s near twenty miles in 
circuit ; but its prefent inhabitants are very few, as the place has been 


almoft ruined by its wars with the people of Barma. The country produces 


grain, fruits, and game; with building timber, elephants teeth, wax, falt- 


petre, lead, iron, and ſome other commodities ; with a few ſmall diamonds 


and fine rubies. The natives wear very few cloaths, and many of them 
go almoſt naked. They are Pagans, and pay adoration to idols, which are 


generally very coarſely fabricated. The Prieſts, who are called Talapoins, 
cultivate the lands allowed them for ſubliſtence, and are faid to lead very 
pious lives. They inculoate charity, among other moral duties, and affirm 
that religion to be the beſt which teaches men to do the moſt good. 

People who are ſhipwrecked on their coaft, and retire to their temples, are 


protected, and have their wants ſupplied. The low country 1s very ſubject 
to inundations; and on this account the houſes are chiefly built on piles, at 
a diſtance from the ground. This country is now annexed to that of Ava, 
at which place 4 who reigns over both, reſides. . 


MARTABAN is a ſmall province on the ſea-coaſt of Pegu, fertile in rice 
and fruits, and producing plenty of wines. The chief town, called Mar- 
taban, was once a rich, trading-place, but has been ruined by the wars 
between the Peguans and Siameſe. The harbour is effectually ſpoiled by 


the ſhips ſunk there for that purpoſe. SEE, 
The kingdom of: LAOS has part of China on the North; Tonquin and 


Cochin China on the Eaſt: Cambodia on the South; and the countries of 


Siam and Ava on the Weſt. This country, which is very woody, abounds 


in rice, fruits, fiſh, and all the rich commodities of the Eaſt, The in- 
habitants are a robuſt, ſtout people, and extremely populous. They form 


a number of petty ſtates, or principalities ; but acknowledge one Sovereign, 


who! is deſpotic, and lives in very great pomp. He ſnews himſelf to his 


lubjects only twice in a year, and is of the Lama religion. 


SLAM is bounded on the North by Laos; on the Eaſt by Cambodia; on 


the South by the ocean and Malacca; and on the Weſt by Pegu. It is 
tuppoſed to be above five hundred miles in length from North to South, 
and above two hundred miles broad from Eaſt to Weſt, On theſe fides it 


is bounded by chains of mountains, almoſt the whole length of the a? 


lt is very fruitful, but ſubject to inundations; and contains many terrible 
animals, as crocodiles, tigers, rhinoceroſes, large ſerpents, and others. 
It is well watered by a fine river, which runs through the middle of the 


country, and falls into the bay of Siam. The low lands are flooded in ' 


the rainy ſeaſon, and covered with mud and ſlime when the waters run off; 
which makes them exceedingly fruitful. | 


Prxsoxs AND HasB1Ts.] They are of a good ſtature, and ſeldom cor- 


pulent. Their complexion is tawny, or olive, but none of them are black. 
The faces both of men and women are rather broad, with high cheek- 
bones; and their foreheads and chins terminate almoſt in a point. They 
lave ſmall eyes, which are not very bright. Their jaws are hollow; their 
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mouths large, and their lips pale and thick. Their teeth are dyed black : 
their noſes are ſhort and round at the end, and their ears large, which they 
reckon a beauty. Long nails, growing an inch or two beyond their fingers 
ends, are looked upon as ornaments. They have thick lank hair, which 
both men and Worten cut ſo ſhort, that it reaches no lower than their ears, 
artd the omen make it ſtand up on their Wreheads. The men pull out 
their beards by the roots, inſtead of ſhaving them; and do not leave fo 
,,, ã d FT Dn 
"The habit of a man of quality is a piece of callico tied about his loins, 
which reaclies down to his kaets, and is called the Pagrie. He alſo wears a 
miſtin ſhirt without collar or wriſtbands. In wintef they wear a breadth 
* of iff. or painted linen, over their ſhoulders, like a mamtle 
The King wears a cap in the form of 4 ſugar-loaf, ending with a circle, 
of cofonet, of preciotis ſtones about it. Thoſe of his officers have circles 
of gold, filrer, or vermilion gilt, to diſtinguiſhi their qualit 7. 
'Wontn:]- Wives are purchaſed here, and every man keeps as many as 
he pleaſes. The men are to far from being jealous, that they frequently 
offer their wives and daughters to foreigners. The Dutch merchants con- 
tract for temporary wives in Tonquin, whom they make their factors, to 
1 buy up filk and other goods in their abſence, and employ the poor manu- 
facturers. Many of the Dutch raiſe eſtates by the traffic of their female 
factors, who are obſerved to be very faithful, and are allowed ſuch 
large profits, that they raiſe fortunes themſelves, and become matches for 
: — 2K Lords in the country, when their Dutch hulbands have left off 
The women wrap à cloth or pagne about their middle, which hangs 
don to the Calf Of their legs; and they have another cloth with which 
they cover their necks, and throw the ends over their ſhoulders. The 
Teſt of. their hodies is naked, as they have no ſhifts; nor any covering for 
their heads... Their, common people go almoſt naked. ach ee 
*BEexrvs.] The Siameſe have a ready and clear conception, and their re- 
partees are quick and fart. They eatily imitate any thing which is ſhewn 
- them, and in one day become tolerable workmeti | 
-ART1F1CERs.]/ In Siam there are no particular handicraft-trades, 
but every man uagerſtands ſomething of all. They are polite and courte- 
ous, but timorous ; and ſeem to have little inclination to change their 
faſhions," ab they Uo not ſeem to ad fire the curioſities or manners of 


1 


toreign countries 1 
Epucæ rox, DrverSIONs, AND Cusrous.] Thoſe who are intruſted 
with. the education of the youth teach them to behave with modeſty and 
ſubmiſſion towards their ſuperiors, Their rural {ſports are fiſting and hunt- 
ing. They act come dies by torch- light, from evening till morning. They 
chew the arek· nut and the betle- leaf conſtantly, which acts as an opiate. 
Ihey ceiebrate the feſtival of the New Year, which with them begins in 
the middle of January, for ten or twelve days ſucceffitely. At this time 
there is a ceſſation of all buſineſs; and their time is ſpent in drinking and 
gaining, The firſt and fifteenth of every moon alſo are holidays. Their 
great men ſolemnize their birth-days annually; on whick occaſion they 
are complimented by their relations and friends. | 


| Cor tos1T1Es } The greateſt curiofity in this peninſula of India are 
their elephants, of which they have greater numbers than in any other part 
| - | e 0 


2 are no others known to be of that colqur. They believe this elephant is. 


animated by the foul of ſame great Prince, and 


never rides upon him. He is ferved in plate, and treated as a Monarch, 


clocks, they give notice of the hour by ſtriking with a hammer on a great 
brazen vaſe. _ i d 19 | Pri eee 10 ee 


| FuxERALS.] The Siameſe burn their dead; but the Tonquineſe bury 
them in their own grounds, and give a great entertainment to all the neighs 
bourhood on the Ocaſion. «19901 e Io at elfe 
RE IG to.] The people worthip one ſupreme God in every kingdom 
of the farther India, and differ in little hut in the form of the. images of 
the ſubaltern deities, which are the objects of their idelatry. 1 
Siameſe temple has its friars annexed to it, and the number of nunfieries is 


. \e| ene 
* 3+ wv +44 _ 


N proporttonabte. Beſides the images in their temples, of which the elephant 


and the horſe are the chief, they worſhip almoſt every thing animate and 
inanimate ; beaſts,” birds, fiſh; woods, mountains, tivers, and a variety of 
N other objects. In general they believe in the doctrine ↄf tranitmugrauon, 
. and ſuppoſe that their ſouls enter into ſome animal when they die, and, 
| after having undergone ſeveral forms, arrive at length at the regions of 
n dr Cs 


; Fokcks.] The King's forces are as numerous as his ſubjects. He eom- 
] mands their ſervices in peace and war. The chief ſtrength of his armies 
is in the elephants, of which they maintain ſeveral hundred, which are 
trained up to war. RE „ 


RevEnvEes.] The King's revenues ariſe from the lands of the crown 
and a rent that is paid in kind out of all the lands in this kingdom, and 
by monopolies of almoſt every branch of trade. Of money he does not 
receive yearly above fix hundred thouſand pounds per annum. This 
Monarch's expences, . however, are very ſmall, as his court and armies are 
maintained ont of the lands of the crown; and he has all the ſervants of his 
ſubjects fix months in the year without wages. | | 


LanGvact.] The Malayan and Siamele. languages prevail in this 
_ peninſula, except in Tonquin, which adjoins to China. They ſeem to 
ſpeak a dialect of the Chineſe, _ | Te 2 Gl. 


Cor xs. ] They have but one fort of filver coin, called Tycall, which are all 
of the ſame figure, and have the fame ſtamps, but ſome are leis than others. 
They are of the form of a cylinder, or roll, ef wich both ends are bent 
together, They have a _ on each ſide with ſtrange characters, which 
have ncyer been explained by any traveller. Thoſe on one fide are in- 
duded within a. ring, and thoſe on the reverſe within a figure in the ſhape 


ff a heart. 
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a year, but of late 


MO . "_ l * n « OY 2 * 7 r 
Fe . ; 


a The tycall ſhould weigh half a French crown, and is worth there three 
ſhillings and three half-pence. They have no gold or copper money. 
Gold is their merchantable commodity, and is reckoned twelve times as 


” ” * --» 


. yaluable as that of filver. 


There is a ſpecies of ſhells called Coris, which paſs current in the pur- 
chaſe of ſmall things. They are found chiefly on the Maldive iſlands to 
the South of India. They differ in their price, as they are plentiful or 
ſcarce. The value of them, at Siam, is generally eight hundred for a 
© (iofam ß OC DIVE SE DF: OTC DOI 700-3 


N Revo! UT-1ONS. A ND ME MOR A BLE EvEx T5. AT 82 AM * Little Was known 
of this part of the world before the Portugueſe diſcovered the way to 


India by the Cape of Good - Hape, which wWas near three hundred years ago. 


| — now the traditionary accounts of the natives is the only ſource of in- 


mation with reſpect to their ancient hiſtory, as no written narratives 
have been diſcovered. , 2013680190 ty Yor 249: 
The people of Siam relate that one of their Kings, who reigned about 
the year 1547, was poiſoned by his Queen, on his return from the wars, 
to avoid his revenge for the violation of his bed while he was abſent. The 
Queer ſoon afterwards found means to ſet the crown upon the head of her 
gallant. Both of them, however, were depoſed, and in a ſhort'time put to 


| death by the brother ot the deceaſed King, who then aſcended the throne, 
© The late King's father was an uſurper, and not ſo much as related to 


the royal family, but, after having depoſed his Sovereign, and ſtrangled him, 
he reigned thirty year s; when he was ſucceeded by 3 8 


© Thele Kings are repreſented as very barbarous; they maintain their 
authority by rendering themſelves terrible to their ſubjects; but, as they 


never attempt to gain their affections, they conſeqnently live in perpetual 
nf. DEI dns oy Fo rugede 4 
© The King formerly uſed to ſhew himſelf to his people; four or five times 
he is rarely ſeen even twice a year. He, then appears 


on an elephant, or on a throne placed on an eminence of a conſiderabie 


height. 


'Laws,] Some of their laws are very ſingular. They puniſh lying as 
ſeverely as the Europeans do perjury. When ſufficient proofs are wanting 
in a criminal profecutio:., they uſe the trials by fire and water, which 
were cuſtomary with our Saxon anceſtors. In ſome caſes, pills are ad- 
miniſtered ' by the Prieſts to both parties; and he who has the ſtrongeſt 
ſtomach is pronounced to be innocent; and an intruder, and unſuſt 


profeſſor: of lands, is punithed with the ſame feverity which is exerciſed 
— . babar 2 rods gn, ; 


MALACCA is a peninſula joining to Siam on the North, but ſurrounded 
on the other parts by the ſea. It is about fix hundred miles long, and lics 


in the direction of South-Sonth-Eaſt and North- North Weſt. Its breadth 


is about one hundred and forty miles. It produces few commodities for 
trade beſides tin and elephants teeth, ſome pepper, and gums ; but is an 


agreeable place for ſtrangers to ſtop at, on account of the excellence of the 
fruits, roots, fiſh, and poultry, Fat | 


TrarFic.] The principal trade of the Engliſh in this country is carried 
on at the port of Malacca, which is in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch. Hither 


the Engliſh ſend two or three ſhips every year from the coaſt of Coroman- 
del and the bay of Bengal, with eallicoes: flight filks, and opium. Their 
returns are very profitable, and conſiſt of canes, rattans, henjamin, long 


Peppe 
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pepper, ſugar-candy, ſapan-wood, and ſometimes, gold, which may be 
fad at a: reaſonable rate. This trade, however, is prohibited by: the 
Dutch; but it is carried on by the connivance of the governor, council, and 
fiſcal. It is obſerved, that the magiſtrates and principal officers in the 


Dutch ſettlements, who are generally tlie friends or relations of thoſe who 


compoſe the ſtate, and are ſent abroad to make their fortunes, will deal 


almoſt with any nation, in order to inrich their private families, notwith- 


ſtanding the prohibitions of the company. eie f 
It has been ſaid, that cloves and nutmegs grow at Malacca; but cloves: 


are the produce of Amboyna and the Malacca iſlands only, as nutmegs and 


mace are of the Banda iſlands, which lie above a thouſand miles Eaſt of 


Malacca. Foreigners, however, may meet with theſe ſpices at Malacca, 
and may purchaſe them of the Dutch governors and officers, as they make 


little ſcruple of cheating their maſters. | 


Government.) The Dutch are the Sovereigns of Malacca, as they 
poſſeſs the city of Malacca, the capital, and teveral other ſettlements 


on the coaſt. They alſo uſually keep a ſquadron of men of war here, | 
which commands the coaſts of both the hither and further India, and the 


e of Malacca, through which nope. cal, pity ayhons, tiei onen 
info the Chineſian ſea. The Portugueſe, from whom they took the city of 
Malacca, are obliged to pay them for the liberty of paſſing. 


TONQUIN. The kingdom of Tonquin lies between the countries of 


Laos and China, and has a conſiderable ſea- coaſt formed by the bay of. 
Tonquin or Cochin-China. | Ji 


- $o1L,\-PRoDUcE, AND Corns.] The ſoil of Tonquin has been gradually 
formed by the mud which the river leaves behind, which makes the earth 
exceedingly fruitful as far as it extends, All the higher grounds are 
dried by the ſun almoſt as ſoon as the rains are over. Some of their 
lands are naturally fruitful, yet they are ſo ſubject to drought, inſects, 
and other inconveniences, that they are ſometimes deprived of their harveſt 
in the uplands for ſeveral years together. Theſe unfavourable ſeaſons are 
generally ſucceeded by pon; diſtempers. FEE oe ON 
Upon the land which the inundation does not reach they ſometimes 
ſow wheat, and water it like a garden, by little channels through it. The 
coins of Siam and Malacca and thoſe of G 

Cochin China. 20 | | 
| Propuct and ManuracTuREs.]. The country of Topquin produces 
great quantities of ſilk, ſuch as pelongs, ſooſees, hawkins, peniaſcoes, and 
gawſe. The pelongs and gawſe are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes flowered. 
They make alſo ſeveral other forts of ilk, which are chiefly bought by the 
Engliſh and Dutch. | "OY DAR en The ene 
The lacquered ware is another great manufacture in this kingdom, 
and eſteemed the beſt in the world next te that of China and Japan; and 
the difference between the one and the other is not ſo much in the paint 
and yarniſh, as in the wood, which is much better in Japan than here. 

The lacquer-houſes are reckoned very unwholeſome, which is owi 


to a poifonous quality in the lacquer. It occaſions the workmen to 
break out in great blotches and boils, Lignum aloes, turpentine, muſk, 


rhubarb, and ſeveral other drugs, are found in this country. | 
Though Tonquin is full of ſilk, they ſeldom apply themſelves to work 
It, till the ſhipping arrives, The people are kept ſo miſerably poor by the 
great Lords, to whom the kinds belong, and whoſe vaſſals they are, that 

J | they 


hina are current in Tonquin and 
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are wrought, 


_ gowns | 
Sig zuiſhable by their garb, People of quality uſually wear filk;'but they 


— 


x 0 Ge ale ers bs. þ n 288 Ann 1 
„ e e natera, Foreign merchants, therefore, 
ate forced to advance thei money, and wait ſeveral months till the goods 
fs int. 2 91% bn gen 1 1571 rind n . 
.P&R308s, Courisxrox, axD Drrss.}: The: people of Tonquin and 
Cochin China, which lie under the fame parallel with thoſe of Siam, re- 


ſemble them in ſtature and complexion. Their habits, however, are dif- 


ferent. The Tonquineſe, and the inhabitants of Cochin China, wear a long 
which is hemd baut them with a ſaſh, and the ſexes are ſcarcely 


never think themſelves better drefſed than in red or green Engliſh broad 
cloth: their caps are of the ſame ſtuff with their gowns. ' The inferior 
people ani! the ſoldiers generally wear cotton cloth, dyed of a dark colour. 
The poorer people go bareheaded, except in the rainy ſraſons, hen they 
wear ſtiff 3 hats, which are made of reeds or palm- leaves. They 
ſit exofs legged, aftkt the manner of the Siameſe and other Aſiatics, and 
Hate cbuches or benthes, covered with fine matt, round the rooms, in 
ͤũßf p ¾̃ↄ7§¶m3ãr I, OD 
Thee people are excellent mechanics, and very honourable in their 


- 


_ dealings; while the Chineſe ate univertatly tepreſented as a tricking and 


Wa cheating nation. r FCC 

Tz arric.] The King engroſſes moſt part of the trade of the kingdom 
eo himſelf, and even deſcends ſo low as to Pute factors to ſell goods by 
tail. He ſometimes alt agrees with the Dutch to ſell them all the ſkins 
and furrs, which the country affords, at a ſtated price; on which occafion 


end King of Cochin China, and all the Eaſt ſide of the further 
2ninjulz of | 
55 both of them uſurped the ſovereigu power, and tet up for themſelves 

his Sovereign to 
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Sand B ETWEEN 200 od al degrees North vod; aid 
and EXTEN To between 98 and 1 L228 degrees 
| mules 1 in length, and 1260 in breadth. 


ban zie 4 China is bounded by Chineſe Tartary on the North: by. 
the Pacific ocean, 2 divides | it from North America, on the Eaſt : 
the Chinefian ſea, South; afid by Tonquin and the Tartarian countries of 
Thibet and Ruſfia, on the we | 


Subezriſtons 1 


Grand Diviſions. - Chief Tens 


Niuche— Ni uche. 


Mov: TAI 974 There are a few mountains in China. Th a hills 
are in the Chineſian Tartary, North of the great wall, | 


RIvERSs.] The chief rivers of this empire, are I. The Yamour, Which 
ies in Ruffian Tartary, and, running from Weſt to Eaſt, falls into the 
great bay of Kamſchatka. II. The river Argun, which riſes from a lake 
n Mogul Tartary, runs from South to North, and falls into the river 
amour, This is the Weſtern boundary between Chineſian and Ruſſian 


which riſes in Thit-tiag Tartary, and runs from Weſt to Eaſt. It enters 
le great wall in the province of Xenſ, bends to the South-Eaſt, and, 

Fling by Caifum, 3 itſelf into the gulph of Nankin. 1 his river 
carries 
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aſt longitude. It is * { 


hated then * r 


North of the great wi J Corea — Petcheo. 
are the provintes bf | Laotonge © — = Chinyam. 

Within the great wall, F Pekin — —f Pekin. Pg 
and adjoining. to * gun — Tayen. AMA 
ar the provinces of Xenſi — — Sigam. 

Xatitum — 1 5 . *= 
on the. Coaſt of mie Chi. Nanking — =} Wee . eee 
velta, are Chekiam FREY 8 R 
Onan — onto ſonan. n 
eee provinces =] Huquam ...—. = aa" 
pages Kiamſi — * Nankan. 

The Southern provinces Lees 889 N 12 ny hg 
are Quamſfi — —] Qnelin. 
The Weſtern pt vin... } Suchuen . 78 2 0 Tehinteu, 

"we" _ - | | Queyang, 
PT 47 Quecheu — —þ Quecheu. 1 
2 Yunam — — Lunam. 

Ihe Chineſian iſlands Formoſia — _—| Tambay. ._ . 

are } Ainan — 5 Lincato. * 
e Macao — _ — Macao. 
Baſhee Iſlanddss wel 


Tartary. Ul. The Crocceus, called alſo the Hoambo, or Yellow river, 
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carries a yellow ſlime or mud along with it, from which it obtained the 
name of Hoambo. IV. The river Kiam, or the Blue river, ſo named from 
the colour of its water, which has a bluiſh caſt, riſes in the province of 
Yunam, and firſt running North, then turns Eaſt, and, having formed 
| ſeveral lakes, paſſes by the city of Nanking, and below that city falls into 
the gulph of Nanking. The Chineſe ſay, that in ſome places it is not 
fathomable. V. The Tay, riſing in the province Quecheu, runs South- 


Eaſt to the river Canton, and falls into the Chineſian tea, at the iſland of- 


Macao. 
Ca NALS.], Beſides theſe rivers there are innumerable navigable canals, 
of a vaſt, extent, in China. Some of them are a thouſand miles in length, 


I 


and deep enough to carry veſſels of great burthen. The chief of them are 


ff 


med with hewn ſtones on the fides, and, when che boats do nat fail, they 


are drawn by men. Several families ſpend their lives upon the water; and 


upen the land. The water is none of the beſt, an 


it has been ſaid, that there are almoſt as man prope upon the water as 


— A m „ 


neceſſary to boil it before it can be uſed. 


801L Ax D Bars.] The ſeas of China have been already mentioned in the 
deſcription of the boundaries. The principal bays; are thaſe of Kang, 
Nanking, and Canton. . 5 8 
Aix. ] This country runs through ſo many climates, that the air is very 
different in the Northern and Southern provinces. The South of China, 
which lies under the tropic of Cancer, is exceſſively hot, and has its annual 


periodical rains, as other countries under the fame parallels. The middle 


of China enjoys a temperate climate and a ſerene atmoſphere. The North 
is cold, and ſubject to the fame inclemencies of weather to which other 
Northern countries are. 7 ono Fi | | 

SoiTL. anD ProDUcE.] In this variety of climates they have all the fruits 
which are found either in hot or cold countries. Their foil is fruitful, and 
they ſpare no pains in improving it. There is ſcarcely a ſpot of ground 
which lies barren. Their hills are cut into terraces, which they embank, 
and. water well, if there be a ſpring on the hill. This is particular! 
neceflary in this country, and eipecially in their rice grounds, which will 
not thrive, unleſs they be plentifully watered, _ 

The tea-plant is peculiar to this conntry, which produces enough to 
furniſh the world. It degenerates if it be tranſplanted in another country, 
even though it lie under the ſame parallel. The green ard the bohea ate 
the fame plant, but gathered at different times, and differently cured ; the 
one by natural heat, and the other by culinary tires. he bohea, indeed, 

as ſome ingredients mixed with it, which give it a yellowiſh caſt. _ 

'The tropical fruits, which grow in the South of China, have been fo 
often deſcribed, that it is needleſs again to enumerate them, Thoſe in the 
more Northern parts of the country are the ſame with thoſe under the 
lame parallel in Europe. | a | 


! . 


No country produces better raw filk, or in greater quantities; and 


China and Japan ware are in a manner peculiar to this and the adjacent 
countries. 5 Ry 
The tallow-tree ſeems to be peculiar to this ſoil. It bears a fruis 
whoſe kernel has all the qualities of tallow, both in ſmell, colour, and con- 
ſiſtency; and they make their candles of it. Rhubarb they have from the 
North of China, or rather Tartary, where they alſo gather the plant ginſeng, 
of which the root, as well as leaves, infuſed in boiling water, is drunk by 


N 5 pPeope 


in ſome places it is 


Their animals are generally the ſame as thoſe in ö 
of theirs the Europeans are ſtrangers, particularly the odoriferous ſtag, 


| c F | 41g 


of baun inſtead of tea, but it is too dear for the common people; 8 
to this they aſcribe the virtues of every other ſimple. 


in Europe; but to ſore 
which produces muſk, , | 


Gold- duſt abounds in this country. It is found in the ſands of rivulets. 
If there be any gold-mines, as travellers have related, they have never been 


| opened. 


MANUFACTURES AND TRAFFIC.] The chief manufactures are thoſe of 
filk, cotton, china-ware, and cabinets, or lackered ware. 
The wrought ſilks are inexpreſſibly fine; their atlaſſes, gold and filver 
ſtuffs, are not to be paralleled, any more than the China ware and cabinets 5 
but in hard ware the Europeans excell them infinitely ; nor can any of their 
artificers make a clock, or a watch, or a door, or a gun- lock. ; 

Their paper is not comparable to that of Europe; but their ink is good, 
and is brought over in little oblong cakes. 


NaviGATion.] The Chineſe had no traffic with diſtant nations before 
the Portugueſe diſcovered the way thither by the Cape of Good == - 
though, it is ſaid, they had the loadſtone and ſeamen's compaſs long before 
us. Their junks, as their ſhips-are called, are many of them a thouſand 
tons burthen, heavy ſailers, with ſquare heads and ſterns. Some of them 


have two maſts, others three, but none have any top maſts ; and their fails 


are made of matting, which they let down upon the deck when they furl 
them. The hold of the ſhip is divided into many partitions, which are 
made fo tight, that, if a leak happens in one of them, it goes no further, 
and the goods ſtowed in other partitions receive no damage, 
Upon their numerous canals they have veſſels almoſt as big as ſhi 
worked by a few hands with great dexterity. There are not leis than ten 
thouſand of theſe veſſels in the Southern provinces, appropriated to the 
ſervice of government. Upon the decks, they build little rooms from one 
end to the other, which are raiſed about eight feet high, and are painted 
and gilded. They are extremely neat and commodious, and in them the 
Mandarins and great officers travel together. They viſit one another 
without ceremony, and paſs away their time as if they were all one family, 
which are freedoms that are never taken with magiſtrates on ſhore. 
There. is ſcarcely a city or village in the whole empire, eſpecially in 


the Southern provinces, that does not enjoy the benefit of ſome navigable - 
river, lake, canal, or arm of the ſea. Wherever there is a town on ſhore, . 


there is another of boats upon the water; and many people are born, live, 


and die, upon the water, keeping hogs, poultry, dogs, and. other do- 
meſtic animals, on board, | | 

Beſides theſe veſſels, there are a prodigious number of floats of timber 
perpetually going upon the rivers and canals, which carry whole villages 
of people upon them, theſe floats being ſome of them a mile in length, 
upon which they build little huts, In theſe they live until they have diſ- 
poſed of their timber, which they carry ſometimes a thouſand miles by 
water, Thus every part of this extenſive empire has an eaſy communica- 


tion with the other. This is a vaſt advantage to trade, as the Chineſe, . 


Dutch, and other trading nations, experience. 


Tirrks or THE EMPEROR. ] The Emperor is ſtyled Holy Son of Heaven, 
dole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of his People. Every family, 
upon their acceſſion, aſſume a new name, by: which the Empire is called as' 
bog as that Houſe poſſeſſes the throne, * * | 
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15 Gorgauuzvr.] The government, it is aid, has been monafchieal up- 


| D 
wards of four thouſand years: As for ſtates and republics, they had never dc 
heard of theje ſpecies 7 government until the States of Holland ſent an | 
oaths: ooh ng oe OUR 2 | 5 pr 


1 Noz1Lity.]. Except the Princes of the blood, and tributary Kings 

| there does 10 — 3 to be any hereditary mobiles among the Chineie, - 
or any diſtinction but what their places and offices, or their ſuperior n 
wralth or learning, create. Wl „ 
Tie Emperors of the Chineſe race feldom appeared in public; but the o 
| . preſent Tartar family ſhew themſelves to the people four times every nif 


; | month. Fa | . bu 
= Foxces.] The forces of the empire are {aid to amount to five millions, ” 
| which are a kind of militia, only called out when the exigences of the 8 
ſtate require it. The Jeſuits have computed, that there are in China one of 

hundred and fifty-five capital cities, one thouſand three hundred and | 
twelve of a ſmaller fize, two thouſand three hundred and fifty-ſeven for- ] 
tified towns, ten millions of families, and fifty millions of people. ade 
They have no naval force,” though their ſea - coaſt extends for ſeveral int 


thouſand miles; and their ſkill in navigation is contemptible, if it be 
compared with that of the Europeans. 7 | | 


Rvzxuzs.) The revenues of the empire amount annually to upwards 
of twenty millions ſterling. = hs . A 


Pessoxs oF THE CHiNESE,] The Chineſe are generally of a moderate 

- Mature, broad faces, black hair, ſmall black eyes, ſhort noſes, and thin 

' beards, as they pull great part of it out by the root. They were very 

tond of preſerving and tying up the hair on their heads before their 

Tartar Princes compelled them to cut it off, and leave only a ſingle lock 

on their crown, as is the conſtant cuſtom of the Mahometans. Their 

complexions incline to tawny near the tropic; but in the North they are 

as fair as other people under the ſame parallel. The women are re- 

markable for their little feet, which is eſteemed their greateſt beauty. In 
order to keep them ſmall, in their infancy they are bound up hard. 


 Haprrs.] The men wear a cap on their heads, in the ſhape of a hell, 

- Which does not cover their ears. They alſo wear a veſt and ſaſh, and over 

the veſt a looſe coat or gown, and a kind of filk boots quilted with cotton. 

When they are at home among their friends, they throw off every thing 

but a pair of drawers, and appear as naked as the common people do about 

the fireets. This, however, muſt be underſtood of the Southern pro- 
vinces, with which the Enropeags chiefly trade. | 

The women dreis with their hair down, having nothing on their head 

in the South. They wear a filk veſt, either red, blue, or green, and 

over it a looie gown, with wide fleeves, and embroidered ſilk ſhoes. But 

they hobble intolerably when they walk, as they are all crippled in their 
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infancy, in order to make their feet ſmall. 

Gexrvs AND TrurER.] They are of a mot infinuating addreſs, and 
enter with ſpirit on the moſt hazardous enterprizes, whenever there is any 
proſpect of gain, Like the Ditch, trade and commerce, or rather cheat- 
kg and ovef-reaching, ſeem to be the natural bent and genius of this peo- 
ple. Gain is the grand obj cf their withes, and is preferred to ever} 
ing · A Rranger 1s in great danger ot being cacated, 1 he truits to hi 
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awn judgement; and, if he employs a Chineſe broker, it is well if he 


o does not join with the merchant in the impoſition, , © bs + 
. The men of rank are perpetually engaged in the purſuit of places and 
preferments, which they L by bribes, to which they give the fame 
of preſents. The laws oblige them to obey certain rules of civility in 
8, their words and actions; but, indeed, they are naturally a fawning, cring- 
e, ing people, and the greateſt hypocrites on the tace of the earth. 
2 LEARNING. ] As to their learning, they ſtudy no language but their 
he own. Their characters are a ſort of ſhort-hand, as every character ſig- 
ry nifies a word, or a ſentence, They have not to this day the uſe of letters; 
but there are upwards of twenty thouſand of theſe characters. Ihe moſt 
learned men among them are ſcarcely maiters of them all. "Thoſe which 
9, are in common uſe do not exceed three thouſand, and theſe are ynderftood 
he in every part of the empire, They write from the top to the bottom 
ad ee , | | 
N a | 5 
TY RELICIOx.] The Chineſe worſhip one ſupreme God; but they pay 
adoration to ſeveral inferior deities, who appear to have been men eminent 
ral in their ſeveral ages; particularly the inventors of arts and ſciences. They 
be worſhip alſo things inanimate, mountains, woods, and rivers, but never 
| facrifice to vice, as other Heathens do. Tg 
There are three ſects prevalent in China. The firſt is that of the 
ds followers of Li Laokum, who lived, as they ſay, above five hundred 
years before Chriſt. He taught, that God was corporeal, and had many 
ſubordinate deities under his government. His ——_— ſtudy magie, and 
pretend to make a liquor which has the power of conferring immorta- 
Wy The ſecond is the ſect of the Learned, who are the diſciples of the fo 
_ much celebrated Confucius, who left many admirable precepts of morality 
xk and inſtructed the people in philoſophy. He ſpeaks of God as a moſt | 
EM pure and perfect principle, the fountain and eflence of all beings ; and, 
"we though we are told he prohibited idolatry, he has temples and images 
* erected to him, and is worſhiped with the profoundeſt adoration, as ap- 
In years from the Pope's decree againſt the Jeſuics for allowing their con- 
verts to follow this idolatry. = 
ell, The third ſe& is much more numerous than either of the former. Its 
ver followers worſhip the idol Fo, whom they ſtyle the only God of the world, 
on. This idol was imported from India about thirty years after the death of 
ing our Saviour. His Prieſts, the Bonzes, teach ſeveral moral precepts, and 
out that there is a ſtate of rewards and. puniſhments after this life. They 
ro- alſo inculcate into their followers, that it is not lawful to kill any living 
creature, or to drink wine; and are by no means neglectful in inuructing 
ead them how much it is their duty and intereſt to entertain and nouriſh. 
and their Prieſts, to build them We yi and monaſteries, and to- perform the 
But penances which they enjoin. If they neglect theſe things, they threaten 
heir them with the greateſt torments after death, or aſſure them that their 
fouls will animate ſome vermin or bealt of burthnen. | 
| They have an image of Immortality, which they worſhip in the form 66 
and a monitrous fat man, who fits crots-legged, with a huge prominent belly; 
any there - is another, called the Idol of Pleaſure, about twenty feet high; 
eat- and between theſe, in their temples, is a third large image, thirt feet 
Wy high, gilded over, with a crown upon his head, and richly drefied. 
ye 


| ns figure they call the Great King ang, and pay him profoun d adora- 
O. | hs i 
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Thune Emperor, beng a Tartar, follows the idolatry of that nation, which 
. * does not differ much from that of the Chineſe, except it be that they 


worſhip a living man, whom they ſtyle the Great Lama. 


They give him the name of Eternal Father, and all the Eaſtern Tartars | 

have the greateſt veneration for him. He is ſnewn in a place in his palace 7 

Mluminated with lamps, which the day-light never penetrates. | zu 

That he may be thought immortal, his Prieſts chuſe one out of their 10 

number as like him as poſſible, who ſucceeds him, the moment he dies, * 

fo that none of his votaries doubt but that he lives for eve. the 

This country abounds with idol temples, which ſtand without the city-, giv 

tes, or in ſolitary places, where travellers arg accommodated by the 2 

rieſts with lodging and proviſions. Near every temple generally ſtands a the 

tower built in memory of ſome ſaint or hero. Theſe places are filled with Ga 

images, and lamps, which burn night and day. jo „ {id 

The Chriſtian religion made a great progreſs in China about an hundred We 

Fears ago. The Jeſuits relate, they had two hundred churches and chapels He 

| there, but, falling out with the Miffionaries of other orders, and en- _ 

deavouring to ruin each other, they were all in general baniſhed the king- — 

dom. To this nothing contributed more than their preaching up the huſ 

Pope's ſupremacy, affirming that he was ſuperior to all temporal powers, tho 

which is a doctrine that the Princes in that part of the world could not fort 

ermit to be inculcated into their ſubjects. „„ 928 88 

Chriſtianity, indeed, was in a very imperfect ſtate at China when it 7 

fouriſhed the moſt. The Jeſuits fuffered their proſelytes to continue The 

worſhipmg Confucius, and their parents and anceſtors, at the ſame time edt 

in which they worſhiped the Popiſh ſaints and images. The great men in Tar 

China do not only worſhip the images of their fathers and grandfathers, i 

but even build temples to their honour. |. | | with 

. There were Chriſtians in India and China before ever the Roman church cath 

ſent Miflionaries thither. In India they are called Chriſtians of St. Thomas, K's 

who was the apoſtle of that part of the world; and there is a tradition, that = 

St. Thomas was martyred upon a hill near Fort St. George, which bears Chir 

- the name of St. Thomas's mount. 5 | ak 

SurERSTITION.] The Chineſe are great obſervers of times, and rely cove 

much on the predictions of their aſtrologers and fortune-tellers. They Chin 

| govern moſt of their actions by the directions of theſe people, and will not troop 

3 undertake a journey, or any buſineſs of moment, without conſulting them, looke 

| in order to know when will be the moſt lucky day or hour to enter 8 10 
3 upon it. 25 

ö | ET heſe cunning men pretend to calculate nativities; and, when they are in- ſuper 

ö | formed at what period a man was born, they pretend to tell him what thing 

iy fortune he is to expect in the world. 2 0 

| | hos | 3 | - 

| Coixs. ] Their coin confiſts of pieces of baſe metal like braſs, with a provi 

| hole in the middle, and, having {trung them, they count by ſtrings. A count 

= thouland of theie pieces are not equal in value to an Engliſh crown. Ther them 

| Blver, with which they uſed to buy goods, was cut into little irregular which 

h pieces, and weighed in ſcales, which every man carried about him. But their 


of late years they have no ſmall ſilver coin. The Europeans purchaſe the 
merchandize of China with bullion, or foreign coin, which is alſo taken 
by weight. | . £52 
Wzrcurts.) The Chineſe pound contains ſixteen ounces, and eacl 
ounce is divided into ten parts; theſe are divided into ten pennyweight 
which are again ſubdivided into ten grains. — 5 
| RE VG 
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KEVOLUTIONS vv MEMORABLE EVENTS: 


T HIS country is ſaid to be called China, from the great quantity of 


flk which, it produces; The word Chin ſignifies ſilk, in the lan- 


guage öf ſome of the neighbouring countries. Certain it is, that the 
natives know of no ſuch name; but the empire goes by the name of the 


family upon the throne, as in India that country is cailed * from | 


the Mogul family who now fit upon the throne ; though the Europeans 
give it the name of India, or rather have revived the ancient name; ' 
Their hiftortans pretend, that the Chineſe empire has exiſted about fifty 
thouſand years; but it is certain that they have no hiſtory of record above 


four thouſand three liundred and fixteen years old. At this time it is 


{id, that Fo-Hi, the founder of that empire, left his companionꝭ in the 
Weftern parts of Afta, and ſettled at Chin-cheu, in the province of Honan. 
He died m the two hundred and tenth year of his age, which very welt 
agrees with the account given by Moſes of the long lives of men in theſe” 
early times. Their writers pretend, that all arts and ſciences, even 
huſbandry, architecture, and cloathing, were invented by their Princes auge 


the laſt three or four thouſand years; but, ſurely, if the world had exiſted; 


forty thouſand years, theſe arts muſt have been invented long before the 
time which they mention. Eng E 
The Chineſe have been governed by Tartar Princes for ſome centuries: 

There were two factions in China, which engaged the whole empire iu a. 
civil war: the weakeft of thefe called in the King of Nieuche, a little 
Tartarian kingdom, to their aſſiſtance. This Prince had no ſooner enabled 
his allies to cruſh their enemies, than he took an occaſion to pick a quarrel: 
with the party which had invited him, and made an entire conqueſt of the 

country, in which he ſo well eftablithed himſelf, that his poſterity ſtill re 
main upon the throne of China. Wy 41.3: eil t 
This Prince ſoon diſcovered how much his Tartars were inferior to the 


Chineſe in number: he therefore obliged the latter to cut off their hair, 
and change their habits to the Tartarian dreſs, that it might not be dii- 


covered how inconliderable a people they were, in compariſon of the 


"Chineſe. All the Chineſe ſoldiers, eſpecially thoſe who liſted among his 


troops, he alſo compelled to put. on the fame habit, that ther might be 
looked upon as Tartars, and over-awe his new ſubjects. This was, indeed, 
a politic ftep, and worthy of a great ſtateſman; for, if this meafure had 
not been adopted, the Chineſe would foon have been ſenſible of their 
ſuperiority, and have put a period to the Tartar ufurpation. The next 
thing he did contributed ſtill more to the eſtabliſument of the Tartars. 
This was employing the Chmeſe both in civil and military affairs. He ad- 
fanced the molt popular of the grandees to be Viceroys and Governors of 
provinces, and to made them neceſſary to the ſubduction of their own: 
country. He remitted to the people one third of their taxes: he governed 
them by their own laws, and delivered the commons from the tyranny: 
which the great meu uſed to exerciſe over them. If the cirgumſtance of 


their hair and habits be excepted, the Tartars ſeem rather to have ſubmitted 


to the laws of the Chineſe, than to have impoſed any upon them; and 
Tartary may now be faid rather to be ſubject to China, than China to 
Tartary ; for China is the ſeat of the empire; in it are the ſupreme courts. 
of juſtice, and to it all the wealth of the united kingdom is carried. There 
Te all honours and degrees conferred; and conſequently thither all men 
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vil reſort. China has gained a vaſt addition of ſtrength by Tartary, __ | 
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-  £ PEKIN, the capital city, is two cities joined in one, as London and 


the reſt of the walls with brick. 
oblong ſquare, about two miles in length and one in breadth, defended by 


de plenti fully watered by canals. I heſe unite, and form ſeveral lakes, on 
. which are kept magnificent 5 The banks are ornamented with ranges 


à large pleaſure houſe, or palace. 5 


ference, and the adjacent country beautifully interſperſed with mountains 
palaces, that arg delightfully watered by the branches of the _ 


8 F ; * 
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has now no enemy to fear. Their indigent Northern neighbours are 


- 


under the fame Soyergign, who keeps them in ſuch ſubjection, that they 4 
are no longer in a condition to diſturb China. The petty Tartar Kings, P 
as they are called, are no more than his Viceroys, or the Governors of K 
Provinces ; as the Emperor has forts and garriſons through every part bf 5 
„ ND WO UNRLITLNTRINEN 0 
The empire of China is hereditary, unleſs the reigning Emperor makes ſt 
alterat ion iu the ſucceſſon; which he cannot do without the concurrence. th 

af. the great council, which conſiſis of the Princes of the blood and great 
— oo Lone nod ini ie rl o | co 
Every Viceroy and Governor, it is ſaid, is obliged to tranſmit to 1 

chürt an account of his adminiſtration annually; and, if he endeavours 

p palliate any miſcarriages, he is N puniſhed. Still, however, it is m 
blerved, that there is more bribery aud corruption in the adminiſtration de 
and magiſtracy of China, than in that of any other part of the world. He al 
who can bribe higheſt is ture of gaining his point; as there is a circulation me 
af bribery from the higheſt to the loweſt. « 
Ctriks] The cities of China are all built in the form of a ſquare as M 
nearly as the ground will permit. Two great ſtreets, which croſs one another thi 
in the *middle of the town, divide it into four quarters; and from the is 
ecnter the four principal gates may be ſeen at once. The gates ſtand due 
Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. VVVVVVVV Th 


Weſtminſter are. One is called the Tartar, and the other the Chineſe, 
The latter is by far the moſt populous. They are both together ſix leagues 
ia circumference. da bis S 1 1 a 
ILhere are no leſs than two millions of inhabitants in the city of Pekin. 
The walls are fifty cubits high; they are defended: by ſquare towers, which 
are about a bow - hot diſtance from each ether. 1 9 
Every gate of the town has a fortreſs or redoubt built before it, of equal 
height with the gate. The arches or gateways are built with marble, but 


1 


The Emperor's palace ſtands in the middle of the Tartar city, and is an 


a ſtrong wall. | ; 7 ES. 
This is the greateſt curioſity in this great city. Its grandeur conſiſts 
riacipally in the multitude of its buildings, courts, and gardens. The 
— ſhines with gilding, paint, and varniſn; and the inſide is decorated 
with every beautiful and precious production of China, the Indies, and 
„ F 
TT ns royal __ occupy a valt ſpace of ground, in which artificial 
mounts are railed to the height of twenty, thirty, and even lixty feet, at 
proper diſtanees. The intermediate ſpace forms a number of valltes, which 


of buildings, which are all diſſimilar; and in every one of theſe vallies i 


ANTON is the greateſt port in China, and the only one which 
the Europeans frequent. The city wall is near five miles in circum 


hills, and vallies, in which are towns, villages, towers, temples, and 


men, who haye 


nde a-breaſt; and it is fortified ſtrongly 


GSG III 3 7, 
This city has ſeven gates. The ſtreets are ſtrait and narrow. They are 


paved with flag ſtones, and in general very much erouded. It is ornamented 
with triumphal arches and temples; and in the markets proviſions of every 


kind are very plentiful. The better ſort of people live in the ſuburbs; but 
none of tlieir windows look into the ſtreet, or towards their neighbotrs - 
houſes. The dealers in one kind of goods live all together in the ſame 
ſtreet. Canton is ſuppoſed to contain about 1,200,000 inhabitants; and 
there are frequently 5000 trading veſlels lying in the harboun 
The deicription of Chineſian Tartary has already been given in the ac - 
count of China. eee een e | n it ad 
CukiosiriEs.)] Without the gates of every town there are uſually two 
magnificent towers, near each of which is a temple of idols, and. another 
dedicated to the genius or guardian angel of the place. There are in 
almoſt every city triumphant. arches, built to the, honour f ſome great 
| — bene factors to their country; and there. are colleges, 
or temples, founded in memory of their great philojopher Confucius, iu 
which his precepts aſe taught. | W 
There are two towers without the gate of Nanking, one of them called 
the Porcelane Tower, of an octangular figure. It contains nine ſtories, and 
is two hundred feet hig. 7 
Theſe towers are all built alike, in the form of a cone or ſugar-loat. 
The tower of Nanking is faced with china or poxcelane on the outtfide. 


P44 % 


Above the eighth ſtory there is a cupola, which riſes thirty feet higher than 


the tower; and on the top is a very large golden ball. This tower has 
flood above three hundred years, and appears wonderfully beautiful. 
It has been reckoned the beſt contrived and nobleſt ſtructüre in the Eaſt. 

The great wall, which ſeparates China from Tartary, begins in the pro- 
vince of Xenſi, which lies on the North-Weſt of China, in about thirty- 
eight degrees of North latitude, and is carried on over mountains and 
vallies, till it terminates at the Kang ſea, between, the provinces of Pekin 
and Leaotum. The whole courſe of it, with all the windings, is about 
fifteen hundred miles. | 1 | EG 

It is almoſt all built with brick, and fuch well-tempered mortar, that it 
has now ſtood above eighteen hundred years, being built by the k mperor 
Chihohamti, to prevent the incurſions of the Tartars; and in general it is 
very little decay ee. 1-4 | n 

It is about thirty feet high. The top broad enough for eight people to 

0 by ſquare towers, which are about 

a mile diſtant from each other. W | 


N 1 rs IS b META * . Ne 
Cusr0u5.] If mutual conſent conſtitutes a marriage, there is no ſuch 


thing in Cina, as the parties never ſee each other till the agreement is 


concluded bętween the parents, which is ufually done wen they are 
perfect children; and the woman's conſent is never demanded afterwards. 
The girls may well be reckoned part of the father's treaſure, ũnce the 
pooreit man muſt purchaſe his wife, and no fortune is given with her. 
Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal, it ſeems, is to bring females into 
the world; aud, if a woman happen to have three or four girls ſucceſſively, 
without a boy, ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle them with her own hands; and, 
whenever the parents . to be poor or unfortunate, they look upon it, 
we are told, to be an act of compaſſion to deprive them of a miſerable 
being, which they are not likely to ſupport with comfort. This is the 


reaton, why ſo many children are every day expoſed in the ſtreets and high - 
Vays, whoſe parents poflibly have too much tenderneſs, to obey the 


dictates of this horrid, though prevailing cuſtom. 
| S's FUNERALS. ] 
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% Foxetars:] People of condition cauſe their tombs to be built, and their 
coffins provided, in their life-time ; and there are few families of any note, 


which have not their particular burying-places, to which they are brought, 


however diſtant from home they may die. OOTY 
No perſons are ever buried within the walls of the city; nor is "a 
corpſe: ever ſutfered to be brought into a town, if the. perſon dies in the 
e and ſolitary places far from towns, are generally choſen by 


the great men to build their ſepulchres in; and ſome of them are ſaid to 


«7 


amily dies, the great grand-fther's name is taken away, and that of the 
decealed is added to make up the number. 
5 1 
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StrvariON Þ ETWEEN the latitudes of 40 and 72 degroes North, 


A ExXTENT. D about two thoufand miles; and between the longitudes 
41 24... -+ Of go and 1 50 degrees Eaſt, about three thouſand four 


Bovnpak ts. Bounded by the Frozen ocean on the North; by the 
Pacific ocean on the Eaſt; by China, India, Perfia, and the Caſpian fea, 
on the South ; and by European Ruſſia on the Weſt, | 

Grand Diviſions. 3 | Subdiviſions. 2 f Chief Towns. 

| DOS; nn, Kamſchatka Fartars 15 Kamſchatka. 

N 2 as j Jakutſkoi Tartars —þJakutſkoi. 

(e — E ratſki. 


8 


tn lth... Mi 
3 


Thibet and Mogul 


Tartars, 


TOY 3 [ Samoieda — — angaſia. 

North-Weſt diy mw | | _ — _ Kortſkoi. 
WT 1 # Circathan and Aftracan|Terki. 

South-W eſt diviſion 5 'Tartary Aſtracan. 


Kalmuc and Uſbec 
K Tartary /. Samarcand. 
Tue deſeription of Chineſian Tartary has already been given in the at. 


| Mrddle diviſion 


uur Aus,] The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus in Circaſl 
and the mountains of Stolp, in the North, 5 8 2 
Fg N : A: | za + 
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ar Seas.) Their ſeas are, the Frozen ocean, the Pacific ocean, and the 
e, Caſpian ſea. 9 755 | | | 
21 Laces.) The lakes are, theſe of Baikal ; Kiſan; and Kologal, 
4 RI VERS.] The rivers are, I. The Volga, which, riſing in European 
he Ruſſia, runs South-Eaſt a courſe of two thouſand miles, through Aſtracan. 
II. The Obey, into which the Tobol and Irtis diſcharge their waters, riſes 
* in the South of Tartary, runs North, and, dividing Europe from Aſia, 
= falls into the Frozen ocean, oppoſite to Nova Zembla, III. The Geneſa, 
5 or Jenſka, which riſes in Kalmuc Tartary, runs North, and falls into the 
of Frozen ocean. IV. The Lena, which lies further Eaſt, and, running 
rallel to the Geneſa, falls into the ſame. ocean. V. The river Argun, 
op which divides the Ruſſian and Chineſian empires, and diſcharges itſelf into 
. the river Lamour. ä | 
16 Air. The air in the North of Tartary is exceſſively cold, and the earth 
| is covered with ſnow nine months in the year. The Southern provinces lie 
in a temperate climate, and would produce corn and vegetables of . almoſt 
every kind, if there were hands to cultivate the foil. - Thoſe who inhabit 
© it lead a rambling vagrant life, and drive their herds of cattle into ſuch 
parts of the country as have the beſt paſture. They ſeldom remain long 
enough in a place to reap a crop of corn, if they ſhould plough and ſow 
the lands where they pitch their camp. - 
Sort, PRobucTIONs, AND ANIMALS.) The Northern provinces pro- 
duce no corn, and very few vegetables of any kind. Their animals are 
1, rein- deer, elks, bears, foxes, ermins, martins, and fables, which they 
's hunt in winter for their furrs and ſkins; as they do the morſes, or ſea- 
i borſes, and lions, in Nova Zembla, on the fields of ice. In ſummer they 
| ſpend their time in fiſhing. NS 
ie MinERALs.] There have been ſeveral rich mines of iron, copper, and 
70 _ diſcovered in the North, and their iron- works are very conſider- 
Aa le. ENS | ' | 


1 


P ROVINCESs, CIrIES, &c.] KAMTSCHATKA is a large peninſula, 
running nearly north and ſouth, from 52 to 61 degrees North latitude; 
and the longitude of its ſouthern extremity is 15645 Eaſt. It is joined 
to the continent on the North by an iſthmus, which hes between the Gulf 
of Olutorſk and Penſhinſk. Its ſhape nearly reſembles that of a ſhoe; and 
its greateſt breadth is computed to be 236 miles. It is bounded on the 
North by the Koriacks; by the North Pacific Ocean, on the South and 
Eaſt; and by the Sea of Okotſk, on the Weſt. | 

A chain of mountains divides it nearly into two equal parts. The three 
great rivers are the Bolchoire Kaurgreet river, he Rooks and the 
Awatſka ; beſides which, there are ſeveral ſmaller, ſuch as the Goltſoffka, 

the Biſtraia, the Tigil; and of others the number is almoſt infinite. 

No part of the foil ſeems capable of being turned to advantage, either 
for paſturage or tillage. ] he face of the country is covered with ſtunted 
trees, with a bottom of moſs, and low weak heath. Some parts, however, 
produce hay and grain, the former of which is particularly adapted to 
the fattening of cattle. The ſummer of this peninſula may be laced 
from the middle of June to the middle of September. October may be 

called an autumnal month; and all the remainder of the year is gloomy 

winter. Storms of thunder and lightning are very uncommon ; but this 

. peninſula abounds in 10!canzes, among which may be numbered one 
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near Awatſka, that of Tolbatchick, and a third at the top of the moun- 
tain of Kamtſchatka. Hot 2 are alſo very numerous. 
The trees are the birch, the poplar, the alder, ſeveral ſpecies of wil - 


low, two forts of dwarf. elders, the larch, the ſervice-tree, and the white- 


thorn. Of the ſhrub kind are the juniper, the mountain-aſh, wild roſe. 
trees, raſberry buſhes, and berries of various kinds. Several kinds of ve. 
getables are alſo found in their wild ſtate, and ſome curious plants, parti 
cularly the ſerana and ſweet-graſs. # oh 1 | 

The animals are the fax, the ſtoat or ermine, the zibeline or ſable, the 
:3fatis or artic fox, the varying hare, the mountain-rat or early marmot, 
the weaſel; the gl 3 wild ſheep, rein-deer, bears, wolves, and 
dogs. The birds are wild-ducks, the mountain-duck, and a variety of 
water-fowl; eagles, hawks, falcons, and buſtards ; woodcocks, ſnipes, 
grouſe, and ſwans. Seals and otters are alſo found here; and fiſh of 
various kinds in great perfection. | 6: 15 
The inhabitants are Kamtichadales, Ruſſians, and Coffacks. The for- 
mer are probably very ancient, and believe that they were placed on this 
ſpot by their God Koutkow. They are probably deſcended originally 
from the Mungalian Chineſe, as ſeveral terminations of their language 
are ſimilar, and their perſons very much alike. They were firſt diſco- 
vered by Feodot Alexe jeff, who failed, with eight veſſels, round the 

inſula of the Tſchutſa, from the river Kovyma, about the year 
1648. Several rebellions happened, and much blood was ſhed, before the 
KRuſſians eſtabliſhed their dominion. There has not, however, been any 
inſurrection ſince 1770; and, indeed, the government eſtabliſhed here is 
very mild and equitable, e 
The dreſs of the natives is principally made of ſkins and furs, Their 
houſes are of three kinds; Fours, or winter habitations, Balagans for 
ſummer, and Loghoufes, which the Ruſſians have introduced. The Fourts 
are of an oblong form, dug in the earth about fix feet deep. The roof 
is ſupported by. beams, the ipace between which is filled yp with ſtrong 
wicker-work, and the whole is covered with turf. A hole is leſt at the 
top, which ſerves for entrance, window, and chimney. The women have 
a door at the ſide; but the men deicend by poles notched deep enough 
to hold the toe. They live in theſe jourrs, which conſiſt of a ſingle room, 
from the middle of October to the middle of May. About fix families 
live in each jourt. VNN | 
The Balagans are raiſed upon nine poſts, which are fixed in the earth, 

in three rows, and are about thirtcen feet high from the ſurface; rat,. 
ters are ſecured by ropes, at the height of nine and ten feet, and on 
' theſe the floor is laid, which is covered with turf. Ihe roof is thatched 
with graſs; it is of a conical figure, raiſed by means of tall poles faſ. 
tened to the ratter, and meeting in a point at the top. The balagans 
have two doors, which are uppolite each other; and they aſcend to them 
by the fame kind of ladder which they uſe in the jourts. In the ſpace 
 - > which is open, they prepare their proviſions for the winter 

aſon. : | | | | 
The loghouſes are raiſed with long timbers pointed horizontally. The 
ends are let into one another, and the ſeams filled with moſs. The 
roof flopes, and is thatched with graſs. They confiſt of three apan - 
XV ä „ | 
JAKUTSKOI is a province in the Northern parts of Afia, having 
* Js Capical of the fame name, w the latitude of about — __ 


22828. 
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k ſtands on the fide of the river Angara, and is a place of conſiderable 
ſirength. The country produces corn and plenty of proviſions, among 


| which are bee ves without horns, and with long hair. both men and women 


are of a large and robuſt make. Thoſe in the country lire in huts, co- 


vered with earth, with a hole in the top, to let out the imoke from the 
fire made in the middle; round this tit the people, who are. very filthy, 


as they rarely waſh themſelves. Their religion, if they have any, is Fa- 
ganiſm, of the lowelt and moſt depraved kind. ir 


SAMOlED is a country lying in the North-Weſt parts of Aſia, along 
the ſea-coaſt of Siberia, What has been jaid of Lapland may be re- 
ferred to this country. It has very long winters and ſhort ſummers. The 
country is barren : the inhabitants are ſmall in ſtature, and live in a 
fiyle which much reſembles that of brutes. Their employments are 
chiefly hunting and fiihing. | | 


The OSTIACS are a nation of Tatars in Siberia, who inhabit the 
country about the river Obey, ſomewhat to the Northward and Southward 
of the latitude of fixty degrees. They are not much ſuperior to the 
Samoieds, though lying to the Southward of them. - 'The country would 
produce corn and fruits, if the natives would take the 20 to cultivate it; 
but they are a lazy, idle race, and prefer hunting and fithing, when they 
are not confined to their huts or holes by the inow The people are of a 
middle fize, with broad faces and reddiſh hair. They have ſeveral wives; 
and clothe theraſelves in the ſEmS of tifſh and other animals. They hare 
neither temples nor prieſts, and ſeem deſtitute of all religion. There ap- 
pers to be tome ſubordination to ſome perſons, who are culled by travellers 
their Princes. | 5 | 


BRATSKI, a hoerd ſuppoſed of the Kalmuc Tartars, ſubject to Ruſſia, 


who inhabit the country, ncar the ſources of the river Jcnitka, in about fifty 


degrees of North latitude, and in the neighbourhood of eighty degrees 
of Eaſt longitude. * 


The KALMUCS are a people who live in a country to the North of 
the Caſpian ea, and rove from place to place, in order to procure paſture 
for their flocks. They never cultivate the lands; and manufacture very 
few articles. Every thing which they find necefiary they procure from 
the Ruſſians, as they are under the protection of that empire. 


CIRCASSIA. The Tartars of Circaſſia, who he upon the coaſts of the 


Black ſea, frequently put themſelves under the uf of Ruſſia, as 


the Kalmucs do; but the dominion which the Ruſſians have over this 
people is very precarious, as they are perpetually rambling from place to 


place, and own themſelves the ſubjects of any power which hes next them, 


as long as it anſwers their convenience. 

The religion of moſt of the Tartars is Paganiſm. They worſhip the 
'planets, and a variety of images, in the North part of the country. Thoſe 
who lie near the Mahometan countries are uſually Mahometans ; aud befides 


theſe there are a great many Chriſtians in Circatha and the adjacent 


countries. The Pagans have no temples, but worthip in groves, and on 


the tops of mountains; and, though they adore ſeveral monſtrous images, 
they acknowlege only one ſupreme being, the Creator of heaven and 


earth. The Ruſſian miniſters of Lobolſki boaſt, that they have converted 
many thouſands of them, and that they have made them good members of 
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of UsBEC TARTARY. The Ulbec Tartars were the richeſt and moſt 
of all the Tartar nations, before they were ſudued by Kouli 


_ and made tributary to Perſia, This country is ſituated in a very in 
8 and fruitful ſoil, and carries on a very briſk trade between Cc 
the w 


ſtern and Weſtern parts of Aſia. This was the country of the 


" vidorious Tamerlane, who ſubdued moſt of the kingdoms of Afia; and 


ſome of his deſcendents were Sovereigns of this country very lately, 
Samarcand was the capital city in the reign af Tamerlane, but Bochara te 


PFW tonge,, when it was plundered by Ko 1 
SIBERIA. Moſt of the Tartars of Aſia inhabit the country now called 
Siberia, and are ſubject to Ruſſia. The vaſt country of Siberia, the 
ancient Scythia, extends from the river Tobol to the Pacific ocean, in 355 
which are a multitude of hoords, or tribes, that have ſubmitted to the | 
Ruſſian empire; particularly the Kalmucs, who are as numerous as any of 
them, There are ſcarcely any indepenclent nations among the Tartars ol 
at preſent, except thoſe of Thibet, and ſome of the Mogul Tartars, on br 
the South-Eaſt, who are almoſt the oaly people who acknowledge no E 
- THIBET, or TAN GUT, js a country lying to the North of India, the th 
Weſt of China, and the Eaſt of the Kalmucs. It is divided into two | coi 
which are called Great and Little Thibet, In this country thty worthip 3 of 
man, who is about the age of thirty, and reſides in a temple, on the 9 
mountain Putali. He fits with his legs croſſed, on a ſuperb altar, and * 
receives the ſupplications of thoſe who approach him, who are all taught ar 
by the prieſts to believe him to be an omnipotent God. He never ſpeaks, 40 
or moves, before his worſhipers, except that he ſometimes lifts up hit ti 
hand. This man is called the Grand Lama. He ig rererenced, and his E. 
temple much frequented, by the people of the neighbouring nations, who he 
bring rich preſents to offer with their adorations. He appoints all the 10 
officers, of whom the chief is called the Tipa. Theſe officers rule the of 
nation, and direct all the temporal concerns ; ſo that the Grand Lama is tic 
m reality no more than a ſtate puppet, who is under the direction of the ſt 
prieits' of his temple. Theſe take care to have ſucceſſors of this mock th 
divinity as like him in prion and features as poſſible. This poor creature ha 
is probably no longer fit to continue this farce, when the appearance of of 
flotid youth wears away. | 5 co 
Manuf Acrunzs.] The Swedifh priſoners, who were baniſhed ta of 
Siberia, carry on almoſt eyery ſpecies of manufacture, and haye contributed wi 
' , great deal towards poliſhing the ignorant natives. BY | of 
lh! country about Aſtragan is exceedingly improved by ſome French Gu 
" Fefugees, and other mechanics and huſbandmen whom the court of Ruila 
ſent prog They have planted vineyards, and made ſeveral ſorts of wine, me 
as well as mulberry-trees, in hopes of eſtabliſhing a ſilk mpayufacture, in Al 
this part of Aſtracan. 27 4 
PexgoONs orf THE TArTARs.] The Tartars in ſtaturę are generally ore 
thick and ſhort : they have flat ſquare faces, little eyes, which are ſet deep ten 
in their heads, lim le round ſhort noſes, and an olive complexion. ' heir are 
eards are ſcarcely viſible, as my continually pull the hairs up by the roots, alf 
ns ut hogs fleſh, and delight principally in tot 


They eat every kind of fleſh 
ged. 
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Cur10s1T1Es.] Among the curioſities of this country, may be reckoned 


the tombs that have been diſcovered about Tobolſki. in thete were found 


images of gold and filver, rings, and uncommon coins, from which it is 
conjectured,” that this country was antiently in the potteffion of a people, 
who were wealthier and more cultivated than the Tirtars are at preſet. 


Coiws.], As the Ruffſanz are Sovereigns of the greater part of Tartary. 
to which they have given the name of Siberia, the Ruſſian Coins are current 
there. Many of the tribes ſcarcely know what money means, but barter 
their cattle k ins, furrs, and the other produce of their country, with their 


Southern neighbours, tor cloths and other neceflaries, | | 
REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


T” HE antient inhabitants of _ of this immenſe tract of country were 
. 1 


called Scythians, and probably, in former times, were much more 
numerous than at preſent, Hiſtory informs us, that the people who over- 
ran the Roman empire in Europe came from Scythia; and that the South- 
Eaſt provinces in Aſia were under the dominion of an army of Scythiavs 
for a long courſe of years, In the hiſtories of Genghis Kan and Tamerlane, 
there are accounts, which treat more 1 of the revoſutions among 
theſe people, though very far from affording a complete hiſtory of them. 
Genghis Kan lived in the thirteenth century. He was a) ogul Tartar 
of the North-Weſtward of China, and was Chief of a hoord, which by 
quarrelling with their neighbours at length brought them into iubmiffion, 
where he became chief of ſeveral hoords. This rouſed his ambition; 
and he did not reſt until he found his ſupremacy univerſally acknowledged, 
and could gammand a vaſt nation to accompany him in his warlike i 
tions. At the head of theſe tribes he traverſed this extenſive country from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and contended with nation after nation from the neighbour- 
hood of Moſgow tp the neighbourhood of Pekin, where ſome of his de- 


ſcendants 22 In the hiſtory of this conqueror, beſides the accounts 


of the horrible carnage of the human race, which alſo imply great popala- 
tion, there are relations of the deitryction of great cities and magnificent 
ſtructures, of which indeed the ruins are itil} to be ſeen in ditferent parts of 
the country, This great empire, if a ſimple acknowledgement of ſuperiori 

haſtily obtained over a very great extent of different ſtates deſerves t name 
of an empire, as not, howeyer, of long duration. lt ſeemed loſt, but re-: 
commenced about the year 1400, under 'Tamerlane, who was a deſcendent 
of Genghis, and, like his great anceſtor, brought many of the countries, 
which the former had ravaged, under his ſubjection, as he alto did mott 


of the Southern kingdoms at Aſia, This empire alſo Was of very ſhort 4 


duration. | 


Tartary, like Arabia, ſeems unfit for the maintenance of a large governs 4 


ment, For, where the people by choice rqve from place to place, a 
number, exceeding five or ſix thouſand, can ſcarcely ſubſieſtnce for 
their cattle and themiclves in the {ame ſpot, I he natives of ſuch countries 
naturally torm themieives into diſtinct tribes or hoods, who can with 
greater eaſe wander about to ſupply their wants, which indeed are very 
few. . They naturally therefore deipiſe thoſe who, as they live in towns, 
are qbliged to labour tor neceſſaries, not only indeed for themſelves, but 
alſo for their Governors. Thete people acknowledge no real ſubordina- 
tion to any regular government, but only as far as it 18 convenient to them 


hiſe in their neighbourhood. - 
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INDIAN AND ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 


I. * Ladrone, or Marian iſlands. II. The Japan iſlands. III. The 

| Philippine iſlands. IV. The Molluccas and Amboyna. V. The 
Banda lands VI. The iflands of Celebes, Gilolo, Ceram, and ſome 
others which ſurrouud the Moluccas and Banda iſlands. VII. The Sunda 
Hands of Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, and thoſe that lie to the Eaſtward 
of Java, Bally, Lamboe, Timor, and others. VIII., The Nicobar, 


IX. The Andoman iſlands. X. The Maldiva illands, and, XI. The ifland 


of Ceylon. To theſe may be added New Holland, New Guinea, Zealand, 
and a multitude of other iſlands, . | 


THE LADRONE ISLANDS are ſituated in the Pacific ocean, between 
the latitudes of twelve and twenty-four degrees North ; and in about one 


| hundred and forty. degrees of Welt longitude. They comprehend the 


Hands of Grogan, Pagan, Mahan, Tinian, Guam, with a town of the 
came name, and ſome other iſlands. | £ 
They are ſometimes called the Marian iflands, and are about twelve in 


number. Guam, the largeſt, is forty miles long, and twelve broad, 


Here the Spaniards have a fort, and a ſmall garriſon of thirty or forty 
men. Ships generally touch here in their voyages from Mexico to the 


Eaſt Indies. They were diſcorered by Magellan, in his voyage to the Spice 
lands in India, by the Weſt, in the year 1 22 They are remarkable for 


producing a fruit about as big as a foot-ball, which yields a ſoft pulp, like 
the crumb of a white. Joaf, and is therefore called the bread-fruit by 


ſeamen. 


Their ſwift-ſailing loops deſerve notice. They fail in them twenty- four 


miles in an hour. One of thei, that was diſpatched to Manila in the 


Philippine iſlands, performed the voyage in four days, although it is twelve 


Hundred miles. It was at the little iſland of Tinian, whico is fituated 


North of Guam, that Lord Anion firſt touched, after paſting the Pacific 
ocean, in his voyage round the world. Here he found the refreſhmenis 
which his almoſt-worn-out crew ſo much wanted, for the iſland, though un- 


inhabited, abounds in cattle, and a great variety of fruits. 


Among the Oriental iſlands is FORMOSA., It is ſituated to the Eaſt of 
China. A chain of mountains runs through the midd:e. This is a fine 
and a fertile iſland. The people who live to the Eaſt of theſe mountains 
are deemed favages by the Chineſe, who inhabit the more cultivated parts 
of Formoſa. Fares 5 | 

In the month of May, 1782, a moſt calamitous difaſter befel Formof, 
From about three in the morning to five in the evening, a moſt furious 
whirlwind, accompanied with heavy rains, and a higher tide than was ever 
remembered, almoſt ruined the iſland. It ſeemed to come from every one 
of the four corners of the earth at once. Nothing could withſtand its fury, 
The courts of judicature, public granaries, barracks, and warehouſes, 
were levelled to the ground. Ihe ſhops of tradeſmen and private dwelling: 


[Houſes ſoon appeared little more than a heap of ruins. Among the 


ſbipping the havock was equally dreadful, There were ſeventeen men ef 
war in the harbour when the tempeſt began; of theſe two were fun; 
uo were daſhed to pieces; and ten were fo dreadfully ſhattered, as to 


7 7 
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100 in number, ſhared nearly the ſame fate; for above eighty were ſunk, 


100,000: buſhels of rice. All this was totally loſt. _ i, | 

In order to alleviate as much as poſſible the ſufferings of the poor nation 
of Formoſa, the narrative aſſerts that the Emperor of China immediately 
iſued an order for the damages, as far as was, poflible, to be made good, at 
his expence. t ry = RH Ts: 8 

The Chineſe have alſo ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of which not 
even the names are known to European navigators, One of them is named 
Anian, between 60 and 70 leagues long, and between 50 or 60 broad. 
The moſt unwholeſome part of this iſland is inhabited by the natives, Who 
are a ſly and cowardly people; while their neighbours the Chineſe poſſcis 
the coaſt andicultivated parts, whieh are very valuable. 


THE JAPAN ISLES is fituated in the Chineſe ſea, between the lati- 


tudes of thirty and forty degrees North, and between the longitudes of one 


hundred and thirty and one hundred and forty-four degrees Eaſt, The 
principal town is Jiddo. | 5 


IsLAN DS.] Japan or Niphon, Tonſa, Bongo, Dezima. 
TowNns.] Jeddo, Saccai, Meaco, Tonſa, Bongo, Nangacei. | 
Theſe iſlands are ſituated about one hundred and fifty miles Eaſt of China, 


in a moſt defirable climate, and are bleſſed with a fruitful foil, which 
produces the fame ſpecies of grain and fruits which China does. I hey are 


molt remarkable for the plenty of gold-duſt which is found in them, and 
for their Japan cabinets, or lacquered ware, and ſkreens. They traffic only 
with the Chineſe and the Dutch; and all other Chriſtians, but the latter 
have been excluded from a fhare in this trade fince the year 1639. The 
Portugueſe had till that period the chief trade of Japan; and had, as 


they relate, converted great part of the nation to Chriſtianity, but on their 


being charged with a defign of uſurping the government, when they 
preached the Pope's ſupremacy, they were maſſacred with their numerous 
Chriſtian proſelytes, or baniſhed the iſlands; and the Dutch were alone 


ſuffered to enjoy the trade of theſe iſlands. On this occaſion, they declared 


that they were no Chriſtians ; and probably claimed the merit of jupplant- 
ing and affiſting in expelling the Portugueſe. It is ſcarcely poſlibte, in- 
deed, that the Japaneſe can be ignorant that the Dutch profeſs Chriſtianity, 
as they trade to China; and we find the Japaneie ute as much caution 11 
their commerce with the Dutch, as if they really believed them Chriſtians. 
At the ſeaſon in which the Dutch fleet is expected, the Governor of 
Nangacci places centinels on the hills, to give notice of the approach of 
the thips. When they appear, a boat is ſent oif to every jlip, with a 
- waiter or officer; and, as ſoon as they come to anchor, an expreis is im- 
mediately diſpatched to court; and before an anſwer returns, the Dutch 
are not allowed to diſpoſe of their merchandize. It mult be remai «ed, that 
they pay no duty in Japan. | 
the mean time, the particulars of every ſhip's cargo are taken, with 
the name, age, ſtature, and office of every man on board, which are trant- 
lated and printed in the Japaneſe language. When the expreſs is returned, 
the ſhip's crew are permitted to come on ſhore, and are muſtered before a 
Japaneſe commiſſary; and every perſon is called over aloud, and made to 
give an account of his age, quality, and office, to ſec if it agrees with the 
particulars given in by the Dutch. After this examination, they are ſent 
aboard again; and the ſails of the ſhip, with the guns, arms, * 
F an 


of which five had juſt taken their lading on board, which amounted to 
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and helm, are brought on ſhore, and the hatches ſcaled down by a Japaneſe 
"officer ; nor can they be opened, whatever may be the wants of the ſhip's th 


crew, without a permiſſion from the Governor, who always ſends a perion of 
to ſee what is taken out, and to ſeal them down again. The Dutch ſailors T 
are not permitted to light a candle, or to make any noiſe on board their h 
hips, any more than on ſhore. The ſhips are allowed no communication 5 


with one another; nor is any officer or ſailor ſuffered to go on ſhore, ex- 
cept the perſons who are appointed to carry the company's preſent to the 
King of Yeddo, This preſent conſiſts of cloth, chintz, fuecotas, cottons, HQ 
| , and trinkets. When his Majeſty has accepted the preſent, and pre- dc 
-pered another for the company, the Dutch officer is conveyed to Nanga- 80 
. Jaque, under as ſtrong a guard as he came. This journey, and the tranſact. ab 
| 8 mercantile affairs, uſually occupies about three months and a Po 
The Dutch, who attend the King on this occaſion, approach him on 
their knees, with their hands joined together, and carried to their foreheads, 
in the ſame manner as the Japaneſe Governors and Miniſters do. 
While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none of the Japaneſe are allowed 
to go on board or trade with the ſailors; and thoſe that carry proviſions on 
Þoard are not ſuffered to take any money from them tall the permiſſion to 
trade comes from court, and then they deliver in their accounts and are 
paid. After this the Japaneſe permit {1x perſons from every veſſel to come 
on ſhore, and buy and fell for themſelves, and ſtay four days, either in 
Dezina, or in the city, as they chuſe. When theſe ſix men return on board, 
fix others are allowed to go on ſhore and traffic in the ſame manner, 
The Duich export copper and raw camphire, for which they give in re- 
turn ſugar, cloves, ſappan-wood, ivory, tin, tortoiſe-ſhell, chintzes, and 
. fome other trifling commodities. The goods are generally paid for in bullion, 
or by,weight in pieces of filver of ten or five crowns value, or ſmaller pieces. 
J hey have no coin, except ſome little pieces of copper. 
After a free trade of fix weeks, there is no further communication allowed 
of between the city of Nangaſque and the Dutch in the iſland or with the 
 hipping. The fleet then prepares to return, and the factory in Diſnia are 
e. to their little iſland again, till the ſeaſon of the year for traflic 
returns. | | | 
The Japaneſc-are of a yellow complexion, though Tome few of the women 
are white. The eye-brows are high, their eyes ſmall, their noſes ſhort and 
thick, and their hair univerſally black. Their cloaths conſiſts of one or 
more looſe gowns, tied about the middle with a faſh. People of rank wear 
filk, and thoſe of a lower claſs have theirs made of cotton. The women 
commonly wear them more ornamented, and longer than the men. Of 
both ſexes a fan is the conſtant companion. Their houſes are built with 
upright poſts, croſſed and wattled with bamboo, and plaiſtered and white- 
waſhed. both within and without, They have two ſtories, though they 
live-in the upper almoſt wholly, The roefs are tiled ; and the rooms, in 
which there is no furniture, are platted and matted. At their meals, one 
dith only is brought in at a time. Their winters are very ſevere, at which 
ſeaſon they heat their rooms with charcoal, in a large capper pan, lined 
with loam. FEA 5 eee TaÞ4 
The Japaneſe are, in general, a very clean nation. Their | laws are 
few ; but obedience to parents, and reſpect to ſuperiors, is — very 
ſtrongly in their children. 5: 1 | 
Commeree and manufactures flouriſh in Japan, and agriculture i 


/ ” 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLES are ſituated in the Chineſian ocean, between 
the latitudes of thirty and forty degrees North, and between the longitudes 
of one hundred and thirty and one hundred and forty-four „ Eaſt. 
They are iuppoſed to be in number above one thouſand, and lie about three 


hundred mildes to the South-Eaſt of China. The chief of them are I. LUI- 


CONIA, or MANILA, of which the capital is alio called Manila. 
II. MINDANAO, of which the chief town has the ſame name. 
| Lnconia is the Northern, and Mindanao the Southern ifle: of the 


Philippines. The chief of the other, lying within theſe limits, are Con- 
doga or Samor, Maſbate, Mindora, Duban, Paragoa, Panay, Bohul, Sibuy 


Sogbu, Negros, St. John, and Xollo. Manila, or Luconia, the chief, is 
about four hundred miles long, and two hundred broad. 1 4651 


The ivhabitants conaſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, jMalayans, Spaniards, | 


Portuguzie, Pintadocs, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture of 
them all. 1 | | | 3 3 2 


Pexsons, HABIrs, and TRADE. ] Their perſons and habits reſemble 
thoſe of the ſeveral nations from which they derive their original; only it 
is obſervable, that the features of the blacks of theſe iflands are as agree- 
able as thoſe of rhe white people. Manila, lying between the Eaſtern and 
Weſtern continents, was once eſteemed the beſt ſituation in the world for 
trade. Hither filver was brought from Mexico and Peru, and various 
ductions from Europe; diamonds, and other precious ſtones from Gel- 
conda ; cinamon from Ceylon, pepper from Sumatra and ſava; cloves and 
nutmegs from the Molucca and Banda iſlands ; camphire from Borneo; 
benjamin and ivory from Cambodia; filks, tea, and china ware, from 
China; and formerly there came every year from Japan two or three ſhips 
freighted with amber, filks, cabinets, and other varniſtted ware, in ex- 
change for the uce and fruits of the Philippines. Two veſſels alſo 
failed yearly to Acapulco in Mexico, loaded with the riches of the Eaſt, 
and returned, as they ſtill continue to do, freighted with filver, and makę 
tour hundred per cent, profit. i | 5 
| Pazepvuce, &c.] There is no country in the world which produces the 
neceſſaries of life in greater plenty than theſe iflands, which is ſufficiently 


evident from the [multitude of inhabitants, who are to be found in the 


woods and mountains, and ſubſiſt only on the fruits of the earth and the 
veniſon whick they taxe. The face of the country is alſo very beautiful; 
the verdure is'perpetual ; buds, bloflome, and fruit, are found upon the 
trees all the year round, as well en the mountains, as in the gardens which 


are cultivated,” Vaſt quantities of gold are waſhed down from the hills bye 


the rains, and found mixed with the ſand of their rivers. There are found 
here alſo mines of other metals, and excellent load-ſtones. Wild butfaloes 
are ſo numerous, that a good huntſman on horſcback, armed with a ſpear, 
will Kill ten or twenty in a day. The Spaniards take them for their ſkins, 
which they ſell to the Chineſe, and their carcaſes are eaten by the moun- 
taineets. Their woods alſo abound with deer, and wild hogs. Goats alſo 
are ſo plentiful in one of theſe iflands, that the Spaniards gave it the name 
of Cabras. They have alſo imported, from New Spain, China, and Japan, 
horſes and cows, which are conſiderably multiplied ; but the ſheep which 
they brought over at the ſame time did not thrive, | OE: 

Their trees produce a great variety of gums at all ſeaſons of the year. 


One kind, which is the commoneſt, and is called Brea by the Spaniards, | 


is uſed inſtead of pitch. Of the others, ſome arg medicinal, and ſome 
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In theſe iſlands there are monkies and baboons of a monſtrous ſize, which 
will defend themielves, when they are attacked by men. When they can 
find no fruit in the mountains, they go down to the ſea to catch crabs and 
oyſters. Cixet - cats are alſo very numerous. Here alſo is found a bird, 

called Tavan. It is a black fea-towl, ſomething leſs than a hen, and has 

a long-neck. It lays its eggs in the ſand by the ſea-ſide, and places forty 
or fifty in a trench, which it covers up, and then they are hatched by the 
heat of the jand. : | | . | 
„They have allo the bird Saligan, which builds her neſt on the fides of 
| rocks, as che twallows do againit a wall. Theſe are the delicious bird- 
neſts which are in ſuch eſtimation among Epicures. They are formed of a 
kind of jelly, which diſſolves in warm water. | 

The Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the American fruits into theſe 
iſlands. In general they thrive here as well as in America; the cocoa or 
chocolate nut in particular, which increaſes ſo much that they have no oc- 
caſion to import it from Mexico. 


” There is alſo the tree Amet, from which the natives draw water ; and 
there is alto a kind of cane, called by the Spaniards Vixuco, which, it cut, 
rields fair water enough for a draught. It is very common in the moun- 
tams, where water is moſt wanted, +, tes of 
Ibeſe iflands, as they are hot and moiſt, produce abundance of veno- 
mons crcatarcs, as the ſoil does poiſonous. herbs and flowers, which not 
only kill thote who taſte them, but infect the air in ſuch a manner that 
many people die in the time of their bloſſoming. $13 tron | 
* The orange, lemon, and ſeveral other trees, bear twice a year. If they 
prot 7 ſprig, within the twelvemonth it becomes a tree, and bears fruit. But 
- kaough thele iſlands are fo rich and fertile, though their productions are 
ſo well calculated to ſupport, and indeed pamper, human nature, yet they 
are not without their inconveniencies. They are ſubject to dreadful earth- 
quakes ; and, in 1027, there was ſuch. a terrible one at Manila, that it 
levelled ont of the mountains called Carvallo; and, in the year i645, 1 
third part of this city was overthrown, and no leis than three thouſand 
people periſhed in the ruins. Another earthquake, not much leis dreadful, 
nappened alto in the following yen. 


"MINDANAO, the largeſt of theſe iſlands. except Manila, is almoſt the 


| *** one that is not ſubject to Spain. It is near two hundred miles long, 
and one hundred and fifty broad, inhabited by very different people. Thoſe 
of the inland country are ſuppoſed to be the ancient Pagan inhabitants, 
whom the Mahometans, that poſſeſs the coaits, have driven up into the 
mountains. | | . 
An.] The air of Mindanao is not exceffively hot, though it lies within 
fix degreees of the equator, as it is refreſhed by the ſea-breezes, on every 
kde, in the day-time. As to their perſons, their complexions are of a 
dai k olive, or tawny: their ſtature moderate: their features reſemble the 
Malays, and, like them, they black their teeth, and by the length of their 
long nails they diſtmguiſſi a gentleman from a peaſant. They wear a kind 
of linen frock and drawers when they are dreſſed, but in general they go 
-almoſt naked. They tie a cloth round their heads, which has ſome re- 
ſemblance to a turban, but is leſs than that worn by the Turks. The drels 
of the women is not much unlike the men's, only they wear a little ſhort 
,petticoat. 1 ] e e 
Ihe middle of the country is woody and mountainous ; but between tlt 
hills are rich vallies, and near the ſea-coaſt the country is generally _ } 
„ prod 
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re alſo Lihby or Sago-trees, of the pith of which they make bread. Great 
uantities of it are exported, after it is dried and grained like feed. "The: 


_ plantain food is very plentitul here, and in great perfection. it is their 
ah principal food, and they alſo make their drink of it; Dampier relates, that 
rt ſaw both the clove and nutmeg tree in this iſland. But if theſe trees do 
4 grow here, the fruit is inferior to that which grows in the ſpice iſlands, 
or the Dutch would undoubtedly have long tince reduced this place 
of under their power, as well as the other. They cannot be unacquainted 
TY with the produce of the ifland, for they come hither from Fernate 
72 frequently, and furniſh themſelves with tobacco and bees-wax; as tobacco 
grows more plentifully in this iſland than in any part of ndia. It is ſaid 
fe there are gold mines in themountains; but, if there be, the people who 
inhabit that part of the country have not ſkill enough to work them; for 


wi the gold, which they bring for traffic, is all duſt, and gotten out of the ſands 
of their rivulets. i; Ly oft Ki 
The midland countries, as well as the coaſts, are divided among a great 
number of petty princes. Of theſe the Sultan of Mindanao, who is a Ma- 
eg hometan, is the moſt powerful. He reſides at the city of Mindanao, which 

ſtands on the South fide of the iſland, on a finall river, about two miles from 
the ſea. The houſes here, like thoſe of Kamtichatka, are built on pillars 


5 fourteen or fifteen feet high, in order to ſecure them againſt the floods, 
hat which cover the flat country for five or {ix months in the year. The 
| Sultan's palace ſtands upon near two hundred of theſe pillars. He is an 
hey abſolute monarch, and has ſome ſhips of war as well as land- forces. 

But Theſe iflands were diſcovered by Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe 


100 gentleman, who had ſerved in a military capacity both in the wars of 
Africa and in the Eaſt-lndies; and particularly under Albuquerque, the 


= famous Portugueſe General, who reduced Goa and Malacca to the obedi- 

ge ence of the crown. Magellan had a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe actions, and 

g tnding that he was neglected by the government of Fortugal. and even 

. F denied, as it is faid, the ſmall advance of a ducat a month in his pay, be 
left the court of Portugal in diſguſt, and offered his ſervice to Charles V. 


ful, who was then Emperor of Germany, and King of Spain, and convinced 
tim, that there was a probability of diſcovering his way to th-: ſpice ĩſlands 
the in the Faſt-Indies, by the Weſt. Soon after he was preſented with the 


ng, command of five ſhips, and he ſet ſail from Sevil, on the roth of Auguſt 
hoſe 1519. He ſtood over to the coaſt of South America, continued his voyage 
nts, to the Southward to fifty-two degrees, where he formerly had diſcovered 


a ſtreight, which has been ſince called the ſtreight of Magellan. This 
carried him into the Pacific ocean, or South ſea; and then, ſteering 
Northward, he repailed the equator; after which he ſailed Weſt over that 


thin vaſt ocean, till he arrived at Guam, which is one of the Ladrones, or 
45d Marian itlands. This happened on the 6th of March 15 29-21, and ſoon 
ls after he came to the iflands which have been juſt deſcribed, and took pol- 
the tefſion of them in the name of the King of Spain. This daring Navigator, 
yer however, did not long live to enjoy his diſcoveries, for he was killed in a 
kin kirmiſh in one of theſe iſlands. His people however afterwards arrived at 
80 the Moluccas, or Clove-iſlands, where they left a colony, and then re- 
- 94 turned to Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Theſe were the 
dre irſt men who ever ſailed round the globe. There was no attempt, how- 


erer, made by the Spaniards, to ſubdue or to plant the rhilippine iſlands 
before the year 1564. It was in the reign of Philip II. King of Spain, 
bat Don Lewis ae V Viceroy of Mexico, fent Michael Lopez 
Wy ED | Delagaſpes, 


. — rice, and ſuch. fruits as uſually grow between the tropics. They 
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Delagaſpes, with a fleet from Mexico, and a force ſufficient to make a con- 
queſt ef theſe iſlands, which he named the Philippines, in honour of Philip Il, 
n of Charles V, who was upon the throne ot Spain; and they have been 
ject to that ctown ever ſince this period. I heir Viceroy reſides at 
Manila, and lives in the ftate of a dovereign Prince. This is ſaid to be 
ene of the moſt table governments in the gift of the Spaniſh monarch. 
Due cfablithed religion is the Roman Catholic. An Archbiſhop reſides 
at Manila, who is a kind of Pope in this part of the world; but as the 
_ Wnhabitauts of theſe iflands are a compound of every Indian nation, fo every 
religion is tolerated; et, gr KU dt; 2 | 
be general language of the Philippines, as well as in the reſt of the 
Oriental iſtands, within the ſtreights of Malacca, is the Malayan tongue. 
The Spaniſh and Chineſe colonies, no doubt, {peak the language of the re- 
tive countries; and that of the blacks is probably a dialect of the 
abar and Jentoo, which is ſpoken in the hither penintula of India, from 
which they came. | £ 2 | 
4 in October 1762, the city and iſland of Manila were attacked and re- 
edaced by a Britiſu tquadron under the command of Admiral Corniſh, and 
a body of Brituk troops commanded by Colonel Draper; and the inhabi. 
"tants, to fave themſelves from being plundered, agreed to pay about a 
million ſterling z but this conqueſt was reſtored to Spain by the treaty of 
peace, which was ſoon after concluded "I 
The MOLUCCAS; or CLOVE-ISLANDS, are fituated to the South of 
the Philippines, lying between tlie latitudes of one degree North and two 
degrees South; and in about one hundred and twenty-five degrees af Eaſt 


* 


EL AND$.] Bachian, Machiam, Motyr, Fernate, and Tydor. 
Towns. ] Fort Orange, Viſtorio Fort. By 
THE MOLUCCAS are ſituated under, or very near, the equator: 
tey produce neither corn nor rice; but the natives make bread of ſago. 
Beſides the tropical fruits, they once produced great quantities of cloves; 


but the Dutch every year root up alt the plants, left other nations ſhould 
poff-ts then. They have tranſplanted the cloves to Amboyna, which lies 


South of the fland of Ceram. The largeſt of the Molucca iſlands is Ter- 


nate, which is not quite thirty miles in circumference. 


 AMBOYNA magnificently rears his head between the lands of 
 Motucca and Banda, and commands them both. Here the Dutch have a 
ſtrong caſtle, delended by ſeven or eight hundred men, in order to protect 
their atious of cloves. This iſland is about ſeventy miles in circum- 
terence. Here the Engliſh and Dutch had their reſpective factories and 
teitlements, and had by treaty agreed to divide the traffic to the ſpice- 
land. Ihe Dutch, however, under pretence that the Englifh were con- 
cerned in a plot, ſeized all their factors and merchants; and tortured them 
dy erery cruel method which they could invent, in order to make them 
confeis this imaginary treachery, and then put them to death. They next 
{ized upon the Engliſh ſhipping, expelled the Engliſh from their ſettle- 
ments in the Banda or Nutmeg-iſlands, which were at that time under 
the protection of the King of Great Britain, as the natives acknowledged 
themiclves lus ſubjects. Theie poor people ſoon after fell a ſacrifice ;. for 
the Dutch proceeded to maſlacre and extirpate them. This was all in the 
time of peace, in the year 1022, juſt after a treaty had been . 
4 . | | 8 | betwe⸗ 
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the tive nations for confirmitig their reſpedive rights and polleflions in the 


2 
four and five degt grees South, and between one hundred and twenty-ſeven ' 


have alſo moſt of the tropical fruits, but little corn or cattle. ' The 
Dutch keep the inhabitants entirely dependent on them for their 


prevent any attempt to traffic in thoſe ſeas. 
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Faſt- Indies. Theſe invaluable iflands have, notwithſtanding this baſe and 


daring conduct, continued in poſſeſſion of theſe invaders ever fince that 
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The BANDA, or NUTMEG-ISLANDS, lie between the latitudes of 


g 


and one and twenty eight degrees of Faſt lIongitude. 
IsLAN DS.] Lantor, Poleron, Roſinging, Pooloway, Gonapi, 
Towns.) Lantor. Revenge, Naſſau Fort. 
The largeſt of the Banda iſlands js ſcarcely twenty miles round. 
They alone produce the nutmeg, which is covered by the mace. They 


3 n . — 


932 


viſions. 
in the 


* 


The iſlands ſnrrounding the Moluccas and Banda, which II 
Indian ocean, under, or near, the equator, are 


IsLanDs.] Celebes, or Macaſſar, Gilolo, Ceram, 


Towns.] Macaſſar, . „% 5 2 2 
And alſo the iſles of Flores, Timor, Miſacomby, Bouton, Bouro, and 
ſome others. MN | 5 

The iſland of CELEB ES, or MAC ASSAR, is fituated under the equa+ 
tor between the iſland of Borneo and the laſt - mentioned ſpice iſlands. It 
is five hundred miles long, and two hundred broad, and produces no 
ſpice, but pepper. Opium, however, is found in abundance ; and no place 
is furniſhed with a greater variety of poiſons. The natives, it is ſaid, 
ſtudy which will have the moſt ſpeedy operation, Their darts, which are 
dipped in poiſon, give inſtant death ; if a limb be cut off immediately after 
the wound is received, it will not ſave the patient's life. Of this iſland 
the Dutch have poſſeſſed themſelves, and have fortified it as a barrier 
:painft all nations who ſhall attempt to viſit the iſlands where cloves and 


nutmegs grow. 5 3 
GILOLO, another large ifland, which lies under the equator, near the 

ſpice- iſlands, has been fortified in the fame manner. Ceram alſo, which 

covers the nutmeg - iſlands, has been ſecured by fortifications, in order ta 
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THE SUNDA ISLES are ſituated in the Indian ocean, between the 
latitudes of eight degrees North and eight degrees South ; and between 
binety-three and one hundred and twenty degrees of Eaſt longitude. The 
chief iſlands are Borneo, Suma Tay Java, Bally, Eaſt of Java, Lamboe, 
kat of Bally, and Banca, SoutheEaſt of Sumatra, 


BORNEO, is ſaid to be the largeſt iſland in the world. It is ſituated 
under the equator, and has the Philippines on the North, Macaſſar on the 
kalt, Java on the South, and Sumatra on the Weſt. It is eight hundred 
miles long, and ſeven hundred broad. The flat country near the coaſt ig 
orerflowed almoſt the whole year through, which makes the air very un- 
healthful ; and obliges them to build their towns upon floats in the middle 
of rivers. This is particularly the cafe at Banjar · Maſſeen, in the Souths 
jo pare of the iſland, which is the greateſt port and town of traffic in the 
wand, and which the merchants of wy country frequent as much a ; 

to 
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town in India. Beſides rice, cotton, canes, pepper, and the tropicaf 
fruits; diamonds of a large fize and excellent water are -found in this 
iffand. The moſt remarkable animal, which the iſland produces, is the 
Ourang Outang, a monkey as big as a man, which ſome ſea captains have 
attempted to bring over; but, as it is bred in fo hot a climate, it dies 
as ſoon as it comes into - colder regions. 75 N 


r Lot 


The coaſt of this iſtand is governed by Mahometan Princes, the chief of ] 
whom 1s the Sultan Caytongee, who reſides at a city of that name not far ) 
from Banjar-Maſſeen. There are, beſide the ſubjects of this Prince, ſeveral 
other nations of Pagans very different from. thoſe, who inhabit the inland : 
part of the country, and have very little correſpondence with the Mahome- , 
tans or foreigners. Theſe people ſhoot poiſoned darts at their enemies, as il 
the natives of Celebes do. 2 | | h 


Near the North end of the ifland of Borneo lie ſeveral iſlands. One of 0 
them, called Balambangan, has, by the Sultan of Sooloo, who is Sovereign A 


of that part of Borneo, been given to the Eaſt-India company. Alexander pe 
Dalrymple, Eſq. who lived for ſome time in Borneo, viſited this iſland, and in 
made a draught of it. He alſo propoſed it as a place for a ſettlement, as ha 
it lies open to the Chineſe ſea. The harbour is good, with a depth of B 
water ſufficient for any of the India ſhips; and the entrance to it capable iv] 
of being defended againſt hoſtile intruders. This ſettlement might, in in 
time, become as uſeful a port as Batavia, and is moſt commodiouſly Ba 
fituated for trade with China, the Eaſtern coaſt of the further peninſula Ho 
of India, the Philippines, and other places in this part of the globe. It we 
might alſo be very ſerviceable in proſecuting diſcoveries in the Southern the 


hemiſphere. Such a ſettlement would probably not be highly reliſhed by 5 
the Dutch and Spaniards, whom in many reſpects it would materially fon 
. NJuIrce _ * | . a 
© The jiſland of SUMATRA, which has Malacca on the North, Borneo ma 
on the Eaſt, and Java on the South-Eaſt, from which it is ſeparated by 
the ſtreights of Sunda, is divided into two equal parts by the equator, ex- 
tending five. degrees and npwards ' North-Weſt of it, and five to the 

. South-Eaſt, and is one thouſand miles long, and one hundred and fifty the 
broad. This is ſuppoſed to be the Ophir of the ancients, as it is ſo rich in 

gold. The Europeans, however, trade with the inhabitants chiefly for their Hol 
pepper. Both the Engliſn and Dusch have ſeveral colonies and ſettlements 
here. The chief of the Britiſh are thoſe of Bencoolen and Fort- Marlborough, thro 


on the Weſt-coaſt; from which the Eaſt-India company import more pepper by a 
than they do from any other country ia India. Hence alſo are brought ec 

' great quantities of the beſt walking-canes, The natives are of a very Goo 
rn arthy complexion, but not black. The coaſts are in the poſſeſſion of he c. 
Mahometan Prmces, of whom the King of Achen, at the North end of to be 
thc iſland, is the moſt conſiderable. The inland country is ſubject to hear 
Pagan Princes, who have hut little correſpondence with forcigners. Their Bata 
animals, corn, and fruits, are generally the fame as in the adjacent Ay 

| nt 


Alands. | | 
be ifland of JAVA is fituated South of Borneo, and is ſeven hundred 
mites long, and two hundred broad. It is a mountainous and wooty 
country in the middle, but it has a flat coaſt, and there are a great mii 
dogs mad moraſſes in it, which render the air unhealthful. It produ- 
pe per, ſugar, tobaceo, rice, cotite, cocoa-mu's, plantains, and oil” 
*trro; Kal fruits. Fe , 


1 be preient inhabitams are a mixture of ſeveral Indian nations, 2 
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the Dutch have brought from the ſeveral ilands in theſe ſeas, of which 


their States have poſſeſſed themſelves. Many of them are Chineſe fugi - | 


tives, who have preferred leaving their country to ſubmitting to the 
Tartar Princes, which now, reign in that kingdom. „ 

The Dutch are abſolute maſters of the greateſt part of the iſland, 
particularly of the North coaſt ; though there are fill tome Princes be- 
yond the mountains on the South coaſt, who maintain their independency. 


BATAVIA is the capital of the Dutch dominions in India. It is an ex- 
ceeding fine town, with a port, well fortified. and defended by a caſtle 
and ſtrong garriſon. They have fifteen or twenty thouſand ſoldiers in the 
iſland, who are either Dutch, or trained out of the nations which they 
have inſlaved; and they had once a fleet of between twenty and thirty men 
of war, with which they gave law to every power on the coaſt of Alia and 
Africa, and to all European powers that viſit the Indian ocean. They had ex- 
pelled the Engliſh, and every other nation, from the beſt branches of the 
indian traffic, and particularly from the iflands, which they {till poſſeſs, It was 
but a little before the Reyolution, that they drove us from our ſettlements at 


Bantam. No nation, however, has been treated more cruelly than the Chineſe, 


who fled thither for refuge. There are an hundred thouſand of theſe people 
in the iſland; and about thirty thouſand of them reſided in the city of 
Batavia, where they had a particular quarter aſſigned them, and grew ver 


rich by traffic. In the year 1740, the Dutch, pretending that the Chineſe 


were entering into a conſpiracy againſt them, ſent a body of troops into 


their quarter, and demanded their arms. Theſe the Chineſe readily de- 


livered up: unfortunate promptitude, to yield their only defence. They 
found no ſubſtitute in the honour of the Dutch. For the next day the 
Governor ſent another body of troops among them, and murdered an 
maſſacred every one of the Chineſe, men, women, and children. Some 
authors relate, that they were twenty thouſand, others thirty thouſand, 
who were put to death, without even the formality of a trial. Ihe bar- 
barous Governor, who was the inſtrument of this cruel proceeding, had 
the aſſurance, after ſuch a meaſure, to embark for Europe, imagining that 
he had amaſſed wealth enough to ſecure himſelf againſt any proſecution in 
Holland, The Dutch, however, finding that the meaſure was held in uni- 
verſal abhorrence and deteſtation by all ranks of people, endeavoured to 
throw the odium of it on the Governor, though he had an order, figned 
by all the council of Batavia, except one, to put this bloody defign in 
execution, The States, therefore, diſpatched a packet to the Cape of 
Good Hope, with a peremptory mandate to apprehend the, Governor, if 
he came to Europe by that way, and to ſend him back to Batavia, in order 


to be tried. He was apprehended at the Cape, but has never fince been 
heard of. It is ſuppoſed he was thrown over-board in his patlage to 


Batavia, that there might be no further inquiries into the matter, It was 
reported, that all the wealth which this mercileſs wretch had amaſſed, and 
ent over before him in four ſhips, was caſt away before the veſſels reached 


Holland, 


ANDAMAN and NICOBAR, which lie near the coaſt of Malacca, at 
the entrance of the bay of Bengal, afford no merchatidize, but tupply pro- 
vhons, and the tropical fruits, for the veſſels which touch there, The 
irit adventurers repreſented the natives as barbatous cannibals; but 
they appear to be a harmleſs inoffenſire people, and ſo far from eats 


ug human fleſh, that they ſcarcely eat that of any animal whatever. 
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The MALDIVE iſlands conſiſt of numberleſs little rocks, juſt above of 
the water, lying between the equator and Cape Comorin, in the hither th 
India, . They atford little more than rice, the tropical fruits, and fiſh, 

beſides the little ſhells called Cowries, or Blackmoors teeth, which ſerve of 


\ CEYLON, or the Cinnamon iſle, lies to the South-Exft of the Coro- 
mandel coaſt, from which it is ſeparated the ſtreight of Ramanakoiel, thi 
It is fituated between fix and ten e — 1 and between gu 
ſerentyeight and eighty-two degrees o itude. The chief towns C 
are (804 Columbo, and Ramanakoiel. fu 
Fhe iſland is about two hundred and fifty miles long, and two hundred 


broad. It is mountainous and woody in the middle; but the coaſt s the 


very flat and well planted with groves of cinnamon-trees and cocoas, and acc 
no country abounds more with elephants. The Dutch have ſubdued all lait 
the coaſts, and ſhut up the King in his capital city, Candy, which ſtands 
upon a mountain in the middle of the vland, neither the King nor his 801 
ſubjects being permitted to traffic, or ta entertain any correſpondence, with 
The capital of the Dutch fettlements is the part of Columbo, ſituated 
on the South-Weſt coaft of the iſland. 
The deſcendents of the ancient inhabitants, of whom the bulk of the 
people ſtill conſiſt, are called Cinglaffes. There are alſo great numbers of 
oors, Malabars, Portugueſe, and Dutch, upon the ifland. 
The Cinglaſſes, it is faid, do not want courage, and are men of quick 
, and of a complayſant and infinuating addreſs. They are well ſhaped, 
of a middle ftature ; their hair is long and black, their features regular, 
their complexion dark, but not fo black as the Malabars ; and their eyc; 
are black, like thoſe of all other Indians. | | | 
The tree peculiar to this iſland, and more valuable to the Dutch than 
the mines of Potoſi are to the Spaniards, is the cinnamon. This tree is a 
common as any other in the woods on the South-Weſt part of the ifland, 
near Cohambo ; but there are few or none of them to be found towards 
the North part. The Dutch, however, have ſecured all the bazs and 
mouths of the rivers round the iſland, ſo as to prevent any other nation 
trom ſettling here, or having any commerce wirh the natives. This tree, 
according to ſome, has three barks ; but all writers agree that it has two. 
That which they ſtrip from trees of a middling growih is the beſt cinna. 
mon; as neither the trees that are very young, nor thoſe that are old, 
are proper fi, peeling. # | | 
Ihe body of the tree under the bark is perfectly white, and ſerves 
them for building and every other pu ; but it has not that delicious 
taſte or ſmell which the bark has. There are cinnamon-trees alſo upon 
the Malabar coaſt, whole bark has the colour, and ſomething of the taſte, 
of the Ceylon cinnamon, from which it is not eafily diſtinguiſhed by the Beds 


fight, On this account, it is. ſaid, the Dutch deſtroy as miagy of them 2 of whe 
they can, becauſe other nations uied to mix them, and fell both togetbel, with h 
tor the true cinnamon. Bs | | and th 
It is not yet an hundred years ſince the Dutch monopolized this trade — — 

8 


od 3 and excluded the reſt of the world from this charming 
i n oy 

it is a vulgar error, that cinnamon, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, gw 
all upon one tree, or in one country; for nutmegs grow only in the Band 
Hands, cloves in the Molucea iſlands and Amboyua, and the _—_ 
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> only in Ceylon. The Moluccas, Banda, and Amboyna, lie above two 

ther hondfand +0 cok to the Eaſtward of this land. 

iſh, The Ethiopians, Arabians, and Egyptians, traded hither before the time 

erve of Solomon. The Portugueſe, however, drove out the Arabs and other 
nations, and fortified the towns upon the coaſt, in order tomonopolize the 
trade, in the year 1520. | 


DIO» The Dutch were called in by the natives in the year 1656, to de fend 
iel. them againſt the Portugneſe ; and they foon ſubdued both the P'ortu- 
een gueſe and the natwes, and excluded ab atone nations from the traffic of 
Wg Ceylon. ä L 

red THE KURILE ISLANDS. The KerEgt and the Tschurskt, in 
ſt is the neighbourhood of Kamtſchatka, are but little known. The beft 


account of them is to be found in the continuation of Captain Cook's 
J all laſt voyage, which ſhall here be tranſcribed in the words of Captain King: 
« The chain of iſlands, running in a South Weſt direction from the 
Southern promontory of Kamtſchatka to Japan, extending trom latitude 
with zie to 45% are called the Kuriles. They obtamed this name from the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Lopatka, who being themſelves 
ated called Kuriles, gave their own name to theſe iſlands, on firit becoming ac» 
muainted with them. They are, according to Spanberg, twenty-two in 
number, without reckening the very ſmall ones. The Northernmoſt, 
s of called Shoomſka, is not more than three leagues from the promont 
Lopatka, and its inhabitants are a mixture of natives and Kamtſcha- 
iS. The next to the South, called Paramouſir, is much larger than 


uick ; 

hl Shoomſka, and inhabited by the true natives; their anceſtors, according 
. to a tradition among them, having come from an iſland a little farther ro 
_ the South, called Onecutan- Thoſe two iflands were firſt viſited by the 


Ruſſians in 1713, and at the ſame time brought under their dominion. 
The others in order are at preſent made tributary down to Ooſneſheer 
inclufire, as I am informed by the worthy Paſtor of Paratounca, who is 
their Miſonary, and viſits them once in three years, and ſpeaks of the 
iſſanders in terms of the higheſt commendation, repreſenting them as a 
friendly, hoſpitable, (generous, humane race of people, and excelling 
their Kamptichadale neighbours, net Teſs in the formation of their bodies, 
than in docility and quickneſs of underſtanding. Though Ooſheſheer is 
the Southernmoſt iſland that the. Ruſſians have yet brought under their 
dominion, yet J underſtand that they trade to Ooroop, which is the eighs» 
tenth ; and, according to their accounts, the only one where there is 2 
quod harbour for ſhips of burthen. Beyond this, to the South, Hes 
adeegſda, which was repreſented to us by the Ruſſians, as inhabited by 


Ves i | * 

= Fo arace of men remarkably hairy, and who, like thole of Qareop, live in 

apon a ſlate of entire independence . 

aſte | e | | 
the * Spanberg places the iſlend here ſpoken of in 43 5% North latitnde, and mentions 

/ his having watered upon it; and that this watering party brought off eight of the natives, 

m at of whom he relates the following circumſtances: 4 That their bodies were covered all over 

ther, with hair: that they wore a looſe ſtriped filk gown, veaching as low as their ankles ; 


ind that ſome of them had filver rings pendant from the ears: that, on ſpying a live cock 
vn deck, they fell on their knees before it, and likewiſe before the preſents that were 
brought out to them, cloſing and ſtretching forth their hands, and bowing their heads, at 
the ſame time, down to the ground; that, except the pecvliarity of their hairineſs, they 


of the-country diſcovered dy chem, and called Jeſo, being hairy all over the body. 
F 3 1 In 


. The journal of the ſhip Ca ſtricom alſo meritions this circumſtance of the inhabj» 


reſembled the other Kurile iflanders in their features and figure, and ſpoke the ſame lan- 
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In the ſame direction, but inclining ſomewhat more to the Weſtward, | 
lie a group of iſlands, whicn 1 call Jeſo; a name which they | 
alto gwe to the whole chain of iſlands between Kamtſchatka and Japan, | 
The Southernmoſt, called Matmai, hath been long ſubject to the Japaneſe, 
and is fortified and garriſoned on the fide toward the continent. The two 
illands to the North Eaſt of Matmai, Kunachir, and Zellany, and like- ( 
wiſe the three ſtill farther to the North Eaſt, called the Three Sifters, are 
perfectly independent. | <4! | 

A trade of barter is carried on hetween Matmai and the iſlands laſt men- 
| tioned ; and between thoſe again and the Kuriles, to the Northward ; in 
which, for furs, dried fiſh, and oil, the latter get filk, cotton, iron, and 
Japaneſe articles of furniture *, | 


ai 


The inhabitants of as many of the iſlands as are brought under the f 
Ruſſian dominion, are, at preſent, converted to Chriſtianity. And pro- l 
bably the time is not very diſtant, when a friendly and profitable inter- 
courſe will be brought about between Kamtſchatka and the whole of this Y 
chain of iſlands; and which will draw after it a communication with a 
Japan itſelf. This may eventually be greatly facilitated by a circumſtance e 
kelated to me by Major Behm +, that ſeveral Ruſſians, who had been 
This accounts for what Krachedinicoff ſays, that he got from Paramouſir a japan ned [ 
table and-vaſe, a ſcymeter, and a filver ring, which he ſent to the cabinet of her Imperial f 
Majeſty at Peterſburg. And if what Mr. Steller mentions, on the authority of a Kurile, b 
who was interpreter to Spanberg in his voyage to Japan, is to be credited, that nearly the t 
ſame language is ſpoken at Kunaſhir and Paramoufir, it cannot be queſtioneg, that ſome t 
intercourſe has always ſubſiſted between the inhabitants of this extenfive chain of iſlands, 0 
F The veſſel here ſpoken of was from Satſma, a port in Japan, bound for another Japa- 
neſe port, called Azaka, and laden with rice, cotton, and ſilks. She ſailed with a favour- t 
able wind; but, before ſhe reached her deftination, was driven out to ſea by a violent U 
ſtorm, which carried away her maſts aud rudder, = . 11 
On the ſtorm's abating, not one of the crew, which conſiſted of ſeventeen (having pro- 
bably never made other than coaſting voyages), knew where they were, or what courſe to R 
Keer. After remaining in this ſituat ion fix months, they were driven on ſhore near the 
promontory Loyatka; and having caſt out an anchor, began to carry on ſhore ſuch arti- 4 
cles as were neceſſary to their exiſtence, They next erected a tent, and had remained in 
it twenty-three days, without ſeeing a human being; when chance conducted a Coſſack E 
officer, called Andrew Chinnikoff, with a few Kamtſchadales, to their habitation, The i: 2 
poor un ſortunate Japaneſe, overwhelmed with joy at the fight of fellow- creatures, made the tb 
moſt fignificant tenders, they were able, of friendſhip and afjection; and preſented their f 
vifiters with filks, ſabres, and a part of whatever elſe they had brought from the ſhip. | 
The treacherous Chinnicoff made reciprocal returns of kindneſs and good-will; and, after tc 
remaining with them long enough to make ſuch obſervations as ſuited his defigns, with- tc 
dre from them in the night. The Japaneſe, fiadiog that their viſiters did not returo, d. 
knew not what courſe to take. In deſpair they manned their boat, and were rowing m 
alöng the cozft in ſearch of a habitation, when they came up with their veſſel, which had | 
been driven aſhore; and fornd Chinnicoff and his companions pillaging her, and pulling 2 


her in pieces for tke ſake of the iron. This fight determined them to continue their courſe, 
which Chinnicoff perceiving, ordered his men to purſue and maſſacre them. The unfortu- 
nate Japaneſe, ſeeing a canoe in purſuit, and which they could not eſcape, apprehended 
What was to follow. Some of them leaped into the ſea; others, in vain, had recourſe to 
prayer and entreaties. They were all maſſacred but two, by the very ſabres they had pre- 
ſented to their ſuppoſed friends a few days before. One of the two was a boy about eleven 
years dd, named Gowga, who had accompanied his father, the ſhip's pilot, to learn navi- 
ation; the other was a middle-aged men, the ſupercargo, and called Soſa. 
+ Chinnicoif ſoon met with the puniſhment due to his crimes. The two rangers were 
conducted ro Peterſburg, where they were ſent to the academy, with proper inſtructors aud 
attendants; and ſeveral young men were, at the ſame time, put about them for the pu- 
| pole of learning the Japaneſe language. hw Ee Goes ant... 
They were thrown on the coaft of Kamtſchatka in 19530. The younger ſorvived the 


abſence from his ceuptry five, the other fix years. Their portraits art to be ſeen in lb: 


<zbinet of the Empreſs of Petersburg. . ; 
4 as fe Vid. Eraſcheniaicoff, Vol. ii. part 4+ Fr. wn 
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taught the Japaneſe language, by two men belonging to a veſſel of that 
nation, which had been ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Kamtſchatka, had 
been ſent among thoſe iſlands. 

The advantages, that would accrue to the Ruſſians by an immediate 
trade to Japan, have been already gdverted to, and are too many, and too 
obvious, to need inſiſting upon. 


The Kox EK I country includes two diſtin nations called the Wander- 


ing and Fixed Koriacs. 


The former inhabit the Northern part of the iſthmus of Kamtſchatka, 


and the whole coaſt of the Eaſtern Ocean, thence to the Anadir. 


The country of the Wandering Koriacs ſtretches along the North Eaſt 
of the ſea of Okotſk to the river Penskina, and Weſtward toward the river 
Kovyma. 

The fixed Koriacs have a ſtrong reſemblance to the Kamtichadales ; 
and, like them, depend altogether on fiſhing for ſubſiſtence, . Their drefs 
and habitations are of the ſame kind. They are tributary to the Ruſſians, 
and under the diſtrict of the Ingiga. | 

The Wandering Koriacs occupy themſelves entirely in breeding and 
paſturing deer, of which they are ſaid to poſſeſs immenſe numbers, and 
that it 1s no unuſual thing for an individual Chief to have a herd of four or 
five thouſand. They deſpiſe fiſh, and live entirely on deer. they have no 
talagans; and their only habitations are like the Kamtſchadale ourts, with 
this difference, that they are covered with raw deer ſkins in winter, and 
tanned ones in ſummer. Their fledges are drawn by deer, and never by 


dogs; which, like the latter, are always ſpaved, in order to be trained to 


this buſineſs. The draft deer paſture in company with the others; and, 
when they are wanted, the hentlnen make uſe of a certain cry, which they 
inſtantly obey, by coming out of the herd. | SPE STE. 
The prieſt of Paratounca informed me, that 'the two nations of the 
Koriacs and the Tichutſki ſpeak different dialects of the ſame language ; 
and that it bears not the ſmalleſt reſemblance to the Kamtſchadale. 
The country of the Tſchutſki is bounded on the South by ti: Anadir, 


and extends along the coaſt to the Tichutſkoi Noſs. Like the Wandering 


Koriacs, their attention is principally confined to their deer, of which 
their country affords great numbers, both tame and wild. They are a 
ſtout, well-made, bold, warlike race of people; redoubtable neighbours 
to both nations of the Koriacs, who often feel the effects of their depreda- 
tory incurſions. The Ruikans have, for many years, been uſing their en- 
deavours to bring them under their dominion ; and, after loſing a great 


many men in their different expeditions for this purpoſe, have not been 


able to effect it,” 
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NATURAL AND POLITICAL, : 
2 which is a peninſula joined to Afia by the iſthmus of 


Sue, is a very large continent, and lies between thirty-ſeven de: 
grees of North and thirty-five degrees of South latitude, which ig 
an extent of four thouſand three hundred miles; and between the longiz 
tndes of eighteen degrees Weſt and fifty degrees Eaſt, which is an extent 
of about four thoufand miles. But theſe limits include a ſpace about double 
to the continent of Africa, which, upon a mean, contains about 'twa! 
thouſand four hundred ſquare degrees, about fixty North and South, and 
forty Eaſt and Weſt. PE AM oF TL IF Ts 
It is bounded on the North by the Mediterranean fea, which divides it 
from Europe; on the South, by the Southern ocean; on the Eaſt, by the 
Red fea, which divides Africa from Aſia, and the Indian ocean; and on 
the Weſt by the Atlantic ocean, which lies between Africa and merica," 
The complete hifory of all the parts of Africa does not appear to have; 
heen ever written. The moſt ancient of its inhabitants, of whom we have} 
any account, were the Egyptians, and the people who ſiye on the 


Southern coaſts of the Mediterranean ſea. And though theſe parts were 
well known to the ancients, very little of their hiſtory has reached modern 


times; and probably their knowledge of the middle and Scuthern parts of 
Africa was confined within very narrow limits: for the great deſerts and 

rching heats, which were ſoon met with in travelling cowards the South 
probably deterred men of ſpeculation from viſiting the interior parts of 
this continent, Is E 

The deſire, which is implanted in human nature, of obtaining the things 
mankind have learned to want, and the knowledge where ſuch things are, 
to be eee naturally produces a commercial intercourſe. In this 
manner, probably, the inhabitants of the Northern coaſts of Africa became 
acquainted with ſame of the interior parts; eſpecially as the Carthaginiang 
carried on their traffic in every acceifible region, and by their ſpirit gave 
riſe to commercial ideas among other nations. Snch intercourie might, 


people, had not the Roman jealouſy and tyranny deſtroyed the Cartha- 
ginians and their hiſtory, The ſame power, having {ubjeted all th 
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pountries bordering on the South fide of the Mediterranean, and eſtabliſhed 


_ 


jo thew, rather a wilitary chin a 
Ear eee e 


ſructive eruption of the Vandals, in the fifth century, and the 9 — 


— 


brought by the Saracens, or Mahometans, in the ſeyenth, century, 


away every veſtige of commercial connections, and conſequently brought 


Jen that oblivion which generally attended the rayages of the carly diſciples 
of Mahomet, . N 


What is known to the Europeans, of this continent, in general, is chiefly | 


confined to the ſea · coaſt, with which they began to be acquainted in the 
fifteenth century, when the Portugueſe formed the deſign of attempting a 
way by fea to the Eaſt-Indies; which th effected after ſeveral voyages 
made to different parts of Africa; ſucceſſively diſcovering the coaſt from 
the ſhores" of Barbary to the Cape of Good Hope; and. afterwards, from 
that Cape, all the Eaſtern coaſt to the Red ſea. The ſituation of Africa 
for commerce js very favouravle, as it ſtands nearly in the center of the 
globe. The Portugueſe aflert, that it abounds in gold, which has been 
confirmed, indeed, by the moſt authentic hiſtorians. * The ſea-coaſt ex- 
tends aboyt 10,000 miles, with many large and deep rivers, which pene- 
trate into the inger parts of the country, and might make excellent har- 
hours, if the country were not wholly deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and 


ſeems almoſt entirely neglected, not only by the natives, but even by the 
Europeans, who have ſettled there. | 3 
Africa once contained ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms, eminent for the cul- 
tivation of the liberal arts, reſpected for their power and wealth, and fre- 
quented on account of their extenfive commerce. But their glories are 
now no mare, The Vandals and the Turks have fpread deſolation 
N Africa, and completely ruined this once flourithing quarter of 
the globe. 4 | | | 
The religion of the Afrjcans may be claſſed into Pagan, Mahometan, 
and Chriſtian, Thoie who profeis the firſt are the moſt numerous. They 
ae ee black, and polleſs the country from the tropic of Cancer to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The — who are of a tawny complexion. 
ive in Egypt and on the Barbary coaſt, The Chriſtians, whoſe religion, 
owever, is not very pure, inhabit Abiſſinia. There are, beſides theſe, 
ſome ſews, who are in poſſeſſton of the little trade which is carried on in 
the North of Africa, e eee ee OT AGO 


curately ſettled ; this is owing, indeed, not to e careleſſneſs, but to the 
ignorance of geographers, who are little acquainted with the inland parts 
of this quarter of the globe. Not even the names, or the boundaries, art 
yet known to Europeahs.. The reader mult, therefore, accept the follow- 


conjectures. 


” 


i and 
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Nations, | Chi, . Cities, © 
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than a commercial government, undoubtedly 


merchants. Merchandize is indecd plentitul; but this quarter of the.globe | 


The diviſions of Africa, in modern times, have not been clearly or ac- 


ng table, which has been drawn up according to the beſt accounts and | 
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r 1565 8 Pagans 
JJ +. fee - |: {1840S . i{Pigans | 
+ Negroland IMadinga 2500 8 Pagans | 
S. Guinea Benin | 2700 S [Pagans $ 
-2 44 Nubia, Nubia 2418 8 E Mah. and Pagans ar 
2 75 ISondar 2880 8 E 172 * 
3 Abexnk Doncala 23580 Ss. E Chriſt. and Pagans m 
rde Middle Perth called Lower Ethiopia, are very little known fo the 
TED > | . 8 5 
8 (Loango - - [Loango 33008 
Congo B t. Salvador 3480 8 
5 2 Angola -  [Loando © {| 37508 — 
& |} Benguela _ - jBeneguela _ 39008 
SU Matanan [No Towns | — 
Ajan . 5 Is 3702SE Ne 
Ys £0 {Melinda or Mo- | _ | 
Zanguebar ſambique 44495 E 8 
Monomota Monomotapa |} O00 S | 
: Mimednege | [Chicova * Sh 3 2 8 I. 
Sofola Sofola 8 8 E | 
-  errade Nat. No Towns — E 
. -Caffaria vr ape of Good IS ; of 
Hottentots Hope 2s iN 3 100 
5 | ; | all 
The principal iſlands of Africa le! in the Indian ſeas and Atlantic ocean; Rot 
of which the following belong to, or trade with, the * and ſerye 8 The 
10 refreſh their*hipping 1 to and from Irdia, ſea, 
. | riſe 
Iſlands. Towns, 1 
Babelmands), at the entrance of the Red Sea Babelmandel 8 
Zocotra, in the Indian Ocean _ —Calanſia whi 
2 Co op Iles, ditto - — Joanna 1 r 
N ditto — 2 — —8t. Auſtin 8 It 
uuns, 3 + — - _— — Mauritius | cont 
ourbon, ditto | — | — —ſBourbon _ Gai 
St. Helena, in the Atlantic ocean —|\St, Helena 'T 
Aſcenlion ditto 5 „„ a fe 
— Matthew, ditto — — 3 : ancic 
1 Anaboa, ee dtt St. Thomas, Anaboa vey | 
Cape Verd ia lands, "Iitto — -> he: Domingo D. 
Goree, ditto — — Fort St. Michael Extra 
Canaries, ditto: — bh palma, St. Chriſtophers afer 
Madeiras, ditto —— — Fanta Cruz, Funchal ſuch 
The Azores, or Weſtern Iſles, lie) „ | 5 on t! 
nearly at an equal diſtance from ę ditt Angra. we fi 
Europe, Africa, and, America | 8 . ned 
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$7 TUATION Etween the latitudes of twenty and thirty-two degrees 
and Ex rENT. D North, one hundred and fifty miles; and between the 
longitudes of thirty and thirty - fix degrees Eaſt, fix hundred 


miles. | > 
BouNDARIES,] Bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, on the North; by 
; the Red ſea, on the Eaſt ; by Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, on the 
South; and by the deſert of Barca, and the unknown parts of Africa, on 
the Weſt. | Ea | 
Diviſions, | Subdiviſions, _ N Chief Towns: 
Grand Cairo. | 
| 1 / | Bulac. a | ; 
Northern diviſion, Lower Egypt — - Alexandria. 
| 4 | Roſetto. 

5 Damiett . 

| WOES II] Sayd, or Thebes. 
Southern diviſion, Upper Egypt | | Colbie: ©, 6 


\ 


River NITLE.] The Nile is the only river in the country. It iſſues out 

of a lake in Abyſſinia, and, bending its courſe generally North, enters 

Egypt, and runs from South to North the whole length of the kingdom, 

falling into the Levant by ſeveral channels, of which the chief are thoſe of 

. Roſetta and Damietta, ſo named from thoſe towns which ſtand upon them. 
e Theſe two branches form a triangle called the Delta, and fall into the 
ſea, about an hundred miles diſtant from each other. The Nile begins to 


riſe when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there 


in the latter end of May. It continues to riſe till September or October, 
when the banks are cut; and it is let into the Khalis, or grand canal, 


which runs through Cairo, whence it is diſtributed to their fields and 


gardens, | | 1 
It uſually riſes to twenty-four feet in September, and from that time it 
continues to fall until the latter end of May, the following year, when the 
flood returns. l 

The day, on which the Nile riſes to its proper height, is ſolemnized by 
a feſtival, fireworks, and other marks of public joy. This is a very 
ancient cuſtom, On this occafion, numberleſs canals are opened to con- 


vey it to all parts of the countty. 


Cararacrts or THE NILE.] The cataracts in the river Nile have been 
extravagantly magnified both by ancient and modern writers who have 


ſuch a dreadful noiſe, that people have been deafened by it. Dr. Shaw, 
on the contrary, aſſures us, they are only ordinary falls of water which 
we frequently meh with in great rivers where the ſtream is a little eon- 
fined; and that the 


Ihe Doctor, however, does not inform us, whether he ſaw them at the 
N height 


aſſerted, that at them the water falls from a prodigious height, with 


y are navigable, ſo that a boat may paſs them ſafely. 
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upon floats down the Nile. Several of theſe are of ſome thou 


mentioned, they have dates, p 


of food. 2 


444 E Gf. 
height of the flood, or when the river was low, This circumkance muſt 


- certainly occaſion a great difference. The ancients themſelves indeed ac- 


knowledge that boats did ſometimes paſs them, which makes it very 
probable they do not fall from ſuch, ſtupendous heights as ſome authors 
tend. What confirms this opinion is, that the ancients brought all 
their vaſt pillars and obeliſks from the maible rocks in want e Egypt 
nd pounds 

weight, and ſtill to be ſeen in Alexandria and Rome, and in the neighbour- 


Aix. The greateſt part of Egypt lies in a valley, between high rocks 
and 3 on the Eaſt, and the ſandy deſerts of Libya and Barca on 


_ the Weſt, ſo that it is exceſſively hot in ſome months, particularly in 
April and May, when the hot winds blow; at this time the ſand is driven 


about in fuck clouds, that it is dangerous to venture out. During this 


period alſo they are more ſubject to diſeaſes than in any part of the 


ear. As ſoon, however, as the Nile begins to riſe and overflow its 
Tanks: all diſtempers, and even the plague, which viſits them once in fix 


or ſeven years, ceaſe to rage. It ſeldom rains in upper Egypt, or any part 


of the inland country. In lower Egypt they have ſometimes ſhowers, but 
not often; ſo that they nd entirely on the water of the Nile tor 


801 Au D Paonurz.] The foil of Egypt, as far as the flood extends, 
has been formed by the mud, which the Nile brings with it; and, in the 
opinion of Doctor Shaw, the land of the lower Egypt on this account is 
much higher than it was originally, as ſomething is added to it every year, 


But at the ſame time it muſt be conſidered, that theſe torrents ſometimes 
carry away as much or even more earth than they bring; fo that poſſibly 


the ground may not be much higher than what it was at firſt. All writers, 


' however, agree, that the flood renders the land excecdingly fruitful. As 
_ ſoon as the waters retire, the huſbandman has little more to do than to 


kaun: peaſe, beans, and other pulſe. The land alſo which is not ſown 


becomes rich paſture. In October and November the wheat and barley 


the tops of the foreſt and fruit- trees . intermixed with towns. and 


Ils. In the dry ſeaſons are ſeen 


„0 


other fruits. When the pulſe, melons, ſugar-canes, and other plants, 
want water, they convey it from their ciſterny and reſervoirs by little 


channels into their fields and road; where, beſides the fruits already 

antains, gra 
which they draw wine. The common people live for a great part of the 
year on cucumbers, and find no manner of inconvenighce from this kind 


, ftgs, and palm trees, from 


5 W 
Towns, &c.] I. GRAND CAIRO, the capital of Egypt, is one of the 
largeſt cities in the world, and is ſaĩd to contain more than two millions 
of people. It is defended by a caſtle of great antiquity, of which the works 
are three miles in circumference. In theſe there is a well three hundred 
feet deep. It is known by the name of Joſeph's well, and is almoſt the 
only well in the kingdom. 8 | HE 

airo is divided into two parts, called the Old and New town. The 
narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unwholeſomeneſs of the air, render the 
place rather difagreeable ; and particularly io by the erouds which are 
collected together by jugglers __ fortune-tellers, as that fort of cheats is 
held in fome eſteem among the ignorant of this country, as well as in 
many other places. as | 


II. ALEXANDRIA was once the metropolis of Egypt, and is ſtill a con- 
ſiderable port. It is ſituated on the coaſt of the Levant, forty miles Weſt 
of the moſt Weſterly branch of the Nile, and ane hundred and twenty 
miles North-Weſt of Cairo. Oppoſite to the city lies the iſland of Pharos, 


on which was erected a tower, or light-houſe, for the direction of mart 


ners, once eſteemed one of the wonders of the world, From this, indeed, 
ſuch towers have obtained the name of Pharos, in almoſt every part of the 
world, but more particularly that of Meſſina in Sicily, At Alexandria is 
a grand column called Pompey's pillar. It is a fine column of the Corin- 
thian order; and including pedeſtal and capital, is one hundred and four- 
teen feet high, The ſhaft is of one ſtone, and is almoſt eighty-nine feet 
in length. It is ſuppoſed that it was erected in the time of Antoninus. 
Here alſo is a piece of antiquity, called Cleopatra's Needle, which is one 
ſtone of granate marble, ſeventy feet high, and twenty-five round, with a 
_ carved capital and baſe' adorned with hieroglyphics., *'. 

This city was built by Alexander the Great, and was defended by 
numerous towers, under which were eiſterns or reſervoirs of water, brought 
by aqueducts from the river Nile. Some of theſe are {till entire. After 
the deſtruction of Tyre and Carthage, this city had the greateſt foreign 
trade of any port in the world; as the ſpices and rich merchandize of the 
Eait was brought hither by the way of Arabia and the Red ſea. AS 


III. ROSETTO is a port town, fituated on the Weſtern branch of the 
Nile, Eaſt of Alexandria. | ? 
IV. DAMiETTA, or Pelufium, is ſituated on the Eaſt branch of the 


\ 


Nile, four miles South of the Levant. nn 85 
V. BUL AC is ſituated on the Nile, two miles Weſt of Cairo, of which 
it is the part · town. 6 | 
VI. SAYD, or Thebes, is ſituated on the Weſt bank of the Nile, two 
hundred miles South of Cairo, A 


VII; COSSIR, is a port town, ſituated on the Weſt coaſt of the Red ſea, 
and is about three hundred miles South of Suez. e 


Avimars.] Their animals, beſides horſes, oxen, hors and camels, 
common to the adjacent countries, will be deſcribed among their curiofities 
only it may be obſerved here, that they have an extraordinary breed of 
aſſes, which will perform a journey very well. Jn this part of the world, 
the Chriſtians, it ſeems, are not ſuffered to ride upon any other beaſt. A 
traveller hires tho owner of the beaſt, or his ſervant, as well as the aſs, 
who trots after the beaſt, and pricks him along with a kind of goad, _ 
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is faid that above two hundred thouſand oxen are employed every day in 
* raifing water for the grounds, as the country abounds in black cattle; 
The Egyptian horſes are likewiſe in great eſteem for their tractability and 
Traryric.] The Turkey company have a Conſul at Cairo, for the 
protection of their traffic, which, beſides the product of their country, 

conſiſts chiefly in the coffee, frankincenſe, gum, drugs, and other mer- 
chandize, which are brought from Arabia Fe Eaſtern countries, which 
they export to Europe. | SRD OS | | 

They alſo export great quantities of caſſia, fenna, ſal armoniac, ſaffron, 
ſugar, wax, leather, callicoes, cotton, thread, flax, and other articles, 
Several of the Chriſtian itates, beſides England, have Conſuls at Cairo, who 
ſuperintend the intereſts of their reſpective nations. 


_ ConsT1TuT10N.] Since the Ottoman Emperors have had the dominion 
of this kingdom, they have always governed it by a Viceroy, who. is ſtyled 
the Baſſa of Grand Cairo; but, as Egypt is parcelled into ſeveral diſtricts, 
by the Sheiks, or heads of the Arab tribes, who act as Sovereigns in 
their reſpective territories, the Baſſa tranſacts nothing without their con- 
currence. ? - ! 

The Turkiſh government dare not overload this people with taxes, for 
fear of a general revolt. Inſomuch that, except what the Viceroy and 
his creatures illegally extort from them, the whole revenues raiſed by the 
government do not amount to a million of Engliſh money; and two thirds 
of this are ſpent within the kingdom, for not above one third is carried 
into the Grand Signior's treaſu x. | 


Foxcks. ] The Baſſa of Grand Cairo, the Grand Signior's Viceroy, has 
a good army of Janizaries and other forces under his command. About 
ſeven thouſand of the former, and about three thouſand Aſſaffs, are em- 
prayed in preſerving the dependence of the Egyptian Princes on the port. 
ut the Baſſa's policy in creating diviſions among theſe Princes contributes 
more to the eſtabliſhment of his power, than his army. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing all his Turkiſh arts, the Princes ſometimes depoſe the Baſſa, and com- 
oo the Grand Signior to ſend them another Governor. As to foreign 
enemies, the Egyptians ſeldom have any; but they are frequently en- 
aged in civil wars among themſelves, or in conteſts with the Turkith 
as, | 


PeęRsoxs and Hanrts.] Egypt is inhabited by ſeveral different people, 
Þ that their ſtature, complexion, and habits, are of courſe different. The 
Turks and Arabs are neither alike in their ſtature, complexion, habits, or 
way of lite. The Turks are tall, fair, perſonable men, and cloathed as 
they are in Turkey. The Arabs are a ſwarthy, ſmall-limbed people, and 
live in tents which are ſcattered all over the country, and pitched in a cir- 
eular form. They compoſe a kind of village, which they call a Dour. They 
he upon mats, and the blankets they wrap about them, in the day-time, 
ſerve for a covering in the night. Both Turks and Arabs rife very early, 
as they conſtantly attend the public devotions at break of day, as they do 
again at noon, at ſunſet, and at the ſetting of the watch, when it begins 
to be dark. The Egyptian women, who are not expoſed to the ſun, have 
fine complexions as well as features. Of this kind undoubtedly was 

Cleopatra, who captivated the two chief of the Roman Generals. As to 
the Moors and common people, who are natives of the country, and called 
optics, they are almoſt as Iwarthy as the Arabs of this hot climate; and 


ae 
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are a very flovenly, and ill looking race. Beſides theſe people, the vagrants, 
who are uſually called Gypſies, firſt were collected in this country; andt 
from them, the numerous parties of wanderers, who are diſperſed through 
every kingdom of Europe and Aſia, have been named. They were originally 
called Zinganees by the Turks, from their Captain Zinganeus, who, 


when Sultan Selimus made a conqueſt of Egypt, about the year 1517, re- 


fuſed to ſubmit to the Turkiſh yoke, and retired into the deſerts, where 

he and his party lived by rapine and plunder, and frequently came down 

into the plains of Egypt, and committed great outrages in the towns on 

the banks of the Nile, which were under the dominion of the Turks. But, 

| at length being ſubdued and baniſhed out of Egypt, they agreed to diſ- 

| perſe themſelves, in ſmall parnics, into every country in the known world; 

and as they were natives of Egypt, a country where the occult ſciences and 

the art of magic were ſuppoſed to have been cultivated with great ſuc- 

ceſs, and as theſe ſtudies were in that credulous age in great vogue with 

people of all religions and perſuafions, they found the country-folks, 
wherever they came, were eaſily impoſed on, 2 
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DivykRSILONS.] Jugglers, fortune-tellers, and ballad-ſingers, are very 
numerous in the ſtreets of Cairo, as well as other cities in this part of tlie 
world. One ſtrange amuſement, however, ſeems peculiar to Egypt. This 
is the dancing camel. Theſe animals are taught on a heated floor, which, as 


it gives them a great deal of pain, makes them lift up their legs as if they 
; were dancing. A fellow is emyloyed to beat a drum at the ſame time; ſo 
4 that, whenever the animal hears a drum, he immediately begins to dance. 
Their fortune: tellers breed up birds, which are taught to carry little ſcrolls 


of paper from their maſters to the people, who come to enquire what luck 
they ſhall have; on theſe his good or bad fortune is written, and almoſt 
implicit confidence is placed in theſe oracular declarations. | 


8 -_  Cuntos1TIEs. ] The curioſities of Egypt, beſides thoſe which have been 
. already mentioned, are the Hippopotamus, or river-horſe. It is larger 
$ than an ox, which the hinder part much reſembles, and its head is like a 
horſe. It has thick large feet with claws, and a tail like an elephant. It 
- is an amphibious animal, and lives in the river except when it comes out 
a to feed on the graſs in the meadows. There are but few of them, and ot 
- | late years they have been rarely ſeen in Egypt. It has been faid, that ſome 
h of the ſame "Ar of animals have been found in Terra de Natal, the 
South-Eaſt part of Africa; and others have been ſeen at the Cape of Good 
Hope. ORs, | | | 
Y The crocodile may be reckoned a ſpecies of alligator, which is com- 


mon in the mouths of rivers of moſt warm countries. This alio is an am- 
phibious animal of great length. Some of them are twenty feet long, in 
d ſhape like a lizard, with four ſhort feet or claws. The back is ſheathed win 
a kind of impenetrable ſcales like armour. They wait for their prey in 

the ſedge and other weeds which grow on the ſides of rivers, and ſome- 


J times ſur prize the unwary traveller by jumping upon him, and ſwallows 
» ing him, as it is ſaid, whole. Few of them however are ſufficiently large to 
4 attempt ſuch a method of devouring the unfortunate victims, who fall in 


their way. The crocodile is an oviparous animal, and lays a vaſt number 
of eggs, which are frequently deſtroyed by other animals, or the country 
would ſwarm with them. The ancients amuſed themſelves with relations 


as x ; 25 Ip 
D of {ome other animals, which probably never had an exiſtence: ſuch as the 
little bird Trochileus, which 1s ſaid to live on the meat he picks out of 


the crocodile's teeth; and the rat Ichneumon, which, they tel! ue, will 
2 8 ä 1 imp 
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; | — into the crocodile's mouth, and eat a way out again through his 4 
. A little aninial, fmething tefelbblity 4 Mead, that Þ.* 
o changes its chlour almoſt every minute, is alfo found here as well as in 190 
other countries. The oſtrich is an inhabitant of Egypt as well as of the 3 
_ deſerts of Africa. It is the largeſt fowl that is known, and fo. heavy that "7 
it cannot fly: it runs, however, by the help of its wings, as faſt as a horſe, Pap 
and is fometimes hunted like other gane. 4. 
The Ibis, a fowl that uſed to pick up and deſtroy the vermin prodnced T 
in the mud of the Nile, when the waters retired, was worſhiped by the "Ra 
ancient Egyptians, It is faid, that there are many of theſe birds in Egypt 125 
at preſent. Vaſt numbers of forks indeed viſit Egypt; after the flood, be 5 
md are of great ſervice in deſtroying reptiles, as the Ibis was formerly. fb 
Several forts of ſerpents alfo are mentioned; ſome of which, it is pre- they 
Fumed, had never any other exiſtence than in the brain of the Poet. 7 hat ; 
ſerpent may be parrcularized whole very eyes, it is ſaid, darted certain K 
eath ; ſo that, if one of them looked ſtedfaſtly at a bird in a tree, it but! 
would fall down into its mouth. Here alfo is the aſp, which is a little and / 
'{erpent, by the bite of which Cleopatra choſe to die. . | mnch 
The hatching chicken in ovens is another curioſity of Egypt. Many home 
thouſands are hatched in this manner every year. The ovens are covered them. 
and heated with horſe dung to the degree of the hen's warmth. dcſpi1 
I be pyramids, \which ftand near the ſite of the ancient Memphis, on Ma 
the Weit fide of the Nile, oppoſite to Cairo, are the grandeſt pieces of leaſt x 
antiquity at preſent, in the World. The baſe of the largeit covers eleven teaſor 
acres of ground, and is five hundred feet high when meaſured perpendi- tinctic 
_cularly, and ſeven hundred feet if meaſured obliquely from the bottom of with a 
the bale to the top. This circumſtance may ſerve to reconcile the. different eſteen 
relations which are given of its height. Dr. Shaw, indeed, obſerves, that pany « 
the ſands are blown up ſo high on the tides, that it is impoffible to take Thi 
the height of it exactly. There is a room in it thitty-· four feet long, and of bir 
ſeventeen broad, in which is a marble cheſt ſeven feet long, which ſome molt 7 
have ſuppoſed to be a coffin, in which the body of an ancient king was de- The 
poſited. | EE OT race,; 
There are ſeveral other ſmaller pyramids near this, but by whom they tianify 
were built, or when, or for what purpoſe, will probably never be determind, polis o 
The mummy-pits are but a little diſtance from the pyramids. They are The 
fubterraneous vaults of a vaſt extent, above thirty feet deep, with large over a 
ſquare alleys, on the ſides of which the Egyptians uſed to bury their dead, Fentap 
-by fetiing the coffin upright in niches, after the embalmed corpſe was put or Aby 
men: | | F acknon 
The Sphinx alſo ſtands near the pyramids, at leaſt what remains of it, for The 
only the head and ſhoulders appear, and theſe are about thirty feet high. the'Lo 
Some think, that it was hewn ont of the rock on which it ſtands, and the euc 
that there never was any more of it than is at preſent remaining, The that c} 
Sphinx was deſcribed, by the poets, as having the head of a fine woman, profeſs 
-and the body of a lion, which I need not obſerve is a pure fiction, Fron 
The labyrinth, in Upper Egypt, is another curioſity, It is faid to be the be! 
formed out of a marble rock, in which are twelve palaces and a thouſand engage. 
houſes, Certain it is, there are amazing remains of antiquities in the in gene 
upper Egypt, conliſling of magnificent marble pillars, obeliſks, and Who at! 
other erections. Thoſe fine marble pillars and obeliſks at Rome, indeed, Uulity « 
are ſaid to have been hewn out of the rocks in this part of Egypt. fenets « 
| _ 7: 5 | | N The ſacred 
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he peramids, catacombs, labyrinths, and all the large wotks and ruins 
in the upper Egypt, were made before the invaſion of Cambyſes; but 
by whom, and on what account, is now not known, 80 little, indeed, is 
told of the ancient hiſtory of Egypt, that not even the names of the 
founders of theie immenſe works are recorded. 5 
The laſt curioſity to be mentioned, in this conciſe} aecouat, is the ruſh 
Papyrus, which grows on the banks of the Nile. Paper was originally 
made of this 5 and from it obtained its name. 1 
There is a holy cheat per formed by the Greek Chriſtians in a burying- 
place near old Cairo on Good-Friday and the two prococing days annually, 
which fome reckon among their curioſities, and others among maderyr 
miracles. It is the reſurrection of human bones, or, as ſome ſay, of whole 


limbs, or, as others will have it of intire bodies. Fhele, it is reported, after 


they have made their appearance, retire again into their graves, 


RrieLiN.] As to the religion of the Mahometans of Egypt, it differs 
but little from that of the Purks. It is obſerved, indeed, that the Moors 
and Arabians, who at preſent make up the Pulk of the people, ate here 
much more ſuperſtitious and zealous in points of religion, than the Ma- 
hometans in Turkey. The former have their Santos, or Püritauz, among 
then, for whom they expteſs ar extraordinary venefation; while the Turks 
deſpiſe them as hypocrites. N „ 5 

Many of theſe dantos go perfectly naked about the ſtreets, without the 
leaſt rag to cover them, though they ſuffer their hair to grow to an un- 
tedſonable length. In this condition they viſit the houſes of perſons of diſ- 
tiagion, and fic down to dinner without any invitation, and leave the table 
with as little ceremony as they entered. But, what is more ſurprizing, it is 
eſteemed no ſmall blefing to the houſe which is honoured with the. com- 
pany of the free and eaſy viſitors. | , __ eee 

The ancient Egyptians worſhiped not only the planets, but ſeveral ſorts 
of birds and deal | 
moſt adored, was a black ox, under the name of Apis. 

The poſterity of the ancient E | | 
race, among whom, it is generally ſuppoſed, that St. Mark planted Cheri 
Gay, 2 was the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria, which was then the metro- 
olis pt. EE W 
p * Jr ction of tlie Biſhop, was ſettled by the council of Nice, to be 
oyer all the churches of the dioceſe of Egypt, which included Lybia, 
Pentapolis, and Egypt properly called. In proceſs of time, the Ethiopian 
or Abyflinian churches Ge ſubject to this-Patriarch, and have ever — 
acknowledged his ſuperiorit x. „ 3. | 

They differ from the church of Rome in adminiſtering the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper in both kinds; and allow neither extreme unction, nor 
the euchariſt, to be adminiſtered to the ſick, Neither do they agree with 
that church in the points of purgatory, or praying for the dead. They 
profeſs themſelves of the Greek chur cg. 8 

From the beſt accounts extant, it appears that Egypt was the place where 
the beſt information was to be obtained in the ſpeculations which chiefly 


engaged the attention of the moſt ancient philoſophers. This knowledge, 


in general, was confined to the Prieſts, who inſtrufted, or amuſed; thoſe 
ho attended them; and even ſometimes - upon the youth and cre- 
dulity of their pupils, who believed and told their ſtrange ſtories as the 


fenets of the Egyptians, Tt is ſaid that their hieroglyphies were a kind of 
lcred character, which was uſed _ the Prieſts to record their gg 
"4 | g 0 It 


s, and even leeks and omons., The beaſt, which they 
gyptians are held to be the preſent Coptis | 
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t is not improbable, that, as they had no better way of writing, this cuſ- | 
tom was deſpiſed by the Greeks, who had an alphabet, and the know. 
ledge of it ſoon funk into oblivion. Under the Greeks learning flouriſhed bel 
in Egypt. Many of the beſt mathematical books were compoſed by ſome the 
of their profeſſors; among whom were men learned in all the arts and 
ſciences then known. A great part, indeed, of their knowledge, and of 
the labours · of their learned men, was loſt by the deſtruction of the famous E 
Philadelphian library, which firſt began by accident though the wicked 
ambition of Julius Cæſar, and afterwards was completed by the bigotted 
ignorance of Omar, the Mahometan Caliph.” The Librarian, who was ac- 
uainted with the General of Omar's army, obtained a reſpite of the con- 
Hagration till a meſſenger ſhould be ſent for Omar's final determination; 
which was, that, if the library contained any thing befide what related to 
their holy religion, it was to be deſtroyed ; and, if it did not, as the Koran 
alone was ſufficient, it was to be deftroyed. In this manner was condemned 
to the flames the moſt valuable remains of 3 which had been ſo 
many ages collecting, by thoſe who ſpared neither labour nor expence in 
the 2 <4 Some pieces. had the good fortune to eſcape; and the ſciences 
they contained were cultivated by the Mahometans: but, ſince the Turkiſh 
government has obtained ſuch firm * in Egypt, not the leaſt ap- 
- 
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pearance of the ſhadbw of learning has been ſeen among the preſent inhabi- 
tants of this once renowned country. V | 
REVOLUTIONS AND MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
1-5 E Egyptians are a very ancient nation. They reckon above ſixty 
| Princes of the line of the Pharaohs, who teigned as it is faid, in an 
- uninterrupted ſucceſſion, to the year of the world 3484, when Pharaoh 
Pſammenlius, the ſecond monarch of that name, was conquered by Cam- 
byſes Il, King of Pertia, who united Egypt to that empire, under which 
it remamed till the reign of Darius, which was a period of above one 
hundred years. It then revolted from that crown, and became an inde- 
pendent kingdom again; in which ſtate it continued about fifty years, 
when Ochus, King of Perſia, recovered the dominion of it. Egypt re. 
mained ſubject to the Perſian Monarchs till Alexander the Great defeated 
Darius III, when it fell under the power of that prince, with the reſt of the 3 
provinces of the Perſian empire. | | 
After the death of Alexander, his Generals divided the empire. Ptole- 
my, the ſon of Lagus, or, as others inſinuate, the ſon of Philip of Mace. 
don, and eonfequently half brother of Alexander, choſe for his ſhare the 
kingdom of Egypt, and once more rendered it an independent. ſtate. His 
ſucceſſors, the Kings of Egypt, retained the name of Ptolemy ; and it con- 
tinued in this line between two and three hundred years. The laſt 5 
vereien was the famous Cleopatra, wife and fiſter to Ptolemy Diot;- 
ſius the laſt King, and ſucceſſively miſtrefs to Julms Ceſar and Mark Ai 
tony. | OSD INS OTA Ec CEE ti 
use Philadelphus, ſon of the firſt Ptolemy, collected the Alexandrin 
library, which was ſaid to conſiſt of feven hundred thouſand volumes. Il 
Prince alſo cauſed the Scriptures to be tranflated into Greek; but whether 
by ſeventy- tuo Interpreters, and in the manner as is commonly relate 
is juſtly queſtioned, The Ptolemies ſometimes extended their dominion 
over great part of Syria. After the death of Cleopatra, this kingdom be 
eume tributary to the Romans. | | 
* 24 4 2 5 T (1 
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l. 11 the reign of Heraclius the Emperor of Conſtantinople, the people 
of being diſguſted with the governors, called in Omar the third Caliph of 


nd relation happened about the year 640 of the Chriſtian era. 1 
yr The Caliphs of Babylon were Sovereigns of Egypt till 870, when the 


Egyptians ſet up 4 Caliph of their own, called the Caliph of Cairo, to 
8 «4 the Saracens of Africa and Egypt were ſubject. hot 
0 About the year 1160, Aſſareddin, or Saladin, ſon of Noraddin the Sara- 
cen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſubdued the kingdom of Egypt; and, about the 

ear 1190, took Jeruſalem from the. Chriſtians: It was this Prince who 
eſtabliſhed a body of troops in Egypt like the Janizaries at Conſtantinople, 


ol compoſed of the ſons of Chriſtians taken in war, or purchaſed of the 
od Tartars, to whom he gave the name of Mamalukes, which, it is ſaid, 
fignifies ſlaves, | | 5 | 

- The poſterity of Aſſareddin enjoyed the crown till the year 1242, when 
2 the Mamalukes depoſed Elmutan, their Sovereign, and placed one of their 
5 own officers upon the throne. Theſe Mamaluke Sultans were engaged in 


mY continual wars with the Chriſtians in Syria and Paleſtine ; and Arapheus, the 
lixth Sultan, entirely defeated the Chriſtians of the Holy Land. The ninth 


1. Sultan, Melechnaſſar, ſubdued the ifland of Cyprus, and made it tributary | 


to Egypt. 


Tonombeius, the laſt Sultan of the Mamalukes, was depoſed and put 


to death by Selim Emperor of the Turks, and, according to ſome ac- 
counts, was hanged at one of the gates of Grand Cairo. Gazelle, one 
of the Grandees of the Mamalukes, maintained a war for ſome time 
190 againſt Selimus, but was at length defeated, and Egypt made a province 


BL of the Ottoman empire in the year 1517, under the government of which 
71 it ſtill remains. . | | 
din The Mamaluke Sultans were always choſen by a majority of Mamalukes, 


ich out of their own body, who were ſo jealous of the kingdom's being made 
05 hereditary, that they ſcarcely ever elected the ſon of the preceding Sultan. 


dee If indeed the choice ever happened to fall upon ſuch a perſon, they were 
= ſo apprehenſive of its being made an ill precedeat, that they never refted 
re- il they had depoſed him. a . 
ated | 1 58 
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45% ABYSSINHA, or UPPER ETHIOPIA, 


BonyNpDaRtits.} Bounded by Egypt, and the deſert of Barca, on the W 
North; by the Red ſea, and the country of Anian, on the Eaſt ; by the | 
lame country of Anian, and the unknown parts of Africa, South; and by 
the other unknown part of Africa, Weſt. 


Cit - Diviſions, Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns, 
Faſtern diviſion _ Nw 5 „ on Poncale. 

Middle diviſion Abyſſinia Proper Ambarmarjam. 
Weſtern diviſion Nubia dubia.. 


Ai AND SEASON. ] This country is incumbered with mountains of the 
form of a cone, or ſugar-loaf, but well covered with trees and herbage. 
The vallies between them are exceffivelz, hot in fummer, but it is. always 
cool upon the mountains. | Rs 
As Abyſſinia lies between the tropies, it ſeldom fails of the periodical 
rains in May, when the ſun is vertical, which deſcend in torrents from the 
mountains, and ſwelł the river Nile, which riſes in this country from ſeveral 
takes, and, running: North, lays the flat country of Ethiopia under water, 
as well as the vallies in Egypt. F | 5 
S801 Axe Paopucz.] This country, which is rendered. fertile by 
being thus happily watered, produces corn, rice, millet, dutes, grapes, 
flax, cotton, tugar, ſalt, and, ſulphur. Their flax is. eſteemed: the fineſt 
in the world; and, from this country it is. taid, that the Egyptians had 

then. of which, they made the. fine linen of Egypt, which is mentioned in 

npturee. i 125 155 N 

Gold is alſo ver plentiful in Abyſſinia. The Turks get ſome of it; and, 
if the Ethiopians had an opportunity of bartering it for the, merchandize 
of Europe, it is thought, that it might be. met with in protution here, 
though there are no gold- mines wrought. They have mines of filver and 
copper. The latter they work, and have, great quantities of that metal, 
It is alſo ſaid, that they have the largeſt emeralds in the world. 


AvimaLs.] Camels, oxen, ſhcep, and other cattle, in great plenty, 
and vary large; alio- the. wild. beaſts, and. crocodiles, common to the ret 
of Africa, are found in Abyſſinia. But this country is moſt famous for au 

excellent breed of horſes, equal to thoſe of Arabia. Some writers, indeed, 
conjectured; that thoſe of Arabia are, in reality, bred in Abyflinia, which 
abounds in rich paſturage, : 


MANUFACTURES AND TRAFIC] The Jews are ſaid to be the only 
weavers and ſmiths among them; and for the other handicrafts, ſuch a 
carpenters, taylots, and ſhoemakers, every man breeds up his children to 
the trade or profeſſion he uſes himſelf; and there are particular. families 
whoſe buſineſs it is to make trumpets; and horns, and thoſe ſeveral 
traders, like the caſts or tribes- in the Eaſt-Indies, live ſeparately, aui 
do not intermix with any other trade or. tribe, either by marriage or other: 


wiſe. | | 
The filks, ſtuffs, callicoes, linen, and carpets, which they uſe for furn 
ture or cloathing, are procured. from the Turks by the way of the Beil 
ſea, who take gold emeralds, and horſes, from the Abyſſinians, in retum 
for their merchandize. The brokers, or; merchants, between the Tut 
and Abyflinians, are Jews, Arabians, or Armenian Chriſtians, Few 4 
none of the natives trade or travel abroad. — 1 


18 
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| When the Portugueſe firſt found the way to Abyſſinia, the thotes of the 
Red ſea were open; but now the Turks Keep ſuch a ſtrict guard there, 


that it is difficult for any other people to have acceſs to them. 15 


GovERNMENT.] The Sovereign of Abyflinia, according to the Por- 
tugueſe, who viſited this country ſoon after paſſing the Cape of Good 
Hope in the ſixteenth century, was ftyled Preſter John, or Preſbyter John. 
This name, as ſome imagine, was given him, becauſe he ſeemed to be the 
High Prieſt of his religion as well as King, as he has a croſs always carried 
before him, and acts as ſupreme Governor in ecclefiaſtical affairs as well 
25 civil, in all caſes except that of ordination. Others ſay that, Turks 
and Arabians give him the title of Preſter Chan or Cham, which means 
King of the ſlaves, as they receive moſt of their black ſlaves from Ethiopia, 
of which he was Sovereign, This point wth probably never be ſettled. 
Nor is it of any material conſequence. It is generally agreed, that his 
own ſubjects ſtyle him Negus, or King, and often Negaſcha Negaſcht, 
which, in their language, ſigniſies King of Kings, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the Princes and Governors of provinces, who are ſtyled alſo Negũs. Theſe 
Kings, as their traditionary accounts inform us, are deſcended from Solo- 
mon, by the Queen of Sheba. | | 

This Prince is abſolute, and his throne hereditary. He has loft much 
of his power and ſeveral of his perogatives, Theſe the great men of the 
country have uſurped ; and he is now frequently controlled by his Lords. 
The eldeſt fon is alſo ſometimes paſſed by, and a younger, or an illegiti- 
mate ſon, advanced by the nobility to the imperial Aten The King is 
during moſt part of the year in the field, attended by great armies of 
infantry and cavalry. | 

The common people are ſlares to the Emperor, or their reſpective 
Lords; and they have no inheritance in their lands, but every thing, 
es, their lands, and goods, are' the property of their Lord, or 
uperior, | | 


King's arms.) The King's arms are a lion rampant, with the follow- 
ing motto, The lion of the tribe of Juda is victorious.” 


KniGuTs] The only order of knighthqod here is that of St Anthony, | 


which is partly religious and partly military, Of theſe there are ſeveral 
thouſands, | | | | 


PERSONS AND HABT TS.] It is here that the black complexion firſt takes 
lace; but the natives are of a good ſtature, and their features regular. 
They are not at all like the negroes of Guinea, and the South of Africa, 
ho have generally flat noſes and thick lips. | 

The better ſort of them are — in veſts made of ſilk, ſtuffs, or cot - 
ton, after the manner of the Franks in Turkey; but their poor people go 
amoſt naked, having only a ſmall piece of ſkin or coarſe ſtuff wrapped 
about their waiſts. 1 | 


Gexrvs,) They are ſaid to haye a great deal of vivacity, and to have 
quick natural parts. They are tractable and of a docile diſpoſition; and 


bond of learning, though they have very few opportunities of' acquiring 


knowlege, 


Foop.] They have no other hread but cakes, . baked on the hearth. 
They eat all manner of fleſh. but ſwine's fleſh, and ſuch other meats as were 


Kohibited to the Jews, They abſtain alſo from ſtrangled animals and from 
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| blood, and therefore kill their meat and drain the blood from it, as the 
Jews do. Their great men are ſuperior to feeding themſelves, but are fed 
y their ſervants with ſpoons, The uſual drink is mead or adap a 
their country abounds in honey, They have alſo liquors made of wheat 
HaziTarions.] The King and court live in tents during the fair 
ſeaſon, and make a tour through great part of the country annually ; on 
which occaſion they are followed from the towns by multitudes of arti. 
' ficers and other inhabitants, | | 2 | 9 


| An us.] Their arms are ſwords, lances, bows and arrows; but they 
have ſome ſire- arms, which they purchaſe of the Turks. 


- - RetiGion,] Their religion ſeems to be a mixture of Chriſtianity and 
Judaiſm. In their Chriſtianity they approach much nearer the Greek than 
the Latin church. They keep both the Jewiſh and Chritiian Sabbath, and 
in a manner which reſembles the keeping of a faſt, rather than that of a 
feſtival. They circumciſe their children, both males and females, on the 
eighth day after their birth, and a fortnight after this ceremony they are 
baptized. ; . 3 
8 They have two ſacraments, which are thoſe of baptiſm and the eucharif, 
They give the bread and the cup both to clergy and laity. They alſo be- 
lieve the real preſence in the ſacrament, but not tranſubſtantiation. | 
They have neither Archbiſhops, Biſhops, or any order ſuperior to 
Prieſts ; only the Abbot of every ſociety of monks is their ſuperior, and 
has ſome authority over them. h "ID 
Theſe monks do not live in cloiſters or convents, but every one in his 
own hut. So that they form a kind of village, near fome church, where 
they perform divine ſervice in their turns. Their inferior orders, below 
| > Prieſt or Preſbyter, are the Sub-Preſbyter, Deacon, and Sub-Deacon. 


= - 3 


he monks never marry, 


MARRIAGES] Polygamy is prohibited by their laws, but generally prac- · 


tiſed. The King has at leaſt a hundred wives and concubines; and every 
man, in ſhort, keeps juit as mauy as ke pleaſes. 


FunkRATLSs.] They have no particular funeral. ſervice, but the Prieſts 
read over ſome paſſages in the Ptalms ſuitable to the occaſion, and the de- 
ceaſed is laid in his grave without a coffin, His relations mourn for fone 
few months in rags, and neglect their dreſs. They rend their cloaths upon 
recen ing ill news, and indeed upon any melancholy occaſion, as was the 
cuſtom with ſeveral nations among the ancients, 3 
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| SITUATION Etween the equator and twelve degrees of North lat. 

and EXTENT. tude ; and between the longitydes of thirty-eight and 

3 tity degrees Eaſt; in length North-Eaſt about nine hundred 
miles, and breadth about three hundred miles. 1 | | 
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\ . Bounvartts,] Bounded by the Red fea, and the fireights of Babb 
mandel on the North; by the Indian ocean gn the Eaſt; by Zangueb 
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the on the South ; and by Abyflinia, and the unknown parts of Africa, on the 


fed Weſt. | 

as It is a barren, ſandy- deſert; exceffively hot, containing ſcarcely any 
eat towns, and very few people, except ſome Arab tribes, who live in camps. 
Theſe, in all parts of Africa, are of a tawny complexion, but not black, 
The principal places are Adea and Magadoxa, | ; 


+ 


and SITUATION Etween the equator and twenty-three degrees of South 
f a and EXTENT. latitude, about fourteen huridred miles: and from the 
the WW longitudes of thirty-four degrees Eaſt to forty degrees Eaſt, | 
are about three hundred and fifty miles. auth 
i BouDARIES. Bounded by Anian, on the North; by the Indian ocean, 
iſt, on the Eaſt ; by the tropic of Capricorn, on the South; and by Monomugh, ' 
be- and the unknown parts of Africa, on the Welt, | * 


w Diriſons. Provinces. Chief Toiwns. 

and 8 | ee a 2 ä 
3 Melinda —  _ — Melinda. 

his The North diviſion: Mombaze — Mombaze. 

ee The Middle diviſion og — 1 SON © 

ON, The South diviſion Sela 8 2 2 Cm ne 

rac · AR.] The air of this country would be intolerably hot, if it were not | 


ery cooled by the breezes from the ſea, and by the annual rains, which over- 
flow the country. vc” E | 


eſts So1iL AND PrRoDUCE.] It is well watered by rivers, which render the 
de- foil exceedingly fruitful. Rice and maize are their principal grain, and 
dine the country is well planted with cocoas, plantains, ſugar-canes, oranges, 
pon lemons, and other tropical fruits. From this country alſo the Portugueſe 


the are furniſhed with gold, flaves, and ivory, brought from the inland parts 

of Africa, Hence alſo they import oſtrich feathers, ſenna, aloes, civet, 
ambergreaſe, and frankincenſe. | I * 
The country is very populous, but the inhabitants conſiſt chiefly of 
of Melinda alone is ſaid to contain two hundred thouſand | 


— 


negroes. The city 

| people, | a 5 N 8 Ms $48 e 4 4 1 
GovERNMENT.] The Portugueſe are Soyereigns of all the *coaſts, and 
ve a great number of black Princes ſubject to them. 


i 


* * s 


: 


a Rer. tox. ] It is faid that they have made many converts to Chriſtianity 
whom: they have taught to cloath themſelves with the manufactures of Eu- 
rope, which the Portugueſe purchaſe of the Engliſh. The religion of the 
generality of the people, however, eſpecially at-a diſtance from the coaſt, 
is fill Mahometan, or Pagan, The Portugueſe language is ſpoken almoſt ' 
all along the-coaſt of Africa; beſides which the people of Za ignebar have 
a language of their own. 6 | | 1 | 
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CounTRY or THE HOTTENTOTS, 


INcLUbine TERRA DE NATA L. 


SrruariON B Etween twrenty⸗ four and thirty-five degrees of South 
and ExrE Nr. 0 latitude, near ſeven hundred e ; and between 
2  fifteep and thirty five degrees of Eaſt langitude, near 
eleven hundred miles; hut its mean breadth is about ſeven hundred 
miles. | | 


Bounnanies. Bounded. on the North, by the kingdom of Monomo- 
tapa, and encompaſſed, on the Eaſt, South, and Welt, by the great Sou: 


thera ocean, the Cape of Good Hope being the moſt Southern promontory | 


of Africa. | | 
Diviſions, - Subdiviſions, ] Chief Towns, 
— — — — — — = — — 
yy Terra de Nat | 
986 South diviſion Cape of Good Hope N e n 


. +> A deſert coaſt pollei 
The Weſtern diviſion by che Caffrees 


MovunTarys.] Caſfraria is a mountainous country, The chief moun- 
tains near the Cape are, the Table mountain, of a very great height, the 


2op of which is always covered with clouds before a ſtorm; the Sugar-loaf, 


- Jo named from its form; and James- mountain, or the Lion's rump. 


Riyezs.] Here are no navigable rivers, but a great many brooks and 
Tiyulets deſoend from the mountains, ae renger the vallies exceedingly 
Fruitful. One of theſe runs through the Company's garden, which is one 
of. the greateſt curioſities in nature and art, The fountains are raiſed to 
what height they pleaſe by this brook, that deſcends from the Pable: 
mountam. 5 | 1 

'Hanzours, Bas, ann Carrs.} As to harbours, there are not any, 
though it has a ſea· coaſt 255 thouſand miles and upwards. It has, however, 
on the Well, the bay of St. Helena, the bay of Soldania, and Table- bay; 
and, on the Fall, Hermofg-bay, and tlie bay of St. Bras. The capes are 
thoſę of the Cape of Good Hope, and Aguillas, both of them in the South, 


Arz.} The vallies would be exceſſively hot, if they were not ericom- 
paſſed by the vaſt Southern ocean, from which the wind blows on almoſt 
; and they are ſcarcely ever free from ſtorms for a week together. 


every. fide 
Thele rail the waves of this extenfiye ocean to ſo prodigious a height, that 


they axe literally, very frequently, as high as mountains, Theſe are, in: 
deed, more terrible than thoſe in any other part of the world, but then 

they render the country very healthtul. If they happen to have a calm of 
auy duration, all the people, arg troubled with the head-ach, A. — 
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number of rich ſhips have been caſt away by theſe ſtorms upon the-coaſt ; 
for there are no harbours here. The Dutch ſometimes loſe whole tleets as 
they lie at anchor before the town, and on this account they are forced to 
moor their guardſhips with ſtrong chains, inſtead of cable. 


So1T, AND PRODUCE.) In the Company's garden, are the moſt delicious 
fruits of Ala and Europe, growing within ſquares of hegen, ſo high 
and thick, that the ſtorms, coming off the ocean, prejudice them but very 
little. Theſe hedges alſo afford a moſt refreſhing ſhade in the hot ſeaſon. 
In this garden is a fine grove of cheſqut-trees, through which the fun 
cannot penetrate, Here likewiſe are found, peaches, pomegranates, 
citrcns, lemons, oranges, with the apples and pears of Europe inter- 
mixed, all excellent in their kind ; and here grow the crimſon Japan apples, 
which, intermixed with the green leaves, appear exceedingly beautiful. 


Here alſo the Indian guava flouriſhed. 


They have ſcarcely any fruit-trees, which are the natural production of 
the country, at leaſt ſuch as the Europeans, zeliſh, though the Hottentots 
eat ſome of them. | | 

Three or four ſorts of almond-trees have heen brought hither, which 


bear fruit once in three years; and, as there are large plantations of them, 


they yield the Dutch a conſiderable profit, | 
\ The Ann or pine-apple, a moſt delicious fruit, is alſo planted in 
the gardens, | 

Here alſo are found four ſorts of camphire trees, the beſt of which was 
tranſplanted from Borneo, and the other three from Sumatra, China, and 
Japan. If the leaves are rubbed between the fingers they leave a firong 
ſmell of camphire. N : 

It was a preat while, it ſeems, before any conſiderable vineyards were 
raiſed, The Dutch carried thither, at firſt, vine-ſtocks from the banks of 
the Rhine, and from Perſia, in ſmall parcels, which ſeemed to flouriſh, and 
turniſhed them with grapes for eating. But they did not attempt to make 
any quantity of wine, till a German taught them to take the prunings of 
their vines, and cut them into ſmall pieces of half a foot in length, and 
plant them in fields, plowed up forghat purpoſe. Theſe prunings ſent out 
ſuoots at eyery knot; by which means, they were ſoon furniſhed with aas 
many ſtocks or plants as they could ule in their vintage. 

And now there is ſcarcely a 1 in the Cape - ſettlement but has its 


vineyard, which produces wine enough for the family, Their plants of all 


ſorts are larger and ſweeter chan thote of Europe; for the head of a 
cabbage, at its full growth, weighs thirty or forty pounds, and the head 
of a cauliflower as much. The ſeeds of theſe plants are brought from Cy- 
prus and Savoy. Their melons alſo are of a remarkable fine flavour, and 
are larger and wholſomer than thoſe of Europe. They are raiſed without 


glaſſes or hot beds, as their ſummers are exceedingly hot, and their 


winters moderate. The potatoes are very large, and weigh frem ſix to 
4 pounds. Theſe are brought from India, and they are remarkably ex- 
cellent, pt ; | 

In December all their grain is ripe. The Chriſtmas of our part of the 
globe is the height of their harveſt, In January they tread out their corn, 
in the fields, and. in February the farmers carry it to the Company's ma- 
gazines, where they receive money for all, which they do not uſe themſelves. 
They ſow almoſt all manner of grain, but oats and lentils. 


AxNrwars.] The lion is frequently ſeen here, His ſhin-bones, it is 
Haid, after they are dried, are as hard and ſolid as a flint, and uſed in the 
Sat Rene 


fame manner, for the purpoſe of ſtriking fire. When he falls upon a man 
or beaſt, he firſt knocks them down with his paw, and deprives his prey of 
all ſenſation, before ever he touches it with his teeth, roaring very terribly 
dt the time he gives the mortal blow. e | 5 
* tiger and leopard are alſo to be numbered among the wild beaſts of 
ape. SE | 2 | Z 
| The” elephants of this part of Africa are very large; their teeth 
weigh from fixty to one hundred and twenty pounds; and their ſtrength 
is ſcarcely to be conceived. One of them, being yoked to a ſhip at the 
Cape that was careening there, fairly drew it along the ſtrand. They are 
trom twelve to fifteen feet in height, and ſome ſay a great deal more. The 
female is much leſs than the male, and has its breaſt, or dugs, between its 
fore legs. Their uſual food is graſs, herbs, and roots, and the tender 
twigs of trees and ſhrubs. They pull up every thing with their trunk, 
Which ſerves.them inſtead of a 54; to feed themſelves, With this they 
_ - alto ſuck up water, and empty it into their mouths. N 
Ihe rhinoceros is alſo to be met with at the Cape. This animal is ſome- 
ting leſs than the elephant, but of equal, if not greater ſtrength. At 
- Jeaft it is ſaid that the elephant runs away, and avoids him whenever they 
happen to meet. With his rough prickly tongue he licks the fleſh off the 
bones of an anymal. © . e e 
The elk is alſo found in the Hottentot countries. It is about five feet in 
4 height, ; has a flender neck, and a fine beautiful head, not much unlike that 
of a deer. | | 27 
The European aſſes are common at the Cape. But there is another wild 
animal which goes by the name of an aſs, which has nothing like that crea- 
ture but his long ears, for it is a well made beautiful lively beaſt, and called 
A ; 2 . | 
I be Dutch have repleniſhed their ſettlements with European hogs, as 
well as thoſe of the Indian black breed, without briſtles, the bellies of which 
almoſt touch the ground, e | 
I be porcupine is another animal very common at the Cape. The moſt 
remarkable circumſtance in this animal is a wood of quills, with which 
his back, and every part of him except his belly, is covered. They are 
about the length ot a gooſe quill ; but ſtraight, hard, and without feathers, 
and, growing leſs and Tel from the middle to the end, terminate in a ſharp 
point. Theſe quills, it is reported, he ſhoots at a man or beaſt, when- 
ever he is attacked, _ ly Fats TY 
There is a creature at the Cape alſo, called by the Dutch a ſea- cow, 
but it always feeds on graſs on the ſhore, according to Kolben, and only 
runs into the fea for tecurity. The head of this animal reſembles rather 
that of a horie than a cow, and ſeems to be the fame with the Egyptian 


Hippopotamus. . ä | 
"1 ne ſtinkbingſem, as the Dutch call it, ſeems to be an animal peculiar tel 
to tlie Hottentot country, and to have obtained its name from the ſcent wh 
which it emits. + So violently offenſive, indeed, is it, that neither man nor ex 
beaſt can bear it. This is the creature's beit defence when it is purſued. ch: 
There are eagles here, called dung-birds, which, as the natives report, the 
if they find au ox or a cow laid down, fall upon the beaſt in great num- fo 


bers, make a hole in the belly of it with their bill and talons, and perfectly 
ſeoop out the inſide of it, leaving nothing but a bare ſkeleton covered with 


* 


the hide. | RE 

Maxvracruxks AnD TRA te.] The Hottentots are tolerable me- 
cChanics. They nrake their own ſpears; darts, bows; and other — 
„%% They 


They make alſo ivory rings, and bracelets for their arms, of elephants 


perſon who appears to be wrong. 
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teeth ; and every family make their own earthen veſſels. 

Their traffic is very inconſiderable, as they have no money or medium 
of trade. They barter their cattle with the Dutch for wine, brandy, and 
tobacco. But, notwithſtanding they ſee the Dutch build good houſes, 

lant vineyards, and cloTth themſelves decently, it is obſerved that the 
— ſtill adhere to their old cuſtoms, and will not imitate the Dutch 
in any thing, not ſo much as in planting grapes, though it is obſerved they 
love wine and brandy very well. 1 | | 


GovzxNMENT.] Every Hottentot nation has its King, or Chief, who 
is called Konquer. The authority devolves upon him by hereditary ſucceſſion. 


Tbis Chief has the power of — peace and war, and preſides in all 


their councils and courts of. juſtice; but then his authority is ſaid to be li- 
mited, and that he can determine nothing, without the conſent of the 
Captains of the ſeveral krails, who ſeem to be all members of the Hottentot 
ſenate. The Captain of every krail, whoſe office is hereditary allo, is their 
leader in time of war, and chief magiſtrate of his krail in time of peace: 


and, with the head of every family, he determines all civil and criminal 


caſes within the krail. | 
Murder, adultery, and robbery, they conſtantly puniſh with death, - _ 
If the majority condemn a criminal, he is executed on the ſpot. The 
Captain firſt ſtrikes him with a club, and then the reſt of the . fall 
upon him, and drub him to death. „ 
In civil cauſes alſo, the cauſe is determined by a majority of voices, and 
ſatis faction immediately offered the injnred party out of the goods of the 


The whole country is but one common, on which they feed their cattle 


| promiſcuouſly, and move from place to place, in order to find water, or 


tfeſh paſture, as neceſſity requires. 


Forces.) Beſides the Dutch ſtanding forces here, they have a regular 
militia, ſufficient to oppoſe any foreigners that ſhould make an attempt 
upon their ſettlements. They alſo uſually have one guard-ſhip, which is 
moored with ſtrong chains, as the road is io very unſate, and ſo ſubject to 

rpetual ſtorms. | | 9 | 

The Dutch import their flaves uſually from the neighbouring iſland of 
— for they never make ſlaves of the Hottentots, but live in a 
friendly correſpondence with thoſe people, of whom they purchaſe cattle 


at a very low rate, when the ſhipping arrives, and probably theſe peo- 


Re "= aſſiſt in the defence of the country, if it ſhould ever be in- 
vaded. | | | Y 


Revenues.) The revenues of the Dutch at the Cape ariſe from the 
tenths of the profits which their Government reſerve out of all the lands 
which they grant to private planters, and from the duties of import and 
export. This colony, however, cannot do much more than balance the 
charges they are at in fortifying and garriſoning their towns and forts ; for, 
though it be a very plentiful country, they have no 'merchandize proper 
for exportation, except their wine, which is equal to any in Europe, and 
of which they have a very great variety. The principal advantage which 
the Dutch derive from this country is the ſupplying of their fleets with 
proviſions in their voyages to and from India. AED | 
Pex8ons AND HABITS. As to the ſtature of the Hottentots, they are 
Father low than tall, for, though there may be ſome fix ſeet high, there 
; . | are 
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are more about fire feet. Their hodies are proportionable, and well. 
made, ſeldom either too fat or lean, and it is an uncommon thing to ſee any 
of them crooked. They disfigure their children themſelves, by flatting the 
_ griſtles of their noſes, for they look on a flat noſe as a beauty, I heir 
heads, as well as their eyes, are rather large, their lips naturally thick, 
and their hair black and ſhort, like the negroes. They have exceeding 
white teeth; and, after they have taken a great deal of pains, wit 

greaſe and ſoot, to darken their natural tawny complexions, reſemble the 


- negroes pretty much in colour. The women are commonly much. leſs 
than the men, 5 Ps | 
The men cover their heads with handfuls of cow-dung, greaſe, 


and ſoot, mixed together, in ſummer-time, and when the duſt ſticks 


to it, it forms a moſt filthy cap. The men alſo wear a kroſſe or mantle, 


made of a ſkin, or ſkins over their ſhoulders, which reaches to their 
middle. It is faſtened with a thong about their necks, and is open be- 
fore, In winter they turn the woolly or hairy fide next their backs, and 


in ſummer the other. This ſerves the men for a bed at night, and this is 


all the winding-ſheet or coffin which he has when he dies. If he be a 
Captain of a village, or Chief of his nation, inſtead of a ſheep-ſkin, his 
mantle is made of tiger-ſkins, wild cat-iKins, or ſome other ſkins, on 
which they ſet a value. They wear a ſkin about their middle. 3 
The women wear caps, of which the crowns are a little raiſed. They 
are made of half-dried ſkins. They ſcarcely put them off night or day, 
winter or ſummer, and uſually wear two kroſſes or mantles, one upon 
another, made of ſheep, or other ſkins, which are ſometimes bordered 
with fringe of raw — and thoſe are only faſtened with a thong about 
their necks. They appear naked down to their middle, but they have an 
* larger than that of the men to cover them before, and another of 
larger dimenſions, that covers their backs. About their legs they wrap 
thongs of half. dried ſkins, about as thick as a jack-boot ; which tre ſuch a 
load to them, that they lift np their legs with ditticulty, and walk very 
much like a trooper in his boots, b | 
The principal ornaments, both of men and women, are brafs or glaſs 
beads, with little thin plates of glittering braſs and mother of pearl, which. 
they wear in their hair, or about their ears. Of theſe braſs and glaſs 
heads, ſtrung, they alſo make necklaces, bracelets for the arms and 
_ girdles, wearing ſeveral ſtrings of them about their necks, waiſts, and 
There is another kind of ornament peculiar to the men, and that is the 
bladder of the wild beaſts which they have killed. Theſe are blown up, 
and faſtened to their hair, as a trophy of their valour. 
Soon after their children are born, they lay them in the ſun, or by the 
fire, and rub them over with greaſe, mixed with foot, to render them of 
a deeper black, it is ſaid, for they are naturally tawny. This ceremony 
they continue to perform almoſt every day of their lives, after they are 


grown up. | 
FooÞ.] They are not more cleanly in their diet than in their dreſs, for 
chuſe the gutz and entrails of cattle, and of fome wild beaſts, with 
very little cleanſing, rather than the reſt of the fleſh, and eat their meat 
half boiled or brailed. Their principal food conſiſts of roots, herbs, 
fruits, or milk. When they make butter of milk, they put it into the ſkin 
of ſome animal made in the form of a ſoldier's knapiack, with the hairy 
fide inwards, Two of them then take hold of it, one at each end, and 
whart and turn it round till it is converted into butter, which they fave — 
| 8 : | the 
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the purpoſe of anointing themſelves, and their caps and mantles, for they 


' hever cat any. N 


Since the arrival of the Dutch among them, it appears that the Hotten- 
tots are very fond of wine, brandy, and other ſpirituous liquors. Theſe, 


and the baubles which have been already mentioned, the Hollanders ex- 


change for their cattle. But mo a Hottentot will turn a ſpit for 4 
Dutchman, for half a day, for a draught or two of four wine, yet they 
never attempt to plant vineyards, as they ſee the Dutch do every day, or 
think of making wine for themſelves. 5 | 
Cuvus rous. ] They frequently expoſe their female children in their 
foreſts, to be ſtarved or devoured by wild beafts, as they do their fathers 
and grandfathers, when they become decrepid and uſeleſs, This, how- 
ever, is not done, without the conſent of their magiſtrates or chief men of 
the place. : 1 
Notwithſtanding their barbarity to their female children, they have the 
reateſt abhorrence of their being diſſected and cut in pg as they are 
tometimes by the European ſurgeons. They imagine thi 
deſign to uſe their fleſh in magic and witchcraft, and therefore watch the 
corple of the deceaſed for ſome time after it is buried. 


LaxncUact.] As to the of the Hottentots, great part of it 
conſiſts. of inarticulate ſounds and notfes made in their throats, which no 
man can imitate or expreſs in writing. It is ſcarcely poſſible to learn them; 
which, indeed; only thoſe can do, who have lived among them from their 
infancy, as ſome of the Mulatto tlaves, belonging to the Dutch, have 
done. Theie underſtand the Hottentots, and have enough of the language 


to be underſtood by them. 


As to books, letters, or writing, the Hottentots are perfectly firangers 
to every thing of the kind. | 


REL1Gton.] The Portugueſe, who were the firſt Europeans that viſited 
the Cape, reported, that the Hottentots had no religion, becauſe they found 
neither temples, nor images among them. But, ſince that period, there has 
appeared the fulleſt evidence, that they believe in God, or in a Supreme 
Being, who made both the heavens and the earth, as they have declared 
to ſeveral of the Miſſionaries, who have lived many years in their 
country. They ſtyle him the God of Gods, and believe he- is endowed with 
all imaginable perfection, but they never addreſs themſelves directly to 
him, but to certain Genii or Dæmons, whom they look upon as mediators 
for them to the Supreme God. It is probable, indeed, that they look upon 
the moon as one of thoſe inferior — 
of the new moon, and proſtrate themſelves before it, and dance the whole 
night. By ſeveral of their expreſſions, they ſeem to acknowledge their de- 
pendence on this inferior deity, from whom they expect good weather and 
truitful ſeaſons, _ 5 | 

They alſo worſhip thoſe that have had the reputation of ſaints and 
heroes, and pay their devotions to an imaginary evil ſpirit, like the 
Indians, whom they believe to be the author of all the calamities they 
ſuffer; and to him as well as to their ſaints they ſacrifice ſheep and oxen. 

They certainly believe a future ſtate, by their ſacrificing and offering up 
prayers to.departed ſaints; for it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that they could 
be 1o abſurd as to perform theſe ceremonies, if they did not ſuppoſe that 
the ſoul. ſurvived the body. Their removing their huts to a different 
ground, when any. one dies, alſo ſhews they are apprehenſive that the dead 
man may return again, and give them ſome dilturbance; and that hy 5 oe 

| 0 
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is done with a 


igences, for they aſſemble at the time 


f 
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_ Huls cure haunt the places where they died. This is a piece of ſuper - 
. Kition which generally prevails in this part of the globe. 
The Hottentots pretend alſo to magic and witchcraft ; and when their 
yiicians cannot .reſtore their patients by phyfic, they immediately con- 
' <clude that they are bewitched, and apply to ſome pretended conjurers for 
-* ManRIAGEs:] Polygamy is allowed here, and a divorce is granted upon 
a reaſonable compliment of either party to the Governor. 

Fortune is very little conſidered in their marriages. The fathers both of 
the man and woman uſually give a cow and a few ſheep to the parties on 
their marriage; and the relations and friends of the married couple aſſiſt 
them in building a houſe, or rather a hut. A fat ox is killed upon this 
occaſion," and a wedding-dinner provided ſuitable to their circumſtances. 
The men form a circle in the area of the krail or Hottentot town, and 
the women aſſemble in another circle. The bridegroom is ſeated in the 
middle of the mens circle, and the bride in that of the womens. After 
this, the Prieſt comes into the mens circle, and performs a certain firange 
ceremonial, which cannot with delicacy be mentioned, firſt on the bride- 

m; and then he goes to the womens circle, and performs the ſame on 
the bride. This eat the greateſt honour that can be conferred on 
them. The married couple immediately after receive the congratulations 
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of the company, who with they may live long and happily together; and 


that they may have a ſon before the end of the year; that he may prove a 
brave man, and an expert huntſman. © © © FE 
The meat is ſerved up in earthen pans, and as ſoon as it enters, the com- 
pany begin, .and as they have neither knives nor forks, they make uſe of 
their teeth and claws. hey pull it to pieces, and eat as voracioully as 
ſo many dogs, making uſe of no other plates or napkins than the corners 
of the ſtinking mantles which they wear, and ſea ſhells, which uſually 
ſerve them inſtead of ſpoons. | e | 
After dinner they fit ſmoking and talking on ſuch ſubjects as the occa- 
ſion ſuggeſts, till towards morning, when the bride ſteals away, and the 
bridegroom after her, and then the company diſperſe. There is no danc- 


ing on the occaſion, or ſtrong liquors drank, for theſe people in general 


drink ſcarcely any thing but water and milk. 

The woman has not been married many days before ſhe is ſet to work, 
and treated little better than a flare, All the buſineſs without doors as 
well as within is done by their wives; ſo that the more numerous they 
are, the rieher the poſſeſſor of them become. 


$1TU4arion FI VINEA PROPER is fituated-betweeen four and 


AND EXTINT. ten degrees of South latitude, It extends about three 
5 hundred and fixty miles; and from fifteen degrees 
Weſt to fifteen degrees of Eaſt longitude, about eighteen hundred miles. 
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BounDARIEs.] Bounded, by Negroland on the North; by the unknown 
_ of Africa on the Eaſt ; and by the Atlantic ocean on the South and 
Towns.] Ardra, Whidah or Fidah, Popo, Alampo, Fantyn,  Fetic, 
Anamaboe, St. George-Delmina, Jaqueen, Acra, C urg, Fre- 
derickſburgh, Aga, and the Callebars, | | 


A 


GUINEA IN ITS UTMOST EXTENT. : 
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Dixiſons.  . - Subdiviſions, ' _ OChnier Towns. 
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The South diviſion con-] Aus W 2 1 2 
tains the Provnces of 8 Loando. | 
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The Weſtern . diviſion, 
contains 
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twenty degrees of ' Eaſt longitude ; and between t 
the tropic of Capricorn North and South. - - | 


f | 

s MounTians.] The mountains of Sierra Leon are the moft remarkable, 

0 ' Rivezs.] The rivers of this country are, I. That of Coanzo. II. Am- 

7 brifi, which runs from Eaſt to Welt acroſs Angola, and falls into the At- 

= lantic ocean. III. Zaara, which runs from the North-Eaſt to the South- 

3 Weſt, acroſs Congo, and falls into the ſame ocean. IV. Lunde, which 

q runs likewiſe from Eaſt to Weſt through Congo, and, paſſing by St. Salva- 

1 dor, falls into the ſame ſea, V. The river Cameron, which, runnin 
from the North-Eaſt to the South-Weſt, falls into the bay, or bite, of 

a Guinea. VI. The river Formoſa. VII. Volta, which, running from 

2 North to South, through Guinea Proper, falls into the Antlantic ocean. 

8 VIII. The river of Sierra Leon and Shorbro river, which, running from 

Y Eaſt to Weſt, fall into the ſame ocean; and, IX. The great river Niger, 


which runs from Eaſt to Weſt through Negroland, and falls into the At- 
lantic ocean, by three grand channels, e to our maps, called 
Grande, Gambia, and Senegal; but it ſeems doubtful whether theſe 
* channels are not three diſtinct rivers, for no traveller or geographer has 
N out the place, where they are united., ' 
ot many of theſe rivers are navigable much beyond their mouths, as 
oy deſcend precipitately from high mountains, and run but ſhort courſes, 
before they fall into the ſea, except the rivers Cameron, Shorbro Leon, and 
the Niger. The Engliſh indeed have failed five hundred miles up 
this laſt mentioned river, and have a great many factories on both ſhores. 


nd Gurus, Cars, and-PROMONTORIES.] The chief gulphs or bays of 
ee this extenſive coaſt are the Cyprian or Cintra bay, and the bite of Guinea, 
es into which tho; river Cameron diſcharges itſelf, The principal capes are 
thoſe of Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, Cape Leon, Cape St. 7 5 
„ . — 2 mas, 
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Tamas, Cape Three Points, Cape Formoſa, Cape st. John, Cape Lopas, 
Cape Lede, and Cape Negro. AR eh ola: 

W3xos.} The winds on the coaſt. of Guinea Proper, which fit directly 
contrary to the trade ·winds, blow from Wetf to Eatt, except in the rainy 
Teafon,. between the vernal and autumnal equinox, when they have violent 
ftorms of wind, with terrible thunder art Hgfrtning: ar theſe-periods the 
winds- blow from the South, and the ſhipping on the coaſt is in great 
danger of being wrecked on ſhore, There is alſo always ſuch a ſurf bear- 
ing en the fore, in the cakneft weather, that the landivg is very difficult 
and dangerous. =, | 

Arz.} Alt chis country lying between the two tropfes, is exceflively 
bot; but the flat being orverflotred for a great part of the year 
by the periodical rains, is healthy. There is a variety of hills, vallies, 
woods, and champaige fields, mixed with bogs and moraſles, on this 


coait. 

Propuce and ANIMALS.) The animals of Guinea are the ſame as Fats 
thoſe which have been already deſcribed: in Caffraria, but their grain is 
different. Here is no wheat, as at the Cape, but ptenty of Guinea grain, 87 
rice, maize, or Indian corn. There axe wo grapes here; but the palm- torie: 
tree affords them wine, and the cocoa - nut a pleaſant drink. Here alto are Amel 
oranges and lemons, plantains, pomegranates, tamarinds. pine- apples, expo 
and other tropical fruits. | part « 


Ot forefi-trees they have a very great variety, which grow to a prodigious on th 
height and bulk. Some of them make excellent timber, and have a very Eu 
deautiful grain. | 8 5 
Their minerals: are gold, copper, and iron. The gold is found by the ſo ma 


natives in the ſands of their riwulets. It is generally in duſty but ſometimes by the 
they meet with large pieces; but there are no gold mines open, and it is acquir 
very poſſible that there are no mines of that metal in the country. It is put to 


ſappoſed that gold lies pretty near the ſurface, as it is waſhed down into 
the brodks and rivulets in every place from which-the Europeans bring it, 
There is plenty of falt on the Guinea coaſt, which they make by letting the domin 
fea - water into ſhallow pans in the dry ſeafony io that as the ſun exhales the 
. water, the {alt is left at the hottom. ä 
heſides gold, ivory, and ſlaves, this country affords indigo, wax, gum 
ſenega, gum tragant, and a variety of other gums and drugs. Theſe arti- 
cles may be procured in moſt parts of this extenſive — but chiefly in 
 Maxorwcrorts.] As to che manufacture of Guinea, every family 
almoſt niakes their owrr tools and utenſils. They are all finiths, carpenters, 
and maſbus, and build ttieir own houſes or huts, of very ſight materials ; 
and, before the Europeans brought them iron, one ſtotie ſerved them for 
an atwil, and another for a hammer. OF" £ | 
The women manage all the huſbandry, as well as their domeſtic affairs, 
They dig, ſow, plant, and briny in the harveſt; while tlie huſband idly 
looks on; ſo that the more wives a man has, the richer tte is faid to be, 
vn t his country. Some negrees indeed on the coaſt make money by letting 
out their wives, and make very little difference, between them and their 


There 


llaves. I | | | 
_The Southern coaſts of Congo, and Angola, are under ghe dominion of 
the Portugneſe ; no other nation has ſettlements: there, though-other Eu- 
- , Fogeans are ſuſfered to ttaſſie with that part of the coall for negrocs. 5 

| 5 = wha 
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| what is called Guinea Proper, the Engliſh, Dutch, French, and ſome few other 
5 European nations, have their ſeveral colonies and ſettlements. The Engliſh- 


alſo have James-fort, at the entrance of the river Gambia, a branch of the 
Niger, and poſſeſs factories for ſeveral hundred miles up that river, as the 


4 | French have upon that branch called the Senegal. The ſubtle Dutch, 

't who carry their trade to the moſt diſtant parts, have many other factories 
* ſtill farther Northward; and particularly at Arguin, which is in twenty 
it degrees of North latitude. . — 25 | 

. The Portugueſe are poſſeſſed of the Weſt, as well as of the Eaſtern coaſt 
It of Africa, from the tropic of Capricorn to the equator, and three or four 


degrees farther North. They have a. multitude of little African Princes 
under their dominion, and have made proſelytes of many of their ſubjects, | 


ly and taught them to cloath themſelves as the Europeans do, furni 
ar them with the woollen manufactures of Great Britain. It is this cir- 
3 cumſtance which readers our trade with Portugal ſo advantageous, 
TaArric.] The goods exported to Guinea are our manufactures of 
linen and woollen, ſwords, knives, hatchets, pewter and braſs utenſils, 
D fire-arms, powder and ſhot, toys, brandy, ſpirits, and tobacco, 
ty SLAVE=TRADE.] As the Portugueſe are maſters of ſuch extenſive terri- 
n- tories in Africa, they export more ſlaves from this quarter of the globe to 
re America, than any other nation. The Engliſh, French, and Dutch, alſo 
85 export a great many flaves ; but the Spaniards, who are poſſeſſed of the beſt - 
part of America, and are in the-greateſt want of them, have no ſettlement 
us on the negro or Guinea coaſt, but are forced to contract with ſome other 
ry European nation to furniſh them with negroes. This buſineſs was appropri- 


ated to the Engliſh South- ſea company. This trade, however, has received 
jo many interruptions, and the company's etfects have been ſo often ſeized 
by the Spaniards, that it is doubtful whether the South-ſea company have 
acquired any thing by this commerce, By a late treaty, a period has been 
put to this traffic. | i | 178 8 


GovennMENT.] In Guinea there are ſome Sovereign Princes, whoſe 
dominions are very extenſive. They are generally rich, powerful, and 
arbitrary Monarchs, who are limited by no laws, or any other reſtraint, 
There are alſo a multitude of others, tv whom the Dutch and other Euro- 
peans have given the name of Kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed the 
bounds of an ordinary pariſh, and whoſe powers and revenues are propor- 
tonably mean, The King of Whidah, or Fidah, however, in the words 
of one of the Dutch factors, is feared and reverenced by his ſubjects as 
a demi-god. They always appear in his preſence either kneeling or 
proſtrate on the ground. When they attend him in the morning, they 
throw themſelves down before the gate of his palace, Kiſs the earth three 
tines, and, clapping their hands together, uſe ſome expreſſions that look 
more like the adoration of a deity, than the compliments paid to an earthly 
Prince, They even tremble at the ſight of him. To fuck extravagant 


urs. beagths is their revereuce carried. A Ts 
ily No perſon whatever is permitted to ſee his Majeſty eat, or to know in 
be, hat part of the palace he fleeps, except his wives, of whom the King has 
ting eldom leſs than a thouſand. Theſe continually ſurround him, and act as 


us life-guards. They are frequently ſent on embaſſies, and employed in 
executing ſuch commands and ſentences as ſeem much more proper for 
men; for they puniſh criminals, pull down their houſes, and commonly 
put the ſentences of juſtice into execution. © 7 8 


; « 
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It is faid that, when the King goes abroad, five or fix hundred of his 
' wives run before him, or ättend him, as he has not a ſingle man in his 


trait Theke females, whom'our travellers call wives, may more, properly ne 
be culled his ſlaves, as they are empfoyed in almoſt every ſpecies of = 
B27 %%% . ̃ ͤ . 79/2 
: | Phe "Thief magiſtrates, under the King, are the Cahiceroes, whom he 185 
conſults in ſtate affairs, and ng peace and war. By theſe allo he 'Þ 
uſaliy/adminiſters Juſtice to the people. «. Zorn omar cine a od 
It does not appear that he wears a crown, or that there is any other ce- ant 
remony At his äcceſſion than that of ſhewir: g himſelf publicly to dhe people, fot 
and facfificing ſome animals to his gods. The eldeſt fon, and in ſome the 
places the brother, is infitled to the throne. "The females ſucceed, only in pet 
ons Kingdom upon tkis cat. 1 em een u „nene 179 | Th 
„ FO T0387-5 mo! 


An A ; 1 5 G i iv 
"Pgn80Ns-] Theę natives, deſcended: from the original inhabitants, are _ 
all negroes, and are well known by their flat noſcs, thick lips, and ſhort , 
. woolly hair. There are among them many camps or villages of Arabs, 50 
who are f a tauny complexion j' and there is a mixed breed of Mulattoes, Foo. 
proceeting from the commerce of the Portugueſe and natives, who ate 420 
almoſt as dark as the neg ros. 15 0 WP 
Hals.] The habits of the common people, in Proper Guinea, are a it m 
cloth about their middle. People of condition have anther over their cone 
ſhoulders, and ornament themielves * abundance of rings and brace- | 
lets, of gold, ivory, or copper. The arms, legs, andua great part of coun 
the bodies of the men, are naked: the women are veiled, when they go Vant: 
The habit of the common people in Negroland is not very different from popu 
that of Proper Guinea; hut their chiefs and people of condition are whic 
cloathed in white veſts, with white. caps on their heads; as their com- . 
pbexions are exceeding black, they make rather an agreeable appearance. ba 
Mk» . 2 4 _ P , . o | 14 a 73 N 
Gx ius.) The Engliſh factors obſerve of the natives, that they have Snels 
more wit than honeſty, They frequently mix their gold with baſe metal; 1 
but the little tricks and. cheats, which they uſe in trade, it is ſaid, have been great 


taught them by the Chriſhans, with whom they traſfſe. 8 1 
Foop anb Lravors.} The negroes live but poorly upon the gold the fi 
ww / "Millet, boiled to the conttſtenee of bread, is their common food, lles, 
or Ute potatoes, yams, and'bthtr roors, in the room of it, well drenched "0 
in Tor eocoa-iunt oil. Fo this they ſometimes add boiled herbs, and "UTE: 


bafafcd Dutfid fein, for they: always fet them lie on the beach till they I £25 h 
J Mt, Wie" 4 frine of genund corn nd, VA 
FFC Which ies pvenks gre of Malager.. Go- BY Dri 
def Heans aid r plantams;' bananas, and fruits. roaſted in Ml the pl. 
t Phd, ao Beef them for food. A e las Ken ere CI FORM YETI * 

Ain tHe kingdom öf Beflin, and the flave coaſt, the negroes lire much are'fo 
better, for ere they eat beef, mutton, and fowls, and are very, hoſpita- ient « 
ble tö ſtrangers, as well as to their own countrymen, In every part of the 
Guinea coaſt 8 drink to exceſs.” In the morning they begin 
Wh Grams, att. afternoe in che hiess of 


h dr d take palm wine in the afternoon, Exen t 
their Bren towhs, ot Kings, as the Dutch call them, will; mec:, the, 
neaneſl/oFtheir ſubjects or dependants in the matket-place in the, eyening. , 
Fhey then torin a circle on tlie groüintl, and Urink to great excels. They, 
ark attended * their women at "theſe tintes, who" are no lels addicted 10 
Jig "hall the we Wine co Ciel, highly. jndeern 


|| This clttutiffarice, however, does not at all fiock the modelly. of the, - 
y negroe females, who maintain their roger, and fat drinking an ſmoking | 
| with the men till morning. Beſides their palm wine, they have ſtrong beer 
made of millet, for few of them will drink water, which is eſteemed the 


e moſt unwholſome of all liquors on this coaſt, o 

fo The nations, who inhabit the ſhores of the great river Niger, eat cuſ- 
can, or coofcoofh, which is a diſh made with flour, put into a cullender, 

e- and ſet over a pot where meat is boiling, the ſteam of which moiſteus the 

e, four, and makes a kind of paſte or hat ache. This they pour upon 

le their meat, of which there is no kind that they refuſe. They eat Jer- 

in pents, which are Objects of their worſhip in other bern Guinea. 
They eat alſo monkeys, guanos, pelicans, eagles, hawks, alligators, and the 


morte, or ſea-horſe. They ald drink niead, and palm-wine, but prefer. 


"e rum and various kinds of ſpirits to every other ſpecies of liquor. It is re- 

It rted of the nation of the Laliomes,: who inhabit a cobntry North of 
* enin, or the flave coaſt, that they eat human fleſh, eſpecially that of their 
es, enemies, Which is pretended to be proved by an account of a revolution 
why at Whidah The following is the ſubſtance of the narrative, which ſeems 


to have owed its exiſtence ſrom the intelligence of a Mr. Snelgrove. But, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that there does not ſeem to be ſufficient reaſon for 
coneluding from this paper, that there is a nation of cannibals in Africa. 
The King of Dahome, defiring a paſſage through the King of Whidah's 
country to the ſea- ide, that he might ſell his ſlaves with the greater ad- 
vantage to the European ,merchants, was denied admiſſion. ' this he 
determined to invade Whidah, - a country full of towns, and exceedingly 
populous, where the Engliſh, and ſeveral Earopeans,” had factories, in 
which they kept the ſlaves which they purchaſed of the negroes: The 
King of Whidah made a poor defence, and fled,” with many of his ſuh- 
jedts, into the neighbouring countries. Several thouſand of the natives, 
however, were matlacred or taken priſoners; and among the reſt was Mr. 
dgelgrove, an Euglhiſh merchant. This gentlenian was ca to the 
ing of Dahome's court, whore he relates; that he ſaw the King ſacrifice 
great numbers of his priſoners to his gods, and that his people afterwards 
ate them, as he was informed. Mr. Snelgrove, however, ſeems to be 
the firſt man that ever found a nation of Cannibals in Guinea; and he con- 
feſſes, he never ſaw one man eaten, though he was upon the ſpot, and was 
wonderfully inquiſitive about it, as he, pretends. He goes farther, and 
aſſures us, that the King of Dahome, in whoſe court he was, never 
e fleſh, nor is his hearſay teſtimony: confirmed by any one che- 
witnels, 5 | | | 


Drszases and REMEDIES.) The ſmall-pox is as fatal to the negroes as 
the plague. Worts are ari'epidemical diſtemper, not as in Europe, where 
they are found in the ſtomach and bowels, for the ſpecies of them which 
are found in 2 frica lies between the ſkin and the fleth, and gives the pa- 
tient extreme pain till they are drawn out, which operation is ſometimes . 
month in performing. For if they attempt to draw it out too haſtily, the 
worm breaks and rots in the fleſn, or breaks out in another place. Some 
Negroes have nine or ten of theſe worms in their ſkin at once, and the Eu- 
ropeans are not intirely free from them. A greedy ravenous appetite is 
alto reckonect among the diſeaſes of the Guinea negroes ; and the venereal 
diſeaſe is ſometimes fatal to them, as they havè no method of cute, 
and few of them eſcape it among ſuch numbers of common women as 
abound on this coaſt, Nor are the wounds gotten im the field of Mars lefs 

| Hh 2 dangerous, 
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pent; but 
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dangerous, eſpecially if the bones are ſhattered: for they can only cure. 
 ofdinary fleſh wounds, which they do by beg poultices of herbs to 
5 k 


them. The negroes are ſeldom long-live y are generally 


The diftempers, to which the Europeans are ſubject on this coaſt, are 


| fevers, fluxes, and colics, which are occaſioned by the bad water and bad 


air. Their ſettlements lie near the coaſt, where the fogs and ſteams, 
arifirg from tlie ouze and falt marſhes, and the ſtinking fiſh which the 
natives dry on the beach, corrupt the air, and render it fatal to foreign- 
ers. The moſt temperate men find it difficult to preſerve their health; 


dut a great many haſten their death by their intemperance or impatience, 
expoſing themſelves to the cold air in the evening, when they haye endured 


a very hot day. This fudden change, from one extreme to the other, has 
vary the effetts in all hot elimates. | | 


' + Ret16108. | They generally acknowledge one Supreme Almighty Being, 
that created the univerie ; and yet pay him no manner of worthip or ado- 


ration. They neither pray to him, nor give him thanks for any thin 
which they enjoy. They believe he is — bas exalted above heb hs a hs 
any notice of poor mortals ; and therefore pray and facrifice to a multitude 
of inferior deities, of which there are ſome common to whole nations; 
and yet every man has, beſides, a God of his on — ok 
-The chief deity of the Fidaians is a ſerpent of a particular fpecies, whoſe 
bite is not mortal; and is fo Fell uſed by his votaries, that he ſcarcely ever 


attempts to hurt them. W LD 
They have alſo a grand temple erected in Fidah, dedicated to this ſer- 


. pent, and an inferior, one in almoſt every village, with prieſts and prieſteſſes 


to officiate in'them. 
In this temple, it is ſaid, they always keep a ſerpent of a monſtrous ſize, 


worſhiping the creature in perſon, and not in effigy. Formerly the King 


uſed to go a, pilgrimage, with his whole court, annually, to adore this ſer- 
late years he had deputed a certain number of his wives to 

orm this act of devotion for him. 9 * / | 
The next things to which the Fidaians pay divine honours are lofty trees 


and extenfive groves. 


The ſea is another of their principal gods, to whom they ſacrifice when 
the winds and waves are fo-tempeſtuous, that no foreign merchants can 
viſit their coaſt. This uſually happens in July and Auguſt, and ſome- 
times in other months. On theſe occaſions they throw in goods, meat, 
drink, and cloathing, of every kind, in order to appeaſe the enraged ele- 
ment, | | | ef | 


- REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE Portugueſe were. the firſt Europeans that diſcovered the South- 
. Weſt coaſt of Africa in the 15th century. They obtained a grant 
from the Pope, in 1442, of ail the countries diſcovered, or to be dil- 
covered, to the South and Eaſt of Cape Bajadore, which lies on the Welt 
fide of Africa, in 27 degrees odd minutes of North latitude. On which 
the Portugueſe built forts, and ſettled colonies upon the Weſtern coat of 
Africa, and alone enjoyed the trade of theſe parts, and that of the Eaſt- 
Indies, for upwards of 100 years. The Engliſh, the Dutch, and other 
Proteſtant powers, however, called in queſtion the Pope's authority of dil- 
poſing of all Pagan countries, and in the 16th century ſent their * 
; | | | ; ES e 
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10 the coaſt of Guinea, where they erected ſeveral forts, The Dutch made 
> themſelves maſters of the fort St. George del Mina, the capital of all the 
y Portugueſe ſettlements on the coaſt of Proper Guinea, 

Nor were the Hollanders content with expelling the Portugteſe from 


1 that coaſt, but attacked the Engliſh ſettlements alſo, in the moſt treacherous 
d manner, in a time of full peace. In the year 1664, the Dutch had agreed 
7 to join a ſquadron of Engliſh men of war to ſuppreſs the pirates on the 
coalt of Barbary; and De Ruyter, the Dutch Anmiral, actually failed to 
* the Streights with the Engliſh, but made an excuſe to the Englith Admiral 
1 when they arrwed there, that he was obliged te leave him, being ordered 
I another way. He immediately failed to the coaſt of Guinea, where, with 
24 the aſſiſtance of the Negroes, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral Engliſh 
3 forts, and particularly of that to which they have given the name of 
| Amſterdam, which ſtill remains in their poſfefſion. Hence De Ruyter 

g. ſailed to the Britiſh Caribbee iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, which he plundered 
0- and ravaged in a barbarous manner; but the court of England, ſoon after, 
ng made ſome repriſals on a fleet of Hollanders that fortunately fell into the 
ke hands of our cruizers in the Channel. | | 
de The Dutch had before driven us frem our Spice-iſlands ia the Eaſt- 
s; Indies, and were now endeavouring to monopolize the gold=coaſt. They 

intended to have brought ſuch a force to Guinea, as ſhould have ſubdued 
Ye the natives, and excluded all European nations from that traffic; but, a 
er war commencing ſoon after between the maritime powers, the Dutch were 

obliged to reſtore moſt of the ſettlements of which they had robbed us in 
er- Africa, and we remained in poſſeſſion of them, as well as of Senegal, and 
ſes the intire trade up that river, after the war in 17566. 

In the treaty of peace, however, concluded in 1383, between France and 
ze, England, the following articles were drawn up, reſpecting the Engliſh 
ing poſſeſſions in this part of Africa. 
er- „The King of Great Britain cedes in full right, and gnaranties to his 
to Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the river Senegal, and ts dependencies, with the 

| forts of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Portendic ; and his Bri- 
ees tannic Majeſty reitores to France the iſland of Goree, which ſhall be deli- 
| rered up in the condition it was in when the conqueſt of it was made. 
hen The Moſt Chriſtian King, on his part, guaranties to the King of Great 
can Britain the poſſeſſion of Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 
ne- For preventing all diſcuſſion in that part of the world, the two high 
eat, contracting parties ſhall, within three months after the exchange of the 
ele- catifications of the preſent treaty, name commiſſaries, who ſhall be charged 
with the ſettling and fixing of the boundaries of the reſpective poſſeſſions. 
As to the gum-trade, the Engliſh ſhall have the liberty of carrying it on 
from the mouth of the river St. John, to che Bay and Fort of Portendic 
ncluſively ; provided that they ſhall not form any permanent ſettlement, 
ath- of what nature ſoever, in the ſaid river St. John, upon the coaſt, or in the 
rant bey of Portendic. | bak. £-. 7 LE 4 
Ji As to the reſidue of the coaſt of Africa, the Engliſh and French ſubje&s 
vet Hall continue to refort thereto, according tb the uſage which has hitherto 
hich il Fevailed, 2 
{t of 
aſt- 
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 ZAARA AND BILEDULGERID. 


S$1tTVaTIon.] 2 ESE two diviſions of Africa are fituate between 
n twenty and thirty degrees of North latitude, having 
Negroland on the South; Morocco on the coaſt of Barbary on the North; 
the unknown parts of Africa on the Eaſt; and the Atlantic ocean on the 
Sox, ] It: is a deſert country, as the name of ZAARA imports, {© 
deſtitute of water and proviſions, that great part of the camels, which 
form. the caravan that travels from Morocco to Guinea, are loaden with 
Water and neceſlaries, for the ſubliſtence of the people. 
BILEDULGERID, the ancient Numidia, was once tolerably fruitful, 
when it was poſſeſſed by an induſtrious people ; but the een 
who are now maſters of it, never employ themſelves in the cultivation of 


the foil, ſo that it produces little more than Zaara. 

_ Ramziing PEvPLE.] The people who inbabit it ate Arabs. They 
live in tents, and, being acquainted with the few ſprings and places where 
_ forage is to be found, pitch their tents ſometimes in one part of the 
country, and ſometimes in another. At preſent there are ſcarcely any 
towns in theſe countries, though there are iome conſiderable ruins, which 
ſhew that the country has beeu better inhabited, and probably it was then 
more cultivated. | x 


ComPLExIon.] What is moſt remarkable is the change 0 complexion, 
there. being ſcarce any blacks North of Negroland but what have been 
| purchaſcd in Guinea, and carried to Morocco. | 


Balto. ] There is a . of religion as well as complexion. The 
people of Guinea and Negroland are tor the moſt part Pagans, and thoſe 
of Biledulgerid, Morocco, and the coat of Barbary, Mahometans, 


{ > v4 2 1 e 1 71 TELE 5) #5 44 1 N 2 4 25 * 
SITUATION ETWEEN 28 and 36 degrees of North latitude, 
and EXTENT. about 480 miles; and between 2 and 11 degrees d 


Weſt longitude, about 500 miles. 


BounpARIEs.] Bounded by the Streights of Gibraltar and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the North; by the river Mulvia, which divides it from 
the kingdom of Algiers, on the Eaſt; by Biiedulgerid, on the South; and 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the Weſt. Geographers ſuppoſe it divided into 
three grand diviſions, which are called the Northern diviſion, the Midd: 
diviton, and the Southern divifion, S, 

. " oF; Diviſions 
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- Divions | Provinces. , Chief Towns. 
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TTT = Mequiner. 

The Middle divition Morocco — Moiccco. 

The South diviſion Su: — — — Taradant. 


The other moſt conſiderable towns are Tangier; Sallee, Ceuta, Tetuan, 
Erzilla, and Santa Cruz. T8 | Ke 248 1 | 
WMovar ArL As.] The great mountain, called Mount Atlas, which 
runs the whole length of Barbary, from Eait to Weſt, paſſes through 
Morocco, and terminares at that ocean which divides, the Faftery rom the 
Weſtern continent, and is from this mountain called the Atlantig ocean, 
This monntain, tle poets' feigned, fuſtamed the miverſe, ot Which 
fable Atlas is ſheiwn with the world upon his ſhoulders ; and every deſcxip- 


” . _— * 


tion of the globe aſſumes the name of an Atlas. | n 
Rivers] The chief Rivers ate, I. Muleia, which res in the defects, 
and, rutming from Sonth to North, divides Morocco from ihe Fisher 
of Algiers, and diſcharges itie!f into the Mediterranean Sea, II. Sus, 
which, running from Eaſt to Weſt, falls into the Atlantic, Ocean whe 
city of Santa Cruz. III. Rabatra, which runs from Eaſt to Weſt, and; falls 
into the ocean at the riacipal port of-Saliee, Of theſe rivers the Mulvia 
only is navigable,” ind! the mouth of that is almoit choked up with ſandy, 

Bays AVD Cares.] The chief bays and capes in the empire of Moroces 
are the Bay of Tetuan in the Mediterranean, and the Bay of Tangier in 
the Streights of Gibraltar. . Kit mw 
The chief capes are, Cape Three Forks in the Mediterranean; Gape 
Syartel, at the entrance of the Streights; Cape Cantin, Cape Non, and 


y * 


Cape Bajador, in the Atlantic Ocean. | jp 
Alk.] The air of this country is temperate; the winds from "the ſea 
and Mount Atlas refreſh them in the hottelt ſeaſon; and their winter is of 
ſhort continuance; n r 
| | : L891 | $4 ©% j 31 3 
FEZ is reckoned the capital city of the empire, and in this place the 
mperor has a palace. Eis chief refidence, however, is at Mequinezz 
about zo miles Weil of Fez, Sfuated in a much more agreeable country, 
ſurrounded by fine parks and olive grounds, and containing about 300,009 
inhabitants. 5 — 50% 262 ei ret 
Sotr AvD PropvcE.)] As to the produce of the ſoil. they have, or 
might have, vaſt —— of corn, wine, and oil. No countr - affords 
better wheat, barley; or rice. Both the French and Spaniards” fetch 
thefe articles from the Fannin coait, hen they have a 1 home 
Our garriſons of Gibraltar and bort: Hahon Hive frequently been' ſupplied 
with proviſions from the African cbaſt. „ Shake 

The plains of Fez atid Morocev' are well plänted with olives; noF are 
there found any where better grapes for making wine. The Jews at Tetuan, 
indeed, might experience the * — of them. But the cultivation of 
vines is not encouraged, as wine is prohibited among them. Some of th 


* 


great men, however, who do der Oy in awe of their prieſts, will drink” 
wine when they can get it, and that very freely and openly. The Jews 
Alo diſtil ſpirits in Barbary; yet ſobriety is ſtill a very advantageous cha- 
| Hh 4 555 racter 
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2 > the Turks. The leſs a man drinks, the more he is eſteemed; 
coffee, and ſmall liquors ; 
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negroes. 


and, therefore, in general, they chuſe to confine themſelves to ſherbet, 
por when they have a mind to intoxicate 
themſelves, they do it with opium. 1 
Beſides the fruits, which 5 
raiſins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
granates, with a great _— of roots and herbs in their kitchen- 
gardens. Their plains alſo produ 
toreſt=trees, it is ſaid, they have but few, and ſcarcely any good timber, 
Their ſoil poſſibly is not proper for timber, or elſe they take no care to 
3 it, and, indeed, the uſes for which they require it are very 


0 ; F 


 Mrnzs.] Here are ſome mines of very fine copper, but it is not plenti- 
ful. As to the gold and ſilver mines, mentioned by ſome writers, it is 
thought, by many, that none have ever been opened in this country, _ 


- - AnrmaLs.] The animals of this part of Africa, whether wild or tame, 
are much the ſame as thoſe which are found to the Southward, except 
the elk, the elephant, and the rhinoceros, with which no travellers pre- 
fend to have met in the empire of Morocco. As they have none of theſe 


creatures, ſo they have ſome others that are not to be found in the South 


of Africa, particularly camels, dromedaries, and that fine breed of horſes 
ealled barbs, which, from their beauty and ſwiftneſs, can ſcarce be paral- 
leled in the world. | Os 

Nor are their horſes to be admired only for their beauty and ſpeed, but 
alſo for their uſe in war. They are extremely tractable, and remarkably 
obedient to their riders, and upon the leaſt tign they charge, wheel, or 
retire. On this account, the trooper has his hands very much at liberty, 
And at the ſame time can make the beſt uſe of his amm. 


Trxaryic.] Their trade by land is either with Arabia or. Negroland. 


To Mecca, indeed, they ſend caravans, which conſiſt of ſeveral thouſand 
_ eamels, horſes, and mules, twice every year, partly for traffic, and partly 


upon a religious account. Great numbers ot pilgrims take that oppor- 
tunity of paying their devotions to their great Frophet. The goods they 


carry to the Eaſt are very tine woollen manufatuies, Morocco ſkins, in- 


digo, cochineal, and oſtrich feathers, They bring back from thele 
countries, ſilk, muſlins, and drugs. By their caravans to Negroland they 
fend falt, filk, and woollen manufactures, and bring back gold and ivory 
in return, but above all negroes. From this place it is, that their Em- 
_ chiefly recruits his black cavalry, though there ate a great number 

rn in the country. They bring thoſe of both ſexes very young from 
Ne d. Theſe females become the wives of the male, who are all made 
fol as they grow up. They firſt carry a muſket, and ſerve on foot, 
and, after ſome time, they are preferred to be enrolled in the cavalry. 


Theſe, as they have no other hopes or dependence but the favour of the 


Emperor, prove much the moſt dutiful and obſequious of all his tubjects ; 
and, indeed, ſupport the Prince in his tyranny over the reſt, who would 
not probably have borne the barbarous cruelties of the two laſt reigns, if 
they had not been governed with a rod of iron, in the hands of theſe 
To return, however, to their caravans. They always go in parties 
ſufficiently ſtrong to defend themſelves againſt the wild Arabs of the deſerts 
in Africa and Alia, Yet notwithſtanding all their vigilance, ſome of the 
. EY 9 ; 5 os 42 0 8 IO bw DIET - 2 . ſtragglers 


ave been mentioned, they have dates, figs, : 


ce excellent hemp and flax. As to 
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ſtragglers and their baggage, often fall into their hands, They ate alſo 
forced to load one half of their camels with water, in order to prevent 
their periſhing by drought and thirſt, in their journies oyet their extepſiy 

deſerts, + They find alio a ſtill more dangerous enemy, in the ſand itſelf. 


When the wind riſes, the caravans are perfectly blinded with duſt ; and 


there have been inſtances, both in Africa and Afia, where hole caravans, 
and even armies, have been buried alive in the ſands, Tiere is no doubt 
alſo, but both men and cattle are ſometimes ſurprized by wild beaſts, as 
well as by robbers, in thoſe vaſt deſerts. The hot wind; are alſo a dan- 
rous evil. Theſe blow over a long tract of burning fard, and are equal 
almoſt te the heat of » oven. The * . abundance . mer · 
chants and pilgrims. If it were not for devotion, or in ezpectation of very 
great 3 would undertake a journey in theft delerts. — 
Fethe azards and fatigues, which they muſt of neceffity - Thoſe, 
however, who reach Mecca, aſſure themſelves of paradiſe they die, 
and have uncommon honours paid them at home if theyſurvive the perils 
of ſo dangerous a pilgrimage. People croud to be taker into the Eaſtern 
caravans; and the gold, that is found in the South, nakes them no leſs 
eager to undertake that journey. DOCS oo pp pond aj: 
Here, as in all other Mahometan countries, the Kor:n, and their com- 
ments upon it, are their only written laws ; and ther Cadis, and other 
eccleſiaſtics, are their only civil magiſtrates. Though theſe ſeem to 
jn ſome inſtances, controuled by the arbitrary determinations of 
Princes, Baſhaws, Generals, and military Officers, ye the latter have t 
very great deference and regard for the laws; anc, indeed, if their 
Princes, or Governors are found to deſpiſe and flight tiem, in any notori- 
ous inſtances, how loyal ſoever the Moon may be ir all cafes, in which 
their religion is not concerned, this would be lookedupon as a ſufficient 
ground for renouncing their authority. A late Empevr, by his drunken- 
neſs, which their law forbids, loſt the hearts of the leſt part of his ſub- 
jects, and was maintained on the throne purely by tiæ power of his negro 


. 
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troops: © Fo 
Murder, theft, and adultery, are generally. puniſſed with death; and 


their puniſhments for other crimes, particularly the againſt the ſtate, 
are very gruel. Among theſe are impaling ; draggingthe priſoner through 
the ſteeets at a mule's heels, till all his fleſh is tori' off; throwing hum 
trom a high tower upon iron hooks ; hanging hin upon hooks till he 
dies; crucitying him'againſt a wall; and, indeed, th puniſhment, as well 
as the condemnation, of criminals, is in a mannerarbitrary. The Em- 
peror, or his Baſhaws, frequently turn executioners. They often ſhoot the 
offender; or cut him to*pieces with their own hiuds, or elſe command 
others to do it in their preſence, One extraordinay puniſhment. is ſome- 
times uſed; which is blowing a criminal out of a lage mortar, loaded with 
gunpowder, into the ſaea. | | 
SH1PP1nG.] They have no ſhippin to carry foreign trade by ſea, 
but the Europeans tied vious 1 they wut, from abroad fare 
as linen and woollen cloth, ſtuffs, iron wrought ind unwrought, arms, 
gunpowder, lead, and the like. For theſe they te, in return, copper, 
wax, hides, Morocco leather, wool, which is veryline, gum, — mn 
Amonds, and other fruits. SIT 
Forxces.] As to their military forces, it is omputed that the black 
cavalry and infantry do not amount to lefs' tha 40,900 men, and the 
Mooriſh horſe and foot may, perhaps, be as ma. „ 
r NN „ As 
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As to their ſhipping, Captain Blaithwaite relates, that, when he was 
there, in the Year 1 72 7, their whole naval force conſiſted of two twenty- 
gan ſhips, the higgell of which was not above 200 tons, and a French bri- 
ine they Hal taken, with iome few row-boats; Yet, with thele, when 
had” mamed them well, they iſſued out from Sallee and Marmora, 
which lie in tle Atlantic ocean, near the Streights mouth, and made 
prizes of great numbers of Chriſtian merchant4hips, and carried their 
RBirrsbis V TT S- - odor od - 
vrt. ] Theſe ariſe either from the labour of the huſbandmen, 
and the fruits of the earth; or from the duties upon the goods imported 
amd exported. The Emperor has a tenth of all corn, cattle, fruits, and 
produce. te oil, as well as of the captives; and a tenth of all the 
- phizes whichhave raken, © N 
Panzonn And Jazrrs.} The Moors, or natives Ir this country, are of 
the ſame complexon,. with the Spaniards on the oppoſite ſhores. Thoſe, 
who are expolicd v the air, are a little tawny; but the reſt are as fair as 
Europeans. But here have been ſuch a prodigious multitude ot negroes 
introduced from Zuinea, eſpecially near Mequienz, where the court 
reſides, that the backs are almoſt as numerous as white people. | 
The Emperor's mother was a negroe, and he himfelf is of a very dark 
C0 Fe The natives are generally of a good ſtature; but they hae 


” 


f diſagreealle features as other negrocs have. 
be habit of a Noor is a linen frock or ſhirt, next his ſkinz a veſt of 
filk or cloth tied witi a ſaſn; a pair of drawers, a loole coat, his arms bare 
to the elbows, his legs alſo naked; and ſandals or ſlippers on his feet. 
Sometimes people otcondition wear buſkins, They ſliave their heads and 
wear a turban, whicl is never pulled off before their ſuperiors, or in their 
temples: They expeſs their reverence, both to God and man, by-pulting 
off iheir flippers, which they leave at the door of the moique or palace 
when they enter; ane, when they attend their Prince in the city, they run 
bare · foot after him, f the ſtreets are ever fo dirty. Their turbans are 
made of filk or fine lnen. a | ES 
The habit of the tmales is not very different from that of the men, 
except that they. weara fine linen cloth or caul on their heads inftead of a 
turban, and their dravers are much larger and longer than thoſe of the 
other ſex. The wonen allo, when they go abroad, have a linen cloth 
over their faces, with oles in it for fight like a mask. 
Poxwtrrvure.)] Their honfes have neither wainſcot nor hangings. 
They are-adorned withneither beds, chairs, ſtools, tables, nor pictures. 
They ſleep upon a mataſs on the floor, which, in the manſions of perſons 


of quality, ate covered vith carpets. 


Foop. 1 Their meat is all boiled and roaſted to rags; ſo that they can 
pult if W pied h*herr” fingers. I his mode 1 Hela it is very 
neceſſary, Berauiſt ſe dxither knives nor forks; but, after they have 

waſhed their hand, man tucks up his ſleeves, and putting his hand 
inte we dit, He tate up and ſqueezes together a quantity of all the 
ingrecieris, ahbut as as bis month will hold. Their cups and: diſhes 
are of braſs, pewter, cath, or tin. The law prohibits their uſing gold 
or ſulyer xeſſeis. As winy alſo is forbidden; they drink nothing but water, 


which chey ſuuretimes mi with honey. os 
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tam a good deal of 


the Moors, they are obſerved, it muſt be allowe 
miſſive to every ſuperior, 


1 1 Dr 475 


Turk. ] The Moors are ſaid to be covetous and inhoſpitable, and a 
people intent upon little befides heaping up riches, to obtain which they 
will be guilty of the meaneſt things, and practiſe every ſpecies of fraud. 


The Arabs alſo have always had the character of a thieviſh pilfering natioh. 
The people xwho inhabit the hills, and who have the leaſt fo do with the 


court, or with traffic, are much the plaineſt and moſt honeſt, and ſtill re- 
= liberty and freedom, The government, indeed, in 
general, uſes them rather as allies than. ſubjects, and is fearful left the 
thoyld-intirely diſown their authority. But, to Rune in the character of 
„wich all their bad quali- 
ties, to be very dutiful to their parents, obedient to their Priaces, and fub- 


WomEn and MARRIAGES.] A plurality of wives and coueubiges is 
allowed in Morocco, in the ſame manner as in other Mahometan countries. 
But, if a womag commit adultery, ſhe is puniſhed with death. On the 
other hand, it is not difficult for her to obtain a divorce, if ſhe be ill uſed. 


FUNERALS. ]« The corpſe is carried to the grave in the uſual dreſs, with 
the Prieits ſinging before it, „J. a Ha All ita Mahomet Reſoul alla, God 
is a Great God, and Mahomet his Prophet.” r 


REYIOGION.] The inhabitants of Morocco are Mahometans,. of the fet 


of Haly, and have a Mufti or High Prieſt, who is alto the wpreme ojvil 


magiſtrate, and the laſt reſort in all eauies both  ecelefiaiticat and civil. 
The reſt of the clergy, who perform divine ſervice in their moſques, are 
the only Judges in their provinces and great towns, except in matters of 
ſtate and military affairs. In caſes of this nature, the great officers and 
Governors of towns. take upon them to pais ſentence. They ſametimes 
control the civil magiſtrate, and, indeed, arbitrarily impriſon, and put 
men to death often without any trial or form of juſtice. | 
. Beſides their Mollas, or Prieſts, they have among them a great number 
of Marabouts, or Mahometan hermits, for whom they have the higheſt 
veneration. They carry it, indeed, to ſuch a height, that, if a criminal can 
eſcape to their cells, the officers of juſtice cannot ſeize him, and the faint 


frequently obtains a pardon for him. Theſe holy men, ho«ever, frequently 


multiply wives and concubines, and indulge frequently in all the pleaſures 


which the world affords ; though there are ſome of them who condemn 


themſelyes to great auſterities, and before theſe the people commonly 
proſtrate themſelves. : 

Notwithſtanding the natives are zealous Muſſulmen, they allow foreigners 
the free and open profeſſion of their religion, and their very ſlaves to have 
their Prieſts and chapels in the Capital city. | 


Cor xs.] The coins.of this empire are, The fluce, a ſmall copper coin, 
twenty of which make a blanquil, of the value of two pence ſterling. A 
blanquil is a little filver coin, which is made ſtill leſs by the jews-clipping 
and filing it. The Moors, therefore, who have always fcales in their 


Pockets, never fail to weigh them; and, when they are found to be much 


diminiſhed in their weight, they are recoined by the Jews, who-are-maſters 
of the mint, by which they gain a conſiderable profit, as they do alſo by - 


- exchanging the light pieces for thoſe that are of full weight. Their gold 


coin is a ducat, reſembling the ducat of Hungary, worth about nine ſhil- 
lings ſterling, and they utually give three of them for a moidore. Mer- 
chants accounts are kept in ounces, ten of which make a ducat, In pay- 


ments to the government, however, it is faid that they wil! reckon ſeven- 
deen onnces and a half for a dusat. 
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 . REVOLUTIONS a MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


; TV HE coaſt of Barbary was probably firſt planted by the Eg 8 


The Pheenicians afterwards ſent colonies thither and built Utica and 
Carthage, and, finding the country divided into a great many little king- 
doms and ſtates, the Carthaginians either ſubdued or made the Princes on 
that coaſt their tributaries, who, as they were weary of the Carthaginian 
© yoke, aſſiſted the Romans in ſubduing Carthage. The Romans remained 
Sovereigus of the coaſt of Barbary, until the Vandals, in the fifth century, 

7 F e it under their dominion. The Roman, or rather the Grecian 
Emperors, indeed, recovered the coaſt of Barbary from the Vandals, and 

it remained under their dominion until the Saracen Caliphs, the ſucceſſors 
of Mahomet, made an entire conqueſt of the North of Africa, in the 
ſeventh century, and divided the country among the Chiefs, df whom the 
Sovereign of Morocco was the moſ conſiderable, ing the North-Weſt 
part of that country, which, in the Roman diviſion, obtained the name of 
Mauritania Tingitana, from Tingis or Tangir the capital, and is now ſtyled 


the empire of Morroco, compfehending the kingdoms and provinces of 


Fez, Morocco, and Suz, | : | 
The Emperors are'almoſt always at war with the Spaniards and Portu- 
gueſe. Their anceſtors, indeed, made a conqueſt of the greateſt part of 
Spain in the eighth century, and were not entirely driven out of it until 
the ſixteenth ecntury ; and by the articles granted the Maors, on the 
ſurrender of Granada, they were to have enjoyed their eſtates in Spain, 
and the free exerciſe of their religion. The Spaniards, however, broke 
through theſe articles, and after they had baniſhed ſeveral hundred thou- 
ſands of them into Africa, they erected the court of Inquiſition to conſume 
the Moors who remained in Spain. After this arbitrary ſtep, the baniſhed 
Moors joined their brethren on the coaſt of Barbary and in an invation 
--againit the Spaniſh coaſts, and carried many thouſands of rhe Spaniards 
into captivity. They have maintained a perpetual war with that nation 
Ever ſince this period. | 
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SITUATION Etween thirty and thirty-ſeven degrees of North lati- 

and EB tude, about four hundredand twenty miles; and be- 
| - tween one and nine degress of Eaſt longitude, about four 

hundred miles. | 


Diviſions. | Provinces Chief Towns. 
Quotas — — . — — —— — — — 
Weſtern diviſion rlemſan, or Tremeſan 3 
Middle divifion eg — 55 Rae. 
Eallern divifion (Conſlantina— — Conſtantina. 
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ſiderable chain of mountains are thoſe of Mount A 
which extend from Eaſt to Weſt ; but they are not, as Dr. Shaw obſerves, . 
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BouxvvAN f ES. ] Bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, on the North; by 
the river Guadalbarrhar, or Raine, which divides it from Tunis, on the 
Eaſt; by the South fide of Mount Atlas, which divides it from Biledul- 
-erid, on the South; and by the river Mulva, or Malva, which divides it 
from Morocco, on the Weſt. ' Algiers is divided into three parts or 
provinces. | q 35 | 4 

MovuxTains.] It is generally a mountainous apy The moſt con- 

tlas on the South, 


of that extrordinary height or bigneſs, as has been attributed to them by 
the writers of antiquity. They can in no part be placed to ſtand in com- 

ition with the Alps or Appenines. The mountain of Atlas is formed 
of a great number of hills, which are commonly of the perpendicular 
height of five or ſix hundred yards, with an eaſy aſcent, and contain 


ſeveral groves of fruit and foreſt trees, riſing up in a ſucceſſion of ranges: 
one behind another, Theſe, in many K render the proſpect beautiful; 
ro 


which, indeed, receives great addition from the numerous rocky precipices 


which are found in ſeveral places; they are generally of a ſuperior eminence 
and of difficult acceſs ; and have on their tides or ſummits a mudwalled 


daſhkrath or village of the Kabyles. The ſea- coaſt of Conſtantina alſo is 


very mountainous and rocky. In this place, it may be proper to give 
ſome account of the city of Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, and of the- - 


adjacent country. 


ALG1ERS CITY, AND THE ADJACENT COUNTRY.] The city of Algiers , . 


lies on the ſide of a mountain, which, as it riſes gradually from the ſhore, - 
appears to great advantage, if it be approached from the ſea. The walls 


are three miles, or, according to Dr. Shaw, only a mile and a half, in cir- 
cumference. They are ſtrengthened, on the bank-ſide, by baſtions, and 


ſquare towers between them. The port is of an oblong figure; and is an 


hundred and thirty fathoms long, and eighty broad. The hills and vallizs.. 
round about Algiers are in every part beautiſied with gardens - and 


country. ſeats, whither the inhabitants, who have any fortune, retire dur- 


ing the fummer-ſcaſon. The country-ſeats are little white houſes, ſhaded 
by a variety of fruit4rees and ever-greens, which afford a gay and delight- 
ful proſpect towards the ſea.” The gardens are well ſtocked with melons, , 
fruit, and pot-herbs of all kinds; and each of, them enjoys a great com- 
mand of water, from a number of rivulets and fountains ; which is a ir- 
cumſtance of no ſmall importance in theſe hot climates, The city is ſaid 
to contain, according to the ſamę writer's computation, two thauſand . 


Chriſtian flaves, fifteen thouſand Jews, and one hundred thouſand Ma- 
hometans, of which only thirty, at moſt, are renegadoes. | 


Rivess.] The principal rivers in Algiers, are, I. The Mulvia, which : 
runs from South to North, and diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, 


being the boundary between Algiers and Morocco; II. The Suffran. 


which runs from South to North, and diſcharges itſelf. into the ſea near 
Algiers. III. The Major, which runs in the like direction, and falls into 
the ſea near Bugia; and, IV. The river Guadalbar har, which divides. 

Algiers from Tunis. Of theſe ſcarcely any are navigable beyond their 


mouths ; though that of Mulvia, indeed, might eafily be rendered navigable 
tor many miles. FREIE: 97 4 6 HR : 


Ba ys or THE SBA, AND Carss,] The chief bays of the ſea, on that 


part of the coaſt of Barhary which lies in the kingdom of Algiers, are 
1 N ; 
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Fergula, Cape Falcon, Cape Ivy, Cape Cambron, Cape Bugia, and Cape 
Metefuz. ©; ; 


ICY r 4 + AE. $ Fe "+ > HH 3 8 1 
Ain ax. Winds, ] The air of this country is healthful and temperate. 
It is neither too hot in ſummer, nor too ſharp and cold in win:er. The 


winds generally blow from the fea, that is from the Weſt, by the North, 


tor the Baſt- Theie from the Eaſt are commorr at Algiers from May to 


September; at wlriel time the Weſterly winds take place, and become the 


moſt frequent - The Southern witids; which are ufually Hot and violent, 
are not fequent at Algiers. They are ſometimes felt for five or fix days 
together, in Jaly and Augul t; and render the air ſo excsſſively ſuffocating, 


that, durmg their eontinganee, the inhabitants are obliged to ſprinkle the 


flbors-of their houſes: with water. aired | 5 
It is ſeldom -konwn to ram in this climate during: the ſummier ſeaſon; 
andi in moſt parts of the Saara; or defert, on the South of Algiers, parti- 
culatiy im the Jerced; rain is a very uncommom thing. 


ö Paooves. There is but: one kind of wheat and barley cultivated in 
In ſome diſtricts, where they have a command of water 
during the: ſummer ſeaſon; the natives cultivate rice, Indian corn, and 


this cou 


particularly. a white ſort: of millet, which the Arabs called Drah. This 
they prefer to barley for the pt poſes of fattening their: cattle; Oats 


are not cultivated at all by the Arabs, for the horſes of this country 
feed altogether upon barley ; and they never employ, it in making cakes, 


of bread. | | 

The Moors and Arabs countiriue to tread out their corn, after the pri- 
mitive cuſtom in the Eaſt. As ſoon as tlie grain is trodden out, they w in- 
now. it by throwinꝑ · it up in the wind with ſhovels. They lodge. it after- 
wards in mattamores, or ſuhterraneous magazines. 


Of wots, pot-herbs, and the fruits of this, country, there, is not only 


great plenty and mfinite variety, but alſo a continuance, or ſucceſſion at 
leuſt; of one kind or other, throughout the whole year. 1 

There are a great number of palm trees in this country, and al ſo al- 
mend trees, apticots, plums, chertjes, mulberries, apples, pears, pea- 
ches, neftarines, - pomegratiates, prickle-pears, olives, and walnuts; but 
tbey have no filbert, gooſeberry, or currãnt · trees. 


m the. falt · petre works of Tleinſan, they extract fix ounces of nitre from 


et“ the common mould, which is of a dark colour. At Doutan, 
K ; and ſome other Bude; they uſe the ſame quantity of a loamy 


earth, which is in colout ſomething betwixt red and yellow. 


SALT, Srzixo#/ and Mings.] It appear that ſalt is the chief and 


prevailing mineral ef theſe.kingdoms, as well from the ſeveral ſalt iprings 
auc mountains of ſalt, as from t 
thut are found in almoſt every di ſtr ri 


* 


abbund wirkt hot and julphureous ſprings and baths. | | 


Beffdes.the ot and ace ſprigs and mentioned, -thoſe countries 


Lead and iron are 
4 Fawn N 4 ; 2.7 : MELT i „ | 
Avymars:) Beſides the horſe, the mule, the aſs, and camel, uſed in 
Parbary, for riding and carrying loads, Dr. Shaw mentions another very 
_ ſerxigeable beaſt-of burthen called the Kumrah, Which is the offspring of 
an is and. a cow. - It is ſinglehoofed like the aſey but is in the tall - 

, | be the 


thoſe: of Marſilquiver, Orau; Algiers, and Buga. The capes are Cape 


he eee of ſalinahs and ſhibkahs, 


only metals that have yet been diſcovered in 


and 
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the head, except the horns, like, a cow, and has a Kin much ſleeker 


native of Barbary. | 3 e = 
* GOVERNMENT. } The government of Algiers is, in reality, an of lute 


* Hin 479. 


than, 


that of the als. 8 ee e ee, 
Among the wild beaſts are the lion and panther. The tiger is not a, 


monarchy. It muſt be contefled, that it has fome rance of a mixt 
government, for the Dey, or »overeign, ſometimes atſerbles a divan, 
conſiſtiug of the chief ofhcers of the ſtate, and ot the Janizaries, and de- 
mands their advice in matters of 1 ance, This meafare, however, is 
not a meaſurc of neceſſity, but is only employed to ſreen him againit an, 
popular ditcontents; for he acts by his iole authority, Whenever he pleaſes; 
The Dey is eleclive for the ſon never inherits by deſtent. The election 
is made by the hurkiſn army. Thoſe v ho have neuer ſerved in a military 
capacity are not allowed to vote in the choice of their monarch. There 
are frequently ſereral candidates named, upon a vacancy, and; when they 
have fixed upon one, they all cry out, Allah, Barick, God proſper you, 
and ſhower down his bleſſings upon you.“ Then, whether the perſon 
is willing to accept the honour or no, he. is directly inveſted} with the 
craftan, or robe of ſovereignty: The Cadi is im nediately ealled, and he 
declares that God has vouchſafed to call him to the government of chat 
kingdom; and that he is. to maintain his ſubjects in their liberties and 
erties, and duly adminiſter juſſioe to them, Ne then enhorts him to 
employ his utmoſt care for the proſperity of hig country. It is ſaid, indeed. 
that he fits. daily adminiſ / ring juſtice from ſive in the morning till noon. 
and from one till four; hearing and determining all cauſes that are brougliu 
before him, without any aflociates or. aſſiſtants, but foun, Seeretaries. 
Matters, moreoyer, relating to. lands of inhertance, or religion, or the 
breaches of their eccleſiaſtical and civil laws, which are the ſame as among 
the Turks, are determined by the Cadies or eccleſiaſtical Judges, ſa that 
the cauſes, determined by the Dey, ſeem to relate chiefly, to the governs... 
ment of the ſtate aud the militia, or to perſonal debts,” and other cantros. . 
verted matters, for which the Koran has made no proviſian,. His judg- 
ments are arbitrary, and not regulated by laws ; nor. is there any appeal. 
from his tribunal ; but, as the military men elect their ſovereigns, ſo alſa 


they aſſume the power of depoſing or putting him to death,, whenever 


they apprehend he does not conſult their intereſt. On this account he ia 
obliged to he very cautious in every decree which he paſſes. £9 ha 
Of: the Deys that have reigned ſince the year 1700, four have been 
murdered, and a fifth reſigned his government to fave his life. The Want 
of ſucceſs, in any inſtance, almoſt infallibly occations a rebellion; and .it. ĩs 
well if me DEY, e not ſacrificed to the fury of the Janizaries,. and another? 
a under whoſe auſpices they hope that their affairs will, be, more 
proſperous. | 2 8 In 
The Grand Signior formerly had a Baſhaw conſtantly reſident at Al- 
gers, to whom he; expected the Dey and his ſubjects ſhould Pay. great re- 
gard, But at length finding his authority flight... and that they: would 
not permit his Ba haw to intermeddle in their affairs, or even allowihim/s 
vote in their divan, he thought it moſt adviſeable to conſtitute the Dey. 


himſelf, his Baſhaw, that he might ſeem ſtill to retain. ſome anthority over 
the Algerines. 55 | n 


LY + 


Forces, ] The whole foree of Algiers, conſiſts of Turks and Cologlies, 
and is computed at preſent to be about ſix thouſand: five hundred. Two... 
thouſand of Miele troops are fuppoied.to. be old, and xxculed-from. datys 
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A ter the wür chöufäut five hundred that remain, one thouſand arc 


conſtantly employed in relieving their garriſon annually, whilſt the reſt 


ate either to arm out their cruizers, or elſe to form the three flying camps, 


which are ſent out every ſummer, under the command of the provincial 
Viceroys. To the Turkiſh troops may be joined about two thouſand 


Zwowah; as the Moorifh horſe and foot are called; yet, notwithſtanding 


theſe are kept in conſtant pay, and may be ſuppoſed to augment the num - 
der of dire as t 3 af of them hereditary enemies to the Turks, 
they are not conſidered as being of much importance in the real ſafeguard 
defence of the government. The method therefore that is obſerved, 


nn keeping this large and populous kingdom in obedience, is not ſo much 


by force of arms, as by diligently obſerving the old political maxim, 
« Divide and command,” For the provincial. Viceroys are very watchful 
over the motions of the Arabian tribes, who are in their ſeveral diſtricts 
and juriſdictions; and as theſe are engaged in continual jealouſies and diſ- 
putes with one another, the Deys have nothing more to do than to keep 
up their ferment, and at proper times diſcover or invent new matter 


ot diſcord. and contention, There are a great many Arabian and African 


tribes, who, in caſe their neighbours ſhould obſerve a neutrality, would be 


too hard for the whole army of Algiers, notwithſtanding every Turk values 


himſelf on being a match for . twenty Arabs, + Whenever, therefore, 
there is any miſunderſtanding of this kind, the Viceroy employs one tribe 
"againſt another, and, if the quarrel prove equal, a few Turks, ſeaſonably 


Princes, and by drawing on afterwards one family to fight againſt another, 


theſe four or five thouland Turks maintain their ground againſt all oppo- 


. nd; 5 ode. > | 
PNS Av HABTTSs.] The greateſt part of the Mooriſh women 
would” be reckoned beauties even in Great Britain. Their children cer- 
_ tainly have the fineſt complexions of any nation in the world. The boys, 

indeed, by wearing only the Tiara, are expoled ſo much to the ſun, that they 
quickly 'attain the fwarthineſs of the Arabs ; but the girls, by keeping 
wore at home, preſerve their beauty till they are thirty, at which age they 
are uſpally paſt child-bearing. Ir ſometimes happens that one of their 
girls is a mother and grandmother long before that time. 


The Arab women make the cloathing and furniture for the family, par- 
ticularly the hykes, or woollen blankets ; and the webs of goats hair for 


their tents. | Fw 2 
The burnooſe, which is a cloke or mantle, is alſo made by thoſe females. 
Many of the Arabs go bareheaded, and bind their temples with a narrow 
fillet, in order to prevent their hair from being troubleſome, The Moors 
and Turks, | and wealthier Arabs, however, wear caps or turbans. 


+ GBn1vs.]' No objection can be made againſt the natural parts and abi- 
lities of theſe people, which are certainly fubtile and ingenious. Yet they 
want time, application, and encouragement, to cultivate and improve 
TRIS 2d 5p 746355 | 

Few perſons here will either admit of advice or-medicine, as they are ſtridt 
believers in abſolute predeſtination. Some of them, indeed, who are lefs 
ſuperſtitious, prevent the aſſiſtance of both, by their ill conduct and ma- 
nagement, and put implicit confidence in the ſtrength of nature, or elſe 
in Magareach, as they call charms and inchantments. 


Neither numerical arithmetic, nor algebra, are known. in N degenerate 


hn, to one perion in twenty thouſand, among the Arabians. Theſe 


thrown in, will be more than a balance for the en: my. By thus continu · 
ally fomenting the diviſions, which always ſubſiſt among the Arabian 
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heſe people follow no regular trade or employment. Their lives are 
one ——— of adleneſs or . When no paſtime calls 
them abroad, they do nothing all day but loiter at home, ſmoke their pipe, 
and repoſe: themſelves under ſome neighbouring ſhade, They have no 
reliſh Be domeſtic pleaſures, and are rarely know to converſe with their 


wives, or to amuſe themſelves with their children. They value themſelves 
above all things in their horſes, and place their higheſt fatisfaction-in theſe 


* 


animals. 


AD 


8 REVOLUTIONSGSANDYMEMORABLE EVENTS. 


LGIERS, Tunis, and Tripoli, underwent the ſame revolutions which 
Morocco did. They were firſt ſubdued by the Carthaginians, after- 
wards by the Romans, and then by the Vandals. At length they were 
reſtored to the Roman empire again; but then they were ſoon conquered 
by the Saracens, and afterwards by the Turks, who founded the three 
kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, whole Deys are Sovercigns, of 
theſe territories at the preſent period. To report what has already been 
related in the hiſtory. of the revolutions of Morocco is unneceflary, It 
may not, however, be improper to add, that the year 1784 was remark- 
able at Algiers for a contpiracy, which was ſoon quelled, and for two 
attacks made againſt it by the Spaniards, in conſequence of their having 
ſuffered conſiderable damages from the Algerine corſairs. 1. bas 
Theſe two attempts proved both unſucceſsful. The ſecond was the 
moſt conſiderable. In it the Spaniards were aſſiſted by four ſhips of the 
lue, with a proportionable number of frigates and gallies from Malta and 
Naples. The combined armament, confiſting of 130 veſſels, carrying 82 
pieces of cannon, and 147 men, failed from Carthagena on the 28th ef june, 
under the command of Don Antonio Barcelo. This fleet had on board 
12,000 bombs, 30,000 bullets, and So, ooo quittals of powder, beudes 


an image of the Holy Virgin, a plenary indulgence, and the pontifical 


benediction ti articu/o mortis, which Don Antonio Barcelo had obtained 
from the Pope for all who ſhould fight under his command. A iquadron 
of Portugueſe joined him at fea. What, devotional preparations the 
Algerines had made for his reception we are not informed; but they had 
converted ſeven of their gallies into bombardiers, erected new batteries on 
the advanced moles, ſecured the weakeſt parts of the town by various en- 
trenchments, and provided fixty gun-boats, which were of, ignal ſervice 
in repelling the enemy. On the gth of July the Spaniards atrived ih the 
bay, and made their firſt attempt on the 12th, Between this and the 
21ſt they renewed the attack eight ſeveral times, and as often 1etired 
with loſs, being always oppoſed with greater vigour and a greater number 
of gun · boats. On the night of the 21ſt a council of war was held, the 
reſult of which was, that their ſtock of ammunition. and proviſions 
being nearly expended,” the numbers and confidence of the enen gaily 


increaſing, it was judged: expedient to abandon the enterprize. Frepara- 


tions for ſailing were accordingly made; but the badneſs of the weather 
obliged them to cut their cables on the 2 d, and ſteer for Carthagena, 
leaving upwards of 100 anchors behind them. By letters from Algiers, 
it appears that only four tells fell into the town, and theſe did no 
material damage. The aft attack was deſperate on both ſides. In it the 
Algerines were ſeen with aſtoniſhing boldneſs purtuing the Spaniſh tloops 
. within muſket-ſhot of their large ſhips. In order to preſerve the ſtrangers 


in his intereſt, the Bey took care to ſecure them from the rage of the 
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le, by poſting coo janiſſaries in the villages and gardens to which the 

Franks F 2 Gia orders to hang up, — any proceſs, v ho- 

ever ſhould offer them the leaſt violence. Great hopes were entertained of 1 

this expedition, and various reaſons are aſſigned for its miſcarriage. The | 

moſt obvious feems — * the natural ſtrength of the place, the valour 

of the defenders, and the diligence they had exerted in preparing for the 
attack, of which they were ſo fully apprized. 4 11 4. | 


TAME SIS 
| Stryuariox HIS kingdom is fituated between thirty and thirty. 
| and EXT ENT. 1 ſeven degrees of North latitude, extending about four 
. dundred and twenty miles; and between fix and 
eleven degrees of Eaſt longitude, about two hundred and fifty miles. 


| BounDaR 188.] It is bounded by the Mediterranean on the Nerth ; by 
the ſame ſea, and by Tripoli, on the Eaſt ; by Mount Atlas on the South; 


and by Algiers on the Weſt. 

FP Diviſions. E: Provinces. Chief Towns. 

North diviſion Tunis =" f Contage., 

South diviſion Izugia — — Teſcars. 2 


MounrAlxs.] Some branches of mount Atlas run through this 
River $.] The rivers are, I. Guadalbarrhar, which has been already 


mentioned: II. That of the Capes at Capitla. III. Megarada, which 
diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, near the iſland of Goletta. 
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Bars and Carss.] The chief bays are thoſe of the ancient Carthage, 
the bay or lake of Tunis, and the gulph of Sidra. | 
1he chief capes are thoſe of Biicerta, Carthage, Bona, Mezurat, and 


Sort., Propuce, and AvTMAISs. ] It is generally a very barren ſoil; 
but there are ſome fruitful vallies, which produce corn, oil, and grapes; 
and no country is more proper for ſilk, as they abound in mulberry-rcrecs- 
Among their animals, they have a prodigious number of camels and fine 
horſes. : b | 
 ManvgacruRes AND Tzarfric.] They encourage ſcarcely any manu- 
factures, but ſupply themſelves with whatever neceſſaries they may want, 
chiefly by their piracies, and by robbing the uofortunate merchants, who 
happen to fall into their hands. The Europeans, with whom they are at 
peace, import from unis corn, oil, wool, ſoap, dates, oſtrich feathers, 
and ſkins ; but the people of Tunis get more by the labour or ranſom bo 
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are very numerous at 'Tunis, have a great ſhare of the trade. 
The city of Tunis, the capital, is ſituated in a fine plain, near the banks 


rope, and is about thirty miles South of the ruins of Carthage. It is ſur» 
rounded by an antique wall and towers, about three miles in circumference. 
The bagnios in this city are the moſt elegant and commodious of their 
buildings. It muſt be vaſtly populous, if as a late traveller relates to be 
true, that there are no leſs than 15,000 licenſed harlots, exclufive of the 
concubines of the inhabitants, in Tunis. 1 
Among the ruins of Carthage, there ſtill remain ſome of thoſe ſpacious 
ciſterus, or reſervoirs for water, which uſed to be ſupplied by arched 
aqueducts, through which it was conveyed out of the country above thirty 
miles. Part of theſe aqueducts are ſtill remaining, and are thirty-five 
feet high. The city ſtood on a peninſula, on an elevated fituation, and 


therefore was very eaſily fortified ; but, as there is no freſh water near it, 


the inhabitants were at the immenſe expence of bringing water to it. 

There is ſtill remaining, in the kingdom of Tunis, about fifty miles 
South of the capital, a Roman amphitheatre, of which four parts in five 
| are ſtill entire. It is of an oval figure, three ſtories high, and would con- 
y tain 30,000 ſpectators. RY 

The government of the kingdom of Tunis is exactly the fame with that 
of Algiers; only here the Grand Signior ſtill has a Baſhaw, who is ſome 
check upon the Dey or Sovereign, and has a ſmall tribute paid him. Their 
religion and cuſtoms being the ſame as in Algiers, there is no neceſſity 


oe. Bt... 


53 of repeating what has already been written on theſe ſubjects. 

us | + oe, | | | 

' TRIPOLI incLupinG B AR CA. 

dy 3 „„ 16 I 

ich | | 
SITUATION Etween thirty and thirty-four degrees of North latitude, 
and Er B about two hundred and forty miles; and between ten 

ge, and thirty degrees of Eaſt longitude, about one thouſand - 

; miles. | 
an | 


 Boyxnnarres.] Bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, on the North; by 
Egypt on the Eaſt; by Nubia, and the unknown parts of Africa, on the 
South; and by Tunis, on the Welt, | | 


Diviſions. | \ » Provinces, Chief Towns. 
Weſtern diviſion Tripoli Proper Tripoli. e 
aſtern diviſion . Barca deſert Docra. 


MounTains, Rivers, Aub Climate.) The branches of Mount Atlas 
extend to this country, but there are no rivers of any note. 


the ſame in Tripoli Proper, as in in cate only here the Grand Signiot 
t 


a Baſhaw, who collects an annua rt 
| - ä nenn 


the ſlaves, which they take, than by any other article. The Jews, who 


of a ſpacious lake. It lies almoſt oppoſite to the iſland of Sicily in Eu- 
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The climate, the people, their government, religion, and cuſtems, are 


ribute, but he has nothing to do in 
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Moors and Arabs under their juriſdiction, - 


| Sorx. Ax D PRODUCE.) Their country is one of the richeſt in Barbary. 
The vallies produce corn, grapes, olives, filk, and all kind of fruit and 

lants peculiar to a warm climate, where the land is cultivated. The ex- 
tenſive deſert of Barca, the ancient Cyrene, which now entirely a deſert, 


has ſcarcely a town or cultivated ſpot of ground in it. 


Mops or Live.] The people of Tripoli, like thoſe of Algiers and 
Tunis, are an abandoned race, and are either pirates, or banditti. They 
are the very refuſe of Turkey, and conſiſt for the moſt part of men who 
have been forced to leave their feveral countries in order to avoid the 
They differ in no reſpect from the 


Turks of Algiers and Tunis, only they are not ſo powerful as the Al. 


puniſhment due to their crimes. 


gerines. 


His ron v.] In this place, ſome account of the riſe and eſtabliſhment of 
theſe piratical kingdoms of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, on the coaſt of 
Barbary, may naturally be expected. The narrow limits of this work will 
not allow room for a full account; the reader, therefore, muſt be con- 


tented wit h the following epitome. 


I be Moors of Spain - were diſpoſſeſſed of their country after the loſs 
of Granada,, about the year 1492, when Ferdinand and Iſabella were ſeated 
upon the throne of Spain. They were then obliged to renounce their 
religion, or to tranſport themſelves to the coaſt of Barbary, Many of 
them preferred going into exile; but, in order to revenge themſelves 
on the e and ſupply the neceſſaries of life, as they had loſt all 

eons, they confederated with the Mahometan princes on the 
coaſt of Barbary. Little fleets of cruizing veſſels were ſoon fitted out, and 
they took all the Spanith merchant-{hips which they met with at ſea, and, 
being well acquainfed with the country, they landed In Spain, and car- 


their poſſe 


ried away multitudes of Spaniards, and made faves of them. 


The Spaniards, in conſequence of theſe attacks, aſſembled a fleet of men 

of war, and invaded Barbary. They ſoon took Oran, and many other 
places on the coaſt of Algiers, and ſcemed to threaten the entire conqueſt 
of that country. In this diſtreſs, the African Princes made application to 
that famous Turkiſh rover Barbaroſſa, and entreated his aſſiſtance againſt 
the Chriſtians, which was very readily granted, He bad no ſooner, how- 
ever, repulſed their enemies, than he ulurped the government of Algicrs, and 
treated the people who invited him as flaves. In the tame manner his brother 
Heyradin Barbaroſſa afterwards acted towards the people of Tunis; and 4 
third brother obtained the government of Tripoli, In all theſe uturpations, 
they were ſupported by the Grand Signior, who claimed the ſoverc:yuty of 
the whole coaſt, and for ſome time they were efteemec ſubjects of Turkey, 
and governed by Turkiſn Baſhaws, or Viceroys. Each of theſe ſtates, 
however, or rather the military men, at length took upon themſelves the 
election of a ſovereign out of their own body, and they toon reydered them- 
| felves independent of the Turkiſh, empire. The Grand Signior now baz 
nat ſo much as a Baſhaw, or an Officer, at Algiers; but the Dey acts as at 
abſolute Prince, only he is liable to be depoſed by the ſoldiers v bo ad. 
vanced him. Theſe ſtates ſtill continue to rey upon the Spauiards, and 


have never been at peace with them ſince the loſs of Granada, 


. appointing the Dey or Sovereign, who is choſen by the Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
and depoſed by them whenever they do not approve. his adminiſtration, 
The Turkiſh. ſoldiers that govern this extenſive country are not more than 
three or four thouſand, though they have a great many hundred thouſand 
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N rizes alſo of all other Chriſtian ſhips that have Spaniſh goods or paſ- | 
. ſengers on board, and indeed capture the veſſels of every nation, with 
1 | which they are at variance. The Spaniards attempt repriſals; but their at- i 
d | tacks as yet on Algiers have not been ſucceſs ful. ns 
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ZOCOTRA. Zocotra is fituated in the Indian ocean, E. lon. 53. N. 
lat. 12. 30 lea Eaſt of Cape Gadefoi, on the continent of Africa, It 
is about 80 miles long and 54 broad, and has two tolerably good harbours 
in it, into which ſhips ſometimes put when they loſe their paſlage to India. | 
It is a plentiful country, and attords ſuch fruits and plants as are uſually | 
found within the tropics. In it alſo grow frankincenie, gum-tragant, and 
aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans of an Arabian deſcent, and have | 
their Sheik, who is moſt probably tributary to the Porte. | 


- BABELMANDEL, The iſland of Babelmandel is ſituate in F. lon. 44. 
30. N. lat. 12. It commands the ſtreight of about eight miles broad at 
the entrance of the Red ſea, and preſerves the communication between ] 
| Ethiopia and Arabia, On this account, it was formerly a ſubject of furi- 5 
dous contention between the Ethiopians and Arabians. It is otherwiſe of 

very little value, as it is a barren and ſandy ſpot of earth, not five miles ; 
round. It has indeed loſt all its importance, fince the Europeans diſcovered 
the paſſage to India, | | 1 8 5 0 


COMORRA, Comorra iflands are ſituate between 41 and 46 deg. E. 
lort, and between 10 and 14 S. lat. They are equally diſtant from Mada- n 


gaſcar, and from the continent ef Africa. Joanna is the chief of them, Y 
and is zo miles long and 15 broad. It affords plenty of proviſions, and 8 
ſuch fruits as are produced between the tropics. Eaſt- India ſhips, bound 
1 to Bombay, uſually touch at this place, for refreſhments. The people are th 
| negroes of the Mahometan religion, and entertain our ſeamen with great It 
l humanity and hoſpitality. - | 1 EE, | | 2 
= MAURITIUS. Maurice, or Mauritius iſland, is ſituate E. len. 56. 8. di 
= lat. 20. in the Indian ocean, about 400 miles E. of Madagaſcar. It was ha 
ſubject tothe Dutch, who named it Maurice, in honour of their Stadtholder; th 
1 | but the French have given it the name of the ISLE of FRANCE. It is of all 
11 an oval form, and is about 150 miles in circumference. The country is W. 
14 mountainous, well cloathed with good timber of ſeveral forts, with ſeveral we 
2 rivulets, running down from the mountains. The Dutch erected faw- of 
44 mills upon it, and from it ſupphed the ſettlements in India with plank, Er 
4 This iſland was of great uſe to the Hollanders before they poſſeſſed the 17 
4 Cape, as they had no other place to furniſh them with refreſhments be- wh 
li tween Europe and India. „%%% ot $ 
| | BOURBON. Bourbon, or Maſcarenha's ifle, is ſituated in E. lon. 54. = 
; 8. lat. 21. ear three hundred miles Eaſt of Madagaſcar. It is about f 
11 ninety miles round, covered with a variety of hills and vallies, woods and wh 
144 champaign, and was called the Ex LISA Fox Est by Captain Caſtleton, who the 
"1 : viſited it in the year 1613. The Engliſh did not think proper to plant it; web 
4 which induced the French to ſettle in it, in the year 1672. It ſerves them anc 
| for a place of refreſhment, in their voyages to India; but there are no good 8 
+44 harbours in the iſland, There is plenty of freſh water, ' fiſh, and game. 8 
we Though the climate is extremely hot, the dir is wholeſome, but the place oce: 
wy is ſubject to frequent hurricanes. © 1 Ts con 
71 The French have built a few towns in this iſland, and ſtocked the coun- is 2 
11 try with beeves, hogs, and goats. They. have alio planted in it moſt of mile 
4 the Oriental trees and ſhrubs; and, it is ſaid; have in general ſucceeded is d. 
144 with the ſpices. They carry on a considerable trade with Madagaſcar. A. 
ih The affairs of the iſland are under the direction of a Governor. rf abo 
1 J) 83 ; . pt nn» 2 3 5 ä hav 
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MADAGASCAR, Madagafcar is ſituated in the Indian ocean, between 


43 and 51 deg. E. lon. and between 22 and 26 8. lat, It is three hundred 
miles South-Eaſt of the continent of Africa, and is near a thouſand miles 


long from North to South, and generally between two and' three hundred 
miles broad. The ſea rolls rapidly, and is exceedingly rough, between the 
iſland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope. All European ſhips, 
however, ſail through it, unleſs they are prevented by ſtorm. 

Madagaſcar is a pleaſant and a 'fruitful country, It abounds in corn, 
cattle, and moſt of the neceſſaries and conveniences of life; and affords an 
agreeable variety of hills and vallies, woods aad champaign, well watered 
with rivers. It has not, however, any merchandize that will induce the 
Europeans to ſettle colonies here; Trading ſhips, indeed, furniſh themſelves 
withnegro flaves, and ſome ivory, at Madagaſcar. 

The people are of different complexions, and different religions. There 
is a tawny race of Arabians, who are Mahometans. The negroes are 
ey Pagans. The ifland is divided into a multitude of little king- 

oms and ſtates, of which none are very powerful. 
From the ceremonies and traditions, very like the Jewiſh, obſerved by 


many of the natives, it is imagined that they are deſcended from ſome Jews, 


who may have formerly ſettled here; but at what time, and on what oc» 
caſion, is not conjeftured. | ZE] : 

An Engliſh pirate, named Avery, made the North part of this iſtand 
the ſituation for his piratical fleet, with which he infeſted the Indian ſeas. 
It was conjectured in England, that he deſigned to uſurp the ſovereignty 
of that part of the iſland ; on which, in the year 1699, Commodore 


Warren was fent with five men of war to Madagaſcar, to endeavour to 


diſpoſſeſs him. He maintained his poſt, however; and the Commodore, 
having viſited India afterwards, returned to Europe without affecting any 
thing. He publiſhed a proclamation, indeed, containing a pardon for 
all that woulT deſert Avery; but not a man left him, as their Commander 
was excepted in the Amneſty. Theſe pirates, having amaſſed a prodigious 
wealth, divided the ſpoil, and diſperſed into various countries. Two 
of them were taken at Malacca ſome time afterwerds, and brought to 
England in the ſame ſhip in which Mr. Salmon returned from India, in 
1501 ;. but what became of their commander Avery was a circumſtance 
which never reached Europe. 

Another Engliſh pirate, Plantain, ſettled here before the year 1740 ; 
and by ſometimes taking part with one Chief, and ſometimes with anather, 
he made himſelf conſiderable among the natives, till every one of his 


white crew began to affect the ſtate of nobility. The poor Captain was 


then left to take care of himſelf, and ventured to ſea, in an open ſboat, 
with one aſſociate. He landed at length on the Malabar coaſt of India, 
and entered into the ſervice of a piratical prince called Angria, whole fleet 
was deſtroyed by Admiral Watſon in the war before the laſt. | 


ST. HELENA. The iſland of St. Helena is ſituated in the Atlantic 


| veean, W. lon. 6-30. S. lat. 16. It is twelve hundred miles Weſt of the 


continent of Africa, and eighteen hundred Eaſt of South America, Ts 
is a rock in the middle of the ocean, very high and ſteep, about _ 
miles in circumference, and only acceſſible at Chapel Valley Bay, whic 


is defended by batteries of guns. A foot of good earth covers the top of 


it, and produces corn, grapes, and all fruits uſual in this climate. They 
abound alfo in cattle; — „ and fowls; but they are unfortunate in 
having a multitude of rats in the Wood, "wived devour all the corn, almoſt 
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as ſoon as it is ſown, and burrow into the rock, ſo that it is impoſſible to 
deſtroy them. The flour, which they ule, is imported from England ; but 
they generally eat yams and potatoes inſtead of »bread. » 
| Fhere are about two hundred families in this iſland, moſt af whom 
are the children of the Engliſh, who planted it. Their complexions are 
as good as thoſe of the. natives of Europe, though they lie ia ſo warm a 

latitude. This may be aſcribed to the trade winds conſtantly blowing 


. over them, and the ſea, which ſo cloſely ſurrounds the iſland, and renders | 
it conitantly cool. N Ran | | } 
— Here the Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhips take in water and freſh proviſions in "I 
their way home. The ifland is ſo very ſmall, and the wind ſo much I 
againit them, when they are outward-bound, that they very ſeldom can t 

viſit it; for if a ſhip over-ſhoots the iſlands, and falls to leeward, it is very 
difficult to recover the landing-place. eee. | 
St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcorered by the Portugueſe, on the fl 
feſtival of the Empreis Helena, the mother of the Emperor, Conſtantine 6 
the Great, from whom it was named. it does not appear, that the Portu- i 
guele ever planted it; for the Engliſh Eaſt India Company poſſeſſed them- b 
Jelves of it in 1600, and held it till they were ſurprized by the Dutch I 
in 1673; from whom, however, it was taken by Captain Munday in 8 
the following year, and then reſtored to the Company by King Charles « 
the ſecond. „ Hem eee th 
1 The affairs of the Company are managed here by a governor, deputy th 

=_ governor, and ſtore-keeper, + | $4 

ASCENSION. . The ifland of Aſcenſion is. ſituated in 17 degrees W. ſe 
lon. and 7. S. lat. 600 miles North-Weſt of St. Helena. It is about 10 
twenty miles round, and is uninhabited ; but the Eaſt-India ſhips uſually hi 
| touch at it, to furniſh themſelves with turtles and tortoiſes, which are very 2 
| plentiful, and vaſtly large, as ſome of them weigh above an hundred 10 
7 pounds apiectce. | 5 | fift 
1 S8T. MATTHEW. The iſland of St. Matthew lies in 9 degrees W. Ca 
Ion. and 2-30. S. lat. 700 miles South of Cape Palmas. ; | 
1 | - ST. THOMAS, is ſituate under the equator, in eight degrees E. lon, 2 
NABOà, is ſituated near the coaſt of Loango, E. lon. 8-30. S. lat. 1. anr 
| | 5 PRINCES ISLAND, on the ſame coat, E. Ion. g. N. lat. 1. 4 
5 FERNANDO PO, is ſituated in E. Ion. 10. N. lat. 3. near the mouth of f 
if the river Cameron. N D „ Car 
| Theſe five {mall iſlands belong to the Portugueſe, and furniſh veſſels von 
« with freſh water and, provitions as they paſs by them; but they are not ber 
' conſiderable on any other account. . 18 5 | Fi 
i] | e | | 11 05 
il "CAPE VERD ISLANDS, The iflands of Cape Verd were ſo called It 5 
" from a cape of that name, on the African coaſt, near the River Gambia, heig 
i oppoſite to which they lie, at the diſtance of about three hundred miles the 
1 between 23 and 26 W. lon, and between 15 aud 18 N. lat. Many of melt 
1 them are only barren rocks. The chief are St. Jago, Bravo, Fuego, Mayo, tow! 
Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Santa Cruz, and a ba 
St. Antonio. | 17 | we T 
ST. Jaco, the largeſt, is about one hundred and fifty miles in circum- R = 


, ference, a mountainous and rocky country, but has ſome fruitful yallies in 
| Wc | it, 


. Ft ar 
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it, which” produce Indian corn, cocoa-riuts, oranges, and other tropical" 
fruits. They have alſo plenty of roots and garden- ſtuff, hogs ard poultry, 
and ſome very curious green monkies with black faces. ; 

Outward- bound Eaſt-Indiamen furniſh themſelves with water and pro- 
viſions at this iſland. 155 al 1 | 


The iſland of Fo Eco is a volcano. SAL, and ſome other iſlands, make 


great quantities of ſalt. They are ſubject to Portugal, and awe by 
ele: 


Portugueſe and negroes, but the negroes are the moſt numerous, 


| iſlands were diſcovered by Antonio Noel, a Geonele, in the ſervice of: 


Portugal, in the year 1460, and are twenty in number, though many of 
them are not worthy of notice. 5 


GOREE. is an iſland of about two miles in circuit, lying within cannon 


ſhot of the Cape de Verd. It is a barren ſpot, but conſiderable for its 


convenient ſituation for trade; and was ſo named by the Dutch from an 
ifland and town in Holland. It has, within theſe laſt hundred years, 
been alternately poſſeſſed by the Dutch, Engliſh, Dutch, and French. In 
1759 Commodore Keppel found it an eaſy conqueſt from the French, as 
Senegal had been taken the year before by N Marſh. It was reſtored 
to the French at the peace of 1763. In the 

the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and was again given back to the French by 
the treaty of peace in 1783. | | 


CANARIES. The Canaries, antiently called the Fortunate iſlands, are 
ſeven in number. They are ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 12 
and 19 degrees W. lon. and between 27 and 29 N. lat. and about one 
hundred and fifty miles 8. W. of Morocco in Africa. The chief ifland, 


called the G AND Canary, which communicates its name to the reſt, is 


ſituated between 27 and 28 degrees N. lat. and is about one hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference, | 0 
Their particular names are Palma, Hero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand 
Canaria, Fuertuventura, and Langarote. 7 
Theſe iſlands enjoy a pure temperate air, and abound. in the moſt: de- 


ücious fruits, eſpecially grapes, which produce the rich wines that obtain 


the name of Canary. Of theſe no leis than ten thouſand hogſheads are 
annually exported to England, in the time of peace. They alſo abound in 
thoſe beautiful little birds, which are now ſo uncommon, and ſo much 


- admired in Enrope. | + Tug 
TENER1FF, the largeſt of the Canary iflands, next to that of the Grand 


Canary, is about one hundred and twenty miles round, It is a fruitful 
country, abounding in corn, wine, and oil; though it is rather incum- 


bered with mountains, of which the moſt remarkable is that called the 


Pico or Peak. This is one of the higheſt mountains in the world, in the 
form of a ſugar-loaf, and may be ſeen at above an hundred miles diſtance. 
It is about fifteen miles in circumference, three miles in perpendicular 
height. It is a volcano, and frequently occaſions earthquakes ; and, in 
the year 1704, there happengd a dreadful erruption of ſulphur and 
melted ore, which ran down like a river, and deſtroyed ſeveral confiderable 
towns, and ruined the richeſt lands in the ifland, and converted. them into 
a barren deſert, f | | | 
Theſe iſlands are at preſent ſubject to the Spaniards. They were, it 
is ſaid, firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians ; but, when the 
Romans deſtroyed that ſtate, they put a ſtop to the navigation, eſpecially 
: | ON 


aſt war, it again came into 
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an the Weſt coaſts of Africa: ſo that theſe illands afterwards lay concealed 
from the reſt of the world for many ages. They were again diſcovered by 


the Spaniards, in the year 1495, who found theſe iſlands peopled with a na- 


tion whoſe language none of the natives of the continent underſtood, Nor 
could they, when they had learned Spaniſh enough to be underſtood, give any 
account of their anceſtors, or tell trom what country they came. Though 


they reſembled the natives of the North of Africa in their ſtature and 


complexion, they retained none of their cuſtoms, they were maſters of no 

ſcience, and did not know that there was any country in the world befides 

that in which they lived, e 3 5 
MAD EIR AS. The Madeira iſlands are ſituated in 16 degreee Weſt longi- 


tude, and between 32 and 33 degrees of North latitude, about 100 miles 
North of the Canaries, and as many Weſt of Sallee in Morocco. They are 


three in number. The largeſt was called Madeira, or rather Mattera, on ac- 


count of its being covered almoſt with wood. It is about 120 miles in cir- 
cumference, conſiſting of little hills and fruitful vallies, well watered with 
rivulets, and abounding in thoſe grapes which produce the Madeira 
wine, of which they export ſeveral thouſand hogſheads annually to the 
Weſt Indies. This wine endures a hot climate better than any other; and, 
indeed, improves in hot weather. They make ſeveral forts of wine in 


this iſland, and particularly malmſy and tent, both of which are very rich 
and luſcious. | | 


The chief town is Fonchial, which is handſomely built and popujous, 
ſanding in a valley at the foot of a hill, and open to a large bay lying 
in the. South-Eaſt part of the ifland. A pretty good wall, well furniſhed 


with cannon, is a defence to the town from ſhipping. But it is an inſecure 


bay, and there is a difficulty of landing, from the conſtant furf which 


beats againſt the ſhore, 


The climate is more temperate here than at the Canaries, but not ſo 


pure; nor is there the ſame plenty of corn or fruit. It is ſaid no veno- 


mous animal can live here. | 
The Portugueſe firſt planted theſe iſlands in the year 1519, though, in- 


deed, others aſſert that an Engliſhman diſcovered them in 1344. The. 


Portugueſe, at any rate, were the earlier poſſeſſors, and ſtill keep them 
under their command : when they landed, they found almoſt the whole one 
thick foreſt, but by burning down the woods they rendered them exceed- 
ingly fruitful, and proper tor the cultivation of vines. They alſo produce 
ſugar, the moſt delisate fruits, and corn, honey, and wax. Their trees 
yield gums, maſtic, and dragons blood, and the inhabitants make the 


_ Aneft tweet-meat [marmalade and perfumed paſtes. in the world. Their 


ſugar, which ſmells of violets, is extremely beautiful. _, 

Of the two other iſlands, the one is called Porto Santo, which is eight 
miles in circumference, and is very fertile. The other is an inconſiderable 
and barren rock. | 1 


AZORES. The Azores lie in the ſame ocean with the Madeiras, and 
are ſubject to the ſame Prince; fo that they are introduced here, becauſe 
they were not treated on in the deſcription of Portugal. 4 

The Azores, denominated alſo the Lerceras, and Weſtern Iflands, 
are ſituated in the Atlantic ocean, between 25 and 32 deg. W. lon. and 
between 37 and 40 N. lat. goo miles Weſt of Portugal, and as many Eaſt 
of Newfoundland, lying almoſt in the midway — Europe and 

4 * | . St. 


al. a. Bro a >. 
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St. Michael's, the moſt Eaſterly iſland, is the largeſt of the Azores, 
being near 100 miles in circumference; a mountainous but fruitful country, 
abounding in corn, fruit, cattle, fiſh, and fowl. This iſland was twice 
invaded and plundered by the Engliſh, who got a conſiderable booty here 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


Tercera is eſteemed the chief iſland, on account of its having the beſt 


harbour, and a good town, called Angra, in which there is a church, and 

where the Governor of theſe iflands, as well as the Biſhop, reſides. This 

alſo is a mountainous country, but it has a great deal o d arable and 

re grounds, and is ſtocked with an excellent breed of cattle. Here 

the Portugueſe fleets conſtantly put in, when they are homeward-bound 
om Brafil, Africa, or the Eaſt-Indies, 


Theſe iflands are ſubject to earthquakes and inundations i from the 
{a3 and it is faid that no poiſonous creature can lire in them. 
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NATURAL AND POLITICAL. | 
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deduced, that any part of the new world, which is a name that 
has been applied to the continent of America and its iſlands, was 
known to the natives of Europe, Aſia, or Africa, previous to the diſ- 
covery of Columbus, in the latter part of the year 1492. It has been 


T 2 E are no traces in hiſtory, from which it can be fairly 


ſuggeſted, that Phoenician or Carthaginian ſhipping might have been driven 


by tempeſts on the American ſhores; and alſo, that a Britiſh fleet was, 


about five or tx hundred years ago, driven on theſe coaſts. But there is 


no certainty in theſe and other improbable ſtories, which ſeem to have 
been contrived chiefly to furniſh the new world with people from the ori- 
ginal ſtock of the old, however different the inhabitants of the one appear 
to any of the preſent natives of the other. In ſhort, the animals and vege- 
tables, in general, of America, vary in a more conſiderable degree from 
thoſe, of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, than can be ſuppoſed to have followed 
irom tranſplantation alone. | 2 

This vaſt continent extends from upwards of eighty degrees of North 


latitude to near fifty-eight degrees South, a length of between eight and 


nine thouſand geographical miles, but of very unequal, breadths, from 
about one hundred to near three thouſand miles. It is bounded: to the 
Northward by the ſeas about the North-pole ; on the South, by the Sou- 
thern ocean; on the Eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean, lying between the old and 
the new worlds; and on the Welt by the vaſt Pacific ocean, lying between 
Alia and America. | #4 n 
Geographers divide this extenſive continent into two parts, which th 


name North and South America. The latter, which has its limits well 


known, is the leſs; but how much the Southern part is exceeded by the 
Northern cannot be aſſerted, as the limits of the latter have never been 

aſcertainged. | „ od. es 
A piece of land, of about twenty-four degrees long, and in general 
about four degrecs broad, runmnpg in a Weiſt-North-Weſt poſition from 
South America, joins it to the North. Yet, at the North Weſtern extre- 
mity of South America, which is called the iſthmus of Parian, it * 
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ty miles in breadth. From the appearance of the ſeas and iſlands 
etween the oppolite coaſts of the two parts of the continent, it ſeems to 
have been ſhattered into its preſent formation by ſome violent commotion 
In this part of the terraqueous globe, and not improbably by an earth- 


| uake. hs - SES ö * 11 . 1188 
F In South America a range of exceeding high mountains, called the 
Andes or Cordeliers, run nearly North and South through the continent, 
Much nearer to the Pacific ocean than to the Atlantic. In ſome places 
"they do not lie one hundred miles from the former. In moſt parts of 
the range they extend in breadth above one hundred miles. Theſe 
mountains are reckoned to be the higheſt lands in the world, ſome of their 
ſummits being upwards of three miles above the level of the ſea, The 
neral ſurface, indeed, of the rounds out of which theſe vaſt eminences 

m to have ariſen, is very high. The mountains of America, ſays Dr. 
Robertſon, are much ſuperior in height to thoſe in the other diviſions of 
the globe. Even the plains of Quito, which may be conſidered as the 
baſe of the Andes, is elevated farther above the ſea than the top of the 
Pyrenees. . This ſtupendous ridge of the Andes, no leſs remarkable for 
extent than elevation, riſes in different places more than one-third above 
the Pike of Teneriff, the higheſt land in the ancient hemiſphere. - The 
Andes may literally be faid to hide their heads in the clouds; the ſtorms 
often roll, and the thunder burſts below their ſummits, which, though 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun, in the centre of the torrid zone, are 
covered with everlaſting ſnows. | ; 5 TRE RS 
To the height of theſe mountains it is owing, that part of the regions 
mctuded in this vaſt extent are agreeably cool, Thoſe, indeed, below 
them, in the neighbourhood of the ſea, are parched with heat; and in 
thoſe above them, on the contrary, near the ſummits of the hills, the cold 
piercing. At ſome periods of the year the guſts of wind are exceedingly 
ſtrong. Along the Andes there are many voleanos, and very frequently 
earthquakes in theſe parts have been terribly deſtructive. 

A multitude of rivers are formed in theſe mountains. Thoſe which run 
Weſtward, and deicend towards the Pacific ocean, are in general but ſmall, 
and navigable only for a few miles, which is bwing to their ſhort run and 
rapid courſe; while the others, which take their deſcent Eaſtward, run 
through a very extenſive tract of almoſt level country. In their wa 
they receive many other ſtreams, and become at length great rivers, and, 
through two of them, pour into the Atlantic ocean ſuch vaſt quantities of 
treſh water, that the peculiar faltneſs of the ſea is not perceptible till at 
me leagues diſtance in the ocean from the months of theſe rivers. One 
O them, called the Amazons, which empties itſelf into the ſea by ſeveral 
ſtreams, takes np an extent of near one hundred mites, and is reckoned 
the largeſt river in the world, It is ſaid to be navigable about thirteen 
hundred leagues, above its mouth. It is remarkable that this part of 
America is. in general, rendered very fruitfut- by-the great number of its 
ws The Rio de Ja Plata, and the Oronoquo, are alſo very conſider- 
Able rivers. | | | . 
The. vaſt continent of North America has in it ſome ranges of moun- 
fins, but of a much inferior height to thoſe in the Southern part. The 
ground near. the ſhores, on ſome parts of the Eaſtern tide, ſeems un- 
doubtedly to have been once covered by the ſea. At the diſtance, bovr- 
ever, of about one hundred, miles, there riſes, at the back of ſome of the 
Britim ſettlements, a range of pretty high land, called the Apalachian ar 
Alpeny mountains. The land within theſe eminences is ky 8 on a level 


with 


with their ſummits, and contains ſeveral freſh-water lakes, of which ſome 
2 over an extent of ſome hundred miles in length and breadth. From 
tmeſe immenſe lakes flows the vaſt river of St. Lawrence, which, after 
running ſeveral hundred miles in a North-Eaſt direction, empties itſelf 
- Into the gulph of St. Lawrence, which is a part of the Weſtern occan, | 
Another very large river, called the Miſfiſſipi, riſes in the country to the | 
WMeſt of theſe lakes. It runs from North to South, and falls into the 
Mexican Gulph, after a courſe, including its turning, of about four thou- | 
mund five hundred miles. In its progreſs it receives the vaſt tribute of the 
Illisois, the Miſames, the Ohio, and other great rivers, ſcarcely inferior 
do the Rhine, or the Danube. The Eaſtern fide of North America, beſides 
-- | _ the noble rivers Hudſon, Delawarre, Suſquehana, and Potowmack, fur- 
« _ © mithes others alſo of great depth, vaſt length, and excellent navigation, 
4 The ſoils and climates of a country, which extends ſo far on both fides 
of the equator, muſt neceſſarily be various. Nor can the productions be 
ppoſed to be leſs diſſimilar. The gold and filver of America has been 
- Futhcient to ſupply all Europe with thoſe valuable metals. This country 
-  alfo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſt, and other precious 
ones. Hence likewiſe are brought cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, 
+ brazils, fuſtic, pimento, lignum vitz, race, ginger, cocoa, ſugar, cotton, 
tobacco, banillas, red-wood, various balſams, jeſuits-bark, mechoacan, 
_ Gaffafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergris, and other 
woods, roots, and plants. Fruits alſo, in great. abundance, grow here 
wild, ſuch as pine-apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, ma- 
licatons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, culinary, and medicinal 
herbs. The ſoil indeed is o fertile, that many exotics flouriſh in it in as 
- _ great perfection as in the native ground. . 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


* 


E. from about twelve degrees of North latitude to about fifty. 
eight degrees of South latitude, about four thouſand two hundred 
miles; and between the longitudes of abont -——— and eighty-three 

Weſt, about two thouſand fix hundred miles. The mean breadth 


* 


z about fourteen hundred miles. 
© "BounDarits.] It is bounded on the North by the Caribbean, ſea ; on 
the Eaſt by the Atlantic ocean; on the South by the Southern ocean; and 
on the Weſt by the Pacific ocean. CR Eo: 


7 ! 


TL Xtends from about twelve degrees North latitude nearly to the North 
pole; and from about forty degrees of Weſt longitude, excluding 
Greenland, to about one hundred and forty degrees Wet. The limits 

ſiill remain unknown. V | 
» BounDARiEs.] It is bounded on the North by the ſeas about the North 
Pole; on the South by the gulph of Mexico, part of the Carribbean fea; 
bn the Eaſt by the Atlantic ocean; and on the Welt by the Northern part 

 _ ," of the Atlantic ocean, N ; . 
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1 A Very conſiderable part of the coaſt of America, and its neighboury* 


ing iſlands, has been diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Weſt-Indies. 
This appellation was given to-it probably on account of the riches, either 
found there, or ſu to be there, by ſome of the firſt adventurers, in 
order to diſtinguyh. it from what is now called Eaſt- India, but was 
formerly only ſtyled India, a country which has always been ſaid to 
abound in riches and with every ſpecies of luxury, RY 
The limits, in general, appropriated to the Weſt-Indies, extend from 


the equator to about thirty-one or thirty-two degrees of North latitude; 
and between the longitudes of about fifty and one hundred and five degrees 


Weſt of London, including the Northern coaſt of South America, the 
Southern coaſt of North America, the long iſthmus of land, called Mexico, 
or new Spain, which joins theſe continents, and all the iſlands lying in 
the ſea between the two continents, called the Carribbean ſea, and Gulph of 


* 
— 


ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY AND 
CONQUEST OF AMERICA. 


FH E trade carried on with the produce of the Southern parts of Affa, 
and particularly of India, towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
was chiefly engroſſed by the Venetians and Genoeſe. This was owing to 
their communication with the ports of the Levant. The riches and power, 
at which they had arrived in + rages of time, inſpired the Portugueſe with 
a defire of attempting to find the way to India by fea, and in hopes of ac- 


quiring ſome ſhare of the advantages ariſing from the lucrative commerce 


of this of the globe. This people, after having made ſome progreſs 
in —— the Wedeln eoaſt of Afiiea, were de ous of 
ſecuring this trade to themſelves, although they had no power to maintain 
the excluſive right to it. They then folicited the Pope's fpiritnal au- 
thority ; and, with the uſual ar.) of the Roman Pontiffs, they 
were, about the year 1442, inveſted with the nominal poſſeſſion of the 
trade, and of whatever elſe could be obtained of the natives, at their own 
retion. | MOON: + 
Before theſe people, however, had ſucceeded in the diſcovery of the 
route to India, a Genoeſe | pms, who was well acquainted with mari- 
time affairs, and with the ſtate of geography as far as it was then *known, 
and was alſo convinced of the ſpherical figure of the earth, imagined that 
there was more land on the earth's ſurface than was at that time known, 


Weſtern courſe. Chriſtopher Columbus, for that was his name, had alſo 
and confequently that there could remain only nine hours more between 
Europe and China, failing Weſtward, if it could be ſuppoſed that the 
hole ofgthat ſpace was ſea. He _ to find great part of it land, and 
therefore concluded, that it would be no very long voyage W 

rut? | : ndies 


and that a paſfage to the Indies might be diſcovered by a 54% e _ 
obſerved, that Marinus had placed China fifteen hours Eaft of Portugal, 


Third of Auguſt 1492, with a ſmall fleet indeed, but upon the moſt hazar. 


6 


— 
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Au E N 
Indies by the Weſt. He was miſtaken, indeed, in the calculation of tlie 
diſtanee between Europe and China, by the Weſt, almoſt two thirds, yet 


* 

1 

he was fo far in the right, that there was diſcoyered another continent a 
about three or four thouſand miles to the Weſt of the antient world. In this e 
4 

if 

8 


, 


opinion it is ſaid that he was confirmed by the journals and reports of 
forme mariners, who had been driven ſeveral hundred leagues to the Weſt- 
ward, and affirmed that they had ſeen land in ſome of their voyages. 
Ho far he was aſſiſted by the aſſertions of theſe ſailors cannot now be 
knn; but it is very certain, that he apprehended there was a very high 
probability of fucceſs or he would never have ventured to have croſſed that 
oceun, which was eſteemed at that time unknown and boundles. 
But, however ſanguine Columbus might be, it appears that the courts 
to which he applied for aſſiſtance in fitting him out treated the propoſal 
with the fame indifference, with which they uſually do other apparently 
romantic projects. He ſpent many years in negociating this affair. Firſt 
with his country Genoa, next with the French, then with the Engliſh, 
afterwards with the Portugueſe, and laſtly with Spain, where, after he had 
waited eight years, Queen Iſabella, by parting with her jewels,” raiſed a 
ſum to fit him out. Such was the vigour of mind, and ſpirit of this Queen, 
that ſhe pawned her ornaments, in order to promote the expedition, at a 
time in which the finances of Spain were eren impaired by the wars 
with the Moors, whom ſhe had juſt then conquered. © 
At length Columbus was commiſſioned to equip three ſmall ſhips, in 
the harbour of Palos in Andaluſia, and obtained a grant to be Admiral of 
the Weſtern ſeas, to diſpoſe of all governments and 'emplgyments on the 
continent-or New World, which it was hoped-would be difcobired. Beſides 
the revenues alſo uſually annexed to the poſts of Admiral and Viceroy, the 
tenths of all profits ariſing by future conqueſts of thoſe ſuppoſed countries 
were granted to him, with theſe commiſſions he ſet fail from.;Palos, the 


cat 
. 


ous enter prize, that had ever been undertaken by man. 
It has juſtly. been obſerved, by Dr. Robertſon, that the armament of 
Columbus was not ſuitable either to the dignity of the nation, by which it 
was equipped, or to the importance of the ſervice for which it was deſ- 
tined. It conſiſted of three veſſels; the largeſt, a ſhip of no confiderable 
burden, was commanded by, Columbus, as Admiral, who gave it the name 
of Santa Maria, out of reipect ter the Bleſſed Virgin, whom he honoured 
with kngular devotion. Of the ſecond, called the Puita, Martin Perizon was 
Captain, and his brother Francis, pilot. The third, named the Nigra, was 
under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. ILheſe two were light veſ- 
ſels, hardly ſuperior in burden or force to large boats. This ſquadron, it 
it merits the name, was victualled for twelve months, and had on boar 
ninety men, moſtl; ſailors,” together with a few adventurers, hO followed 
the fortune of Columbus, and ſome gentlemen of Iſabella's court, whom 
ſhe appointed to accompany him. Though the expence of the undertaking 
Was one of the circumitances which chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, 
and retarded ſo long the negaciation with Columbus, the ſum employel 

in fitting out this ſquadron did not exceed four thouſand pounds. 
On the twelfth of auguit, this licile fleet arrived at the Canaries, and 
on the firſt of September they agaur ſet tail to the weſtward. Before 
fourteen day's were palicd, tc men began to mutiny, as they were feartul 
that Columbus was leading them to cercain deſtruction. Hie, however, with 
difficulty, pacifisd them; a d aller great ſtruggles, he continued the 
voyage till the roth of October, hen they again began te confult about 
J | TD throwing 
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| throwing the Admiral overboardy) and then return without him to Europe. 


He had the good fortune to fee: a light on ſhore at ten that very night. 
and on the next day they made the land, which cireumſtance reconciled 
every body to him. He, indeed, was fo ſenſible of the danger he had 
eſcaped, that he riamed the iſland, which proved to be one of the Bahama 
iſlands, though it did not preſent him with the proſpect of any riches, 
K. ane 4 Ht i e l to: n eee 
As ſoon as the land was viſible, in the morning, the crew of the Pinta 
inſtantly began Je Drum, as an hymn of thankigiving to the Almighty. 
The other ſſiips joined them with tears of rapture, and in an eeſtacy con- 
gratulated one another. They next paid their tribute of gratitude to their 
commander, and, with feelings of ſelf- condemnation, mingled, with 1eve- 
rence; they beſought his pardon for their 49norance and obſtinacy, their 
intolence, and their incredulity.' gg lot 36 nin 
The boats were manned, and they rowed to the fhoreg Which was 
crouded by multitudes, with warlike muſic, and martial pomp. Columbus 
was the firſt Who landed. He was richly dreſſed, and armed with a 
drawn word. He then knelt down, and kified the long - expected land. 
His men followed the example, and they took poſſeiſion of the iſland for 
the crown of Leon and Caſtile, while the natives, awed with fear, kept at 


| wdiltance. At — their terrors were conquered, and they came to the 
C ” : 


Spaniards, and trafficked with them. 5 11000933 Wan 
Columbus then ſailed to the iſland of Cuba, and afterwards to Hiſpa- 
niola, where he erected a fort, in which he left forty men. On the 16th 
of January he ſailed for Europe, and arrived at the Azores, the i gth of 
February. He ſtill continued his voyage; on the 24th he was driven b a 
ſtorm into Liſbon; whence he went to t'alos, where he arrived on the x;th 
of March. Thus be performed the voyage to tlie New World, and back 
again, in ſeven months and eleven days. He was recerved by the court of 
Spain, with all the honours which were due to a man who had diſcoveted 
another 'eontments 1 yt 919g ng l Sn box Hark 
Soon after his arrival, the lives and properties of all the new- found 
8 were, with great piety and ſolemnity, conferred on the King of 
pain, by Cæſar Borgio, the Pope; a prieit of whom much has. been 
written, but very little which is to his credit. As foon as this piece of 
religious mummery was ended, the Viceròyſhip of that New World, and 
the iſlands Welt of the Azores and Cape Verd, was confirmed to Co- 
lumbus. His fleet was next ordered to be augmented to ſeventeen ſail, 
and fifteen hundred men, with whom he began his ſecond voyage, on the 
25th of September, 1403. He touched again at the Canaries, which he 
lett on the th of October, and arrived at Dominica, one of the Caribbee 
Hands, he 2d of November. Hence he ſaied to Marigalante, and next 
to Guadaloupe and Montſerrat, and afterwards to Porto-Rico, He ar- 
med at Hifpaniola the rzth of Navember, and found all the people, 
whom he lett in the fort, dead. They periſhed in ſome ſRirmiſhes in 
rhich they had engaged with the Indians, whom they had. groilly infulted 
and abuſed, as he was afterwards informed by ihe natives. 
In this voyage Columbus diſcovered gold ſands in Hiſpaniola, and 
therefore built 2 fort for their protection, and a town, to which he gave 
the name of Iſabella. He then ſailed to the Meſtward, along ihe coaſt of 
Cuba, and is ſaid to have reckoned in one day a hundred and-1ixty of the 
imall iſlands in thoſe ſeas. In this voyage Jamaica was diſcovered; 
but he gained little knowledge of r the produce of which he intended 
| K | 0 | to 
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to have carefully examined. He was ſo entangled with the number of 
lands, rocks, and ſhelves, in this then unknown ocean, that he reſolyed 
to return to Hiſpaniola, where he found that there had been an inſurrec- 
tion among the natives. He, however, ſubdued them, and impoſed a 
ribute on them, and built ſeveral fortreſſes in the iſland. boo 
After taking meſe meaſures he ſet fail tor Europe, on the 1oth of 
March, and arrived on the coaſt of Spain the gth of June; but, as he 
did not bring with him the mountains of gold which were expected, he 
was received rather cooly by the people of Spain. His return, however, | 
was neceflary ; for, though his firſt ſucceſs had changed the diffidence of the | 
| lic into admiration, envy ſoon ſupplied the place of wonder, and abuſe 4 
Was ſubſtitated for praiſe. His enemies reſolved, if poſſible, to accom- 
pliſh his ruin, and get all the ſprings of malice in motion. ' Subjects for 
accuſation are ſeldom difficu!t to be found againſt thoſe who are employed 
in the execution of extenſive and complicated plans. A ſpy was {et over 
his actions; and he began to think his return abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
os meet the objections of his enemies, as well as to oppoſe their calun- 
Nies. 8 2 at; | X © vt 4» 5 yy | 
Though his appearance at court, in ſome meaſure, reſtrained the au- 
dacious conduct of the diſcontents; yet he found that innumerable dit. 
* ficulties'were to be conquered, before he could hope: to be ſent out on 


® another expedition. | | $4.57 6 ; 12 f 
| At length his wiſhes were accompliſhed, and he ſet fail on his third 
- yoyage, ' which deſerves even more to be celebrated than the former, 
He weighed anchor on May the zoth, 1498, and touched at the Madeiras, 
the Canaries, and Cape de Verd Iilands. After leaving theſe, he was 
buried for a long time in a thick fog, and ſuffered innumerable incon- 
- venience from the heats and rains, between the tropics. A ſmart gale at 
laſt aroſe, and carried him to the weſtward for ſeventeen days, at the ex. 
f piration of which they ſaw land, which has fince been named Trinidad. This 
 2tland, and two others, they patled, and were ſurpriſed at the tumultuous 
| fate of the waves, occaſioned by a conflict between the tide of the ſea and 
the rapid current of the giver Oronoque. As ſoon as the Admiral diſco- 
vered that the water was freſh, he concluded that no ifland could ſuppl 
-fo vaſt a river, but that it muſt proceed from the continent, which had (6 
long been the darling object of his inveſtigation. After ſailing to the well 
ward, and finding that they continued to ſee land, he was ſatisfied with 
the truth of his conjecture; and as his men preſſed him warmly to return, 

he yielded to the entreaty, and ſet fail for Hiſpaniolaa. 
Hle arrived at St. Domingo, the capital, on the zoth of Auguſt, 1495 
where the Spaniards, whom he had left in the iſtand, were engaged in a 1. 
bellion againſt their Governor. He ſoon found means to recover his auth 
- rity in Hand ; but ſtill the malcontents repreſented his conduct u 
the court of Spain in ſuch a light, that a new Governor was appointed 

ho ſent Columbus in chains, like a criminal, to Europe. 
The chunt of Spain, almoſt as ſoon as he arrived, began to be ſenſil 
of the injuries which had been done the Admiral, and therefore reſto 
him to his former pat, aud equipped him out with another fleet. . 
lumbus accordingly began his fourth voyage on the gth of May, 17% 
He arrived at Martinico the 1 — of June, and in the latter end of i 
- month at St. Domingo, where he was not ſuffered to come on ſhore. » 
. conſequence of this retuſal, he immediately failed to Jamaica, and thei 
$6 Honduras, on the comment of Mexico, 
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In the courfe of this voyage, he ſuffered incredible hardfliips,. which he 
| bore with a degree of heroic fortitude, and at length arrived fafe in Spain. 
Here he had the mortification to find himſelf neglected, and his ſervices 
undervalued. He, therefore, retired to Valladolid, where he conſtantly 
kept the chains, with which he had been ſo unjuſtly loaded, in his cham# 
ber; and ſo ſtrong a feeling had he of the indignities to which he had. 
been expoſed, that he ordered them to be buried in his grave. In this re- 
tirement he ended a life of hazard and labour on the 2oth of May, 1 cob. 
The court of Spain, bowever, were-ſo juſt to his memory, that 


inſcription : | | 

"GOL UMEUS” 3 

HAS GIVEN A NEW WORLD TO 
CASTILE AND LEON. | 


, 


buried him wagnitcently in the eathedral of Saile, and ereXted a to 
over him with thi eee 


Tue ſueceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola endeavoured to a- 
eompliſh by ſeverity and cruelty what Columbus had done by good ſenſe 
and gentle uſage. The avarice of the Spaniards hurried them into acts of 
the molt ſhocking barbarity ; and the poor natives were plundered, driven 
naked to the woods, and barbarouſly butchered. © 

The diſcoveries of other navigators now deſerve attention. Americus 
Veſputius, a Florentine, in the hfe-time of Columbus, was employed 
by the Spaniards, in the year 1497, to make further diſcoveries. - He 
touched at the Canaries, and, having. failed a thouſand leagues to the 
South-Weſt, arrived at a country, in nxteen degrees North latitude; which 
has been ſuppoſed to have been one of the Caribbee iſlands. He -then - 
continued his courſe nine hundred leagues! further Weſt, and arrived at a 
ny under the tropic of Cancer, which muſt have been ſome part of 

* ee ee ©, 

He made another voyage the following year, 1498, in the ſervice of 
Spain, and, failing South-Weſt, paſſed the equator ; after which he 
_—_ at a country, in five degrees South latitude, which muſt have been 

Emanuel, King of Portugal, afterwards employed Americus Veſputius 
in his ſervice. He then departed from Liſbon with three ſhips, in May, 
1501, and arrived on the coaſt of Braſil, in five degrees South latitude, 
whence he lailed ty fifty-two degrees South latitude along that ;coaft, 
wo of returned. From him this continent obtained the name of 

merica. | | | | ; fs 
Sebaſtian Cabot, an Italian, or at leaſt of Italian extraction, was em- 
ployed by Henry VII, King of England, to find out a North - Weſt paſſage 
10 China. He left England in 1498, and failed along the North=talit coaſt 
of America to ſixty-ſeven degrees North latitude. The ſame Cabot, or 
his fon, atfempted to find a way to China by the North-Eaſt; but he did 
not fucceed in either. 3, 1s 

Vaſco Nunez de Bilboa was the firft who ſailed round Cuba, and, 
after finding it to be an iſland, made an entire conqueſt of it. Then he 
hailed to the river of Darien, and, cultivating the acquaintance. of the 
Caciques, or Indian Princes, they conducted him over the vaſt mountains 
on the iſthmus to the South-ſea, or Pacifie-ocean, in the year 191 3. He 
then erected the fortreſs of Panama on that fide; For theſe ſervices he 
3 Governor of Cuba and Panama, and Admiral of the South- 
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The next great diſcoverer and conqueror was Hernando Cortez, who 
embarked for the ifland of Hiſpaniola in 1504. From it he went to 
Cuba, and bore à great ſhare of the toil in the reduction of that iſland. 
In conſequence of his conduct, Diego Velaſques, the Governor, made 
choice of him to command the forces which were intended to invade the 
empire of Mexico. Cortez failed from St. Jago de Cuba on the 18th of 
- November, 1518; and, touching at the Havannah, he ſet fail again on 
the ioth of February, and arrived at the iſland of Cozumel, near the coaſt 
Mt poor a few days after, where he muſtered his forces, which con- 
CSfted of 568 foot, 16 horſe, and 109 ſeamen, beſides two chaplains. 
He failed from Cozumel the 4th of March, 1518, and, having doubled 
Cape Catoch, he continued his voyage to the-mouth of the river Tobaſco 
in the bay of Campeachy, where he landed. He ſoon defeated the In- 
dians, and took the town of Tobaſco. After this conqueſt, he again em- 
barked his forces, and failed to St. John de Ulva, where as ſoon as he landed 
he received an embaſſy from Montezuma, the Emperor of Mexico. 
Cortez ſoon after burnt his ſhips, and began his march for the capital 
city of Mexico, and, coming to Tlaſcala on the 23d of September, 1510, 
he was joined by the inhabitants, who were at war with the Mexicans, 
While Cortez remained here, he received another embaſſy from Montezuma, 
to invite him to his capital. Cortez, however, pretending that this was 
done with a treacherous deſign, fell upon the ſubjects of Montezuma, and 
killed ſeveral thouſands of them. At which the Emperor was fo terrified, 
that he offered to reſign himſelf to the General's pleature, and accordingly 
opened the gates of his capital to Cortez, who arrived there on the 4gth 
of November, 1519. | PROS | 
Cortez not long after ſeized the perſon of the Emperor, and made him 
his priſoner. After which unjuſt ſtep, his officers proceeded to plunder the 
city. On this bold proceeding, there happened a general infurrection of 
the natives, who drove the Spaniards out of the city of Mexico. Monte. 
zuma, it is ſuppoled, was murdered by the Spauiards, as ſoon as they 
found that they could not carry him off alive, for he was never heard of 
al: dt oe fs; iro aodrg 3 r 
Cortez, having received a reinforcement of Spaniards from Europe, | 
returned to Mexico again, and inveſted that city as well by land a Cali 
water. At length he made himſelf. maſter of it, on the 13th of Auguf New 
15621. During the ſiege, it is ſaid, one hundred thouſand Mexicans were 2 


1 


. prod — em — vw 


S &* 


Phe reſt of the provinces of this empire ſubmitted to Cortez ſoon. after G e 
the ſurrender of the capital. They were uſed, however, with ſuch ex- Ne 


_-traordinary barbarity, that Cortez was commanded to return to Span, 
and give an account of his conduct. He obeyed the ſummons, but carried 
treaſure enough with him to purchaſe his peace, and get hie eommiſſion 0 
Generzliſſimo confirmed. At his return, he ſept ſome ſhips to the Spice 
[Mands in the Eaſt- Indies; but the Portugueſe drove them off. He alſo a. 
tempted to make further diſcoveries in the South- ſeas, but was uuſucceſ- 
ful in botli attempts. On which he was again ordered home, and ! 
numerbus were the complaints of cruelty and oppreſſion, which follows 
him, that he was not ſuffered to return to Mexico again, but remained: 
kind of priſoner at large in the court of Spain till his death, which hap 
pened on the 2d of December, 1545, in the 62d year of his age. 
-.-+ His body was ſent over to Mexico, and was interred in the cathedral of 
A peg ; 1 TELE ;# 
An Got of the diſcovery of the other parts of America will be gi 
in the deſcriptions of the different provinces, —_ = | 
55 | DIVISION 
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DIVISIONS OF AMERIC 


Grand Diviſions.] Length. 


Terra Firma 
Peru 
Chili 
Patagonia 
La Plata and 
Paragua. 
Amazonia 


Braſil 


Guiana 


The United States of America 
ſettled, ſo that the accurate account of this 
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the old diviſions will be followed: 
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Breadth. Chief Towns. from Pab dn, 
1800 500 Lima s 8. . — 
1200 500 dt. Jago [6600 S. W. 
700 | 300 None $0404; AU — 
1500 | 1000 Buenc- Ayres 604 8. W. $ 
7 I 290 960 None known 3 f 
2500 ñ 700 St. Sebaſtian too S. W. 5 
"4 ent: Surinam and |, | 
Fee 50G 460, Cayenne. 1 8. W. 


are, at preſent, far from being perfectly 
part of the New World in 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Grand Diriſions. Length. 


1 


* 


Mexico 
California 
New Mexico 
Louſiana 
Eaſt Florida 
Weſt Florida 
Georgia 

N. Carolina 
8. Carolina 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Pennſylvania 
New Jerſey 
New York 
New England 


2 Scotland - 


anada 
New Britain 


territories 


#. " 4 2 


Breadth. Chief Towns. 
2000 boo |Mexico 
Ft. juan 4 
1 enn St. Fee 
Undetermined New Orleans 
| Savannah 
. 440 St. Auguſtine 
500 270 Penſacola | 
| __ [Wilmington 
1 80 * Charles 'Cown] 
750 240 Williamſburg 
140 135 [Annapolis 
300 240 [Philadelphia 
160 60 Perth Amboy | 
300 150 New York 
cco 200 [Boſton 
350 250 Hallifax 
800 200 Quebec 
Little known No towns 
Little known F ort Churchil | 
Kk 3 


3 


[Diſtaace and Bearing 
from London. 


4900 8. W. 


— 


1320 S. W. 
4080 8. W. 
| 
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ISLANDS 
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"Welt India Iarids ying in the Atlaniic, between North and 


| Tn the 'Gulphof'$. 
Atlantic. Laurence 


+ Barbadoes 


th America. 
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Ilands. 


— 


N ewfoundland i 
Breton 


AM. 


St. 2 

Antigua 

[News 
Montſerat 

Barbuda 

1 

Dominica 

St. Vincent 

N 

Toba 

Ca 

Hiſpaniola 

Porto Rico 

Trinidad 

Magaritta 

Martinico 

Guadaloupe 

| St. Lucia 

| St. Bartholomew 

Deſeada | 

Margalante 

St. Euſtatia 

Curaſſou 

St. Thomas 

St. Croix. 


——_— 
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30 10 


10 


30 


25 in circumference 
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ISLANDS is NORTH AMERICA, 


Length. Breadth. Chief Towns. 
350 200 ] blaceatia. 
110 80 Ubauiſburg. | 
660 | 30 [Charlotte Town, 
20,000 acres t. George, 
very numerous Natlau. 
| | 140 60 Kingſton. 
Wo 34 (Bridgetown, 
| 29 7 Baſleterre, 
== 20 St. John's. 
18 in circumference Charles-town. 
18 in circumferenceſ Plymouth. 
. | MEET 
20: 10 . 
28 7 
1 24 18 mag as 
30 ty St. George, 
32 9 
700 70 Havannah 
450 150 St. Don · ingo. 
100 49 Porto Rico, 
90 60 5 : ' 
| 40 24 = 1 : 
bo 30 St. Peter's. 
45 38 Baſleterre, 
23 N 12 
inconſiderable 
inconſiderable 
inconſiderable 


209 in eircumference The Bay. 


[Baſſe End, 


| Beſides theſe iſlands of North America, there are ſeveral other ſmalk! 
ones, which it ſeems ſcarcely neceſſary to enumerate. Of the iſlands in 
the South ſea, many will be deſcribed in the following pages, and 
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articularly thoſe, which have been lately diſcovered, in the great Southen 
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SPANISH TERRITORIES 
| I N | 

s GU rn AM ENI 

5 TER RA-F IRMA, OR CASTILE DEL OR ©, my 

SITUATION Etween the equator and 12 degrees of North latitude, / 


and Exrzxr. D about 700 miles; and between 60 and 82 degrees of 
| | Weſt longitude, about 1400 miles in length. | 


BouxpAzJes.] Bounded on the North by part of the Atlantic ocean; 
by the fame ſea and Surinam, on the Eaſt ; by the country of the Amazons” 
and Peru, on the South ; and by the Pacific Ocean and New Spain on the 
A | | is 

Diviſions. Subdiviſions, [ Chief Towns, 2 
— — — 1 E 


— 6.4 


Porto Bello 
Panama, W. long. 
80. 21 N. l. 8 47 
# | : | 2. Car thagena K * Carthagena. 
The North diviſion con- ! 3. St. Martha — — St. Martha. 
mains the provinces of } 4. Rio de la Hacha —|Rio de la Hagha, 
| 8. Venezuela — Venezuela. 
. Comana —  —|[Comana, - 
7. New Andaluſia, or | fo, Thomas. 


or Darien — 


9 Terra- firma Proper, 


90 7 Paria | IN 
The South divifion con+ | 1. New Granada Santa Fe de Bagota. 
tains the provinces of | 2, Popayan — Popayan, | 


\ MovxTarns.] Terra-firma Proper conſiſts of prodigious high moun- 
tains and deep vallies, which are floaded during more than half the 
year, 
Thg province of Carthagena is a mountainous woody country ; and that 
of St. Martha is like it, According to Dampier, theſe arg the higheſt 
mountains in the world, being ſeen at the diſtance, of 200 miles. 2 
theſe runs a chain of hills, of a greater height, along the confines of Peru, 
quite through South America, as far as the ſtreights of Magellan, which 
are called Los Cordeleiras des Andes. RA | 
The province of Venezuela, and diſtrict of Caracoas, the maſt 
Norther 5 province of South America, has a continued tract of nigh 
— * hills, ſeparated by ſmall vallles, pointing upon the coaſt of the 
orth ea, Ts: LES, 
A chain of barren mountains, almoſt impaſſable runs through the pro- 
vince of Popayan, from North fo South. Some of theſe are volcanos : but 
towards the ſhores of the Pacific ocean the country is low, and is uſually 


- ” 


tooded during great part of the year. 


Rivers.) 1. Darien. 2. Chagre. 3. Santa Maria, 4. Rio Grande, ar 
Magdalena, 5. Maracaiba, and, 6. Oronoque. 
| K k 4 Dars, 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 


Bars, Carxs, &c.] The iſthmus of Darien, or Terra-firma Proper, 
joins North and South America. A line drawn from Panama in the South 
fea to Porto Bello in the North, or rather a little Weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North. and South America; and here 
the iſthmus, or neck of land, is only 60 miles “-r. 

I be principal bays in Terra-firma are, 1. The bay of Panama. 2. The 
bay of St. Michael's both in the South-ſea; and, 3. The bay of Porto- 


bello. 4. The gulph of Darien. 5. Sino bay. 6. Carthagena bay and 


harbour. 7. The gulph of Venezuela, 8. The bay of Maracaibo. 
© ©. The gulph of Trieſto. 10. The bay of Guaira. 11. The bay of 
Curiaco ; and, 12. The gulph of Paria or Andalufia, in the Caribbean or 
None  —- 5 Ws Fs. 
The chief capes are. 1. Samblas point. 2. Point Canoa. 3. Cape 
del Agua. 4. wart 3 5. Cape de Vela. 6. Cape Conquibacoa. 
. Cape Cabela. 8. Cape Blanco. 9. Cape Galera, 10. Cape I hree- 
Points; and, 11, Cape Naſſau. Theſe are all on the North ſhore of 
J = 6 So. 
| raed The climate here is exceſſively hot. The heat of the warmeſt 
day at Paris is © 
vapour of the fea, which is precipitated in ſuch-rains as ſeem to threaten 
a general deluge. Theſe circumſtances render the ſea- coaſts of Terra-firma 
ynhealthful, I here are, however, ſome elevated ſtations up the country, 


7 * 


wWhion are tolerably cool and healthy, 


- Bout Ax Przopuce.] The ſoil of Terra-fiema proper is good about 


the middle of it; but the coaſts of the North and South ſeas are barren 
_ or drowned mangrove land, which will ſcarcely produce any kind 
grain. | 5 hos | : 

- i Octane the'rallies are tolerably fruitful, and the balms, gums, 
and drugs, it produces, are very valuable. There are alſo ſome emeralds 
found in erra- firma. * | 2 5 

The province of St. Martha produces Indian corn, and almoſt all the 
different fruits of Old, as well as of New Spain. There are alſo found 
copper mines, emeralds, ſapphires, and other precious ſtones. The vallies 
_ the coaſt are exceffively hot, while-their mountains are covered with 

The province of Rio de la Hacha abounds in Indian corn and cattle, 
and has a pearl fiſhery on the coaſt, with confiderable ſalt- works. 


Venezuela boaſts a rich ſoil, and has plenty of corn, cattle, ſugar, 


tobacco, fruits, veniſon, and other game, which ſupply the adjacent colo- 
nies with provitions. _ £ 5H $ i65p4ey 
Their plantations of cocoa or chocolate-nuts, in the diſtrict of the 
Caracaos, are eſteemed the beſt in America, There are ſome gold ſands 
in Terra firma, which occaſion it to be as well peopled as any province 
in this part of the world. 3 | A 
I The produce of New Andaluſia is chiefly ſugar and tobacco, Brafil-wood, 
and ſeveral kinds of dyiag- wood, with ſome gums and drugs, Here alio 
formerly was a pearl fiſhery. » 17-2 oh LR road 
In the province of Popayan it rains three quarters of the year, and in- 
numerable torrents fall from the mountains, In the ſands, brought down 
by theſe inundations, are found great quantities of gold-duſt. Silver mines 
alſo are found in the mountains, which draw great numbers of the Spa- 
niards tuther, though it is one of the moſt unpleaſant and unhealthful 
countries in the world. % .c oat 1407 
„„ | | ©... ANIMALS 


4 


is is continual at Carthagena. Theſe excetlive heats raiſe the 
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AxIMATLSs.] The animals here are the ſame as in Mexico and Peru, in 
the account of which 8 they are deſcribed. The animal called 
e 


the Sloth, or, as it 1s called by deriſion, Swift Peter, ſeems to merit a more 

rticular deſcription in this | cart It reſembles an ordinary monkey ut 
ſhape and ſize, and is covered with ſhaggy ſtraight hair, It has a round 
head, but no tail, The f.et are covered with a bare red ſkin, and each 
furniſhed with three claws, like the prongs of a fork, and about two 
inches long. It lives on fruits and the leaves of trees; and is fo ex- 
tremely fluggiſh and flow, that it never ſtirs from its place till com- 
pelled by hunger. Every motion appears to be attended with great 
trouble and pain, and is uſually accompanied with a very diſagreeable kind 
of howl, When this animal finds no wild fruit on the ground, he examines 
all the trees very carefully, and aſcends the one which appears the beſt 
loaded. It ſeems to climb in great pain, and moves, cries, and ſtops 
by turns. When he has reached the top, he plucks off all the fruit, 
and throws it on the ground, in order to defer, as long as poſſible, the 
repetition of this fatiguing journey. At laft, leſt the coming down the 
tree ſhould weary him too much, he gathers himieif up into a heap, 
and with a ſhriek drops dewn. | | 

'Theſe countries are well flocked with monkeys of various kinds, which, 
ramble in companies of twenty or thirty, and have frequently audacity 
enough to attack a fingle. perſon. 7; | $i 


 PargoNs anD HagrTts.} The Indians of Darien reſemble thoſe in the 


Eaſtern provinces of Mexico. It is obſerved, however, as they approach 


the equator, their complexions are darker. When they are engaged in 
hunting, fiſhing, planting, or laborious exerciſe, the uſually £2,20866; 
and have their tkins painted with various colours and Fares, They have 
their robes of ceremony, as Wafer calls them, both white and black, made 
of cotton linen, which reach down to their feet. The men wear coronets 
of cane on their heads, adorned with feathers; and never ſtir ont without 
their arms, their bows, arrows, lances, and daggers, or great knives. 
Many of them of late years have uſed fire arms, which they have pur- 
chaſed of the Europeans. 2 8 

Both men and women have round viſages, and ſhort bottle noſes. Their 
eyes are large, generally grey or blue, yet lively and fparkling. They 
have high forcheads, white even teeth, thin lips, a mouth ere 
large, their checks and chins well proportioned, and in general have ſine 
features; but the men more ſo than the women. Both ſexes have long 
black hair, which is coarſe and tirong, and is utually worn down to the 
middle of their backs, or lower, at full length. The women, indeed, 
tie it together with a ſtring juſt behind their heads, whence it flows 
looſe like the mens. I hey ſuſſer no other hair to grow but that on their 
heads, their eyebrows, and eyelids. They pull out their beards by the 
_ as foon as it appears, and anoint their heads and bodies with oil or 
greaie, | | | 

There are, among theſe dark-complexioned Indians, ſome that are per- 
fectly white in the province of Terra firma Proper. Their ſkins are not 
of ſuch a white as our fair people in Europe, who have ſome tincture of 
red in their complexion, but a pure milk-white, There is ſaid to grow 
upon their bodies a fine ſhort milk-white down. The hair of their head 
and eye-brows alſo i, white. Theſe people are leſs in ſtature than the 
other Indians. Their eye-lids are ajſo differently formed, and bend like 
the horns of the moon, from which circumſtances, and from their ſeeing 
ſo well by moon light, the buccaneers called them moon- eyed. ek 
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other times cannot be procured without, much 
any diſtance from the great towns, 


by inches, till they expired in torments. 


' Oxnautnrs.) Moſt of the Americans ſeem to agree in their orns- 


ments, ſuch as plates and rings for their lips and noſes, heavy ſtrings of 
. beads and ſhells about their necks, which reach almoſt down to their 


middles, and in piinting their faces and bodies. Inftead of beds they uſe 


|  hamtfnocks in moſt parts both of North and South America. 


 MonsTERs, &c.] Here are no nations or tribes either of a gigantic or 


_ diminutive ſtature, as the firſt adventurers pretended. The giants, dwarfs, 


and moniters, ſeem in the preſent times to have vaniſhed from this con- 
tinent, though our firit diſcoveries met with ſo many. Ihe ſame expul. 


non was generally ſuppoſed to have taken place with reſpect to cannibals, 


before a crew of a boat, belonging to captain Cook, in his ſecond voyage, 
was cut to pieces. roaited, and abſolutely devoured, by the natives of one 


of the newly diſcovered iflands. This ſingle inſtance, however, cannot 
be allowed to prove the aſſertions of the tirſt diſcoverers of America, who 
declared, that there was not a province in America, in which there were 


not ſeveral tribes of them, and added that in Carabiana, or Paria, they 
were all devourers of their on ſpecies. POTS 


Cris. The eities of Panama, Carthagena, and Porto- bello are of 


conſiderable magnitude, and well-built. Each of them contains ſeveral 


thouſand inhabitants. At theſe places are held annual fairs, which are 
greatly frequented for the obtaining a n of commodities which at 
ifticulty by thoſe who live at 


REVOLUTIONS axv MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


1 \ATHER Bartholomew de Caſos, Biſhop of Chiapa, has given us a 


very melancholy relation of the numerous cruelties and ravages com- 

mitted by Pedrarias, who reduced theſe provinces under the dominion of 

the crown of Spain. = | n 
There landed, ſays the Biſhop, in Terra- firma, in the year 1514, a 


miſchievous Governor, who, not only waited and diſpeopled the ſea-coaſt, 
put plundered and ra large realms and countries, and murdered au 
e. 


infinite number of people. His devaſtations ſpread from Darien to the 
ince of Nicaragua. which is a ſpace of above fifteen hundred miles, 
and was once full of people, governed by ſeveral Princes and great Lords, 
in their reſpective territories, who were poſſeſſed of more gold than any 
Prince at that time in Europe. 5 125 
This Governor and his officers every day invented new torments to make 
the Indians diſcover their gold. Some they racked, and others they burnt 
Pedrarias, and his fucceflors, did not deſtroy, in that government only, 
fewer than eight hundred thouſand people, and plundered the country of 
gold to the amount of ſeveral millions ſterling. | 


The reſt of Terra-firma, on the North part of South America, from 


Darien to the river Oronoque, was fubdued by private adventurers, at their 
own charges. Every. one begged a certain extent of country from the 
court of Spain, and treated I natives according to their own diſcretion. 
Moſt of them ravaged the miſerable inhabitants, who on their part were 
able to make very little reſiſtance, > | 

Thoſe who reduced Santa-Martha perfectly depopulated a country, 
which before that period was crouded with people for the ſpace of four 
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hundred leagues. Nor were they content with barely maſſacring theſe 
miſerable people, but they fo tortured and oppreſſed thoſe who ſur- 


 vived, that they preferred death to the living under the tyranny ob the 


Spaniards, *% 4 


The Biſhop adds, that they had carried into ſlavery nearly two millions 
of people from the coaſt of Guinea, or New And-tutia. Many of ſe 
riſhed at ſea for want of. proviſions, and the reſt in the mines and the 
arl-fiſheries. On this coaſt they deſtroyed many thouſands, by came 
pelling them to dive for pearls beyond their ſtrength, © * | 
In the provinze of Venezuela, though the people readily ſubmitted te 
the Dutch and German adventurers, who were ſent thither by Charles V. 
and treated them with all imaginable goodneſs and hoſpitality, there 
were deſtroyed four millions of ſouls and upwards; and moit of the 
Princes and great men were racked and tortured even till they expired, 
ih order to make them diſcover the gold, which theſe ſavage Chriſtians 
ſuſpected them to have concealed. 0 | a "OM 
he greateſt Prince of the country, named Bogata, from whom the 


F to furniſh them with a houſe full of gold; and diſpatched 
es to every part of his dominions for this purpoſe, In-a ſhort time, 


They kept packs of great maſtiffs on purpoſe to hunt and tear in pieces 
the Indians. fr was an ordinary thing to kill one of them without having 


Others would go out a hunting for Indians, with their dogs, as they 


would hunt beaſts, and then boaſted of their having killed twenty or thirty 


in a day. Theſe itpries of the Biſhop, however monſtrous and out of na- 
ture they may appear, are but too true. They were related by numerous 
witneſſes, on the trials of cauſes in the courts of Spain between the 
ſeveral adventurers, who frequently quarrelled about the limits of their re- 
ſpective provinces, the diſtribution of the natives, and the reſt of their 


Plunder. In theſe conteſts, the ears of the ſpectators were wounded by 


Theſe ſhocking narratiyes. 


" PERU; 


8 


$xrvarion U Etween tha equator and 25 degrees of South latitude, 
and EXTENT. about 15900 miles; and between 60 and 81 degrees of 
| Weſt longitude, about 500 miles. Ig 


Bounpantes.] Bounded by Terra firma on the North; by the moun- 
tains, ar Cordeleirias des Andes, on the Eaſt ; by Chili, on the South; 
and by the Patific ocean, on the Weſt. e we | 


+ Diviſions. | [ Provinces. W. Chief Towns. 


bs... As 


The North diviſion —|Quito— —— —=— {ny = & | 
be Middle divifon —ILir "Lina, Cuſco, and 
The Middle divifion Lima, or Los Reyes — * | 
divi | | | Potoſi. - 1 
—:A 


Cars and PROMONTARIES.' 1. Cape Paſſao, 8 minutes South of the 
equator. 2. Cape St. Helena, 2 degrees 20 minutes South. And, 

3- Cape Blanco, 3 degrees 45 minutes South. , . 

St as, Bays, and HazzorRs.] The only fea which borders on Peru is 
the Pacific ocean or South-ſea. The principal bays and harbours are, 
x. Payta, in 5 degrees S. lat. 2. Malabrigo, 8 degrees 8. 3. Cuanchaco, 
8 degrees 15 minutes 8. 4. Coſma, 9 degrees 50 minutes 8. 5. Ver- 


* — 
* — LARS 
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meio, a little S. of the laſt. 6. Guara, 11 degrees 8. 7. Callao the Þ 
port-town to Lima, in 12 degrees 20 minutes S. 8. Ylo, 18 degrees 8. 2 
And, 9. Arica, 18 degrees 20 minutes 8. | | Ka. | 
LAkES.] The lake of Titicaca is 80 leagues round, fituated in the p 
valley of Callao. The middle of it is 15 degrees S. lat. and 67 W. lon. 8 
From this lake runs a river to the South, which forms the lake of Paria, 5 
almoſt as large as the former. There are alſo extenſive lakes on the be 
mountains. ; | | pe 
Ritvzxs.] There is a river whoſe waters are ſaid to he as red as blood. W. 
Le Fe ray Granad or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, riſe in No 
es. | hand 


A great many other rivers riſe in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific 
ocean, between the equator and eight degrees S. lat. 


PETRIFIED WATERS.) There are ſome waters, which, in their courſe, 
turn whatever they paſs by into ſtone, There are alſo fountains of liquid 
matter, called Coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for 


_ Facz oy THE counTRy.] The coaſt of Peru, which extends upwards 
of 1500 miles along the Pacific ocean, is a high bold ſhore. About thirty 
miles within land is a chain of mountains, called the Sierras; and 7 
25 ; | cheie, 


a great many other 
ings, that they thought they ſhould have died on the ſpot. Not ay 


10 the lower part of the hill. Upon ſome of them the diſorder acted in a 
_ different way; but in general it went off as they came down the hill ; nor 


toes, and been lamed. Acoſta ſays, he was informed by General Caſtill 
who loit three or four toes in 8 
without any pain; and that the ſame General aſſerted, that while he was 


fall from the Andes into the South- ſea. Theſe 
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- theſe, about eighty miles, are prodigious high mountains,” called the 
Cordeleiras des Andes, which, with the Sierras, run the whole length of 
South America, upwards of three thouſand miles. . 1 


Ais.] Acoſta relates, that, in endeavouring to paſs theſe ns a aid 
people, they were all ſeized with ſuch violent reach- 


green phlegm and choler came up, but a great deal of blood. This dii- 
agreeable operation laſted fer three or tour hours, until they had deſcended 


* 


was it attended with any ill confequences. | pb 
The Spaniards formerly paſſed theſe mountains in the way to Chili; but 


they now go either by ſea, or by the ſide of theſe mountains, in order to 


avoid the dangers, by which ſo many having periſhed in going over them. 
Many indeed, who have eſcaped with their lives, have loſt their fingers and 


ing this deſert to Chili, that they fell 


marching over it once before, with an army, a great part uf his men 


ſuddenly fell down dead, and their bodies remained on the ground without 


either ſtench or corruption. 


+; 1t never rains in that part of the country which lies near the ſea· ebaſt 


unleſs within three or four degrees of the equator; but the country ig 
watered by a copious dew which falls every night and by the rivers which 

they turn into the fields 
and gardens, and have their vintage and harveſt at what time of the 


they pleaſe, This is the only country between the tropics which at 


mne. . 


| 'Winns.] The wind at ſea blows continually from the South, to South= 


welt near the coaſt, ; *%; 
They have bright weather when the ſun is in the Northern figns, and 
hazy weather when it is South, though they have no rain. * 
Soil. ] The ſandy plains near the fea-ſhore are perfectly barren. 
vallies, into which- they turn ſmall rivulets that fall from the hills, 
ſhould be excepted, at well as that part of the country, which lies near the 
equator, where there are heavy rains, when the ſup 1s, vertical. 
The Sierras allo are barren hills; but there are ſome frnitful vallies 
between them, that produce almoſt every kind of gram and fruits. This 
part of the country is the beſt inhabited, and is the moſt temperate, as 
well as the moſt fruitful. The Lannos, or ſandy plains, near the fea, ate 
exceſſively. hot; aud the Andes are cold, barren mountains, covered with 
{now for a conſiderable portion of the year. . 


ANINALs ANp Per,Duce,] The Peruvian ſheep, called Pacos, er 
Huancu, are of the fize of a ſtag, and reſemble a camel. The body is 
covered with a coarſe kind of wool. ' They are very tractable, and were 
formerly the only beaſts of burthen among the Peruvians. The fleſh is 
very. good meat, and. eſteemed; as innocent as that of chickens. There 
uſed to be caravans of ſeveral thouſands of theſe animals, which carried 
the merchandize of one kingdom into another. They are excecdingly fure- 
footed, and will travel over the ſteepeſt mountains, with a burthen of lixty 
or ſeventy pounds on their backs, n ene 


41 
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The Vicuna, to which the Spaniards give the name of the Indian goat, 
a it reſembles that animal, bears a finer, wool than the Pacos; and, it js 
reported, the bezoar-ſtone is found in it, as big as a pigean's egg. This 


tone, it is ſaid, has the power of expelling poiſons, and of performing a 
variety of wonderful cures- | | E dt | 


Their deer are much leſs than the European. They have not-many wild 
beaſts, and thoſe are not ſo fierce or ſo dangerous as they ars in other parts 


_ .of the world.. E 
I᷑!hbe cattle 8 — have increaſed wonderfully, and many 
of them tun wild, and ed, 


are hunted, like other game. The Peruvians had 
no tame fowl but the nunna, which reſembles the duck, but is much 


2 1— their foreſt trees, the moſt valuable is the Kinquenna, or Peru- 
vian bark, which grows in the rovince of Quito, on the mountains near 
the city of Loxa, in 5 degrees S. lat. This plant is about the fize of a 
reddiſh flower from which ariſes a pod with a kernel like an almond." Bark 
"alſo grows on the mountains of Potoli, in 22 degrees S. lat. but neither the 
:Hlower nor fruit have the fame virtue as the bark, in curing intermitting 
fevers, and other maladies, | 


ö They have naw plenty of European corn and wine, and fo ak plant 


at any time of the year, by being able to introduce the rivulets into their 
Frounds at pleaſure. The natives make bread” of the Caſſavi root, as in 
other parts of America. 8 FR bv | 
The balſam of Peru proceeds from the trunk and branches of a little tree, 
Beſides this, the country yields ſtorax, guaiacum, and ſeveral other drugs 
Gold is found in every province of Peru, and is waſhed down from the 

mountains. It is generally of eighteen or twenty carrats ſinetleis. Here 

is alſo to be met with the, marcatite, Which is a mineral, where the 


c "gold and ſtone are formed and incorporated together. This is called gold 


Silver mines abound in Peru, but thoſe of Potoſi are the richeſt. Theſe 
were difcovered in the year 1545. It is a ſolid rock, and the ore ſo hard, 


s that they break it with hammers, and it ſplits as if it were flint, 


There are quickfilver mines near Lima, particularly in the mountains of 


Orofeza. It is found in a kind of ſtone ca led cinnabar, which allo yields 


* 
* 
* 
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* The Spaniards did not diſcover theſe mines until the year 1557; and 
they did not begin to refine their filver with mercury at Potoſi before 
157 . By this method, however, they extracted a great deal more filver 


* 
[ 


. from their ore, than they could do before with fire. 


Quicksilver is tometimes found incloſed in its own mineral, and ſome- 


"times fluid, and very often embodied in natural cinnabar. They make ule 
of great iron retorts to ſeparate it from the mineral, and by the fire and 
*treſh water, into which it falls, it is rendered flmd, 


_ .._  Mayvoracrvats.] As to common working trades, there were no fra- 


ternities, or particular men, among tHe Indians, who applied themſelves 
to them: but every man was his own carpenter, ſhoe-maker, weaver;. tay- 
lor, maſon, and manufacturer. 5 ae of. 4 C24 | 

_= Their woollen and cotton cloths, which they wove, and dyed; almoſt of 


every various colour, were their principal manufactures. . No man, how- 


ever, was ſuſſered to wear a garment, cap, or turban, of ditferent colours, 
but thoſe of the royal blood, Rr EP The 
. eit 


tree, the leaves of it are round and indented, and it bears a long 
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| Their carpets and blankets, on which they lay, were made of the wool 


of their country ſheep, or the fine hair of their goats; and their hammocks 


were compoſed of cotton or other net - work. 1 be 7 
They had little or no trade, either with foreigners, or with one another. 


Every family had its plantation, and almoſt all neceſſaries, within itſelf 
only they ſometimes trucked or bartered fruits and eatables with their 


neighbours, where ſome grounds produced what others wanted. 
Axvieicess ] Their carpenters had no other tools than hatchets, 


made of copper or flint. They had no ſaws, augres, or planes; for they 


had not learned the uſe of iron, though they had mines of that meta 

Inſtead of nails, they faſtened their timber togethet with cords or withs. 
Nor had their ſtone-cutters any tools, but ſharp flints or pebbles, with 
which they wore out the ſtone, in a manner, by perpetual. rubbing. 
Pullies and other engines alſo were wanting for lifting and plating ſtones 
in their buildings. All was done by ſtrength of hand; and multitudes 


were employed to remove a piece of ſtons or timber, which an ordinary 


team of horſes would have drawn, upon proper carriages.. Yet ſtill, under 


the want of theſe things, they raiſed both ſtrong and ma edifices, 
as appeared by their buildings, when the Spaniards landed,  _ . Ds 


They uſed a thorn, or fine bone, for a needle, and their threads were 


made of the ſinews of animals, or the fibres of ſome plant, or the bark 
of a tree. Sciſſars they had none, and their knives were flint or copper. 


Under ſuch diſadvantages, no wonder their needle-work was very in- 


dlifferent. 


Combs were made of long thorns, ſet on each ſide of a piece of cane, 
which ſerved tor the back of the comb; and the razors with which they 
ſhaved their heads were no better than ſharp flints: In this operation 
the patient ſuffered ſo much, that there was nothing which the Spaniards 
carried over more acceptable to them than fteel razors and ſeiſſars. 


They had no looking-glaſſes, but, inſtead of them, the Peruvian ladies 


make'uſe of a — late of paliſhed braſs or copper. This invention 
is common to them with the natives of the Eaſt- Indies, who have no other 


mirrors at this day but what they procure from the Europeans, 


Prxtoxs.] The Peruvians are generally of a middle ſtature. They are 
of an olive complexion, but near the equator of a perfect copper colour, 
Their hair, as that of all other people between the tropics, is A550 black. 
Mott of them have their heads ſhaved ;- and the hair of their beards and 


other parts of the body was pulled off, from time to time, with tweezers. 


They carefully, however, preierved that on their eye-brows and their eye- _ 
lids untouched. 1 42 6 e 2 5 


Hazirs.] The ſeveral nations were diſtinguiſhed chiefly by their head- 
dreſſes. Some wore whole pieces of cotton linen, wrapped about their 
heads like turbans ; others had only a fingle piece ot linen tied about their 
heads, Some wore a kind of hat, others, caps in the form of a ſugar- 


loaf, and in a multitude of other different faſhions. De la Vega obſerves, 


that it was one of the eſtabliſhed laws of the Incas of Peru, that no man 
ſhould change his habit, though he changed-his habitation. .- | 
The principal ornaments of the Peruvians were their rings and the jewels 


in their ears, which they ſtretched to a monſtrous fize. This occaſioned the 
| 8 to give ſome of them the appellation of the people with great ears. 


They had alſo chains of jewels aud ſhells about their necks. Antonio 


de FerrarPrelates, that when the Spaniards firit invaded the North part of 


5 Peru 
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Peru, th were oppoſed by ee ee but painted, 
ſome bn oe others. . 2 — theſe, he imforms us, bee 
were ſome, who were probably their Chiefs, mat had mantlets and other 
 _ -Larments" made of cotton, or wool, and adorned with jewels. The 
Women indeed drefled their hair, which reached down to the middle of 
their backs, It was ſometimes looſe and flowing, and at others braided 
aud twiſtect. 
Nothin . the 8 more than the biackaals of the negro Nlaves, 
'whom the Spaniards carried with them, They could not believe it to be 
natural, as they had never ſeen a black in America. They defired the 
"Spaniards, therefore, to let them make the REF Farah and to try If they 
could not walh off he black paint. 


Grins.) The people of Peru exceed moſt nations in the. weld: in the 
_—— of their wit, and the ſtrength of their judgement. Such of them 
as have beet inſtructed by maſters, ſince the arrival of the Spaniards, have 
"become greater proficients even than the teachers themſelves ; and would 
imitate any thing they ſam ſo exactly, without being taught, that it fur- 
pu the Buropean artiſts. As to their memories, they generally exceed 
the Spaniards, and would caſt up their accounts by knots with more ex- 
Pedition than an European could by the help of ſigures. 
Friar Mark, who went with ſome of the firſt invaders from Mean to 
Peru, ſays, that they found the Peruvians extremely hoſpitable and kind, 
courteous in convertation, and friendly to the Spaniards, giving them gold 
and precious fiones, male and female flaves, and every kind of pro- 
Jitions. Nor did they offer to commit any hoſtilities, till the 8 ani- 
| fee eee Ar ren . R ene led this to defend“! 
rk 4:3 


"Rex vein ADD 8 T be 88 eee, one Al. 
ty. Be ng, maker of heaven an earth, whom they called Pacha-Camac; 
85 in = language, ſignifying the univerſe, and Camac, the. foul. 
-Pacha- Camac, Rigs et . him that animated the world. 
They did not ſee him, they could not, know him, and therefore ſeldom 
erected temples, or offered*lacrifices to him, but worſhiped him in their 
hearts zs the Unknown God. Though there was one temple, it ſeems, in 
the valley, from which it was called the valley of Pacha-Camac, dedi- 


. cated to the Unknown God, which was e when the nen arrived 


in Peru. 

They offered age to the ſun. Theſe were lambs; and other ſorts 
of . cattle, fowls, and corn, and even their beſt and fineſt cloaths, All 
theſe they burned in the place of incenſe, rendering their thanks and 

to the ſun, for having ſuſtained and nouriſhed all ole things, for 
uſe and fupport of mankind. - They had alſo their offerings made 
of their maize or Indian corn ſteeped in water; and when they fir drank 
after their meals, for they never drink while they are eating, they dipped 
the tip of their finger into the cup, and, lifting up their eyes with great 
devotion, gave the ſun thanks for their liquor, before they prefamed | to 
take a draught of it. 

Befides the worſhip of the fun, hey 1 ſome kind of adoration to the 
images of ſevergl animals and vegetables, which had a place in their 
"temple. Theſe were the images, brought from the cotqeret? countries, 
where the people worſhiped all forts of creatures, animate or inanimate. 
." Whenever a TR was + ſubdued, their woe if Were * removed 
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10 the temple of the ſun at Cuſco. All the poets of the ſun, that 

5 e in the city of Cuſco, were of the royal blood, 

© They had four grand feſtivals annually, beſides thoſe which they cele- 
ated every moon, The firſt of their great feaſts, e was held 


light and heat, but in commemoration of their frit Inca, Manca Capac, 


the blood royal, either uncle or brother of the Inca, to.whom it belonget 

xt other times to officiate ; yet, this being the chief feat, the inc hike 

When the morning was arrived, the Inca, accom ppanied ied by his brethrea 
2 


to their ſeniority, 


- 


n 8 nee it exe _ 

The Caracca's vaſfals, Princes, and nobility, that were not of the b 

royal, aſſembled ſeparately in another ſquare, and performed the ſame 
ceremony. Then great droves of ſheep and lambs were brought, out af 
which the prieſts choſe a black lamb, — ap > led and opened it, they 
made their prognoſtics and divinations on its e ich related to peace 
and war, and other events. This was done from the entrails of the - 


”- - 


and they always turned the head of the animal towards the Eaſt whe; 
n mal towards the Eaſt when 


ik. ern r 

As to the notions which the Peruvians had of a future ſtate, it is evident 
that they believed the ſoul ſurvived the body, by the Inca's conſtantly 
— that they ſhould go to reſt, or into a ſtate of happine 
ded for them, by their God and father, the ſun, when they left 
World. TY 
_ Crrrzs,} CUSCO, formerly the capital of Peru, and the reſidence 6f 
the Incas, is feated at the foot of a mountain, and built iu a ſquare form, 
Four large ſtreets, in the direction of the four cardinal points cf the 
horizon, terminate in a capacious ſquare, in the middle of tlie town, in 
which is held the beſt market in America. Streams of Water, running 
through the ſtreets, contribute much to the convenieney of the people, 
4s they live in a hot country, where it ſeldom rains. This city, being in- 


. 


land, has been long on the decline; and yet it is faid, that it contains 


40,000 inhabitants. Of theſe, it is ſuppoſed, 30,000 are Indians, who 
are very induſtrious, and attend carefully to the manufactures peculiar to 
the country. | a £4 

. QUITO is a very fine city, and the capital of a province, It is ſeated 
in a pleaſant valley, on the Eaſt fide of the foot of mouht Pitchincha, 
Which is a volcano. The ſtreets of this city run North Eaſt and South 
Weſt one way, and North Weſt and South Eaſt the other. It contains 
out. tifteen parallel ſtreets, in 5 The circuit of the city 
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is. ar, and is between five and fix miles in compaſs... From the moun- 
A tains deſcend ſome rivulets, which, after watering the city, unite on its 
| South fide, and form the little river Matchangara, that runs from Quito 
te the Weſtward. This town is a Biſhop's ſee, and the refidence of the 
Treaſurer of Peru and other public officers. It has two colleges, which 
Teſemble univerſities; Between thirty and forty thouſand inhabitants reſide 
In the place, of which about 10,000 are Spaniards. It is an inland town, 
and ſubſiſts chiefly by its manufactures of flax, cotton, and wool, 
Which is fufficiently large to [ſupply the conſumption of the whole 
FVV 
99 f 4 TT. ONO TIE <1; 1 | $9737.06 
LIMA, the capital of Peru, is fituated in a large; pleaſant, and fertile 
Faun; on the South fide of the river Rimac, which runs Weſtward. The 
North fide of the town runs nearly cloſe to the river for a length of about 
den furlongs. At about one third of this ſpace, from the Weſtern extent, 
A bridge of four or five arches is built acroſs the 4 5 leading South 
about 200 yards to the great ſquare, of which the ſide is about 140 yards. 
"The ſtreet continues South, from the bridge, for near à mile, havin 
Parallel- ſtreets, eight to the Weſt, and fix to the Eaſt, beſides other ſtreets, 
rich run dbliquely South-Eaſtward. - The fifteen ſtreets, running North 
aud South, are croſſed by eight others. running Eaſt and Weſt, beſides 
Feveral to the Southward, not parallel to the former, and others in the 
'Faſtern parts, which have different direQions- 
The figure of the town is nearly quadrilateral. - A diagonal line running 
Eaft and Weſt would be about eighteen furlongs in length, and the 
- Southern perpendicular about ſeven futtongs, and the Northern about four 
Furlongs. 80 thatithe city ſtands on a fpace of ground nearly equal to 2 
ile and a 1arterf Bare. F 22 Tek e 1 Os R 
be Northern fide, for about three quarters of a mile next the river, is 
fortiſied moſtly by redans; the reſt of the circuit is incloſed with 34 hollow 
*baſtions and their intermediate curtins-. The whole is faced with a brick 
wall, and ſurrounded with a ditch, but has no covered way, glacis, nor 
" _ *orft-yorks. © Eight gates, beſides that at the bridge, furniſh communica- 
| tion with the adjacent country. The city ſtands at the diftance of about 
Rx miles from Callao, which is the ſæa- port to Lima. 
The white people in Lima are eſtimated at about 1 5,0c0, and the whole 
number of inhabitants are about 60,000, Earthquakes being very frequent 
in theſe parts, the houſes are, in general, built of very thght materials. 
"They are well ſupplied with water from the river. T he .churches abound 
in magnificcat ornaments, to a degree which may well ſurprize ſtrangers. 
The merchants are immenſely rich, and carry on a trade with all parts of 
the world. It is related that, in the year 1682, the people of this city 
paved the public ſtreets through which their new* Viceroy, the Duke de l 
Palada, was to paſs, at his public entry into Lima, with ingots of ſilvei, 
to the amount of ſeventeen milions ſterling. Trayello ſays, that 5000 
.coaches are kept in tbis city. However, the pleaſures arifing from 
the climate, fertility, and riches of this country, are conſiderably damped, 
from the terror of the evils to which theſe parts of the world are ſubject, 
Lima has been more than once nearly deſtroyed by earthquakes. One, in 
Ithe year 747, laid above half the city in ruins, and intirely overwhelmed 
«the port town of Callao, where 3000 inhabitants periſned. Only one 
man was ſaved, who happening to be in an, elevated fort, next the harbouf, 
u the inhabitants, in the utmoſt conſternation, running from — 
Pie Was > „ n 1 = . 1 An 
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houſes, which immediately” ſunk, and the fea, , rolling inland wür 
great fury, buried all the people. A ſmall boat at that inſtant was driven 


__ cloſe to the fort: the man jumped. into it, and was thus miraculouſly 
 fayed from the dreadful cataſtrophe which deſtroyed his oountrymen. 


"REVOLUTIONS axv MEMORABLEK EVENTS. 


T7 Etween three and four hundred years before the Spaniards entered 


America, or about the middle of the twelfth century, the people of 
Peru affociated in tribes or little companies, as the North- American In» 
dians do at this time. About that period, however, a perſon named Man- 

or Manca Capac, induced ſome of the tribes to ſettle together, under 
Pis direction, pretending that he was deſcended from the ſun, _ co 
This ftory, 
like many other fables, was believed by the bulk of the people, and 
gained him fuch reſpect, that he eafily aſſumed the power and authority 


of a King. He then formed a religion, taught his ſubjects the uſe of arts' 


and arms, and very much increaſed his kingdom by conqueſts. His de- 
ſcendants, who were called Incas, greatly enlarged their dominions, and 
ple ſo prudently, that the Peruvians were reckoned to ex- 
ceed almoſt all other nations in policy and in the art of war. The eleventh 
Inca of the race of Mango Capac left two ſons, who quarrelled about the 
ſucceſſion. This produced a civil war, which ended in favour of Atabalipa, 
the twelfth Inca, or Emperor. A little before this time the coaſt of Peru 
in South America was diſcovered by: ſome. ſhips ſent from Panama, by 
Vaſco Nunes De Bilboa, in the year 1514. They ſoon after returned to 
him, with an account of the riches which that country afforded; but, when 
Vaſco was recalled” ſoon after, and put to death, no colonies: were ſent 
thither till ſome years after. es | 

At length three bold adventurers, whoſe names were Diego Almagro, 
Francis Pizarro, and Ferdinand de Luque, an ecclefiaſtic, raiſed a fund, 
and entered into articles to proſecute the diſcovery of Peru. In the 


year 1525, Pizarro failed to the bay of Guiaquil, near the iflands of Pana 


and St. Clara, in three degrees S. lat. where he met with a rich prize, 
conſiſting of .filver diſhes and utenſils. Such, however, were their 
difficulties in ſtruggling againſt contrary winds and currents, that it was 
two years before our py Ay ora! reached the bay of Guiaquil: Here they 
went on ſhore, and ſent ſome of their people to view the country, who 
reported that they came to a town called Tumbez, in which was a temple 
dedicated to the fun, well repleniſhed with gold and filver utenſils and 
ornaments, and even the walls lined with gold. Animated by this intelli- 
gence, they embarked again, and failed to ſeven degrees 5. lat. where they 
tound a pleaſant fruitful country. They returned to Panama, about the 
latter end of the year 1527, in order to make preparations for the abſolute 
conqueſt of this detirable coaſt. e 

In the firſt place, Pizarro went over to Spain, and procured a commiſſion 


from the Emperor Charles V. to impower him and the reſt of the adven- 


turers to make a conqueſt of Peru, and to ſhare the profits of it. He ſoon 
Failed a body of forces, and ſet ſail again with his companions for America, 
They arrived at Nombre de Dios, in Terra Firma, or Darien, yn 
1530. He marched his forces over land to Panama, and- again embarked 
them there, He next advanced as far as Tumbez, where he found the 
LI Peruvians 
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Feruvians on ich a eil war, one party ding ir wat ful Printe, 
_ and the ethef joiting' ar ufurper or pretender to his throne. = 

- Pizarro joined the malevntents, and made himſelf maſter of Tumbez, 
where he found & prodigious treafure. Then having built the fortreſs of 
St. Michael, for the ſecurity of his conqueſts, he advanced to Caxamachia, 


tho | the Emperor, or Inca, his priſoner, 
Soats after this adventure, Almagro brought him a further reinforcement of 


- Pizarro, new believed hunfclf ſtromg enough to ſubdue the country, ſo 
be put the Em to death, and mar towards the capital city 
= of which he took patfeflion in October 15633. 
On the th of January 1539; Pizarro laid the foundation of Lima, which 
the Spaniards choſa to make the feat of their government, and gave it the 
name of © the city of the Kings, as it was begun on the day the Eaſtem 
_ Kings made their nts to our Saviour at Bethlehem. as, | 
Abe harles V, as ſoon as he was informed of their conqueſts, 
granted Pizarro the Viceroylhip of all that —_ of Peru extending from the 
&quator 400 leagues to the Southward ; an 
country 200 leagues farther South. Pizarro was made -a Marquis, and 
Almagro Marſhal of Peru. In conſequence of this diviſion, they began 
tu act i thy of each other; and Almagro marched to the South - 
ward, and invaded Chili, after he had, with much difficulty, paſſed the 
Andes, on which he loſt the greater part of his army,, ö. 
- Almagro returned to: Cuſco, to repofſeſs himſelf of it, as he had been 
informed that Pizarro defigned to diſpute his right to that capital; but, 
baving ſuffered ſo much in his march over the Andes, he choſe to paſs 
through the deſert by the ſea-fide, which extended 200 leagues. In this 
march, his men ſuffered as much by the heat, and the want of water and 
proviſions, as they: bad formerly done on the mountains by the cold, 
At length; however, he arrived at Cuſco, and made Ferdinando Pizarro 
priſoner, who had been made Governor of that city by his brother the 
Marquis. T8735 2 | 188 
| Thus began a civil war between the Marquis and Almagro, which 
continued: for ſome time with various ſucceſs. At length the forces of Al- 
— gro were defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner, and pur to death by the 
Pizarros. . | | 
- The Marquis, now being folely poſſeſſor of the empire of Peru, extended 
his: conquetts farther — 2 ſent t er. netrate farther 
into Chili, and, about the ſame time, diſcovered the rich ſilver mines of 
La Plata and Potoſi. a £2. 33,0 + 
The Emperor Charles. V, having received notice of the treaſures 
found: w-Peru, ſent word to the Pizarros, that he expected a fhare in it. 
But they did not, and perhaps could not, tranſport enough at this time 
to fi his wants, as the conquerors had as yet ſcarcely opened the 
mikes.' it this the Emperor was fo chagrined, that he made one of the 
Pizarros a 1 in Spain. Though ſome writers ſuggeſt, that it was 
becauſe the Pizarros had abuſed their comm fon, and been guilty of great 
eruelties and appreſſians. 5 0 | Tn 
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In the mean time, the Marge continuing to oppreſs the Ahnagrians, 

"Almagro, the natural fon of the conquerar, formed 4 gary 

nd killed him in his palace at Lima. After this murder 

young Almagro was proclaimed Viceroy of Peru, on the abth of June, 

1641. ; 6 bs ky | | | 

Boon after Vecca de Caſtro, a new Viceroy, arriving from Europe, de- 
feated Almagro, took him priſoner, and beheaded hi f | | 

Gonzalo Pizarro, afterwards uſurping the „r of Peru, was 

defeated and put to death by Guaſco, the Prefident of Lima, in the year 


1048. | 3 3 
| 15 ſoon as this inſurrection was ſuppreſſed, ſeveral commanders Were 
ſent upon new conqueſts, and particularly Baldivia, who was ordered to 


aim at the completion of the conqueſt of Chili. 


Baldivia firſt entered on thls conqueſt in 1540, and founded the ca pital 
city of St Jago in the foll owing year. 77 2 
He afterwards built the town of Coquimbo, or Sereta. But, on the 


civil wars breaking out agam among the Spaniards in Peru, he was obliged 


to return thither, and left the command ot his forces to Franciſco Villagra 


his Lieutenant. From him the Chileſians recovered great part of their 


country again, and it was with difficulty that Villagra defended himſelf in 
St. ago. . r ; TR” 246: 
Baldiris, returning to Chili with a ſtrong reinforcement of troops, reheved 
his Lieutenant, who was beſieged in St. Jago, and recovered the country 
he had loſt, and built the town of Conception, in 37 degrees S. lat. and 
afterwards the 2 Imperial, in 39 degrees, and Baldivia in 40. He now 
began to tyranniſe over the Chileſians, which occaſioned a general revolt, 
in which Baldivia was taken priſoner, and put to death, by havin 
melted gold poured down his throat. Moſt of the towns which he h 


built were taken, and the Spaniards, in a manner, driven out of Chili. 
They, however, recovered the towns near the ſea-coaft, and fill remain 


poſſeſſed of them. | 
The Dutch endeavoured to ſettle colonies on this coaſt in the year 1643, 

but could not effect it. 

Sir John Narborough was ſeat by the King af Great Britain, Charles II, 

to take a view of the coaſt of Chili, in 1670; but, on the report he made 

of his voyage, it was not thought practicable to make any ſettlement in 

that part of the coalt of America. | 


„ 4 ll 
Etween the latitudes of 26 ad 43; degrees South; about 
1200 miles; and betweeen the longitudes of 65 and 83 
degrees Weſt, about goo miles. - 


SITUATION 
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_Bouwpar res.) Bounded by Peru on the Nortk; by La Plata on the 
Eaſt; by Patagonia on the South; _ by the Pacific ocean on the Welt, 


] 3 | Diviũons, 
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® Ins Diviſions. 5 2 Provinces. | Chief Towns. 


On the Weſt fide of the On; TS |} S. lat. 34. 
Andes 1 is 6 7 EY 4 
* 5 * 5 | Imperial. N 


Laxzs.] The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, and 


that of Paren. Beſides which they have ſeveral falt-water lakes, which 


have a communication with the ſea for part of the year. In ſtormy 
weather, the ſea forces a way through them, and leaves them full of 
fiſh; but, in the hot ſeaſon, the water congeals, leaving a cruſt of fine 
white ſalt, nearly a foot thick. '  - | 


1 Ravens.) Their rivers are, I. The river Salado, or the ſalt river, on 


the confines of Peru. 2. The river Copiapo. 3. Guaſco. 4. Coquimbo. 


. Govanadore. 6. Chiapa. 7. Valpariſo. 8. Maypoco. . Maule. 
3 lata. 11. Bohio. 12. Imperial; and, 13. Baldivia. All which run 
into the Pacific ocean, and, falling 8 from the mountains, are 
not navigable far beyond their mouthss. | 2 


Bars, Seas, and Harpours.] The only ſea, that borders upon Chili, 
is that of the Pacific ocean on the Weſt. Bag | | 

_ The principal bays or harbours are, 1. Copiapo, in 26 degrees of South 
latitude. 2. Coquimbo, in zo degrees South. 3. Govanadore, in 31 de- 
Brees 20 minutes South. 4. Valpariſo, 32 degrees 3o minutes South, 
5. Iata, 34 degrees 35 minutes South. 6. Conczption, 37 degrees South, 
7. Santa Maria, 37 degrees 3 5 minutes South, 8. La Moucha, 38 degrees 
30 minutes South. 9. Valdivia, 40 degrees South. 10. Brewer's Haven, 
41 degrees 30 minutes South; and, 11. Caſtro, 42 degrees zo minutes 
—_— | = Ea | : 
Facet or THE CounTRy.] The face of the country is like that of Peru. 
The coait of Chili is a high bold ſhore, and further inland riſe the vat 
Hills, called Sterras, and beyond them the Andes. 


Alx, Sott, anD Peobuce.} Both the air and ſoil on the Weſt ſide are 
abundantly better than on the Eaſt; for, when the Eaſt ſide of the Andes 
is covered with groſs vapours, the heavens are bright and clear on the 
Weſt. The Eaſt tide allo is a barren deſert, but the Weſt produces various 
kinds of corn, fruits, and flowers, in the greateſt plenty. M hen writers, 
therefore, relate, that the cold is ſevere in Chili, and the rivers frozen, 
that is only to be underſtood of the tops of the mountains, where the 


_ Fivers and ſprings are really covered with ice in the winter ſeaſon, and 


the air very piercing. The country near the Pacific ocean enjoys a fine 
temperate air, and a clear ſerene heaven, far moſt part of the year. The 


| ſoil produces almoſt all forts of corn, wine, and ſuch fruits as are found 


under the fame parallels in Europe and Aſia. Their bread was made 


ol maize or Indian corn, before the wheat of Europe was brought over. 


8 Axi Mars.] The animals are the ſame as thoſe in Peru; and the 
horſes and neat cattle, brought from Europe, are vaſtly multiplied. 
nog pt than run mein moyntains,. and are hunted br cer 
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TA.] Their foreign trade conſiſts in exporting their gold, * 


topper, corn, fleſh, wine, oil, ſalt, hemp, flax, leather, hides 
tallow, to the Northern plantations. In exchange they receive, from Lima 
and Panama, the merchandize of the Haſt-Indies and Europe, which are 
brought to the port of Callao. - 755 x 
Mixes.) There is more gold here than in any other province of 
America; but molt of the gold, the Spaniards get of the natives, is duſt 
waſhed from the hills. £7 1 oh 


© CHARACTER, PERSONS, anD DREss.| The Chileſians are a brave 
people, and have often defeated the Spaniards, and recovered great part 
of the country from them. They are of a middle ſtature, ſtrong- built, of 
a tawny complexion, and have thick black hair, but pluck the hair off their 
chins and other parts of their bodies. The women let theirs grow to a 

t length, and ſometimes braid: and curl it. The men wear a looſe, 
woollen coat, which reaches down to their knees. They wear alſo a 
doublet and drawers,” but no ſhirt. On their legs, they have a kind of 
buſkin or half-boot, and on their heads a ſtiff cap, adorned with a plume 


of feathers or flowers. 


The habit of the women differs but little from that of the men, only 
they dreſs their hair, and bind a kind of coronet about their temples. 
They kave a ſaſh, or large girdle, alſo tied round them. Their heads are 
adorned with feathers or flowers, and their necks with chains of beautiful 
ſhells or glittering ſtones. 18 bo 


_ PopuLaTION AND GENIUS. ] The original natives of this country, who 
are ſuppoſed not to exceed 50,000, eſteem themſelves as an unconquered 
people. They are remarkable for their wit, as well as for their courage, 
fortitude, and patience. They endure fatigue, heat and cold, in a won- 
derful manner, and the Spaniards could never totally ſubdue them. 
They ſeem to be ſtill maſters of the inland country. They have ſome 
vices, however, as well as virtues. They eat and drink to great excels, 
particularly at their feſtivals, at which they dance and drink alternately, 
as long as they can ſtand. They alſo ſing on theſe occaſions ſongs relative 
to the cruelty of the Spaniards, until they have worked themſelves up 
almoſt to a degree of madneſs, 3 


P A T A W ( 
„ 2 2 7 | | * 
' PATAGONTA is ſometimes. deſcribed as part of Chili; but as neither. 
the Spaniards, nor any other European nations, have any colonies heres. 
i is yet inhabited only by the Indians, We ſhall deſcribe it as a. diſtin 
eduntry from Chili, and include the iſland of Terra del Fuogo, from 
which it is ſeparated only by the narrow ſtreight of Magellan, from whom 


this country i ſometimes called Terra Magellanica. 
| | L1 4g, S1TVATION 
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8 TA Et the latitudes, of 45 
ano — Þ Rae A the longirudes 2 wth; Thi h 


acres: by Chili; and 2 deſert 66u 
| Wen? wk the At E Pacific 0cgans, on the ut ty 
We 


2. Port St. Julian, on the Eaſt fide. 3. The bays of St. John's; and, 

4. The baz of qur Lady, on the Weſt, Tg chin be gl . 8 Oops 

2 + Caps Virgin; and, 3. Cape St. Lene £8 Ny, 
W. 8. 80. 8, lat. $7730, = 251 Sou hern prmontay 


be 22 * Nd . 45 1 98 
ei ights 1. 10 
5 Terra 155 a, a5 al 8 5 ak al . 


drag 15 oP leagues ; 2 d the breadth, in foe Ce 
league, though in other three or four leagues over. About 
the middle of this ſtreight is hy u 6e ed Cap Froward, which 
* the moſt Southerly land on the continent of South America. Terra 
0 is — an iiland, being divided * continent by this 
Tae beg $5, 26.798 0 bſervedabove. e 155 "0 Enn. 
N ++ he ſe 1 1 _ of 3 wh 1 171 1 the 
fler * poing Terra uogo tates 1 « Brewer's 
fg ht, which lies between States iſland, and another Hang — — Laſts 
ward The two laſt ſtreights mariners 'paſs, in order fo ſurround Cape 
| but Lord Anſon adviſes thoſe, who are ou for the Pacific ocean, 
to fil o de Exſlrard of thoſe lands 


Moura us.] It js a mountainous by ce with ſnow great 
pant of the year, and conſequently exceſſiyely cold. 


W 


Alx. ] It is much colder, than in the North, under the 3 paralicly 


af latitude. Nor is it at all cultivated, 


_ Foop.] The natives live chief J upon EIN and what the earth 
duces . The de bu a fort upon the 
eights of Magellan, and left. a garriſon in it, 1 prevent any other Euro- 
nation paſſing that way into the South-ſea, loſt moſt of their men, 

who periſhed for want of food; whence the place obtained the name 


of Port F amine: and no people haye attempted to plant colonies here ever 


Hovsts AnD 3 The natives live in thatched hints, and wear no 
glothes, notwithſtanding the rigour of the climate, except a mantle made 
of a ſeal⸗ſkin, or * 7 of ene beaſt, and that they throw off when they 
are in 


STATURE. ] Many of OD are of a large ſtature, 3 ſix and 


feet in hej It howeyer, appears from other relations, that, 

the abov * inhabitants, there are others of moderats. 
ftarure, like thoſe e of the globe. Hence have ariſen A different 
3 given \ we n Kh regard to. vs inhabitants of 
Patago 14, 


= eee 


Bars, Cayes, AND ears) The chief "ng are, 1. Port Deſire 
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Courrxxion.] The complexions of the people are tawny, and their 
hair is black. They are a brave hardy race, and very active; their arms, 
bows, and arrows, are headed with flints. | 5 
, Cusroms.} T paint their Lege and adies of ſeveral colours, 
They have Deer, boats made of the body of a tree hollowed * 

their nets are made of the fibres of the bark of trees, or of the guts or 

ſinews of animals, 1 


Pn 


Re11610K- } As to religion and government, travellers have not gives 
any very diſtinct account of them; only it is ſufficiently evident, that 


country. | © | | 
Ax IAIS. ] Here are numbers of the very uſeful animal which is called 
'Guanacoes, or ſheep-camal. They have no hump like the camel, but 


are not Cannibals, as ſome adventurers related on the firſt diſcoyery of thug 


— 


LA PLATA, os PARAGUAY. 


$1TVaTION | 


Etween the latitudes of 12 and 37 degrees South, abouf 
AND EXTENT, | 


1500 miles; and between the ſongitudes s of 5o and 77 
Nerves Weſt, about 1000 miles; * 77 


BoynpARIESs. ] Bounded by Amazonia, on the North; by Brafil, on 
-— nas by Patagonia, on the South ; and by Peru and Chili, on the 


Diviſions. | Provinces. Chief Towns. 

— — — — — — —— — — 
St. Jago. 

South diviſion. 3 | BukE Nos 1 W. lon. 

| bs 57. 54. lat. 4» = 

Paraguay „ * 5 
8 arana St. Anne. 

Eaſt diviſion, uaira Cividad Real. 
| ragua Los Royes. 


RivzxSs.] The chief rivers are, Paragua, which riſes in the mountains 
between the latitudes of five and fix degrees South, and, running almoſt 
South, unites its waters with the Uragua in 34 degrees, after which it re- 
cewes the river of Plata, by which names the united ſtreams are called, fall- 
Ing into the Atlantic ocean below Buenos Ayres. Parana river alſo rifes 
in the North, and falls into the Paragua in 28 degrees South latitudes. 
Theſe rivers, riſing within the tropic of Capricorn, overflow the level 
country, and render it as fruitful as the Nile does Egypt. The waters: 
are very pure and wholeſome. 


SEA, Carts, Bays, AnD LAKEs.] The only ſea that borders upon — 
0 
the 


Plata is the Atlantic ocean. The principal bay is that at the mouth 


% 
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the river Plata, on which ſtands the capital city of Buenos Ayres; and Cape 
St. Antonio, at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. This 
country abounds in lakes. Xaraya is the largeſt, out of which the great 
river Patagua riſes. There is another named Caracoroes, ſituated in 30 
degrees South latitude, 100 miles long; and a third called Venoras, in 3r 
degrees South latitude. a 5 | >. OB i 
Faer of ruE CouxrRVv. ] It conſiſts of extenſive plains, which are 
ſome hundred miles over, except on the Eaſt, where it is ſeparated by high 
mountains from Braſil. On the Weſt are the Andes, which ſeparate it 
from Peru and Chili. | DE SMT eee 
 FigsT SETTLEMENTS, AND CHiEr CiTIEs.] Mr. de Bougainville, in 
his curious voyage round the world, relates, from the Abbe Prevoſt, that 
N Diaz de Solis, in the year 1515, firſt entered the river, and 
ed it by his name; but John Cabot, in 1526, called it La Plata, on ; 
account the quantity of filver which he found among the natives, ( 
Cabot built a fort a great way 3 river, but it was deſtroyed ſoon 
P e 


After. In the year 1535, Don Pedro de Mendoza was ſent to the river 2 
Plata, and laid the ſirſt fonndation of Buenos Ayres, about 150 miles from 4 
1 


the ſea on the South fide, at a place where the river is about 20 miles 
broad. But the Spaniards, who ſettled there, being continually harraſſed 
by the Indians, quitted the place, and retired to Aſſumption, à town 
built by Tome of Mendoza's attendants, on the Northern fhore of the 
river, above twice the diſtance of Buenos Ayres from its mouth. This 
town ſoon became a conſiderable place; but its Governor, Don Pedro 
de Ortiz de Zarata, in the year 1580,. rebuilt Buenos Ayres, and 
by 1 his reſidence there, it became a place of trade, and flouriſhed 
, cat ly. es | ; 
Serbe town of Buenos Ayres has its ſtreets built very regularly, and . 
fands on a large extent of ground. The houſes, in general, have only a 
ground floor, with a large court yard, and generally a garden. The place 
contains about 20,090 inhabitants. It is aBiſhop's ſee, and in it are ſeveral 
Palaces, and many religious houſes. The country near this place is well 
cultivated ; but at a diſtance from the town to the South the whole is 
a vaſt plain, of which the fields are full of wild horſes, and black cattle, 
who frequent them for the ſake of grazing. I 
Buenos Ayres is one of the moſt confiderable port towns in South 
America. There we meet with the merchandizes of Europe and Peru : and 
hence great part of the treaſure of Chili and Peru is exported to Europe, 
Hither alſo part of the negroes were ſent, by the Aſſiento contract with 
Great Britain. Fl | 
Aſſumption is ſitnated in 25 degrees South latitude, near the confluence 
the rivers La Plata and Paragua. 1 | = | 
The natives lived in tents, and led a wandering life, like the Tartars, 
when the Spaniards arrived here. _ 7 CCC 


4 


"PERSONS AVD HABITSs ] The natives are of a moderate ſtature, and 
well proportioned, their faces flat, and rather round than oval. Their 
complexion is olive, and they have long black hair, as ſtrong as that of a 
horte. ' hey formerly wore the ſkin of ſome beaſt over their ſhoulders as 
a mantle, and another about their waiſt, but they now conform to the 


Spaniſh faſhions. . _ 3 - | 
 Gemivs.] They are a brave people, but lazy and indolent, and dull 


ef invention. They however imitate any thing very quickly, and are be- 
| | — con- 
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0 on nnn A oats Innert a MT , oe gy 9 2 1g! TY __ Ser e A 
 toine/eteellent mechanics, ſince the Europeans, haye furniſhed them with 
r | 


; — 


Menne 72 . nin &1 18 1 f . 
Maak IAcEs.] Theſe Indians anciently allowed polygamy and concu- 
binage; and the greateſt objection which they had to Chriſtianity was, 
that the Prieſts contined one man to one woman. The Jeſuits uow oblige 

them to marry when the man is ſixteen; and the woman fourteen: Here 

the woman in a manner courts the man. For ſhe goes to the Miſſionary, 
when ſhe ſees a perſon whom ſhe likes, and acquaints him with her paffon 3 

on which the Miſſionary ſends for the man, and propoſes the matter to him. 


5 If he approves, the match is made; and they immediately receive the 

| bleſſing of the Frieſt. e ee e ee W 
: RzL1610N.] The original inhabitants worſhiped the ſun, the moon, the 
ſtars, and thunder and lightning. They worſhiped alſo groves, rivers, 

| and animals. But the Jeſuits relate, that they have now made good 
, Catholics of them. ; | 1 Mon 
> About the year 1 580, ſome Jeſuit Miſſionaries having viſited the country _ 
n 8 2 
| along the banks of the river Uragunai, or, as it is uſually called, Paraguay, 
— were ſo much ſtruck with the beauty of the country, that they formed a 
deſign, in their community, of erecting a prieſtly ariſtocracy over the native 
4 Indians. In conſequence of this ſcheme, the ſociety had the addreſs ta 
l perſuade the King of Spain, Philip III, of the probability there was of 
E converting to the Romiſh church, and to his government, the people of 
large and populous country, if the buſineſs was left wholly to the care of 
Us f | 
i thoſe fathers, independent of the Governor of La Plata, and an exemp- 


tion to the introduction of any Spaniard. For they pretended to be afraid, 
leſt the diſplay of European vices might render the Indians indifferent to 
the pious labours of the Miffionaries, With theſe requeſts , of | the 
moſt holy ſociety, the King complied; and a yearly ſtipend of 60,000 


\ 


eh piaſtres, which is about 13,000 l., was ordered for their uſe ; on con- 
© dition that a tax of one piaſtre a head, on all between, the ages of 
= 18 and Co, flivuld be paid, when the colonies were thoroughly formed. 
r. The Fa by an extraordinary exertion of patience and induſtry, 
* collected a few of the roving people together into a ſettlement. After 


5 theſe, others were draun to them; and ſo on, by a gradual progreſs, 
dle, they perſuaded the nations, called Guaranes and Tapes, upon the Ura- 
121, to leave their rambling way of life, to aſſociate in towns, and to 


we cultivate the lands. In a conrſe of many years, after having ſucceeded 
5 thus far, they not only extended their influence over the Mojos, Chiquitos, 
Pp and Avipones, which are tribes inhabiting, the Northward parts of 
Vit 7 — 7 955 but alſo made a conſiderable progreſs in the Southern parts 
of Chili. ü „ 8 b 
ence "woe 


In Uraguai, the extent of the country ſubject to theſe Miſſionaries was 
about 600 miles North and South, and between 400 and 500. miles Eaſt 
and Weſt, The number of inhabitants was about three hundred thouſand, 
with about two millions of cattle ; with great foreſts, well ſtored with uſes 
ful timber, vaſt paſtures, and convenient rivers. _ | 2 
In this fine country the Prieſts had formed thirty- ſeven diſtricts, or 
pariſhes; Each of them was goverged by two Jeſuits, one was Rector, 
and the other his Curate. Theſe were affiſted, in the leis affairs of govern- 
ment, by Indian officers, choſen annually with great pomp ; and on their 
Knees inveſted with their dignity by the Rector, and diſtinguiſhed, by a 
Cifferent habit, from the common people. The dreſs worn by both ſexes 

8 gay a cotton ſnirt. | 
| A town 


— 
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© A town was built about a magnificently ornamented church; near which 
was a „ for the Ret, and 90 contiguous buildings, BENS 
ing the ſch 


ols and workhouſes. In one of theſe ſome of the Indians were 
Arbe in trades, others in the polite arts and muſic, by maſters from 
Joly In the other, called the ſaminary, which was under the care af old 
nen, were a number of young girls, employed in various occupations, 
Fram eight in the morning till after five in the evening, except at dinner. 


time, the men were employed in huſbandry, or in working trades, or in 

the heels; and the women in {pinning cotton, each having their daily 

talk aſſigned ta them, The officers viſited and infpected the whole regularly, 

la the evening they aflembled to 2 kiſſed the Rector's hands, and 

received their daily allowance of food. Each family was eſtimated at eight 

| prin, and was preſented with four pounds. of beef, ſome maize, and an 
nee of mattee, which is a kind of tea much uſed in South America, 

They then amuſed theraſelves till bed-time. They roſe early in the morn- 

Ing, again kiſſed the Nector's hands at feven, and went to work as before, 


Sunday was a day of reſt ; and, after pretty long divine ſervice, they were ' 
Moved to play. 1 

Males and temales, and even the officers, were „ for offences; y 

d thatthe whole lives of theſe people were ſpent much like thoſe of charity i 
ehildren in 3 er e Nr the lands, the ſtock, d 
the people, and the produce of their induſtry, all as their own property, | 

| bk was manufactured was 15 in — warehouſes, till Lab 
and confified of cotton, tallow, leather, honey, but chiefly mattee, of Ly 
which they had: the monapo Their imports were glaſs, knives, needles, | bs 
pans. gun- powder, muſkets, and the implements of various — 
© The Reftor nfually roſe about five in the morning. He ſeemed to ſpend fil ® 
an hour in holy meditations, ſaid maſs after fix, Fad his hands kiffed at 8 
ven, and delivered an ounce of mattee to each family. He then breakfaſt- rai 
ed, and conferred with his mmiſtry, who were the officers above-mention- 10 
ed, and next viſited the ſeminary and workſhops. He and his Curate dined FE 
— at eleven, then chatted an hour, and repoſed till two, but did the 

t appear again till prayer- time. He then — till about ſeven, with 

thoſe about him, and was fuppoſed to retire to reſt at eight. He was at- 4 
tended by a great retinue whenever he rode out. The Indians, however equ 
were taught that they were ſubjects to the King of Spain. | ous 
In the year 1757, by a convention between the courts of Spain and Clor 
Portugal, the latter ceded the colony of Santo Sacrament, and had in te- twel 
turn Jands on the Eaſt of the river Uraguai, which then became the the 
boundary of the Spanifh and Portugueſe poſſeſſions. The Indians on the are 
Faſt ſide, who were to be removed to the Weſt ſide, refuſed to ſubmit, almc 
and, engaging the regular. troops, were defeated, with the ſlaughter of done 


about 2000 of them. The Portugueſe were by this ſtep put into thun 
pofſeſnon of the lands. It appeared afterwards, that the oppoſition Whet 
of the natives aroſe from quitting the lands, which they themſelves had 7 
cultivated, and not from their regard for the Jeſuits, under whom they 
did not live quite free from diſcontent. At 9 5 in the year 1767, this l. 
borious and extraordinary fabric of the Jeſuits vaniſhed in one day. By tis 
King's order ttey were all ſeized, ſent out of America, and the Indians, 
whom they had abuſed, were put on a footing with the reſt of his Amer: 
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A nen 
$TVATION B Etween the latitudes of 1 and 15 degrees North, neas 
AND EXTENT. goo. miles; and between the lopgitudes of 560 and 70 
degrees Welt, neat 1200 miles. I TY 3 


"Bornenanins:} Bounded by Terra-Htrna, em the Notth by Brafil ant 
the Atlantic ocean, on the Eaſt; by another part of Brafil and La Plataz 
on the South; and by Peru, on the Weſt. 7 9 5 | 


Nux. ] This country obtained the name of Amazonia from Ore 
who gave the natives the name of the Amazons, becauſe, as he was 
failing down the great river, which runs acroſs this country, he ſaiv ſome 
women on the. banks with arms in their hands, which they were earry- 
F they do the baggage in alt their exp&- 
10NS, ; | rn. TROY : * 
Rivzrs.) The river of Amazon is one of the largeſt rivers in the 
world. It riſes in Quito, almoſt under the equator, in 76 degrees of 
Weſtern longitude ; and, running South-Ealt till it joins the river Xanxaz 
continues its courſe almoſt due Eaſt in South latitude four degrees, for up- 
wards of 1500 miles, when, after running towards the North, it diſcharges 
itſelf, by — channels, almoſt under the equator, into the Atlantic 
ocean, It is computed, that, with all its turnings and windings, it runs 
near 5000. miles, and is generally two or three leagues broad. In the 
rainy ſeaſon, it overflows the country. At the mouth it is not above 
150 miles broad, and 500 leagues from the mouth it is 30 or 40 fathom 
ray 1 are near 100 rivers which fall into it on the North and on 
South, 


Alz.] The air is much cooler here than could: be expected {6 fear the 
equator, This proceeds from the heavy rains, which occafion the numer- 
ous rivers to overflow the banks one half of the year, as well as from thi 
cloudy weather and the ſhortneſs of the days, which never exce 
twelve hours. A briſk Eaſterly wind alfo cools the air, which blows from 
the Atlantic ocean quite through the country, ſo firong, that veſſels 
are enabled by it to fail againit the ſtream, and to perform a 
almoſt as ſoon up the river Amazon as down it, which cannot 
done in leſs than eight or ten months. Here are terrible ſtorms of 
thunder and lightning during the time of the rains. The fair ſeaſon is 
when the fun is at the greateſt diſtance from them; and the wet weathet 
when the ſun is vertical, or neat it, as it is about the vernal and autums 
nal equinoxes. 


+ % % 


Provuce.} The trees of this country are all ever-greens, and they have 
kruits, flowers, and herbagy, all the year round. T heir fruits are cocoa- 
nuts, ananas, or pine-apples, guavas, bonnanas, and ſuch others as 
grow within the tropics. Their foreſt-trees are cedar, brahl-wood, oak, 
ebony, log-wood, iron-wood, and many ſorts of dying-woods ; and they 

ve the cancla, or cinnamon as ſome call it, becauſe it has a bark which 
lemething reſembles that ſpice, I hey have alſo Indian coxn, and the caſ- 

2 | {avi 
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ſavi root, of which they make bread. The country alſo produces cotton, 
fugar, yams, potatoes, and ſarſaparilla. 
 ManvFacTUREs.) They ſpin and weave themſelves cotton garments, 


The materials of their houſes are wood thateh and clay. | 
Burrpixes.] They never build higher than the ground floor, and | 

uſually upon an eminence, out of the way of the flood, but not far from þ 

- fome river. 23947 FE o l | ee ; — *# . a 

* GovernmenT.] The banks. of every river almoſt are inhabited 5 

by a different people, governed by their reſpective Caciques, or Sove- k 

reigns, who are diſtinguiſhed from their ſubjects by coronets of beautiful , 

| Feathers. Dat r: 76 Tie nes 4 ; It v0 no NES) ονmR or! tk 

Axus AnDU Wars.] Their arms are bows, arrows, and ſpears. Ty r 

engage their enemies frequently on the water, as well as on land, though t 

they have no better veſſels than canoes, which are quly, great trees made C 
hollow. x eee, | | ; | * | 5 111 th 22 711 16919 9111-11 1 5 mii! 0¹ 
Prusons any Hants. Their natives are of the common ſtature; o 
_ - They have tawny complexions, good features, long black hair, and black Y 
eyes. Sometimes they wear mantles made of the ſkins of beaſts, but they 1 
„„ oa of nonmk 35 writ ad ona a 
| . Manwzz AND Gentvs.] They are a humane, hoſpitable people, hatt ad 
= a genius for painting, and make good mechanics. 5 A 
* Wortkx. ] They allow of polygamy, or a plurality of wives and concu- nr 

| bines. The women, as is uſual in other American nations, do the moſt or 
| ; hborious works. f ian 4; 15 | 42 . EA. + Bop ct col 
RET ICGMo V.] They worſhip" the images of their” antient herbes, oo be 
| ſubordinate deities, and carry their gods with them in their expeditions, dat 
| But it is not ſaid, that they have temples, or orders of prieſts, among | 
| # e diff 

f 4 
| 1 , : 3 6 An 
| \ - - > +-REVOLUTIONS ano MEMORABLE EVENTS. in 
- 7, „ s = k Pop 8 BY ” on 
| JI is very uncertain who were the original inhabitants of this country; tlen 
« 4141 the firſt intelligence, which the Europeans had of it, was from the of it 
| Spaniards and Portugueſe, who were ſent to make diſcoveries on the banks mile 
= of the river Amazon, which was not till after the conqueſt of Peru was of tl 
9 compleated. "oa 8 Indi 
4 SGonmzola Pizarro, brother to the Marquis who conquered Peru, acci- cent 
| dentally diſcovered this river in tlie year 1540, and, being informed that pean 
jt paſſed through a country well repteniſhed with gold, he determined to they 
ſearch out the courſe of it. For this purpoſe he aſſembled 340 veteran rious 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, horſe and foot, and 4000 Indians, to carry his ammu- T 
mition, proviſion, and baggage. With theſe troops he ſet out from Quito, Ame 
which lies near the equinoctial, but was much incommoded by continual coun 
4 rains, and a flooded country, until he came to the mountains of the Andes, Span 
4 and theſe were covered with ſnow, and ſo exceſſively cold, that he lol de fin 

1 many of his Indians by the ſeverity of the weather. Several of the Spa- 


| niards alſo periſhed by the hardſhips which they underwent, and for want 
| | of provifions in the deſert countries through which they paſſed, The — 
. , I ; | 3 1 


- 


| the 440 whom he carried out. 
0 
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lakes, and moraſſes, with which the country abounded, ſo much retarded 
their march by land, that they built a brigantine, which enabled them to 
croſs the river, and to avoid the impediments which they met with on the 
fide where they were. After this Orellana was made captain of the bri- 
gantine, and fo men were put on board of it. Pizarro orderec them to 
{ail down the river in ſearch of proviſions, and return to him again as ſoon 
as poſſible; but Orellana, inſtead of purſuing his orders, continued his 
voyage down the river, and left Pizarro, and the people with him, to diſ- 
engage themſelves from the difficulties in which they were plunged as well 
as they could. Pizarro waited for Orellana a long time in vain, and then 
returned, with the few people who were left, to Quito in Peru. In this 
expedition all the 4000 Indians periſhed, and but 80 Spaniards returned of 


the mean time Orellana continued- his voyage to the mouth of the 
river, where he built a more commodious brigantine. He then entered 
the Atlantic ocean, and ſailed to the iſland of Trinity, on the coaſt of 
Caribbianaz from which he went to Spain, and gave that court an acconfit 
of the great diſcoveries he had made. He ſoon obtained a commiſſion for 
the conqueſt of that country, to which he had given the name of Amazonia, 
and, being joined by 509 volunteers, moſt of them young gentlemen, hs 
arrived in the mouth of the river Amazon, in the year 1554, but met with 
fo many difficulties before he had ſailed 100 leagues up the river, that he 
abandoned the enterprize, and died on-his return to Spain, Several other 
adyenturers failed from Peru down this river afterwards ; and Texeira, a 
Portugueſe, by the help of an Eaſterly wind, failed up the river from 
Paria in Brazil to Peru, and down again, in the year 1637 and 1638. But, 
as no gold was found in the country, neither the Spamards, or Portugueſe, 
or any other European nation, have thought it worth while to ſettle any 
colonies here. The Indians of Amazonia ſtill, therefore, remain a free 
people, and are not ſubject to any foreign dominion. 00 DK 
After the mathematicians, who were ſent by the courts of France and 
Spain to Peru, to meaſure a degree of a'meridian near the equator, ha# 
finiſhed their operations in the year 1743, they returned to Europe b 
different ways. Mr. de la Condamine formed the defign of croffing wth 
America on the river Amazons, which he began in May 1743, and ended 
in September following, when he arrived at Para, a Portugueſe ſettlement 
on one of the branches of its exit, near the Atlantic ocean, By this gen» 
tleman's account, this great river receives, from the country on both udes 
of it, near 190 rivers. Some of them, after running a courſe of near 1099 
miles, are not inferior to the Rhine or the Danube, "The neighbourhood 
of the river Amazon is till inhabited by a multitude of different nations of 
Indians, although their number is confiderably leſſened within the laſt 
century, For When they found themſelves likely to be viſited by the Euro- 
peans, who, from their abominable cruelties, were viewed with terror, 
they retired from the river to enſure that ſafety which they judged preca- 
rious near its ſnores. i 

Theſe are the provinces of which the Spaniards are poſſeſſed in South 
America. They have alſo dominions in North America, of which an ac- 
count will be preſented to the reader, including the territories which the 
Spaniards took in the laſt war, and which were copfirmed to them by the 
definitive treaty of peace between England and Spain, in 17833. 
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"SPANISH TERRITORIES 
How Los > 
NORTH AMERICA, 


NEW MEXICO, incivpinG CALIFORNIO, 1 


*_ 


SirvaTIon, BETWEEN the latitude of 23 and 43 degrees. North; 
D aud between the longitudes of about gz 126 degrees 
Weſt. The land, however, is little more than two-thirds of the 
falling within theſe latitudes and longitudes, 
BouxpARIES.] Bounded by unknown lands on the North; by Florida 
and Canada on Eaſt; by Old Mexico and the Pacific ocean, on the | 


\ Crimarz and Fact or THE CounTaY.] This country, lying moſlly 
in very different climates, affords, in many parts of it, an agreeable tem. 
perature of heat and cold. The foil is productive of moſt of the uſeful 
vegetables and drugs; and is not very mountainous, except on the fide of 


* ” 


the Pacific ocean. It is related that this country, in genetal, is very beau- 
tiful, on account of its fruitful plains, woods, and gentle eminencies, in- 
terſected by a multitude of fine rivers, ſome of which are navigable. Many 
ains and yallies of rock-ſalt, as clear as chryſtal, and much uſeful tim- 
er, is found in Mexico and in California; it is ſaid, that the morning 
ews candy on the roſe-leayes like manna, with a ſweetneſs which reſem- 
that of fugar. „ | 
Hxs ron x.] California was diſcovere 1 Cortez, the conqueror 
of Mexico, but'no ſteps were taken, by the Spaniards, to form ſettlements 
there for many years. Sir Francis Drake viſited it in 1558, and called it 
New Albion. He found a very CIV people there, and as the King con- 
ſented to acknowledge Queen Elizabeth * his Sovereign, Sir Francu 
took poſſefſioſi in her name. The Britiſh government have never proſe- 
ented their title to it, probably on account of the difficulty of communi- 
cation, which will probably now never vaniſh, ſince the colonies of North 
America have been acknowledged independent. 
Diviſions. | 


— — 5 : 
Notth-Eaſt diviſion New Mexico — 
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The particulars common to both countries. will be Enumerated in the 
account of Old Mexico. = . 
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S1TUATION | ETWEEN the latitudes of 8 and 3o degrees North; 
and between the longitudes of 83 and 116 degrees 
Weſt. Theſe limits of latitude and longitude include hots 
ten times the quantity of land which is in Old Mexico. | | 
' BounDar 2 Bounded on the North by New Mexico, or Granada; 
by the Gulph of Mexico, or Caribbean-ſea on the North-Eaſt ; by Terra 
Firma on the South-Eaſt ; and by the Pacific Ocean on the South-Weſt 


The Spaniards divide this country into three audiences, which are called, 
Galicia or Guadalajarra; II. Mexico. III. Guatimala, | 


thouſand famflies. 
Town, and is ſaid to be well peopled, 


Aucdiences. | Provinces. Chief Towns. 
_ E 1. Guadalajarra _ |Guadalajarra, - 0 
Iz. Zacatecas _ Zacatecas. 
FF 3. New Biſcay St. Barbara. 
I, GALICIA. 34. Cinolea Cinolea. 
| | 5. Culiacan uliacan. 
6. Charmetlan Charmetlan. 
7. Xaliſco Xaliſco. 
1 13 — 14... 4 * — — — 
F Mexico. e 
1. Mexico 0 Acapulco. e 
2. Mechbacan Mechoacan. 
3. Panuco Pp 2 
nds * 1 - 4 b Tlaſcala. 
U. MEXICO. # 4. Tlaſcala 1 Vera Cruz. 
| 5. Guaxaca Guaxaca. 
6. Tobaſco : {2:5 | 
. Jucatan ampeachy. 
$ Chiapa Chiapa. 
9 · Soconuſco | Soconuſco. 
1. Verapaz Verapaz. 
. 8 | 9 1 
TT. a. 3. Honduras Valladolid, 
Il. GUATIMALA: 4 . Nicatagya 1 
5. Coſta Rica | Nicoya. 
6. Veragua 8 Santa Fee. 


Mouxvraius.!] There are high mountains on the Weſtern coaſt, neat 


the Pacific Ocean, which are cloathed with excellent timber. Moſt of 
them are volcanos, and ſu bject to flety eruptions and earthquakes. _ 


* On June 7, 1773, this city was ſwallowed up by an earthquake, together with eight 
* . Guatemala is built at ſome diſtance from the hte of the Old 
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The country near the North Sea is low land, flooded for great part of 
the year, and fo incumbered with thickets of bambou-canes, mangroves, 
thorns, and briars, that it is very difficult to land or get through them. 


Riv#ens.] The rivers, which fall into the Gulph of Mexico and the 
North-tea, are, 1. North - river, flowing through New Mexico: 2. Panuco: 
3. Alvarado: 4. Tobaſco: 5. Xagua; and 6. Vara. The rivers which fall 
into the South-ſea are, 1. Roſario: 2. Tegoantipeque ; and 3. Lempa. 


_,Cares.] Cape Sardo, Cape St. Martin's, Cape Cornduc C 
* bl 

.Catcoche, Cape Honduras, oe Cameron, and Cate Gracias ee 
the North-ſea ; and Cape Marques, Cape Spirito Sancto, Cape Corientes, 
Cape Gallero, Cape Blanco, Cape Burica, Cape Puercos, and Cape Mala, 
'I the douth · ſea. | | | > . 


5 BArs.] On the Notth-ſea are the gulphs or bays of Mexico, Campeachy, 
Vera Cruz, and Honduras: in the Pacific Ocean are the bays of Micoya 

And Amapalla, Acapulco and, Salinas. 5 5 3 
LAkESs.] The chief lakes are thoſe of Mexicq and Nicaragua. 


SrAsOoNs.] The year is divided into the wet and dry ſeaſons. The rainy 
Tealon beginning about the latter end of May, when the fun is in the Nor- 
- thera figns, and laſts until September, when the tun enters the Southern 
ſigus. The proper ſummer, or fair ſeaſon, is when the ſun is at the 
. greateſt diſtance from them. | 


Wrnaps.] Near the coaſt in the Pacific Ocean they have their periodical 

winds, or monſoons, and fea and land breezes, as in Aſia. | 
In the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent ſeas, there are ſtrong North 
- winds from October to March, about the full and change of the moon, 
And trade-winds prevail every-where at a diitance from laue, within the 

"tropics. £ | 
= Alx anÞ* 8011.) The air of Mexico is very hot and unhealthful on the 
| Eaſtern coaſt; but much colder and wholſomer on the high lands. The 
ſoil is tolerably good, but the inhabitants do not cultivate it. 


Propucs.} The vegetables are cedar-trees and the logwood, hich 
ws chiefly in the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, en the flooded” 
hores. It is much like white-thorn, but a great deal larger. The heart 
of it, which is red, is uied in dying. Some trees are tive or fix feet in 
circumference, __ | 
The mangrove grows in the flat country, by the ſea- ſide, almoſt always 
wa | | ; 
The maho-tree has a bark with ſtrong fibres, which they twiſt, and 
make ropes and cables of it. | . | 


. 


The lightwood is as light as a cork, of which they make floats, and they 

carry their merchandize along the ſea-coatts ſeveral hundred miles. They 

raiſe buildings two or three ſtories high upon them. To 

Fo "> peas is 100 or 120 feet high, which has no branches but on 
1 The cotton - tree affords employment and ſubſiſtence too many thouſands. 
It is, when manufactured, peculiarly adapted to the climates of this part 
of the worid. ER. : 1 

be calabaſh is 4 gourd that grows very frequently to a ſurpriſing vaſt 
magnitude, 3 8 5 


1 
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The tree which bears the cocoa, or chocolate - nut, is ſeven or eight feet 
high to the branches, and about a foot and a half in diameter. The nuts 
are incloſed in pods, of which there are uſually twenty or thirty, on a wel}> | 
bearing tree. There are ſometimes fixty or even fourſcore nuts in a pod, 
in ſome not twenty; Each nut is about the bigneſs of an almond; This 
is a very valuable article, not only on account of the exports to Europe; 

but alſo for its uſe among the inhabitants of the Spaniſh ſettlements, to 
whom it ſerves for a conſiderable part of their diet, and is found at once 
nutritive and janitive, in ſo great a degree, that the. judicious cultivators 
of it procure a handſome fubſiſtence from the produce of a ſmall garden of 
cocoa- trees. 8 . 3 
The venella, or bexuco, is uſually mixed with the chocolate nut. It is 
a kind of cane, and runs up any tree which ſtands near it. The fruit ia 


incloſed in a tony green pod; 
There are a great many other fruits peculiar to this eduntry, and the 
$paniards have introdutet almoſt all the European fruits and plants. 


Mexican ANn1MAts:.] The animals in Mexico are very numerous: A 
few only can be particularized here. The pecarree is a little blaek; ſhort- 
legged animal, which has ſome reſemblance te a hog, but his navel grows 
on his back. 8 15 

The warre is rather of a ſmaller ſize than the pecarree, though, in many 
ether reſpects, it is very like it. $4427 
The opoſſum is remarkable for having a falſe belly, in which it preſerves ' 
its young ones when they are in danger: . 

The niouſe-deer, which reſembles the red-deer, is as big as an ox. 

m_ guanoe is of the ſhape of a lizard, but about as big round as a 
man's leg, 

The flying ſquirrel has a ſmall body, with a looſe ſkin, that extends like 
wings, by which it is borne up for a conſiderable time. 3 
The ſloth is about the bigneſs of a cat, and feeds on the leaves of trees, 
but it is ſo many days in getting from one tree to another, that it often 
＋ lean oni the journey, No blows will make it mend its pace, and it 
s frequently eight or nine minutes in moving one leg, 

the a e is ſo named from its ſhell, reſembling armour, in 
which it can incloſe himſelf. EE | 
Wu, racoon is an animal that bears a very ſtrong reſemblance to a. 

ger. 8 

The ounce, or t cat, ſeems to be a ſmall ſpecies of tyger. 

'Of their fiſh, 3 is as big as an ox, — Ses food, 

The paracood is about an ell long, and well-taſted, but unwholſome at 
particular ſeaſuns of the year. | | 

The gar-fiſh is nearly of the ſame length, and has a ſhatp bone at the 
= of his ſnout like 4 fpear, but it is not indented like that of the ſword- 


of tortoiſes there ate five or fix ſpecies.” Some are valuable for their 

eſd, and others for their ſhells. The female lays about two hundred egg 
0 a _—_ which ſhe buries in the hot ſand, and there ſhe leaves them to 

atch; : | | | 


Ot the featherskind, peculiar to America, are the macaw, in ſome te- 
pects relemblitg a parrot, though it be much larger; the quam, the 

iraſoe, the cardinal, and humming-bird. 
Among the reptiles is the rattle- make, which gives the traveller notice 
un danger by a rattle in the tail: 9 15 
| M m 2 The 
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The migua is an inſect ſo ſmall that it cannot eaſily be diſcerned, It 
uſually ſtrikes into a man's leg; and, if it is let alone, it will get deep in 
the fleſh, where it lays a great many nits or eggs, which increaſe to the 
— — of a pea. If the place be ſcratched after this, it immediately 
ers, and endangers the loſs of a lid. 

The cochineal-fiy is a very profitable inſect. It is bred on a fruit that 

ws from a ſhrub about five feet high. When the fruit opens, theſe in- 
ects take wing, and hover a little while over the tree, and then fall down 
dead on the ſheets, which are ſpread for them. It has been reckoned that 
the Spaniards export annually near four hundred tons of this- valuable com- 


.: MinsRxALs.] The gold of Mexico is chiefly found in the, rocky moun- 
tains, and in barren parts of the country, in grains, or in duſt, in the ſandy 
of rivers, or in ſtone in the mines. The grains are ſmall pieces of gold, 
like the ſeeds or kernels. of fruits, which are found & ithour the inter- 
mixture of any other metal, and require neither melting nor refining. 

The greateſt quantity of gold, however, is found in the duſt in the ſands 
of rivers and torrents, after the rains have fallen. BE > PT. 

All the ſilver, dug in the mines of Mexico, is brought to the King's 
exchequer in the capital city, and there it is entered. It is related, 


that there are two millions of marks, of eight ounces each, entered every 


ehe gold is coined into pieces of ſixtèen, eight, four, or two pieces of 
eight, which are called crowns of gold. | | 
The Indians had no coin of any fort, when the Spaniards firſt came 
amongſt them. Gold and filver ſerved them only for ornament, their 
traffic conſiſting in bartering and'exchanging one thing for another. The 
cocoa- nuts, indeed, ſerved them to purchaſe herbs and flowers, and things 
of ſmall value, as they ſtill do in the markets of Mexico. Neither the 
Spaniards nor Indians now have any copper coin, 5 


Taærric.] The Feed of Mexico, and the reſt of the Spaniſh Weſſ 
Indies, are prohibited trading with any people but the ſubjects of Spain, 
No foreigners ate ever ſuffered to viſt their coaſts. | 
The traffic of Mexico is one of the richeſt and moſt extenſive in the 
world. It is carried on with the natives of the Philippine Iſlands near the 
coaſt of China throngh the South-ſea or Pacific Ocean; with Peru and 
Chili, through the ſame ſea; and with Old Spain, and the Spaniſh iſlands, 
through the North-ſea and the Atlantic ocean. All theſe trades are 
_ eſteemed lawful. There is alſo a very conſiderable ſmuggling, or clandef- 
tine trade, carried on by the Mexicans and Indians on the one fide, and thenct 
the Engliſh, French, and Dutch, on the other. © part g 
The cargo of the Manila ſhip conſiſts of diamonds, rubies, ſapphires, of the 
and other precious ſtones, which are found in the Eatt-Indics. Io thele ſituati 
are added cinnamon, cloves,. mace, nutmegs, and pepper; the rich carpet about 
of Perſia; the camphires of Borneo ; the benjamin, and ivory of Pegu and Wi i 
Chambodia; the ſilks, muilins, and callicoes of Eaſt- India; the gold-dull 
tea, china-ware, ſilk, cabinets, and other articles, from China and Fapat- 
Theſe altogether amount to a prodigious value, as this one ſhip has more 
riches in it than ſome whole fleets. , The merchants, it is ſaid, get u 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred 7 cent profit by this voyage. 
Acapulco, a town in Mexico, which is about 2000 miles S E. of the 
capital, has the beſt port in thele arts on the douth-ſea, A hundred 15 
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continent; and thence the accumulated articles are carried in the galleons 


to Europe. | | ets as 
Thirty or forty ſhips carry on all the trade between Old Spain and the 

Spaniſh dominions in America. Theſe are almoſt all of them their -own 
veſſels, as no trade is ſuffered to be carried on in foreign bottoms. The 
veſſels, uſed by the Spaniards'in tranſporting merchandize from Old Spain 
to America, are generally large and of good force, and are called galleons, 
They fail in fleets annually from Cadiz, laden with goods from almoſt 
exery country on this ſide the Atlantic. With theſe they make up their 
cargoes, which belong, indeed, to almoſt as many different nations; at 
leaſt the Engliſh, Dutch, Italians, and French, are proprietors of a 
great part of it, and the Spaniards are in a great meaſure only their fac; 
tors. For when the galleons return to America with the treaſure, fox 
which theſe effects have been ſold, it is moſt of it diſtributed among 
the merchants and factors of the four laſt mentioned nations. So true, 
however, are the Spaniards to their truſt, as it is ſaid, that thoſe, 

in whoſe names the effects are ſen: over, and the returns made, ſcarcely: 
ever were known to abule the confidence placed in them, or to betray their 


rincipals, EEE: | 2323 0 
t The goods thus carried from Europe are brought to La Vera Cruz, and 
thence conyeyed to the ſeveral parts of Spaniſh America. The greateſt 
part goes to the city of Mexico, and is then ſpread through the provinces 
of the Mexicos, Peru, and Chili. Hence it appears that Mexico, from its 
ſituation, muſt continue to be an important place. It is ſaid to contain 
about 80,000 inhabitants. The ſtreets are large and clean: the houſes, 
in general, are of ſtone or brick; among which ſtand a multitude 
of magnificent public buildings. Here is the reſidence of the Vice- 
roy, who lives in as great ſplendor as moſt European Sovereigns. 
The people in general are wealthy, and live luxuriouſly with great equi- 
pages, KOBE | 2 N 

The Engliſh from New-York, Jamaica, and other places, the French 
from Hiſpaniola, and the Dutch from Curaſſaw, fit our {loops with ęvery 
kind of proviſions and neceſſaries which they know are wanted on the 
coaſt of Mexico, in order to trade with the Spaniards there, who are no 
Wee M m3 leis 
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leſs ready to receive the goods of theſe foreigners, than they are to ſell 
them. F. * pieces of eight for what they buy; which renders this ( 
a very beneficral trade to the Engliſh, French, and Dutch. ; ( 
There has been another trade or buſineſs in which the Engliſh engage in 
North America, which has occaſſoned many diſputes between the two 1 
nations of Britain and Spain. This is the bufineſs of e in e 
the bays of Campeachy and Honduras. The Engliſh had garried it on in 2 
\ 


part of the country, which was deſtitute of Spaniſh or Indian inhabitants, 
Fi a great many years, and looked upon it, that the long poſſeſſion had 0 
1 3 zem at leaſt as good a right to that part of the country as the t 
Spaniards had to the reft. In ſome treaties, the Spaniards ſeem 40 have tl 
elfded this bulineſs to the Engliſh. They hays, however, at different times 12 
ught fit to f Ut upon our logwood:cutters. They have killed ſeveral ef 
of them at Campeachy, arid carried the reſt into perpetual impriſonment ; th 
for they would not ſuffer them to be exchanged, nor yet to be ranſomed. ar 
Our logwood-cutters, indeed, ſtill keep fefton of the bay of Honduras ; cu 
and this trade was gxpreſsly granted to the Engliſh by the treaty of peace, fu 
"In 1763. The article of logwood:cutting, however, was more deſinitely fit 
ſettled by the laſt treaty on Rune between Great Britain and Spain in 1783. co 
as will appear from the following copy of the tixth article: ; ſai 
. The intention of the two high contracting parties being to prevent, | 
7 much as poſſible, all the cauſes af complaint and miſunderſtandin ch 
| * occaſioned by the cutting of wood tor dying, or logwood; — _ 
ſeveral Engliſh fettiements having been formed and extended, unde; 15 
that pretence, the Spaniſh continent; it is expreſſiy agreed, that * 
his Britannick Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall have the right of cutting. loading, oy 
and carrying away logwood, in the diſtrict lylug between the rivers » 64 


Wallis and Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the courſe of the ſaid two 1 
rivers for unalterable boundaries, fo as that the navigation of them Tm 
be common to both nations: to wit, by the river Wallis, or Bellize, pi 
from the ſea, aſcending as far as oppoſite to a lake, or inlet, which runs 
into the land, and forms an iſthmus, or neck, with angther fimilar 
Inlet, which comes from the fide of Rio-Nuevo or New River; a that 
the line of ſeparation ſhall paſs ſtraight acroſs the faid iſthmus, and meet 
another lake formed by the water'f Rio Nuevo, or New River, as its 
current. The ſaid line ſhall continue with the courſe of Rio-Nuevo, de: 
ſcending as far as oppoſite to a river, the ſource of which is marked in the 
map hetween the Kio- Nuevo and Rio Hondo, which empties itſelf into 
R1o-Hondo ; which river ſhall alſo ſerve as a common boundary as 

ar as its junction with Rio-Hondo; and thence deſcending by Rio- 
Hondo to the fea, as the whole is marked on the map which the plenips 
tentaries of the two crowns have thought proper to make uſe of, for 
aſcertaining the points agreed upon, to the end that a good correipondence 
may reign between the two nations, and that the Engliſh workmen, cut 
gers, and labourers, may ndt treſpaſs from an uncertainty of the boun- 
daries. The reſpective commiſſaries ſhall fix upan convenient places, in 
the territory abore marked out, in order that his Britannick Majeſty“ 
ſubjects, e upſoyed in the felling of logwood, may, without interrup- 
tion, build therein houſes and magazines neceſſary for themſelves, theiſ 

amilies, and their effects; and his Catholic Majeſty aſſures to them the 
_ enjoyment of all that is expreſſed in the preſent article; provided 
that theſe ſtipulations ſhall not be confidergd as derogating in any wle 


4 * 


from his rights of ſovercignty; Therefore, all the Eng. iſh, oy 7 


and for whatever reaſon it might be, without exception, ſhall retire 


n within the diſtrict which has been above deſcribed, in the ſpace of 
in eighteen months, to be computed from the exchange of the ratifications; 
in and for this purpoſe orders ſhall be iſſued on the part of his Britannick 
3 Majeſty; and on that of his Catholick Majeſty, his governours ſhall. be 
id ordered to grant to the Engliſh diſperied every convenience poſſible for 
8 their eemoving to the ſettlement n by the preſent article, or for 
ve their retiring whenever they ſhall think proper, It is likewiſe ſtipu- 
es lated, that if any fortifications ſhould actually have been heretotore 
al efected within the limits marked out, his Britannick Majeſty ſhall cauſe 
t; them all to be demoliſhed ; and he will order his ſubjects not to build 
d. any new ones. Ihe ingliſh' inhabitants, who (hail ſettle there for the 
32 cutting of logwood, fhall be permitted to enjoy a free fiſhery for their 
"\ ſubſiſtence, on the coaſts of the diſtrict above agreed on, or of the iſlands 
ly ſituated oppolite thereto, without being in any wile diſturbed on that ace 
3, count; provided they do not eſtabliſh themſelves in any manner, on the 
n ſaid iſlands.“ 8 
15 LEARNING,) The natives had neither letters, nor any ſpecies of 
— character, by which they could expreis their meaning. Statuary and paint- 
- ing were the only methods which they had of recording any paſt event, 
lex An image, or picture, with a crown on his head, fignitied a King; an 
nat image, habited like a Prieſt, a Prieſt; but they had no character that 
87 could expreſs either, as the Chineſe have. There are ſome few things, 
wy,” indeed, which repreſented others, and may be ſtyled hieroglyphics, as the - 
Wo painted wheel that diſtinguiſhes their age, and the leſs circle which de- 
25k picted their years. 3 | | 7 
ans  Reticton,] If the Mexicans had any God, whom they imagined to 
lar preſide over the reſt, it was the dun. It is evident, that they had a great 
hat veneration for this glorious orb, from the ſpeeches af Montezuma, and 
eet from their aſcribing whatever was great and wonderful to his direction, 
itz and influence. hey had, however, no image of the fun ar moon in the 
de: temples of Mexico, as the former inhabitants of the country, who were 
the called the Chicl.imecas, were faid to have had, though a great many idols 
into of a human form were found in them. (Stig 5 
a The Spaniards charge them with offering human ſacrifices to their idols, 
do⸗ and with making theſe a colour for all tae barbarities which they com- 
ip0- Witted in America. They inſinuate, that a people, which made the ſacri- 
for ice of their own ſpecies the chief part of their religion, ought to have been 
ence extirpated ; but the Spaniſh Biſhop of Chiapa, who rehded at Mexico 
cut- at the time of the conqueſt, and was ſent from Spain on purpoſe to en- 
oun- quire into theſe matters, and to protect the Indians againit the barbarous 
„ in uſage with which they met from Cortez and his fellow-adventurers, 


aſſures us, that the greater part of the eharge was falſe. He tells us that, 
Inſtead of the Mexicans ſacrificing thouſands annually, they never ſacrificed 
fifty in one year; and, for aaght that could be learned, they never ſacri- 
| aſts or men conſtantly, Th only on ſome grand feſtivals, or in the 
ume of ſome general calamity. uc as famine, or ill tucceſs in war, in order 
to appeaſe their angry gods, as the Phanicians and Carthaginians werg ac- 


Wyented ſuoh ſtories to jullify their own barbarity'; to which he adgs, 


fy rled in any other parts whether-on the Spaniſh continent or in any 
ae iſlands whatſoever, dependent on the aforeſaid Spaniſh continent, 


cultomed to do in former ages. I heſe advegturers, ſays the good biſhops ; 
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that it wight be truly ſaid, that the Spaniards, fince their arrival in the 


Indies, had - annually facrificed more people to their adored goddeſs 


Avarice, than the Indians ever ſacrificed in any ceremony of religion. 
As to the Chriſtian religion, which the Spamards boaſt of having intros, 
duced into this new world, it appears, that the firſt adventurers, Cor- 


tez and his companions, ſtudied nothing leis than the converſion of the 
Indians, whatever they might pretend. They only ſummoned the Indians 


to ſubmit to the Pope, and to the Emperor Charles V. and on their re- 


faſal to become Chriſtians, before they had been in the ſlighteſt degree in- 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian rites, they ſeized their country, murdered many 


millions of them, and enſlaved the reſt. Afterwards alſo, when theſe abuſes 
were in ſome meaſure redreſſed, and miſſionaries were ſent over, they per- 


fectly drageoned the Indians, that were left alive, into Chriſtianity; and? 
drove them by hundreds and thouſands, into the rivers, that they might 


be baptized, and threatened them with inſtant death if they refuſed. One 


of theſe miſſionaries boaſted to Charles V. that he had himſelf baptized 


above thirty thouſand of theſe Indians. 


Gage infinuates, that the principal motives, which drew the Spaniſh | 


clergy over to America, were the hopes of gaining greater riches, and the 


power of delivering themſelves from the confinement of the clorſters, and 


of enjoying unreſtrained liberty. It is a common thing, indeed, for 


4 Prieſt to lay up ten or twelve thouſand crowns in ten years time, 


even though he has but an ordinary cure in Mexico, and lives plenti- 
fully and luxuriouſly during the whole of the time ; for the clergy are in 
a manner adored by the common people in Mexico. 1 | 

He was amazed, he ſaid, to find the Monks in the Mexican cloiſters, and 
the parochial clergy, rivalling the quality in their dreſs, and luxurious 


Way of life. They drank, they gamed, they ſwore, they wenched, and 


made a jeſt of their vows of poverty. Frequently, indeed, they ſave money 
Faough. to enable them to return to Gd Spain, and 185 purchaſe 
oprics. bat vat beef on Made 3 fats 


: * 


As to the Laity, he ſays, there is not a more bigotted, or a more 


debauched people, on the face of the earth. A preſent to the church 
wipes off the odium of the greateſt crimes; and the way, in which 
the people are inſtructed in their religion here, is, as it is in Old 


Spain, by the performance of plays and theatrical entertainments in their 


churches, | 

The Indians, who are ſubjects to the Spaniards, are obliged to profeſs 
themſelves Chriſtians, and are compelled by the Prieſts to marry, if males, 
when they are only fourteen, and, if females, when twelve. If they are not 
then provided with a ſponſe, the Prieſt finds one for them; and in this, it 
ſeems, the civil government concur, as they look upon it, that the 
married people make the beſt ſubjects. A wife and children are the 
ſureſt pledges of a man's fidelity. An Indian ſeldom leaves his family 
and retires to his countrymen in the mountains, after he is married, but 
he becomes an induftrious and profitable member of the commonwealth, 
and pays duty, both to the church, and civil governors. The marrying 
of them ſo young alſo makes the country the more populous, which is a 
very neceſſary ſtep, as it was fo impoliticly deprived of its inhabitants by 
the firſt adventurers. The Spaniards alſo not only take care to ſee the 
the young Indians married to each other, but they encourage, or at leaſt 
ſuffer, the native Spaniards, and the Creoli, their deſcendents, to marry 
the young lndians, by which means the Americans are ſo incorporated with 
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and allied to many Spaniſh families, that they are in a manner become 
the ſame people in ſeveral of the towns and provinces. The French have 
obſerved the ſame policy in their American plantations ; while the Engliſh. 
impriidently prohibit their people from marrying with the Indians, 
—— uently loſe many advantages both in 8 and eſtabliſh- , 
ing themſelves, which are enjoyed by ſeveral other European nations. 
"Such were the territories which the crown of Spain poſſeſſed in 


North America, previous to the commencement of the laſt war. To theſe 


muſt now be added Eaſt and Weft Florida, which capitulated to. the 
Spaniards in 1781, and. were ceded by the fifth article of the treaty of 
peace in 1783. | | WS 
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gSiruA T1 B Etween the latitudes of 25 and 32 degrees North, about; 
ANDEXTENT. 440 miles; and between the tongitudes of 80 and gr 
._ degrees Welt, about 550 miles. 8 


Bounpan ES. ] The boundaries were ſettled by his Britiſh Ars ro- 
dlamation after the peace of 1963. By this it appears, that Eaſt Florida is 
bounded on the Weſt by the gulph of Mexico, and the Apalachicola 


River; on the North, by a line drawn from that part of that river, where, 


the Chatahouchee and Flint Rivers meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river, 
and by the ſource of the ſaid river to the Atlantic Ocean; on the Eaſt, . 
and South, by the Atlantic Ocean and the gulph of Florida, f 
Weſt Florida is bounded on the South by the coaſt of Mexico; on the 
Weſt, by the lakes Pontchartrain and Maurepus, and the river Mifſiſſippi; 
on the North, by a line drawn due Eaſt from that part of the river 
Mifſhlippi, which lies in thirty-one degrees, North latitude, to the river 
lachicola, or Chatahouchee; and on the Eaſt, by the ſame river. 
This country formerly included part of what the French called Louiſiana, 
and was ceded to Britain by the peace of 1763. It was then divided into 
two provinces, which are called Eaſt and Weſt Florida But it was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1781, and ceded to them by the laſt treaty of peace. 


; MounTarins.] The Apalachian mountains, which divide Carolina 
and the reſt of the Britiſh plantations from Florida, are the moſt con- 

liderable. _ | 14 8 
Rivers.) The chief rivers are, 1. The Miſſiſſippi, to which the French 
have given the name of St. Louis. They ſay it riſes in the North of 
Canada, and running South-Eaſt, and then South, falls into the middle — f 
4 5 
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water; but within the bar, it is an hundred fathoms, and the channel ig 


every where deep. The current is gentle, except at particular ſeaſons, 


hen it overflows its banks, and becomes extremely rapid. 15 
- The rivers Conchaque and Apalachicola run from North to South, Eaſt 
of the Miſfiflippi, and fall likewiſe into the gulph of Mexico; as alſo does 
the river Ogichee. According to Mr. Oglethorpe, the rivers Flint and 
Catochee riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and, paſſing through a part of 
Carolina, fall into the gulph of Mexico. | 


The rivers Alatamaha and Savannah riſe in the ſame mountains, and, 


| ing Eaſt, fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The river of St. John is a 
- Noble navigable river, which runs parallel to them, and formerly divided 


* 


Spaniſh Florida from the Britiſh dominions. 


Bars au Carts.] The chief bays in Florida, are, I. st. Bernard. 


II. Aſcenſon. III. Mobille. IV. Penſacola V. Dauphine. VI. Joſeph, 
VII. A VIII. Spirito Sancto; and, IX. Carlos bay. | 

The chief capes are, I. Cape Blanco. II. Samblas. III. Anclote, 
IV. St. Auguſtine; and. V. Cape Florida, which formerly was the 
Southward termination of the Britiſh American Cominions, 


Sxas.} The ſeas bordering on Florida are the gulph of Mexico and the 
_ gulph of Florida. ER TS 


Facx or Tye CounTRyY.] The greateſt part of the ſea coaſt, in theſe 
8 and the country for ſome miles within land, is „ e as 
ving a ſandy ſoil, which in ſome places is covered with a thin ſward af 
graſs, and fome ſhrubs, though it bears no timber. At the diſtance of above 
Toy miles from the coaſt, the land becomes much better; and farther 
inland it is very rich, and furniſhes the produQions which are uſual to 


fuch climates. On the whole, therefore, the country may be reckoned as 


as thoſe in its neighbourhood. The mortality which raged among 
Britiſh troops, when they were firſt ſent thither to occupy the poſts 
which the French had quitted, was chiefly owing to the ſro places in 
which they. were lodged, and the want of proper conveniences for men 
_ who were ſtrangers in the country, and not inured to the hardſhips which 


the French had taught themſelves to bear, in imitation of the Indians. For, 


as foon as the lodgings were extended, and freſh air, and other conveni- 
encies, were introduced, the troops became fully as healthy as thoſe in the 
adjacent provinces. | 


Alx AND CLtwarte.] Of the climate of Florida very various accounts 
have been given, but, from what can be gathered from narratives fo diſ- 
cordant, it ſeems that the air is pure and wholeſome, that the Floridian 
Indians are very long-lived, though they are undoubtedly expoſed to the 
roughneſs of the North-Weſt wind, which in a greater or in a leſs degree 
_ diffuſes its chilling blaſts over the whole continent of Nort' i America, and 

carries with it ſnows and froits many more degrees to the Southward, than 
the North-Eaſt wind does in Europe. Ng | 


801L And Propuce.] The country round St. Auguſtine produces 
annually two crops of Indian corn, and the herbage and truits common ta 
Georgia and Carolina. There is reaſon alſo to think, from ſome ſpecimens 
ſent to England, that it will not be long before filk, cotton, ſugar, wine, 
and many other articles ot trade, will be produced in quantities ſufficient 


the Uph of Mexico, after a courſe of above 4 500 miles. It is one of the 
fineit rivers in the world. Over the Bar there is not above ſeventeen feet 
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te render theſe provinces very deſirable. In Florida alſo are found ri 
indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyſts, turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and 
other precious ſtones ; copper, e pit- coal, and iron- re. The 
coaſt of Florida likewiſe may boaſt her pearl fiſheries, and of the Mahogany, 
which grows in the Southern parts of the peninſula, though it is not equal 
to that of Jamaica. But of their poſſeſſions, and of the bri A : 
which opened a ſtill greater, England has been deprived effectually by the 
pfo reſs of the Spaniſh arms in Florida. | 

Florida, wp 8 50 conſidered either in a political or commercial view, 
will moſt certainly prove advantageous to the crown which poſleſſes id. 
Men of war may ſafely ride, in the harbours, on the coaſt of the gulph of 
Mexico, and be ready, in time of war, for any ſervice in thoſe ſeas ; and” 
commodities may be conveniently vended from thoſe ports to the neigh- 
bouring ſettlements. ; : 


Towns.) In Eaſt Florida the chief town is St. Auguſtine, which the 
Spaniards tortified with baſtions and a ditch, and alſo ſtrengthened it by a 


ſtrong ſquare caſtle, called St. John's Fort. The town, which is of an 


oblong form, is ſeated at the foot of a pleaſant hill, well covered with 
trees, and lies along the ſea-ſhore, where an harbour is formed, by an 
land, which ſtretches about ten miles along the coaſt. Off the harbour, 
however, and indeed along the coaſts of Florida, the waters are too 
ſhallow to be approached by veſſels which draw more than ten er twelve 
t water; ſo that this place is by no means well ſituated for trade. 
In Weſt Florida the chief town is Penſacola, which lies in a bay of the 
ſame name, where there is not depth of water, near the ſhores, though 
yeflels, indeed, may ride there in any wind with great ſafety. i 
There ſeemed to be a great probability that Peniacola might have been 
rendered of confiderable advantage to t.ngland ; as it exported to the annual 
amount of ſixty- three thouſand pounds, and, on an average of three years, 
received of Britiſh manufactures to. the value of minety-ſeven thouſand 
pounds. But all theſe golden views were overclouded, when Penfacela 
capitulated to the troops of the Spaniſh King, on May the ninth, 1981. _ 
Mobille hes to the Weſtward of Penſacola, on the bank of the river of 
the ſame name, and in the neighbourhopd of jwamps and the ſlimy mud 
which 1s left by the tides, and renders the place very unhealthy. | 


REVOLUTIONS axnv MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE Spaniards poſſeſſed themſelves of Florida immediately after their 
conquelt of Mexico, under which name they comprehended all the 
countries which lie North of the Gulph of Mexico, of which Carolina and 
the reſt of the Britiſh plantations form a part, In proceſs of time the Spa- 
niards abandoned part of this country, for richer ſettlements in Mexico and 
Peru; and then the Engliſh planted moſt of the Eaſtern coaſt, which before 
the late war was ſtyled Britiſh America. The Spaniards then retained only 
St, Auguſtin, and' two or three other ſmall places to the Eaſt of the river 
Miſitfippi, with what lies Weſt of that river. Thus the country, ſituated 
betueen the Engliſh plantations on the kaſt, and the Spaniſh territories in 
the Weſt, remaiped under the daminions of the Florida Indians. till the 
year 1718, when the French took poſſeſſion of the mouth of the river 
Miſippi, where they erected ſome forts, and, by virtue of them, laid 
claim % the greater part ot Florida, aud made iucroachments on the 
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liſh tertitories' to the Weſt; and on the Engliſh dominions to the Eaſt. 
_ They did, indeed, once before erect ſome forts on the Spaniſh fide of the 
river Miſſiſſippi; but the Spaniards demoliſhed them, and drove the French 
ont of the country. Since the laſt period, however, France and Spain were 
10 cloſely united, that the Spaniards ſeemed to wink at their incroach- 
nts. The Engliſh, on the contrary, looked upon this country, as far 
Weſtiward/as the river Miſſiſſippi, to belong to the colonies of the Carolinas 
and Georgia, or at leaſt to their -India allies the Creeks or Cherokees, 
„therefore, thought they had very good reaſon to diſpute this part of 
lorida- with the French. Theſe Indians, indeed, had previouſly ceded to 
the Engliſh part of this country in which they did not chuſe to ſettle 
themſelves ; and it muſt be admitted that the natives alone can give the 


Europeans a guſt title to it. But to enlarge on this point would extend our 


limits too far. It can, therefore, only be added, that the two Floridas 
were ceded by Spain to Great Eritain at the peace concluded in 1763; 
and that, in 1781, during the laſt war, the Spaniards were ſo fucceſsful as 
to reduce all our ſettlements on the Miſſiſſippi, and to make an entire con- 


queſt of the prevince of Weſt Florida, which, together with Eaſt Florida, | 


Leas ceded and guarantied to Spain by the definitive treaty of peace con- 
cluded in 1783. | _ | e 
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UBA. This iſland is ſituated in the Caribbean-ſea, between 74 

and 87 degrees Weſt longitude; and between 20 and 23 degrees 
North latitude. - it is near ſeven hundred miles long from Eaſt to Well, 
and generally about ſeventy miles broad. 


Pack or Tye Covyray ] A chain of hills runs through the middle of 
the iſland, but the land near the coaſt is, for the moſt part, a level cham- 
paign country, well watered with rivulets, and always flooded in the rainy 
ſeaſon, when the ſun is vertical. There are ſcarcely any of the rivers 
navigable. They run a ſhort courſe from the hills into the ſea. There 
are ſeveral good harbours in the 1fland. The chief are thoſe of St. Jago, 
towards the Eaft end of the iſland; Cumberland harbour further Eaſt; 
and the Havannah, at the North-Weſt part of the iſland. The chief towns 

f arc, | 
I. Sr. Jaco, which is ſtrongly ſituated, and very well fortified. It is 
the capital of the ifland ; bur is neither * populous nor rich at preſent. It 
hes near the South-Eaſt end of the iſland oppolite to the iſland of Jamaica. 
| | | ; 3 Wh | ; II. The 


2 
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II. The HAvAN NAH is a, ſecure. capacious harbour, but it is of 
difficult acceſs. At it the galleons from Carthagenia and Vera Cruz ren- 
dezvous on their return to Spain. Here the Governor, the Biſhop of 
St. Jago, and moſt of the people of diſtinction in the iſland, reſide. It 


lies on the North-Weſt part of the iſland, oppoſite to the coaſt of Florida. 
It was taken by the Engliſh in the war before laſt, and was reſtored again 


to the Spaniards by the e It is fuppoſed to contain about 
2000 houſes, beſides a great nu 


r of churches and convents. 


- 


III. BAR Aco A, fituated on the North-Eaſt coaſt of the iſland, which 
has a good harbour for ſmall veſſels. 6 | . 


IV. Pox ro DEL PaINeirE, ſituated alſo on the North coaft, which is 
three hundred miles Eaſt of the Havannah, IN 


V. SanTA CRE, fituated on the North coaſt, which is thirty mil 
Eaſt of the Havannah, | We 


Propvuce.] This ifland produces ſuch animals as are found on the 
continent under the ſame parallel. The hills are pretty well planted with 
timber. | RIES 

The ſoil produces maize, caſſava- root, tobacco, ſugar, hides, cotton, 
indigo, ginger, aloes, and long pepper; but neither European wheat, 
hemp, nor flax, nor vines, will thrive in Cuba. A people who had more 


induſtry than falls to the ſhare of the Spaniard, would reap advantage 


from this iſland probably ten times more valuable than what its preſent: 
poſſeſſors obtain from it. | 


HISPANIOLA, or ST. DOMINGO. This iſland lies to the Eaſt of 
Cuba, and is ene of the moſt fertile iſlands in the Weſt Indies. It is 
about four hundred and fifty miles Eaſt and Weſt, and, on a mean, about 
a hundred and fifty North and South. Columbus diſcovered it in 1492 ; 
and, in 1504, the town of St. Domingo was built by a brother of the great 
Columbus, on the South-Eaſtern ſhore. It is the oldeſt European town in 
America, | | 

The whole iſland is agreeably diverſified by hills, plains, woods, and 
rivers. The produce of ſugar, tobacco, cotton, Fits, and of other 
articles, 1s very great. 'The plains and woods are well ſtored with cattle, 
which run wild, and are hunted chiefly for their hides and tallow. The 
country is ſubject to earthquakes. | 

The Spaniards poſſeſſed the South-Eaſtern'parts ; and the French the 
North-Eaſtern, which are much the beſt. They have now almoſt the 
whole iſland; but, as the Spaniards have ſtill a ſhare of Hiſpaniola, it is 
generally reckoned among the Spaniſh American iſlands. Of the French 
towns, Cape Francois is the capital town, and is ſuppoſed to contain about 
8000 people of all colours. They have alſo two other towns, conſiderable 


for their trade, which are called Petit Guaves and Port Louis. It is ſaid, 


their annual exports amount to above one million ſterling; belides a con- 
traband trade, which they carry on with the Spaniards, 


PORTO' RICO is fituated between 54. and 67 degrees Welt longitude, 
and in 18 degrees North latitude, and is about 100 miles long, and 4 
broad. This iſland conſiſts of little fertile hills and vallies. It produces 
on lame fruits as the other iflands, and is equally unhealthful in the rainy 
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Ton ro Rico, or Sr. Join, the capital town, A ſituated in u little 
land on the North fide of the main iſland, forming a capacious harbour, 
and joined to the chief iſland by a cauſeway, and defended by forts and 
bacteries, which render the town almoſt inacceſſible. | | 
porto Rico was taken by Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards by the Earl 
of Cumberland. It is better inhabited than moſt of the Spaniſh towns, 
- which is owing to its being the centre of the cotifraband trade earried on 
by the Engliſh and French, with the King of Spain's ſubjects. 5 


; VIRGIN ISLANDS. Theſe are fituated at the Eaſt end of Porto Rico, 
and are exceedingly ſmall. nh . 


TRINIDAD. This iſland is ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, between 59 
and 62 degrees Weſt lon. and between 10 and 11 degrees North lat. and is 
9 miles long, and 60 broad. It is ſeparated from the continent of Anda- 
| kakia, in Terra firma, by a narrow ſtreight called Boco del Drago, about 
eighty miles North-Weſt of the river Oronoque. It is an unhealthy, but 
a truit ful iſland, and produces ſugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, ginger, and 
Indian corn. It was taken by dir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and by the 
French in 1676. | py 3 8 


| MARGARETTA. It is fitnated in 64 degrees Weſt lon. and 11 degrees 
4 30 min North lat. 60 miles North of the continent of Terra- firma, and 
| 200 Weſt of Trinidad, It is about forty miles long, and twenty broad. 
1 There is very little wood or water in this iſland, but it abounds in paſ- 
| $ turuge, maize, and fruit. There was once a pearl-fiſhery on this coaſt, 
| but it is now diſcontinued. | 
4 Ihe principal iflands belonging to Spain, in the Pacific Ocean, are, 
_ * CHILOE, on the coaſt of Chili, and thoſe in the Bay of Panama, called the 
KINGS, or PEARL ISLANDS. . Ry | 


 GALLIPAGO ISLANDS, ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, under the equa» 
tor, 400 miles Welt of Peru, between 85 and go degrees Weſt longitude. 

Beſides theſe may be enumerated GOLDEN I>LAND, ISLE OF PINES, 

'SAMBALLAS ISLANDS, and BASTIMENTOS, near Porto Bello, in 
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Terra-firma._ | | 
JUAN FERNANDES. This ifland is ſituated in the Pacific Ocean, 
about three hundred miles Weſt of Chili, and lies in eighty - three degrees n 
Weſt longitude, and in thirty-three South latitude. At Thea Fernandez Bou 
almoſt every ſhip has touched which has failed into the South-ſeas with in- Atlane 
tentions hoſtile againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements on the Weſtern coaſt of 2 
South America. In this iſland they found ſuch ſalubrious vegetables, as which 


ſoon reſtored health to their ſick; and alſo ſome animals, which ſerved on the 
thein for freſh proviſions. | Es: ESTs 

It has been aid that the Spaniards have lately made a ſettlement here, | 
in order to deprive cruizers of other nations from procuring the refreih- * 7 
ments which have ſo fortunately relieved thoſe who have viſited this 


a One Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who was left here by accident, North 
| lived alone on this iſland about four years, and at length was diſcovered in the « 


17, by Captain Woodes Rogers, who delivered him from his ſolitary 
abode. When be was found, he had nearly forgotten his native tongue, 


and ſeemed almoſt to have loſt the power of articulation. The ow 
I 25 whi 
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which he could ſpeak were uttered only by halves. He was dreſſed in 
ati ſkins, and would drink no liquor but water. It was ſome time before 
he could reliſh the ſhip's victuals. While he remained upon the iſland, he 
had killed ſeveral hundred goats, which he caught . ee them down, 
and had marked on the ear about as many more, which he had permitted 
to go looſe again. Some of theſe animals were found about thirty years 
afterwards by Lord Anſon's people, when they touched at Juan Fer- 
naudez. 5 7 3 x 
When Selkirk returned to England, he was adviſed to publiſh an account 
of his adventures. He was, however, too illiterate to draw up ſuch a 
narrative himſelf as would attract the public notice, and therefore ap- 
plied to Daniel Defoe, who was then a profeſſed author of ſome eminence, 
to write the account, and either related to him every particular which he 
tould remember, or elſe gave into his hands ſuch a rough ſketch of his 
adventures as he was able to compoſe. Theſe materials Defoe incorpo- 
rated into his Robinſon Cruſoe,” and appropriated the profit to himielf 


without any apparent remorſe, 
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IN SOUTH AMERICA, 


SITVaTION 


Etween the latitudes of the equator and 35 de 
AND EXTENT. 


South, about 2500 miles; and between the longitudes 


Ng of 35 and 60 degrees Weſt, about 1400 miles; but, 
es on 2 mean, its breadth may be taken at about 600 miles. LED 
eZ Bou v DAGIES.] Bounded by the. mouth of the river Amazon, and the 
n- Atlantie Ocean, on the North; by the ſame ocean on the Eaſt; by the 
of mouth of the river Plata, on the South; and by a chain of mountains, 
45 which divide it from Spaniſh America, and the country of the Amazons, 
ed on the Weſt. 5 

Diviſions. : Provinces, Chief Towns. 


— * 
r n 
2 — — 


1. Para — ara or Belim. s 
2. Marignaa —8t. Lewis. 
| 3. Siara — _—|Siara. 
North divifion contains | 4+ Petagues St. Lue. 
the captaiaſlups of 5. Rio Grande —Tignares. 
| 6. Payraba —|Payraba., 
» lamara —\ Tamara, ' 
8. Peruumbuca linda. 


Diviſions, 
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„bees. Fiores. Chief Tenn. 


| _ 1 — 2 5 — : — | 
n 9. Serigippe 

r 10. Baka or the 
| Middle divifion contains] Bay of All Saints | |? 
eee f in ee = e 

3 . guro — 
C13. Spirito Sano —Spir 
Southern diviſion con- { 14. Rio Janeiro — St. Sebaſtian. 
- - tains the captainſtups 4 15. St. Vincent — st. Vincent. 
1 " 5 


16. Del Rey 


There tre ſome ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of | Braſil, where ſhips ſome- 
times touch for proviſiens, in their voyage to the South-ſeas ; but parti- 
cularly Fernando, in 3 degrees South lat. St. Barbara, in 18 degrees 


"7 


2 dt, Salvador. 


* 


lat. and St. Catharine, in 28 degrees South lat. de 


RivkExs.] The principal rivers are, I. Siara, which ow name.to a pro- 
vince, It runs from the South-Welt to the North-Eaſt, and falls into the 
Atlantic Ocean in four degrees odd minutes South latitude, . near. the town 
of Siara. II. Rio Grande, which gives name to a province, runs from 
Weſt to Eaſt, and falls into the tame ocean in five degrees odd minutes 
South latitude, III. Paraiba river, which runs from Weſt to Eaſt, and 
divides the province of Payraba into two equal parts, and falls into the ſea 

in' fix degrees odd minutes, South latitude. IV. Tamara river, which 
runs parallel to the laſt, and falls into the ſea at the town of Tamara. 
V. Rio Real, which falls into the ſea a little North of the Bay of All 
Saints. VI. Rio St. Antonio, which divides the, province. of Ilheos from 
Seguro, and falls into the ſea in ſixteen degrees South latitude. VII. IIheos 
river, which runs parallel to the laſt river, and falls into the ſea near the 
town of Ilheos, in fifteen degrees South latitude. VIII. Rio Dolce, which 
falls into the ſra in twenty degrees South latitude. There are alſo three 
rivers which run near and parallel to it, which are called the river of Cro- 
codiles, the Alequa, and St. Michael. IX. Paraiba runs through the pro- 
vince of Spirito Sancto, and falls into the ocean in twenty-two degrees odd 
minutes South latitude. X. Rio Janeiro runs through the province to 
which it gives its name, and falls into the ocean in twenty-three degrees 
and a half South latitude, XI. The mouth of the river Plata, which 


makes the Southern boundary of this province. 
Seas, Bavs, av HARRBOURS.] The Atlantic Ocean waſhes the coaſt 
Ff Brafil on the North-Eaſt and South for three thouſand miles and up- 
' wards, in which there are ſeveral fine bays and harbours. , I. The harbour 
of Pernumbuco, or the Recief. II. The harbour or bay of All Saints, 
III. The harbour of Porto Seguro. IV. The port and harbour of Rio 
Janeiro. V. The port of St. Vincent. VI. The harbour of St. Gabriel; 
And, VII. The port of St. Salvador, on the North ſhore of the river La 
Plata, neaf the entrance of it. _ 
Carts.) The principal-capes are, I. Cape Roque. II. Cape St. Au- 
guſtin. III. Ca 15 N IV. Cape St. Mary, which is the moſt Southerh 
promontory of Brafil, + VF 


Name.) The Portugueſe, who firſt diſcovered Braſil, gave it the name 


of the Holy Croſs; but it afterwards obtained the name of . by 
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which it is now univerſally known, from the Brafil wood which grows in 


this count 7. 


Fc OF THE CounTay.] As to the face of the eountry, the land is | 
rather low near the coaſt, but exceedingly-pleaſant. The woods and 
meadow grounds are agreeably mixed, and the trees, for the moſt ps ty 
are, ever-greens ; but on the Weſt tide of it, far within land, ate high - 
mountains, which ſeparate it from the Spaniſh province of La Plata, In 
theſe are innumerable ſprings and lakes, from which iſſue abundance. of 
rivers, which fall into the great rivers Amazon and La Plata, or run acroſs. . 
the country from Weſt to. Eaſt, and fall into the Atlantic Ocean. The laſt -> - 
are .very, numerous, and of great uſe to the Portugueſe in turning their 
Sr xsoNs.] The Northern parts of Brafil, which lie almoſt under the. 
Equator, like othef countries in the fame ſituation, are ſubject to great 
rains and variable winds ; particularly in the months of March and Sep- 
tember, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, with ſtorms and tornadves; 
that. the country is overflowed, and the air very unhealthy. But the 
Southern provinces of Braſil are-delightfuls There is no country near the 
tropics where the heats are more tolerable, or the air more ſalubrious. It 


is conſtantly refreſhed with breezes from the ſea, and abounds in lakes and 


rivers, which annually overflow their banks; and, in the inland part of 
the country, the winds from the mountains are ſtill cooler than thoſe which 
blow from the ocean, 5 . 3 
ANIMALS Ax D ProDUCE:] The animals found in this country are the 
lame with thoſe already deſcribed in Mexico and Peru. The ſoil is very truits 
ful, and produces grain, indigo, balſam, and Braſil- wood, which is very uſes 
ful in dying arid medicine. The ſugar of this country is alſo much better 
than that which is brought from our plantations. The reaſon for its ſupe- 
nor excellence is, that all-the ſugar which is made here is clayed, and 
therefore rendered finer and whiter than our Muſtovado, as Our unrefined 


lugar is uſually called. 


TraDE.] The ſhips in this trade carty out from Brafil rum, ſugar, the 
cotton-cloths of St. Jago, beads,” and tome other articles, and bring in 
return gold, ivory, and ſlaves. They procure their ſlaves cheaper than 
any other Europeans ; for as they alone have colonies in Africa, ſo they _ 
have a better opportunity of procuring negroes ; and they bring to Braſil 
it is faid, annually, above forty thouſand. ... 

The ſmall craft, which belong to Rio Janeiro, are chiefly employed in 
carrying European goods from Bahia, the center of the Braſilian trade, te 
other places on this coaſt; and bringing back ſugar and tobaceo. They are 
loaded chiefly with negroe ſlaves; and avout Chriſtmas theſe are employed 
in the whale fiſhery. About this time of the year, a ſpecies of whales 
irequents this coatt in great numbers. They alſo come into the harbours 
and inland lakes, where the ſeamen go out and kill them. The fat 
or 8 is boiled to oil; and the lean is eaten by the ſlaves and poof 
people. | 3K : * 8-508 Hs, 8 ve; - a 

the bay and river of Rio Janeiro are now the reſort of the Portngueſe; 
u much as any part of Brafil, on account of the gold and diamonds which 
We been diſcovered in the mountains to: the Weſtward of this and the 
&ighbouring provinces of St. Vincent. This circumſtance has occafioned 
he banks — 
ay other part of Bilal. 
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In the returns to Europe, beſides ſugar, tobacco, hides, drugs, and 
other articles, the diamonds are eſtimated at one hundred and thirty. 
thouſand pounds ; and the gold, coined, and in bullion, at four millions 
ſterling. - The ſhipping, to the number of near one hundred, rendezvous 
in All Saints Bay, and fail to Europe about May or June, with a cargo 
worth ſeveral millions ſterling. They return to Braſil in fleets, wth goods 
of woollen, ſilk, and thread; hats, metals, and hardwares; falt-fiſh, flour, 
cheeſe, oil, wine, and other articles. Theſe commodities are purchaſed 
from various European nations. England, for ſeveral reaſons, as well po- 
litical as of another nature, ſhould have the preference in this trade to 
other people. - Gratitude, however, as daily experience teaches mankind, 
is not more powerfully exerted by nations than by individuals. Bach may 
imagine, after favours have been ſhowered on them, that they are too 
+ covpfiderable to bear the obligations, and on this account they will attempt 
to diminiſh the fortunes and credit of their bene factors. 


_ = GovERNMENT.] The natives do not live without government. They off 
have Kings in their reſpective territories, who adminiſter juſtice according 
to the cuſtom of their ſeveral countries, though they have no written 
laws. Where one man has injured another, he is obhged to give him ſa- 
tisfaRion in kind, if it be poſſible. No people ars more hoſpitable to 22 
ſtrangers than the Braſilians, though the Portugueſe have reprefented them 
as capable of murdering and devouring foreigners. N 5 


Narivxs. ] The Portugueſe and Dutch writers give the name Tapuyers 
to the natives who inhabit the North part of Brafil; and the name of fe. 
puynamboys to thoſe who dwell in the South. , | | BY 


__Hazirs and ORNAMEN TS.] The men wear a cap, or coronet of fea- 
thers, on their heads; but the women are reported to have no covering 
over their hair. Their ornaments are chiefly glittering ſtones hung upon 
their lips or noſtrils, and bracelets of feathers Tour their, arms. 


 PengoNs AND CusTons.] The Tapuyers are men of good ſtature. Their 
complexion is of a deep copper colour; and they wear their long black hair 
hanging over their ſhoulders, and are deſcribed as an effeminate race, fink 
into luxury, and practiſed in the moſt diſgraceful debauchery. They are 
| hypocritical and diſſembling ; neither ſincere in converſation, nor honeſt 
in dealing, but at once lazy, proud, and cruel. The diet is uſually per- 
nicious, though their feaſts are ſumptuouſly extravagant. When they ap- 
pear abroad, they are carried by negroes, in ornamented hammocks, with 
the curtains clotely drawn. From theſe they falute their acquaintane, 

and-frequently hold long converſations.” | e 


* 


The Tapuynamboys, who inhabit the South of Braſil, are of a mode- 
rate ſtature, and are not of ſo dark a complexion as their Northern neigh: 
bours, who are nearer the line. None of them, indeed, are ſo black a 
the Africans, who he under the fame parallel. It has, however, been 
already obſerved, that there were no negroes in America till they were 
tranſported thither by the Spaniards and Portugueſe. Ihe Tapuynamboyh 
however, reſemble the Africaũis in their flat noſes, which are ſo formed i 
their infancy. „ „ „ 

INAABITANTSs.] The preſent inhabitants of Brafil are, Portuguels 
Creols, Me ſtees, Negroes, and Erafilians. The Portugueſe of Europe 
who are the Governors, are the feweſt in number. The Creols, or thol 
who are born of Portugueſe parents in Braſil, are more numerous; MW 
not ſo much ſo as the Meitees, or mingled race. 14 ; 
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ſtitution, and fitter for labour. The Braſilians are now very numerous; 
though the Portugueſe, on their invaſion of this country, imitated the 
Spaniards, and deſtroyed the unfortunate natives by” ev 
 Efvelty Which they could devife. "Of one hundred thouſand” men, theres 
fore, whom they found in the province of Serigeppe, if the Dutch writers 
are to be credited, not above four or five hundred 
' ReLiGnoNn:] As to religion; the Portugueſe will not allow that the Bra« 
filians have any; and yet they report that they have Prieſts, and believe in 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. They ppoſF that the braye 


goto Elyſium or Paradiſe, and mean arid cowardly ſouls to a place of tor- 


ment. WE” 2 7 Fe 4 ee eb „ 5 2 
The ſame authors admit that their Prieſts direct them to bring them 


offerings: At the ſame time, they aſſure them, on their doing ſo, that 


thoſe inviſible beings, Who give them food, and the good. things Which 
they enjoy, will render their affairs proſpetous; but; if they ne A theſe 
gifts, they muſt expect ſome dreadful calamity will overtake —.— In 
conſequence of their inculcating theſe doctrines, the people bring them 
ſuch fruits as they imagine will 2 molt acvepable, END 

. Tow.) BRASIL if a rich and very flouriſhing ſettlement. The export 
of ſugar. has increaſed confiderably within the few years, and CO 


11 


ally to Europe. | 
REVOLUTIONS axp MEMORABLE EVENTS. 
THE Portugueſe diſcovered this country in the year 1500, but 


did not plant it till the year 1549, when they fixed themſelves- 
at the Bay of All Saints, and built the city of dt. Salvador. The 


French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies on this coaſt, but were 


driven from it by the Portugueſe, who remained in Brafil almoſt without 
a rival, till the year 1623; but, as they were then under the dominion of 
the King of Spain, with whom the United*Provinces were at war, the 
Dutch Weſt-India Company invaded Brafil, and ſubdued the Northern pro- 


ad 


Yinces, | 


Hollanders are now in poſſeſſion. | „5 | 
0 Dutch, however, were intirely driven out of Braſil in the year 
10543 


gence of the war between Portugal and Spain, after a month's ſege, 
ade himſelf maſter of the Portugueſe frontier fortreſs, called St. Sacta- 


FRENCH 
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The native Brafilians are partly freemen, and partly ſlaves. The latter 3 
ate not nearly ſo valuable as the negroes; who are of a more robuſt con- 


method of 


were left in a few years. 


bacco is alſo remarkably excellent; and no leis than twenty thouſand of 
the hides of their horned cattle, with which Brafil abounds, ate ſent annu- 
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ent, on the e December. It was, however, reſtored by the treaty © | 
Fa. | | 5 
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E AMERICA 


Nerz AMERICA ws ee mbally, Geipel to} the French, 
| They 8 mapa, before the treaty of peace, which was 
n r divided ed YH vaſt continent into two provinces; 


f anada, which included a great part of New 
N, New E. New e and New Scotland. Louifſana, che Southern 'pro- 
vince, containe of Carolina, In the war before laſt, however, al! 
theſe territories 4 taken from them by the Fnyliſh arms. They had fo 
injutliciouſly over · rated their ſtrength, that they claimed dominions which 


they could not defend. At the treaty of peace, however, they were al: 
Towed to poſſeſſion of the Weſtern banks of the Miſſiſſippi, and of the 


fmall town of New Orleans, which is fituated near the mouth of it. This, 
however, for reaſons which were never made public, was ceded to Spain 


in 17 
” The Northern g. poſſeſſions of the French were thus Gab from them, 1 
and now one only ſettlement, called Cayenne, or Equinoctial France, fitua- fa: 
. - ted in Guiana, or the North-Eaſt part of the South, and a few iflands, 
conſtitute the whole of the French dominions in America. . Of . 


account — no be given. 


CAYENNE, on ' EQUINOCTIAL FRANCE 


/ S$rrvarton | AYENNE. or EQUINOCTIAL FRANCE, is ſituated 
Ax EXTERT. between the Equator, and the fifth degree of North 


latitude, and between the fiftieth and the fifty fifth of Weſt ongitude. It 
extends two hundred and forty miles along the coaſt of Bus oma and near 


| three hundred miles within land. 


| Bounpartes.)] It *is bounded on the North by s . on the Eaſt 
by the Atlantic Ocean z, on the South by Amagonia; ue by Guiana on 
the Weſt: ©) 

Cui Tow. The chief town is called Caen. |. | 


Natz Ax D Situation.) Cayenne is alſo called Ehvinogial 1 France, 
becauſe it lies but a little to the — of the Equator. It begins al 
Cape Orange, and extends as far to the South as the River Amazons. 


Facs or THE Couxray.] The coaſt is very low, and-fulyeR to flood 
but at a diſtance from the ſhore the land i is more elevated, aud eapabl; 0 of 
yielding fuck. productions as are found in the neighbouring countries. 
Cayenne, indeed, are raiſed very conſiderable ne gt. he co 
ties Which France receives from the Weſt Indies. f 


. Dfvisioxs. ] It mag not be improper, in this place 10 Wer Gui 
| ral, and not merely that part of it which belongs to France. I 


ene 
is h ually divided into Guiana Proper, and Caribbeats. > 
| | GI 
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- CARIBBEANA. includes all the country on the ſea:coaſt, from Cape 


i ſny-ſeren degrees, fy minutes, North tit, 


7 


' GUIANA PROPER contains all the coufitty between the mouth of the 
wer Amazons and Cape Orange, which is an extent of near 250 miles. 
an part near the ſea-coaft is very low, and is overflowed during the 


OY 828 part of the year; ſo that the inhabitants are . to erect their 
W 


ellings in elevated ſituations, on piles or on trees. 1 


| The air in general 
is exceſſively hot, and unhealthy, eſpecially in ſuch parts of the country 
as are not cleared of woods. | | 


_ The inland parts are inhabited by ſeveral tribes of Indians. Of theſe 
the Aricari, Unimarnari, and Caſſipouro, are known ta the Engliſh, French, 


and Dutch, owiag to the trade which they carry on in this country, 


Orange to the mouth of the river Oronoque, and ſome part of Terra-firma, 
which is called Paria, *. Ac 
guiſhed by the French and Dutch poſſeſſiong. 


Jy LY 


FRENCH AMERICAN ISLANDS. 


| The French, though they were.among the laſt zatiqns who made ſettle; 


ments in the Weſt Indies, purſued” them with t- vigour, when t 
' ol 


once began to form their eſtabliſhments. They met every 
boldneſs, and employed every advantage which the climate or theig fugce| 


ks threw in their way. 


CAYENNE. 


- 


This iſland Ties at the mouth of à river, which bears the ſame name. 


It is about forty-five miles in circuit. It has ſome good harbours ; and 
oduces ſugar and coffee, but is far from being healthy, The chief town 
is called Cayenne. Bak VE PRE RY 5 ISS 12 

The French ſettled at Cayenne in 1635, but left it in 1654, when the 
Engliſh held it for ten years. The Freneh then again took paſſeſhon, but 
were driven out by the Dutch in 1676. The French, however, pepyſſeſſed 
themſelves of it in the very next year, and have held it ever fins. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON.. 


Theſe two ſmall iflands-are fituated near Newfoundland; and Were 


ceded to the French, by the King of Great Britain, by the treaty of 
ce in 1783. They. were given for the purpoſe of Soc. the a real 
lter to the French fiſhermen, where they may cut the WO _— 
for the nope of their ſcaffolds, huts, and fiſting veſſels, Theſe fiſher 


are not allowed to winter in theſe lands, por 10 employ the timber 
which they cut, in any other manner in theſe Ws, They are tþ 


fiſh only to the middle of the channel, bet veen theſe ſmaller 

Newfoundland; but, by this - treaty, the fiſheries of the French are al - 
lowed to extend from: Cape St. John, paſſing tu the North, and deſcending 
dy the Weſtern coalt of the Iſland of Newfoundland to Cape Raye, fitugted 
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or New Adaluſia. This part of Guiana is diſtin- 
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2 S 150 11012 aft 7 ST, MARTIN, - 4 5 14 "Ee, & We 6 
. 12 III 
A illand; of 80 great. coplequeiice.., It belongs to the e and i . 
ae North- e nat — 
: th 
St. Bartholc — is 2 fault id ee Chai | Mo 
topher's. It _ taken by the FN under the command of dir Timothy 5 
Thornhill, in he OY E kes hut reſtored ty * French at the peace of | 
Ryſwick,” | on 
„ ” 771 Song BB: 
' Deſcada, or „ Defiderads, the Deſirable Iſland, was fo ciningd by Colum- fo 
bus, becauſe i it was the firſt land which he diſcovered in his ſecond: voyage Þ 
to America, in the year 1493. It is ſituated about ten le e North js 
| Eaſt of Guadalupe. This iſland and St. Bartholomew are of little ſervice ths 
to the French, except in the time of war, when they ſerve as a ſhelter for . 
ed I USED 2, * 
e GUADALUPE. FF 103 


Gindatupe: was 0 called, by Columbus, from the reſemblance of its Vin 


2 * 62 degrees Welt lan [£145 ut zo leagues North of Mar; 
and almoſt as much South = Antigua. It is ſaid to be the largeſt 

of of all the — 5 iſlands, as If is forty-tive miles in length, and chirty: 
— 4 in breat It is almoſt divided into twa parts by a deep gulph, or 
bay, on each fide, fo that the ends are joined together by a very narrow 
iſthmus. This Hand, like Martini 2 7 abounds in ſugar, catton, indigo, 
and ginger, heed is in a very flouri ing con ition. It is of great conſe: 
uenee to the French, who-tave taken care to forrify it with ſeveral regu 
"aig forts and redoubts, which were in ſo good a condition, when the Eng: 
= a Benbow made a deſcent upon it with a conſiderable body of 
res in the year. 1702, that he did not think it adviſeable to attack 

he deſtroyed- a great many of their plantations. and open 

t ſubmitted, , however, to the Britiſh arms in 1759, and Was 

—— at the follow ing peace. The F rengh: Ow to eſtabliſh colonies ip 
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8 Ax. 


dee . 16 de North latitude, a little to the 8, E. 
5 Tn s in length, od be i in breadth. 


It Was fliſcovered by | Au 3 in his ſecond voyage to America, in the 


e name. of his ſhip.. The French began to fettle colonies in it a 
— ng 20 the natives, after ſeveral years wars. The French now 
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Minnie is fit vated between 14 and 15 degrees of North latitudes land 
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of Barbadoes, is Hxty miles long, and nearly as much in breadth. The 
inland part of it is hilly, and, ata diſtance, it appears like three diſtinct 
mountains. It is exceeding well watered by numerous rivulets, which fall 
from the hills; and there are ſeveral commodious bays and harbours on 
the coaſt, ſome of - which are fo well fortified; that they uſed to bid defi- 
ance to the Engliſh, who made a fruitleſs deſcent upon the ifland, with fe» 
veral thouſand men, in the reign of Queen Anne. In the late war, how. 
ever, it was conquered by Britain, but was returned to the French at the 
enluing peace. | x EY. | 
an 2 S Ti v 
St. Lucia lies about 80 miles North-Weſt of Barbadoes, It is 23 miles 
in length, and 12 in breadth, and is fituated in thirteen degrees twenty» 
four minutes North latitude, and ſixty degrees fifty-one minutes Weſt lon» 
gitude. It was named, from its being diſcovered on the day dedicated to 
the Virgin Martyr. Some part of the ifland is hilly; but, in' general, 
the ſoil is very rich, being well watered with ſmall , and ſtocked 
with wood. It has alſo in it ſeyeral good bays and harbours. This ifland 
was formerly conſidered as belonging to the Engliſh, who ſettled here in 
1637; but they were expoſed to ſa many misfortunes from the French and 
the natives, that it was agreed, that this iſland, with Dominica, and St. 
Vincent, ſhould remain neutral, At length St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
were granted by parent, in the reign of George I, to the late Duke of 
Montague, The French, however, not long after, took poſſeſſion of it; 
and it was ceded to them by the treaty of peace in 1 76 3. In December, 
1778, however, it ſurrendered again to the arms of Great Britain, but 
was once more ceded to the French by the late treaty of peace, in 1783, 
TOBASG O. 


1 


Tobago is fitnated in b e eee latirude, one 


hundred and twenty miles ſouth of Barhadoes, and about the ſame dif- 
tance from the Spaniſh main. It is about thirty-two miles in length, and 


nine in breadth, The climate here is not ſo hot as might be expected fo 


near the Equator; and it is ſaid not to lie in the courſe of the hurricanes; 


which have fo frequently proved deſtructive to the Weſt India Iſlands. 


The- foil is fruitful, and capable of producing whatever is found in the 
neighbouring iflands, with the addition of cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
copal, if the Dutch may be believed. It is well watered, and the bays and - 
creeks are very commodiouſly fituated for ſhipping. Its value has been 
acknowleged by ſeveral e eee nations, who have poſſeſſed and de- 
fended it. The Dutch were long maſters of it; by thè treaty of Aix-la- '/ 
Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral ; by the treaty of peact in 
1763, it was ceded to Great Britain ; but, in June 1781, it 44 — by 
the French, to whom it was finally yielded by the treaty of 1783. 


E Ba 
HISPANIQLA, © 


- Hiſpaniola, or St. Domin , originally belonged to yu and. was diſ- 


LAT 


govered by Columbus in the year 1492. The French, however, made 


themſelves maſters of the North part of it in the year 1697; and, in the 

year 1767, the Spaniards exchanged moſt of the gemaining of the 

fland for New Orleans. It lies between 67 and 74 degrees of Weſt lon- A 

binde, and between 18 and 20 degrees 0 
| | NY 4-- 450 


North latitude; and is about 


1 r mely hot, but $ coolad 


Dee plantations jo chefs FRENCH AMERICAN ISLANDS aue nnder 


2 Wed by the planters, and the management of the negroes, are not only 
k b praiſe, but well merit the regard and imitation of the 
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5 UTCH GUIANA is ſituated on the continent of South America, 
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| between five and ſeven degrees North latitude, ' and extends an 
hundred miles along the coaſt, from the mouth of the river Oronoque ta 
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vas once in the poſſeſſion of the 


Svrcn AMERICAN 19LANDS, 


Dvren AMERICA 
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rg 18 atuated Ibout 4 — —.— 


lit who! Xi thr 
York in 1674; but then it was of inconfiderable value, 


pogh ins 
one of the richeſt and moſt daſirable colofiies which helong to the United E 
Provinces. The Dutch, however, have been frequently en in wars 


with the fugitive negroes, whom their eruelty. hag compeiled-to:revglt, 


and, after fleeing to the woods, to ſettle in places which : * 2 ; 4 


almoſt inacceſſible. They have increated every year, and, vader the « 
rection of Chiefs whom they have themſelves elifted, iricyrfions re n 
their old maſters, and * are cultivated for theit ſublilience. e 


CHIMATE. ] The climate of Surinam is vety unhealthy, which is owin K 


to > nas of the opaſt, and this foqds with N it is conti 
cove 


Narivks.] It has been obſerved by the i ingenious Dr. Bancroft, ue 
the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are whites, blacks, or the reddiſh-brown 
aboriginal natives of America. The an intercourie of theſe peo- 

has alſo produced ſeveral interme 
ding to the degree of conſanguinity to the whites, Indians, or natives. 
Theſe are divided into Mulattèes, Tercerones, Quartefones, and Qyinte · 


iy. 


rones, with ſeveral intermediate ſubdiviſions, proceeding from their retro- 


grade intercourſe. 


. BinDs, Fisk, ANIMALS, xc. ] The bd "i of birds, which are emi- 
nent for the beauty of their plumage, is prodigious. Many have employed 
themſelves very eee e in killing and preſerving them, for the ca- 
binets of the curious naturaliſts, in the different parts ot Europe. | 

The Torpedo, or Electrical Eel, is famous in the rivers. of Guiana, 
which, if it be touched with the hand, or a metallic or wooden rod, com- 


municates a ſhock like that of electricity. 


There are an immenſe variety of ſnakes in this country, of which 0 
was killed, not many years ago,. which was upwards of thirty-three feet 1 
length, and, near the middle, it was three feet in circumference. It had 


1 broad head, prominent . eyes, and a wide mouth, wich a double corn of 
teeth. 


Among the animals found in Dutch Guiana, is the Laubba, which i is 
peculiar to this country, It is a fmall amphibious creature, and covered 
with ſhort hair, Its fem is muga, r 

in n of f by 
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sr. EUSTATIUS, 


HE Hand of St, Euſtatius is ſituated in 17 2 North lat. and in 
e 10 Welt long. It is three degrees North Weſt of St. Chriſto- 
ogy and is only a mountain, which rites out of the fea like u pyramids. 
tis only twenty-nine miles round ;*Yyt,- h- it. is  ſinall; the Dated 


hare rendered | it OY their * x is fu ed to contain 


Eh 4 


* C7 
ded a tat. tw 


ate caſts; 'whoſe colours vary accor- 


by the ns) whe Roy 


„„ burn n E T AT 


; fre — whites, and. Fifteen. thouſand” ire” The ges of He 
mountain? are laid out in a ſettlement,” though they have neither ſprings 
nor river. They raiſo ſugar and tobaces Hove, cunt” are: deeply engaged in 
dhe Spaniſh contraband trade. 110 | 
From the neutrality obſerved in dis iland, it 1 derived many advan- 
: tages but when haſtilities were commenced: between Great Britain and 
Holland, Admiral Raduey Was ſent againſt St. — which ſurren- 
gered at. diſcretion; i February 1781. The private: Oe of the inha- 
bitants was oonfiſcated with Ladies rigour, becauſe the inhabitants 
were poſed to have aſſi ted the — » with naval and other ſtores, 
England did not long enjoy this new. acceffion of territories, for, on the 
twenty- ſeventh of e N in the ſame year, the Marquis de Bouillé, 
with only three frigates, ſome ſmall craft, and about three hundred men, | 
angel iand to ſabtair to the arts öf _ ; 


CURAEE OY” 


3 ten! + from the coutibeut of Ware mm, Gas the land ot 
Curaſſou, fituated in twelve ve degrees ces forty minutes, North latitude. The 
5 is & good one, and ſtands on the South-Eaſt part of the iſland, 

re the Dutch have one of the neateſt and moſt elegant towns in the 
Wet Indies. . The public buildings are handſome and numerous, and the 
private houſes conyenient, - The magazines are well ſtored, and are large 
and commodions. . All kinds of labour are performed here by engings ; of 
which' ſome are fo well contrived, that veſſels are at once ifte ipto the 


- This and i is naturally barren; bur the anduſiry of the Dutck has ren- 
dered it ineapable of produein —— ane and tobacco; and as raiſed 
here fome- pond fak-works, whit at trade. | 

The warehouſes of Curaſſou are always s ful of European a Eaſt Indian 

| aries. In times of peace, the trade of this iſland ig ſaid to be 
worth no leſs than five hundred thouſand pounds to the Dittgh ; but it is 
much greater in times of war, as it then becomes the commen Emporium 
of the Welt Indies. Here the Spaniſh colonies purchaſe ſſaves and mer- 
chandizes; and the French buy beef, pork, flour, and lumber; which the 
Engliſh uſed to be , bliged to bring From Nor th America, or to export 
from IrelanßcC. 
The country is generally level. It feeds numerous hefds of cattle, and 
ces ſome ſmall plantations of fruits and roots. But the iſland is not 
o much eſteemed for its produce, as on account of its ſituation far trade 
with the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. The harbour _ was never without 
mips from Carthagena or Porto Bello, as the Spaniards uſed to purchaſe a 
thouſand or fifteen hugdred negroes at one — 5 them, beſides great 
quantities of European commodities. Part of this trade, however, after- 
wards fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Vet the Dutch oarry on: ftill-a 
very extenſive traffic with the Spanjſh Weſt India iſtands; and ſend ſhips of 
our force from Holland, freighted with yy IS, to this. coaſt, 
rom which they make very profitable returns. he ani governors in 
. vain prohibit this trade; for the Spaniards are fs much in want of Euro- 
amodities,” that they will run any hazards, in order to deal with 
the Dutch. Beſides this, it is their commoy intereſt to connive at this 
_ hind'of-craffic ;/ and, therefore, the —= annot be very ene in their 
ander to prevent it. 
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DUTCH AMERICA. 
BONAIRE and ARUBA, 


Theſe two iflands are in themſelves inconſiderable, and are only to Mt 
regarded as appendages to Curaſſou, for which they raiſe cattle, and other 
from their ſituation near che coaſt of Terra · firma, they 

-are well calculated for carrying on a clandeſtine trade with the e 


— ; an : 
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SABA FOUR ſugar, = ſuch Ss en as are uſual found | 
; Con thy - + F | 
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DANISH AMERICA, 


H E — of tlie Danes i in America are neither of very great 


1 = 


wealthy, when en, in a mercantile, 
8 T. THO M AS. 


This und is one of the Caribbees,- It is ſituated in . 2 8 | 


Weſt longitude, and in eighteen North latitude. It is about fifteen miles 
in circumference, and has a ſafe and commodious harbour. Its principal 


roduce is ſugar; and ſince it has been made a free port it has improved 
ſo much we to yield three thouſand 9 of that commodity i fo a” 


year, 


ST, CROIX, on SANTA CRUZ, 


St, Croix, or Santa Cruz, is likewiſe a ſmall iſland. It is ſituated in 


17 degrees zo minutes North latitude, about 20 leagues Weſt of St. Chriſ- 
topher's, and has been contended for by the Engliſh, Dutch, Spaniards, 
and French; but is now in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the Danes. By 
— induſtry, they have rendered the iſland of conſiderable importance 

to them, The air, however, is unhealthy. It is ten or twelve leagues in 


length, and three or four where it is broadeſt, In time of war, privatecrs | 


Ft their 2 at an Cruz. 
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eonſequence, when conſidered in a political point of view; nor * 
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HE vaſt extant of lind, * 3 
| dent, and United States of America, was formerly under the pro- 
= n of. the Britiſh government. In the account remarkable 
events in Erigliſh hiſtory, the cauſe and Prog greſs, of the fatal difſelions, 
_ which occafioned the diſmemberment of. fo vaſt an em ire, Ra been 
trated with impartiality.” The actions of the Mar ity coals 
ment to its termination, have been conciſely and- a Kite ted. 1 is 
unneceſſary, therefore, to repeat the narrative. | 
The Americans are now engaged 1 In forming & Rep ublic, The 
dowever, of their deliberations is flow, and bes with the fret 
and oſtentatious extravagance of. ſome, and with the petty ambition of 
others. Their firſt ſteps 3 in general, not popular, and tinged wit 
a ſeverity whic Senn RY to ps an unrelenting ipirit of revenge, rather 
than a greatneſs of mind, can Pardon * when the cauſe of 
iets, four dfter th his commiſtion;.ap 
neral Waſhington, ſoon after the ace, eu is commi 
ubliſhed a pathetic and ſenſible ras peach 72 ee bis ker 
25 * nation. As this addreſs. contains a conciſe view of the fafering 
- he Continental army underwent in the courſe of the war, an _ thi 
Aanſwer may ſerve in ſome meaſure to flew the temper of the Americath 
min important bes it is ! . to inſert theſe two ye 
5 at full length: 


4 $i. ATORED TX: 
4 GENERAL Wüstung bes FAREWELL ORDERS TO THE 
 _ © ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES. ' |" 


b . "4 ME Rocky Hil, near Princeton, Nov. 2, 2 


THE United States in Congreſs affemb er 
honourgble teſſimony to the 0 of the bee her ging whe 
them with the thanks of their gene tor their long, 
faithful ſervice, having thought proper, by their proclamation HY 
ing date the 18th of October laſt, to diſcharge ſuch ch part of the troops i 


were engaged for the war, and to permit the officers on furlough « 


precuin 7 


retire from ſervice from and after to- morrow, which proclamatl 
* been communicated in the 2 papers tor the informat ation apl 
5 3 255 ; * 5 ; _— 
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wnkn STATES ; OF AMERICA. wy 


n it only remains for the commander. in 5 
OY ef for the WE Habs. to ths | 

mie ok United States 99 8 diſperſed the individuals © 

25 them may be), and to bid them an affectionate, 2 long 


But, before the commander in chief takes his final leave of thoſe be 
olds moſt dear, he wiſhes to indulge himſelf a few moments in calling to 
nid. a flight review of the paſt—he. will then take the liberty of ex- 
Fring, with his military friends, their future r of adwiũng the 
zeneral line of conduct which in, his opiuion dag le to be purſued; and 
0 "will conclude the addreſs, by expreſſin obligations de feels 
imſelf under for the ſpirited and able 5 he has experienced from 
an in the performance of an arduous office. 
A contemplation of the complete attainment (at a period earlier than 
puld have been expected) of the object for which we contended- againſt 
formidable a power, cannot but inſpire us with 8 and 
5 The diſadvantageous circumſtances on our part, under 
he war was undertaken, can never be forgotten. The ſingular 
* of Providence in our feeble condition was ſuch as could 
arce eſcape the attention of the moſt unobſerving—while the unparalleled 
1 of the armies of the United States, through almoſt 
oltble ſuffering and diſcouragement, for the ſpace of eight long years, 
ras little ſhort of a landing miracle. 
It is not the meaning, nor within the compaſs of this addreſs, to de- 
ail the bardſhips peculiarly incident to our . ſervice, or to deſcribe 
2 diſtreſſes, which in ſeveral, inſtances have reſulted from the extreme 
of hunger and 3 combined with the rigours of the inclement 
ſeaſon; nor is it veceflary to dwell on the dark ide of our. paſt affairs. 
Every "American officer and ſoldier muſt now conſole himſelf for any 
1 circumſtance which may have occurred, by a recollectiou 
of the uncommon ſcenes in ITE he has been called to act no in- 
glorious part; and the aſtoniſhing. events of which he has been a witneſs — 
events which have ſeldom, if ever. before, taken place on the flage of 
kuman action, nor can they probablyicver happen again. For 7 has 
before ſeen a diſciplined a rn formed at ance trom ſuch raw materials? ? 
Who that was not a witneſs could imagine, that the moſt violent facial 
prejudices. would ceaſe ſo ſoon, and that men who came from the different 
parts of the continent, ftrongly ditpoſed by the habits of education to 
deſpiſe and quarrel with each other, would inſtantly become but one 
patriotic band of brothers? Or who that was not on the ſpot can 
trace the ſteps by —_ ſuch a wonderful revolution bas been \ eefted, 
71 8 ray all our warlike ru UN . 
t is univerſall . that the enlarged pr s 0 happineſa, 
ry by the aeration of our independence and ſoy — 1 
moſt exceed the power of deſeription:— d ſhall not the 
men, who have contributed ſo eſſentia to theſe ineſtimable acquiſie , 
Bons, retiring victorious from the field af war to the field of agriculture, : * 
articipate. in all the bleſſings which have been obtained? In lhe 
a republic, who will exclude them from the rights ef citizens, and 
the fruits of their labours? in ſuch a enge ſo happily cireum- N 
anced, the purſuits of commerce, and the cultivation of the ſoil, 
ill unfold to induſtry the certain ng to competence. Tv theſe hatdy 
K es, who are actuated by .the ©, APO . the Dn 
J _. 
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Will afford ample and profitable employments ; andi the extenſive ar th 
fertile regions of the weſt will yield à moſt happy aſylum to thoſe, 1 co 
fond of domeſtic enjoyment, are ſecking for perfonal independence; gf 
Nor is it ble to conceive that any one of the United States will to 
prefer a national bankruptcy, and a diſſolution of the union, to a compli- th 
._ ance with the requiſitions of Congrefs, and the 1 its juſt debts, pr 
; Þ that the officers and ſoldiers way expect contiderable affiſtance, in re: thi 

_ .. commeticing their civil occupations, from the ſums due to them from the thi 
public, which muſt and will moſt inevitably be paid; 1 
In order to effect this defirable purpoſe, and to remove the prejudices fef 
which may have taken poſſeſſion of the minds of any of the govd people n 

| of the ſtares, it is earneſtly recommended to all the troops, that, with jul 
rong attachments to the union, they ſhould carry with them into civil bin 
ſociety the moſt cohciliatmg diſpoſitions; and that they ſhonld prove ore 
themſelves not leſs virtuous and uſeful as citizens, than they have (er 
been perſevering and victorious as ſoldiers; What though there ſhould be to 
ſome envions individuals, who are unwilling to pay the debt the public me 
bas contracted, or to yield the tribute due to merit, yet let fach unworthy An 
treatment produce no invective, or any inſtance of intemperate conduct He 
et it be remembered, that the unbiaſſed voice of the free citizens of - 

2 


the United States has promiſed the juſt reward, and given the merited 
applauſe let it be known and remembered, that the reputation of 
the fœderal armies is eſtabliſhed beyond the reach of malevolence, and 
let the conſciouſneſs of their achievements and. fame ftilt excite the 
men who compoſed them to honourable actions, under the perſuaſion 
that the private virtues of œconomy, prudence, and induſtry, will not 
be lefs. amiable in civil life, than the more-ſplendid qualities of valour, 

. 1 and enterpriſe, were in the field: every one may reſt 
Aſured that much, very much, of the future happineſs of the officers 

and men will depend upon the wiſe and manly conduct which ſhall be 
adopted by them, when they are mingled with the great body of the 

dommunity. And altho' the general has ſo frequently given it as his opi- 

nion, in the moſt publie and explicit manner, that, unleſs the principle 

of the fœderal government were properly ſupported, and the powers of 
the union increated, the honour, dignity, and juſtice of the nation would 

de loſt for ever; yet he cannot help 1epeating,\ on this occafion, ſo in - 
tereſting a ſentiment, and leaving it as his laſt injunction to every officer 

And every ſoldier, who may view the ſubject in the fame ſerious point 

s of light, to add his beſt endeavours to thoſe of his worthy fellow- 

citizens, towards affecting theſe great and valuable purpoſes, on which 

our very exiſtence as a nation ſo materially depends. . 

T be commander in chief conceives little is now wanting to enable 
the ſoldiers to change the military character into that of a citizen, but 
that ſteady. and decent tenour of behaviour, which has generally dif- 
tipguithed not only the army under his immediate command, but the dif- 
ferent derachments and ſeparate armies, through the courſe of the war; 

from their good ſenſe 1 he anticipates the happieſt conſe- 

quences; and while he tulates them on the glorious occaſion 
© which renders their ſervices in the field. no longer neceſſary, he wiſhes 

80 expreſs. the ſtrong obligations he feels himſelf under, for the aſſiſtance 

he has received from every claſs, and in every inſtance, He preſents 
is thatks* in the moſt ſerious and affectionate manner to the general 

offigers, as well for their council on many intereſting occaſions, as for 


their 
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ir ardour in promoting the ſucceſs of the plans he had adopted; to the 
— — of regiments and corps, and to the other officers, for their 
great zeal and attention in carfying his orders promptly into execution; 
to the ſtaff, for their alacrity and exactneſs in performing the duties of 
their ſeveral. departments; and to the non-commiſſioned officers and 
private N for their extraordinary patience in ſuffering, as well as 
their invincible fortitude in action; to various branches of the army 
the General takes this laſt and ſolemn opportunity of profeſſing his in- 
yiolable attachment and friend/hip. He wiſhes more. than bare. pro» 
{ſions were in his power, that he was really able to be uſeful to them all 
in future life. He flatters himſelf, however, they will do him the 
juſtice to believe, that whatever could with propriety be attempted by 
him has been .done,—And being now. to conclude theſe his laſt public 
orders, to take his ultimate leave, in a ſhort time, of the military charac- 
ter, and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has ſo long had the honour 
to command, he can only again offer, in their behalf, his recom- 
mendations to their grateful. country, and his prayers to the God of 
armies... May ample juſtice be done them here: and may the choiceſt of 
Heaven's fayours, both here and hereafter attend thoſe, who, under the 
divine auſpices, have ſecured innumerable, bleſſings for others! With 
theſe wiſhes, and this benediction, the commander in chief is about to 
retire from ſervice. The curtain of ſeparation will ſoon be drawn—and 
the military ſcene to him will be. cloſed tor ever!?“ . 8 


ADDRESS TO HIS EXCELILENCY 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 5 


WE, the officers of the part of the army remaining on the banks of 
the Hudſon, have received your excellency's ſerious and farewell ad- 
dreſs to the armies of the United States. We beg you to accept our un- 
feigned thanks for the communication, and your afſectionate aſſurances 
of inviolable attachment and friendſhip. If your attempts to enſure to the 
armies the juſt, the promiſed rewards of their long, ſevere, and dan- 
gerous ſervices. have failed, of ſucceſs, we believe it has arrſen from cauſes 

t in your excellency's, power to controul. With extreme regret 


do we reflect on the occation which called for ſuch endeavours. But 


while we, thank your excellency for theſe. exertions in fayour of the 
troops you, haye ſo ſucceſsfuly commanded, we pray it may be believed, 
that in this ſentiment our own particular intereſts have but a ſecondary 
place; and that even the ultimate ingratitude ,of the peaple (were that 
poſſible) could not ſhake the patriotiſm of thoſe who ftaſir by it. Still 
with pleaſing wonder and W joy ſhall we .contemplate the 
glorious concluſion of our labours. To that merit in the revolution: 
which, under the auſpices . of heaven, the armies haye diſplayed, 
poſterity will do juſtice ; and the ſons will bluſh whoſe fathers were- 
_—_—: ͤ -- os | MS 
Moſt gladly would we caſt a veil on every at which ſullies the reputa- 
tion of our country—never ſhould the page of hiſtory be ſtained with 
its diſhonour—even from our memories ſhould the idea be eraſed. We 
lament the oppoſition to thoſe ſalutary meaſures which the wiſdom of 
the. union has planned; meaſures which are efſential to the juſtice, the 
honour, ahd intereſt of the nation. While ſhe was giving the nobleſt 
proofs of magnanimity, with conſcious pride we ſaw her growing yy 
l * and, 
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of preſent ſufferings, we looked. forward to the end of 
angers, to brighter icenes- in proſpect. There we beheld 
me genius of our country dignified. by our ſovereignty and - indeyens 

_ gence, ſupported: by Juſtice, and adorned with every liberal virtue. 
"There we ſaw patient huſbandry fearleſs extend her cultured fields, and 
animated commerce ſpread her. ſails to every wind. There we beheld; 
fair ſcience litt her head, with all the arts attending in her train. There, 
bleſt with freedom, we ſaw the human mind expand; and throws 
thy aſide” the reſtraints which confined it to the narrow bounds of coun- 
, it embraced the world. Such were our fond hopes, and with 
fach delightful proſpects did they preſent us. Nor are we diſappointed, 

hole animating proipects are now changed, and changing to realities ; 
and actively to have contributed to their production is our pride, our 
| + * But 1 can give them ſtability. In that julio 

; Still 


our tolls and 


pri 

| ice we ſtill 
all-we hope that the prejudices of the miſinformed will he 
removed, and the arts of falſe and telfiſh popularity, addreſſed to the 
ings of avarice, defeated : or, in the worſt event, the world, we 
hope, will make the juſt diſtinction: we truſt the difingenuouſneſs of a few 
will not fully the reputation, the honour, and dignity of the great and 

reſpectable majority of the States, e ee 
we ſ are happy in che opportunity juſt preſented of congratulating 
your excellency on the certain concluſion of the. definitive treaty « 
peace. Relieved at length from long ſuſpenſe, our warmeſt wiſh is to re! 
turn to the boſom of our country, to reſume the character of citizens; 
and it will be our higheſt ambition to become uicful ones: 10 your 
excellency this great event muſt be peculiarly pleaſing; for while at 
the head of her armies, urged wy patriot virtues and magnanimity,. you 
perſevered, under the preſſure of every poſſible diſiculty and diſcourage- 
ment, in the purſuit of the great objects of the war, the freedom 
and ſafety of your country, your heart panted for the tranquil enjoy 
ments of peace. We cordially rejoice with you that the period of "ins 
dulging them has arrived ſo ſoon. In contemplating the bleſſings « 
Hbercy and independence, the rich prize of eight years hardy adventure; 
Pall tufferings will be torgotten ; or, if remembered, the recollection wil 
ier ve to heighten the reliſh of preient happineſs. We ſincerely pray God 
this happineſs may long be yours; and that, when you quit the ſtage of 
human life, you may receive from the unerring Judge the rewards 
of valour exerted to fave the oppreſſed, of patriotiſm, and diſintereſted 

i; Weſt-Point, Nov. 15, 1783.“ 

With reſpect to the Geographical divifions of the dominions of the 
United States, no documents .bave been publiſhed fince the peace.” Ae 
gording to the definitive treaty, the following were acknowledged Free abt 
Jndependent States by the Crown of Great Britain: - * * | 
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be Highlands, along the ſaid Highlands, which divide. thoſe rivers that 
mpty themſelves into the river St. Laurence, from thoſe which fall into 
he Atlantic Ocean, to the North Weſtermmoſt head vf Cangectrout rivers ; 
ence down along the middle of that river to the ban Aft degree of 
orth latitude ; from thence by a line due Weſt on ſaid latitude, until it 
es the river Iroquois, or Caatraquay ; thence along the middle of the 
Simer into Lake Ontario ; through the middle of the ſaid lake untiFit 
the communication by water. between that lake and lakd Erie; 
hence along the middle of ſaid communication into lake Erie, through 
de middle, of the ſaid : lake, until it arrives at the water communication 
weeh That lake and lake Huron; thence N gh the middle of the faid 
ike. to the water communication between that lake and lake Superior ; 
hence through lake Superior northward of the ies Royal and Pheli peaux 
the Long Lake ; thence through” the middle of the 104 Long — and 
be water communication between it and the lake of the Woods, to the 
ad lake of the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt North- 
Veſtern A point thereof, and from thence, on a due Weſt courſe, to the 
mos A 2 thence, by a line to be drawn alon the middle 6f- the 
ppi; until it ſhall interſect in the Northernmoſt part of the 
et degree of North latitude. South, by a line to be drawn due 
& from the determination of the line laſt- mentioned, in the latitude of 
ty-one degrees North of the Equator, to the middle of the river Apa- 
Mehola, or Catahouche ; thence along the middle thereof to its junc- 
on with the Flint river; thence ſtraight to the head of St. Mary's river ; 
Id thence, down: along the. middle of St. Mary's river to the Atlantic 
an.  Eaft, by a line to be drawn along. the middle of the river St. 


ree-directly north to the aforefaid nds, which divide the rivers 


y comproending all 9 a twenty leagues of _ 
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his matter — clear, an exact erknſeripe c of that” part of the — 


vix, from its mouth, in the Bay of Fundy, to its ſource, and rom its 
at gl into — Atlantic Ocean, from hl which fall into the river * 
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hs RUE of the United States, and lyi ng between lines tobe drawn due 
_ Eaſt from the points, where the ſaid boundaries between. Nova Scotia on 
- the one part, and Eaſt Florida on the other, ſhal! reſpectively touch the 


Bay of Fundy, and the Atlantic Ocean, excepting ſuch iflands'as now are, 
==» 'have been, within the lms of e faid province of Non 
ia. 


In deſcribing theſe United States, as they have. yet- publiſhed no geo. 

hical — th of their reſpective diviſion, it will be neceſſary to adopt 

— by which the colonies were r they were 
G 32 


*. 1. N E W ners 
II. MASSACHUSETTS * ay 


2. RHODE ISLAND AND , PROVIDENCE, of 
- PLANTATIONS. FRY 


1 2 of e 
Ty: CONNECTICUT. E 
chie! 
5g 1 | 5 and! 
T HESE g Saur States were e dene as + the four divifow 5 
I of New e it may 75 e be ane to deſcribe botl 
| them eee, The! 
” SITVATION AND talker: 7 Bebrie ih nticades of 41 REY atit 
North, and between the longitudes of 69 and 73 degrees Weſt. Ae oath mp 
about five hundred and fifty miles, and in breadth out two hundred. of this 


\Boowpanres.] Bounded on | the North-Eaſt by Nova Scotia; the 
| — Ocean on the Eaſt; "by New Terk on vthe South; and by Canadt 
on the We 


Ravens}. The chief r rivers 5 ele States are, 1 Connecticut. H. Thames 
III. Patuxent. IV. Merimac. V. Piſcataway. VI. Saco. VII. ed VI 
Kinebeque and IX. Penobſcot, or Fartagonet. 


Bis and Carts.) The moſt rematkable bays and OE? tv thok 
| wel by by ys Rbode Iſland, and Providence Plantations; Moni 
ment-bay'; Weſt Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape Cod; Boſttb 
Harbour; Nea, and Caſco- bay. 
The principal capes are Cape Cod, Cape Marblet head, Cape And 
Cape Netic, -ape Porpus, Cape Elifabeth, and Cape Small Point. 


Face DF THE CounTtY, AND Ars] The moſt flouriſhing parts 
England ſcarcely appear in a better condition than the cultwated parts 


| In AAA It muſt W that the yy” * 
? 8 | : 
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| lies next the ſea, is generally low; but in the interior country it riſes into 
' hills; and in the North-Eaſt it is rocky and mountainous. be winters 
; are much ſeverer here than in England, though it lies nine or ten degrees 
4 more South. They have uſually, however, à brighter heaven and more 

ſettled weather, both in winter and ſummer; and though their ſummers 
are ſhorter, the weather is in a conſiderable degree hatter, while it laſts. 

The winds are very boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and the North-Weſt 
wind blowing over a large tract of frozen country, is exceſſive cold. The 
rivers are ſometimes frozen over in the courſe of a fingle nigit. The 
climate, however, is generally healthful, and agtecable to Engliſh conſti- 
tations, | © e | rt ire e 
The naturaliſts aſcribe the length and ſeverity of the winter, in this part 

ah of Ameriea, to the large freſh-water lakes, which lie to the North · Weſt of 
theſe United States. Meh : ALL 

The ſan riſes at Boſton, on the longeſt day, at twenty-fix minutes after 

four in the morning, and ſets at thirty-four minutes paſt ſeven in the even- 

ing. On the' ſhorteſt day it riſes at thirty-five minutes after ſevert in the 

morning, pag ſets at twenty-ſeven minutes after four in the afternoon. 

Their longeſt day is about fifteen hours, and the ſhorteſt about nine. 


; Proper. J. The fruity of England are found in great perfecton in this 
uy rt of America, and particularly peaches, which are all ſtandard trees. 
Is aid, that one tree has produced, in a ſeaſon, ſeven or eight hundred 
5 peaches; and a ſingle apple tree has been known to make ſeven barrela 
of cyder. | Fi 
Engliſh 


h wheat does not , thrive here» They eat maize or Indian corn 
chiefly, one grain of which frequently produces twelve hundred graine, 
and ſometimes two thouſand. This corn is of three different colours, 
blue, white, and yellow. Beſides the foreſt- trees of England, they have 
cedar, cypreſs, pine, and fir- trees. Their fir- trees are of a prodigious 
bulk, and uſed to furniſh the royal navy of England with maſts and yards. 
They alſo extract from theſe and other trees, pitch, tar, and roſin, tur- 
peatine, ms, and balm. The ſoil of the country alſo is very proper for 

mp and flax. A ſhip might be built and rigged out with the prod 
of this country. In proceſs of time, therefore, the world will probably 
dehold the fleets of theſe four United States riding in triumph over 
vaſt Atlantic Ocean, and ſpreading their victories over every quarter of the 
lobe. : ITT , rin: 1 n04 WT Hy DAOCNT SOD9; 


* 
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Minz aus.) This country. produces very rich jron ore, which, will 
always furniſh them with a conſiderable article in trade, England formerly 


allowed their bar apd pig-iron to be imported duty-free. It is fai 
ſome of this & on is equal to the beſt of tlie Swediſh, 7 1 A 


AxiNaLs, Fisn, anD FiSHERIES.] The animals brought from Europe 
bye and thrive: here, whether beeves, ww hogs, goats, horſes,” or 
poultry.” The horſes degenerate in ſize, and are leſs than the Engliſh, 
though they exceed the Scotch aud Welſh. The wool of the ſurep, though 
much coarſer than the Engliſh, is fit for manufacture. The animals of the 
country, in general, are thoſe which are common to this Northern conti - 
dent. The mooſe-deer and beaver, however, deſerve a ſnort deſeription. 
. The moſe or mooſe-deer are of two forts. The one, which is in c- 
our a grey, is about the ſize of the Engliſh. red deer. T . 4 in berds, - 
of about thirty. \ The Oe ſort, which, 1s un ly. black, 43 

; 02 near 


— 


No country produces greater plenty of the feather kind than theſe 
dlimates at the uſual ſeaſon. Their turkies are in common of  fixty or 


uſed to receive all the whale - hotte and whale · oil, which we imported, ex- 
àrs of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whale-bone whale, the ſpermaceti whale, 


des bay ie pier near 2000 feet long, cloſe to which the largeſt ſhips may 


Tue town lies round the 


which is generally of a black or dark brown colour; with ſhort legs, and 


ag extent of bx feet or more, and are four or five feet from the head: 
Theſe horns, like thoſe of other deer, are ſhed yrarly.. The fleſh of thele | 
mals is. very good, and very much rebiſhed. 1 


eee is an animal about three foet long, rather bulky, and uſually. 
weighs about forty pounds. It is covered with a fine and valuable fur, 


a tail covered. by a hard ſcaly ſkin, hut flat like a maſon's trowel. They 
are. partly amphibious; and, therefore, inhabit near lakes and rivers. 
4. ir. fleſh is eaten by the Indians. All the provinces of North America 
uce theſe animals; but a late traveller ſays, their numbers are conſi- 
ly thinned. by. the aſſiduity of the Indians, who chiefly trade with 


14 


r of. whigk xey pow fied the neoet- 


States, Vaſt flights of pigeons, ducks, geeſe, and other birds, viſit theſe 

The, permet whale is alſo found upon this coaſt. Of theſe, and of 
other whales, the natives take great numbers, and formerly fent ſome 
ſhips every year to fill for whales in Greenland. From theſe States we 


dept what we purchaſed from the Dutch and Hamburghers. The whales 


which yields ambergris, the fin-backed whale, the ſcrag whale, and the- 
buneh-whale- The ' reptiles are -rattle-ſhakes, frogs, and toads, which 
ſrarm in the parts of tlie ſe States, which have not beer? cleared; - in whic 
alſo the owls make a hidcous noiſe it the ſummer-evenings, - © 'Z 
Ia theſe ſeas, 2 terrible creature called the Whale- killer, with ſtrong on 
teeth and jaws, and between twenty and thirty feet long, perſecutes the "HY 
whale. - A fingle one will ſometimes attack a ſmall whale, but they make | 
their aſſault upon the larger whales in bodies of ten or twelve. 
On the river Penobſcot, there is a mackarel fiſhery ; and in the winter 
they. fiſh for cod, which they dry in the froſt... BE De q 


Cuntz Towns. ] The chief town of New Hampſhire is Poa re Mourx. 
The, chief town, of. Maſſachulct's-Bay. is Es, The chief town of 

hode Ifland is Nzew#orT; and New Loxpox and HER Troxb ate the 
chief towns of Connecticut. Betides theſe principal towns, there are alſo 
2 dag which are of leſs conſequence in theſe four United States. 


ſe ſome. merit a further de ſeription. | | 

_ © BOSTON, the chief town af Maſſachuſet's-Bay, is ſeated on a pany 
ſula at the bottom of Maflachuſet's-Bay, and is well covered by rocks and 
wall iſlands. | Ir one of theſe was a welE-built fortreſs, with a battery of 
near one hundred guns, which rendered the approach dangerous to an 

enemy, eſpecially as the only ſafe channel is ſte more than ſufficient 

for two ſhips to paſs one another, The harborir, Kowever, haz a good 

depth of water, and is capable of containing 550 tail. At the bottom of 


ehants warchoufes. ee 1 
Ane ten he bay like a half - moon; and has a battery at each 
extremity-: The ſtrocts are dome and well built 5 and the country/ 


121 riſing 


in (dine degree diminiſhe 


* 
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beyond the town, affords a delightful. proſpect. The 


ang: gradualy inhabitants was eſtimated at about 18000, and fifty years * 


they were more numerous. Both the town and its trade ſuffered great 

during the late war, though, When the Engliſh troops withdrew, com- 
merce ſeemed to revive. In the year 1768, before the late troubles com- 
menced, 1200 ſail entered, or cleared at the cuſtom-houſe of Boſton, - 
© CAMBRIDGE, Which is in the fame ſtate; is about four caller diſdain 
from Boſton, and has an univerſity, of which the colleges are called Harvard 
College, and Stouton-hall. They have a well-furniſhed library; and the 
Society conliſts of a preſident, fiye fellows, a treaſurer, the profeſſors, 
four tutors, and a libratian, The Charter of the fit was granted in 1650, 
and renew in 1692. Ht DIO MCC 43444 49 * wy | | . 5 : | f 
. PLYMOUTH., This was the firſt town which was built in New Eng- 
land, and is ſeated at the South end of a bay of the ſame nage. 


NANTUCKET is an ifland lying on the South coaſt, - where a great 
fiſhery is carried on. It lies about 80 miles to the South of Boſton. The 
trade of this place increaſed wonderfully before the late war, and ſeemed 
to be ſome check-to the growth of Boſton, which alſo found its commerce 

| 4 by the riſing opulence of Newbury Port, Salem, 
Marble Head, Cape Ann, Plymouth, and Dartmouth. At this laſt place, 
a college has been founded. it 0h 67 (Ol er Lge 


PdpuraTion.] The population of theſe four United States is thus 
. oy by Douglas, who ſeems to have been well informed on this 
ect: ö | 5 
Maſachuſerw- Bay „„ % ¶ NETS: 
5 ᷣ / ò o᷑łòu- -u! 2. 
Rhode Iſland %% oe, eo TS 
New Hampſhire ., = = - © - 6 NC 


Of theſe four States, Connecticut, in proportion to its extent, exceeds 
every other American State, in the number of its people, and in the culti- 
vation of its ſoil. The ladies of this State are ſaid to be remarkably well 
bred, and fond of literary purſuits. bes. n RTE on 

In the year 1643, the number of inhabitants, who were ſettled in New 
England, amounted to 21,000. Ever fince that period, it has been reckoned 
that more have left them than they have recoived. In 1560, that number 
was wonderfully increated ; and it appeared, that they had all along dou- 
bled their number in twenty-five years, If they ſhould increaſe at the 
lame rate, they will, in leſs 45 a century, amount to above three millions 
in theſe four States alone. 558 8 | | 


MANUFACTURES AND Traps.) They manufacture coarſe linen aud 
woollen cloth for their own uſe, as well as iron tools and utenfils, and they 


1 


have manufactures of hats and papers, from which England endeavoured 


to divert them, leſt, it ſhould prove prejudicial to the mother - country, as 
it was then called. This country yield alſo pig and bar - iron, maſts, pitch, 


tar, turpentine, pot and pearl · aſhes, ſtaves, lumber, and boards. It alfa - 


uſed. to export grain, meal, beef, pork, cheeſe, butter, apples, cyder, 
onions, 8 and cod-fiſh drie T hey alſo ſent to ponds and 
Dutch ſugar iſlands cattle, horſes, planks, hops, ſhingles, pipe-ſtaves, 
oil, tallow, bark. calf-ſkins, and tobacco. Their fiſheries uns are very 


raluabls; and the United States in common all enjoy the liberty of fiſhing 
4 | i 75-5 
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9 They have alſo, of late years, fer up ſeveral ſugar-bakers and diſtillers3 
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ok [tho Banks df Newfoundiand, ib the/Gulph df st. Lawrence, and in 
ay part of the dea in which they were allowed to fiſh white they wers 


nnd, defides the articles of trade already mentioned, they alſo fend their 
ſhips to the Bay of Honduras for logwood, which they tranſport to Eu- 
g they do eig fugar from the Wel Indies, and fiſh from Newfound, 
op the br, the amount of goods, ſent fo theſe four States 
from Engla gland, was computed, at a, NIP of three years, at not leſs 
waa three hundred and ninety-five thouſand pounds. Our imports from 

ele States were calculated at three hundred and ſeventy thouſand five 
rr eng 

* GovennnenT.]. Theſe four United States, even while they were conſi- 
dered as colonies, dependent on Great Britain, were under ſeparate juriſ- 


<dictions:" Vet they were always confederates for their mutual defence. / po 
They were all of them, by their charters, originally, free, and had the 8 
choice of their own Fre re the governor, the council, the afſembly; Th 
and had the power of making ſuch laws, as wr thought conducive to tho 
. @heir . advantage. Towards the latter end of King Charles the che 
Second's reigh, . however, they were disfranchifed, on an accuſation of anc 
violating their charters. From this time to the Revolution they were out 
wi out a charter.. FS nee abt ox nieittliumt;” 57 . tha 
Soon after this period, they received, a new one, by which, though it the 
Wis" cerfatnly very favourable, many of their former privileges were cur- met 
taille, By this new charter, the appointment of a Governor, Lieutenant- wen 
| Governor, Secretary, and all the officers of the Admiralty, was veſted in Wh 
the crown, The power of the militia was placed wholly in the hands of Cha 
the Governor, as Captain-General. All Judges, Juſtices, and Sheriffs, ta 
to whorn the execution of the law was intruſted, were nominated by the of 
Governor, with the advice of the council; and the Governor was allowed diffe 
to have a negative in the choice of counſellors, peremptory and unlimited. mixt 
He was not obliged to give a reaſon for what he did in this particular, nor "3 
was he reſtrained to any number. All laws enacted by the General Aſſem- T 
bly were now to be ſent to the court of England, for the royal approba- Il, 
tion; and no laws, ordinances, elections of magiſtrates, or acts of govern- . oro 
ment whatioever, were valid, without the Governor's conſent in writing. mon 
By theſe reſervations, the prerogatives of the crown, and the dependence anc 
.of this colony, were 2 to be ſecured; though the power ſeemed to en 
He divided between the King and the the people had much the greateſ ee 
ſhare. 2 not only choſe the Aſſembly of Repreſentatives, but this A. the 
883 choſe the Council, which was equivalent to our Houſe of Lords, and Fo 1 
the Governor alſo depended upon the Aﬀernbly for his annual ſupport. romeo 
Io the government of MASSACHUSET'S-BAY, was united the ancient admin 
colony of PLYMouTH, and the territory called Main. © _ vert 
By the laws of this province, no perſon could be arreſted, if there were The 
any means of ſatis faction; nor could any be impriſoned, unleſs there ap in con 
_ peared a concealment of effects. Adultery was death to both parties. On 
NEW HAMPSHIRE was ſtill more under the influence of Great 8r- Boſton 
tain, as even the Council itſelf was appointed by the Crown. In other United 
reſpects, the government agreed with that of Maſſachuſet's-Bay. | "64 
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"whe United States'of CONNECTICUT and RHODE ISLAND; while 
they were under the Britiſh meer 706 e their ancient charte 5 
W 


and continued to enjoy the privileges 


— which Maſſachuſet's-Bay ha 
been deprived, »* th” 04:69 25, 72 DAT 61 


* 
. - 


There were originally threp ſorts of government eſtabliſhed by the Eng- 


liſh on. the continent erica, which were called, I. Royal govgrne 
ments; II. Charter governments; and, III. Proprietary governments. 


I. A Royal Government was properly ſo called, becauſe the colony was 


immediately dependent on the crown, and the | 1 8 remained Sovereign 
af the colony. He SAPpInLey the governor, council, and officers af ſtate ; 
and the people only elected their repreſentatives, as in Englang. --Sugh 


were the governments of Virginia, New H ire, New Vork, New 
Jerſey, and. both Carolinas; Ealt and Weſt Florida, the Welt India iſlands, 
and that of St. John. Þ a A 


II. A Charter Government was ſo called, paraul⸗ the company ; incor 


porated by the King's charter, were, in a manger, veſted. with Sovereign 


authority to eſtabliſh what ſort of governments they judged expedient, 


Theſe charter governments have generally thought fit to transfer their au- 


thority to the populace; for in theſe governments the freemen not only 
choſe their repreſentatives, but annually choſe their governor, council, 
and magiſtrates, and made laws, without the concurrence, and even with- 
out the knowledge of the King, They were under no other reſtraint than 
that they were not to enact any laws contrary to thoſe of England. If 
they did, their charters were liable to be forfeited. , Such were the govern- 


ments of Rhode atland, and of Connecticut in New England; add ſuch - 


were the governments of the Maſſachuſets, Maine, and Plymouth, formerly. 
When their firſt charters, however, were forteited, in the reign of Kin 
Charles II, by the charter granted to Maſſachuſet's-Bay by William 1 

it appeared that the government of the Maſſachuſets, in which the colonias 
of Maine and Blymouth were then comprehended, was an ſome inſtances, 
different from either of the two former —— of government, or rather a 
mixture of the two. 464 | n 


The TWP CAROLINAS alſo were formerly chartered governments. | 


* 


III. The third kind of government was the Proprietary Government, 
properly ſo called, becauſe the proprietor was veſted with ſovereign au- 


thority. He appointed the governor, council, and magiſtrates, and the 
= ntatives of the people were ſummoned in his name, and by their 
advice he enacted laws without the concurrepce of the crown. By a late 


ſtatute, however, the proprietor was obliged to gain the King's conſent in Ip 


the appointment of a Governor, even when he did not reſide on the — 2 
tion in perſon; and of a Deputy-governor even when he did. All the Go 
vernors of the plantations alſo were liable to be called to an account for mal- 
adminiſtration by the court of King's Bench in England. The only proprietary 
governments lately ſubſiſting were thoſe of Maryland and Penniylvania. 
The government of theſe States, however, underwent a total change, 
in contequence of the revolt of the colonies from Great Britain. 


On the twenty-fifth of July, 1776, by an order from the Council at 
Boſton, the var) ech of ys 2 Congreſs, which abſolved 
United Colonies from their allegiance to the Britiſh, crown, and a 
them free and independent, was publicly proclauned from the balcony af 
the State Houſe in that town. OR, | a 
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They next expteſſod their gratitude to the Great Legiſlator of the 
uniperſe, for having afforded them, in the courſe of His providence, an 


ment for themſelves and ſot᷑ their poſterity 


3 


oe 


litic; to defend it, and to provide the individuals, of whom 
i is composed, with the power of enjoying, in ſafety and tranquillity, 
their natural rights, and the blefſings of life.” Whenever theſe great 
objects are not obtained, the people have à right to alter the government, 
and'to'take meaſures neceſſary for cheir proſperity and happineſs. Jes 


opportunity of entering deliberately and peaceably, without any. fraud, 
violence, or any ſurprize, into an original, explicit, and folemn com- 
pact, with each other; and of forming a new conf lirwtion of civil govern- 


>* th fl Mee ire wm. oumiant i ao ai 


They then declared, that it was the ri; ht, as well as the duty, of all 
men in ſociety, publicly, and at ſtated ſeaſons, to worſhip the Supreme 
2 and that no ſubject ſnould be moleſted in his perſon, reſtrained in 


| 7, or injured in his eſtates, for worſhiping God in that manner, 

and at that ſeaſon, which ave moſt agreeable to the diftates of his own 

-conſcience ; or for his profeſſion of faith or religious ſentiments, provided 

he did not diſturb the public peace, or obſtruct others in the mode of 

worſhip which they 2 it right to adopt. 

It was alſo enacted, That the ſeveral towns, pariſhes, precincts, and 

ethier politic bodies, or religious ſocieties, ſhould at all times have the ex- 

tlufive right of electing their public teachers, and of contracting with them 

for their ſupport and maintenance. That all monies paid by the ſubject to 

the fupport of public worſhip, and of the public teachers, ſhould, if he 
required it, be unitormly applied to the ſupport of the public teacher or vat 
teachers of his own religious ſect or denomination, provided there were cot 
one on whoſe inſtructions he attended, otherwiſe it might be paid to- qui 


SSS 0495 =o 


. wards the ſupport of the teacher or teachers of the pariſh or precin& in ler\ 


Po 


which the money ſhould be raiſed. That every denomination of Chrij- me 
riihs,* demeanirig themſelves peaceably, and as good ſubjects of the Com- ſcie 
monwealth, ſhould be <qually under the protection of the law ; and that 
no ſubordination of any ſect or denomination to another ſhould ever br hi 


ear: og, on fey 24 1th - | 
It was likewiſe declared, That as all power reſided originally in the peo 
people, and was derived from them, the ſeveral magiſtrates and officers of x 
_ Government,” veſted with authority, whether legitlative, executive, or Bd 
judicial; are their ſubſtitutes and agents, and are at all times accountable 8 
to them. That no ſubject” ſhould be arreſted, impriſoned,” deſpoiled, or ol | 
deprivetl of his property, immunities, or privileges, out of the protection pes 
the law; or be exiled, or deprived of his life, liberty, or eſtate, but by Abe 
the judgement; of his peers, or the Law of the land. That the legitlatue 125 
would not frame any law, tat ſhould ſubject any perſon to a capital of 1 a 
pos 1 7 — excepting for the government of the army or nav), . 
. without trial Dy jury, x.. OT . | | 
* was alſo agreed, That the liberty of the preſs is eſſential to the ſect; 5 
rity of freedom in a ſtate; and that it ought not, therefore, to be f- 12 1 
Krained in that Commonwealth; and that the people have a right to * 
Keep and to bear arms for the common defencs; but that, as in times of b! 
l 2 85 4 8 . * < A 4 obo? ob a 6. peace ] 
2 5 8 a 8 
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ſeience. At the Tame time, this ſociety were to eſteem it a 


people. 
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peace armies are dangerous to liberty, they ought not to be maintained 
vübout the 0 155 legiſlature ; and that the government of the 
military, however, ſhould always be veſted in the civil authonity- © 
The following clauſes, were likewiſe added: © 
The department of legiſlation ſhould be formed by two branches, 2 


Senate, and Houle of Repreſentatives ; each of which dort lare a nega: 


tive on the other. The ſenators, and the members of the Hou of Repre- 
ſentatives, ſhould be elected annually ; and every male pericm, who was 
twenty-one years of age or upwards, and had reſided in * oy in the 
Cl th for the ſpace of one year, and poſſeſſed in fricholdeftate 
of the annual income of three pounds, or any eſtate of the vilue of fix 

pounds, 1 to vote for Senators or Repreſentaives, of ths 
Uiſtrict of which he was an inhabitant. There ſhoutd alto be a tux 

executive. magiſtrate, who d be ity:ed, the Governor of tie Common 


wealth of. Maſlachuſer's, and alſo 2 Lieutenant - Governor, both of whom 


— 


Such were the principal ſubjects of the conſtitution of Maſſæhuſet's- Hay. 
- Betore this ſubject, however, is given up, it may be renarked; that 
ſince the commencement of the war between Great Britain ad the Colo. 
-hies, and even while that war was carried. on with great animoſity on both 

tides, an act was paſſed on the 4th of n the Council and 
Houte of Repreſentatives of Maſſachuſetis- Bay, for incorporaing and eſta- 


5 1 


 bliſhing a ſociety for the cultivation and promotion of arts and ſciences. 


This lociety was entitled, The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The firſt memberi were named in the act; and theſe. were neter to be 
more than two hundred, nor leſs than forty. It was alſo declaret, in the 
act, that the end aud defign of the inſtitutibn of the ſaid academy, was to 
promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of America, and 
of the natural hiſtory of. the country, and to determine the uſes toxhich its 


various natural productions might be applied; to promote, aui to en- 


courage medicinal diſcoveries, mathematical diſquiſitions, philoſophical en- 
quiries and experiments; aftronomical, meteorological, and geograſhical ob- 
tervations ; and improvements in agriculture, arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce ;- and, in ſhort, to cultivate every. art, and v 1 every 

ut? incum- 
deut on them, to exerciſe every faculty, and to adopt every meaſure, 


which might tend .to the advancement of the intereits, the hotour, the 


dignity, aud the happineſs, of a free, an independent, and a Rorious / 


* 


. ReLiGr0w.] New England was planted, by the Independents, alittle he- 
fore the commencement of the civil wars in England. Thele roſs tranſ- 
ported themlelves thither, in order to avoid conforming to the elabliſhed 
church. They complained bitterly, while in England, that the govern- 
ment would not allow any toleration ; but they took care to prmit no 
other ſect, or denomination of Chriſtians but themſelves, to hre any 

e in the government, which they erected in America, So ar 


ere they from allowing a. toleration to thoſe who differed fron them, 


that they hanged ſeveral Quakers, It is but a few years before tie com- 
mencement of the late war, that they would ſuffer any membet of the 
church of England to have any ſhare in the magiſtracy, or to be lected a 


"4 * 


member of the commons, or houſe of repreſentatives. = 

„In the year 1781, thete were upwards of ſeven hundred relighus af- 
kmblics in thete four United States, of which only thirty-ſix alerved 
. e . | the 


4 v < " 
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the" fort ef the church of Thelavd. The laws againſt Quakers were 
Sormerly Tizoronfly ſevere, © Calvmiſm has been very pre t in this 
part Anetica, and many of the people obſerved the Sabbath with 2 
Find of Jewſh rigour. Their bigotry, indeed, has of late years diminiſhed 
very canfiderably. Vet ſtill the di 1 of Independency may be reckoned 
tour times & numerous as thoſe of the church of England in Maſfachuſet's 


++ REVOLUTIONS NV MEMORABLE EVENTS, 


- 
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| HEN che Europeans firſt viſited this country, they found it inha- | 
> bitec by twenty different nations or tribes, which were independent 
of each otha, and commanded by their reſpective Chiefs, Of thoſe na- 
tions the meſt powerful was the Maſlachuſets, who inhabited the country 
on or near Zoiton harbour. King James I, by letters patent dated the 
roth of Apnl, 1606, erected two companies, impowering them to ſend 
colonies to Lirginia, which was then the common name of all the North- 
Eaſt coaſt of America. One of theſe companies was called the Plymouth 
company, uno, for ſome time, traded only with the natives of North 
Virginia, or New England, for furs, and fiſhed upon the coaſt. 
4 Ivo ſhipt were employed in this fiſhery in the year 1614, com- 
FA. manded by Captain John Smith and Captain Thomas Hunt. Captain 
Sgmith, returaing to England, left Hunt on the cbaſt, ordering him to 
Sail wich the other ſlup to Spain, in order to diſpoſe of the fiſh 
which le had taken. Hunt, after Smith was gone, enticed twenty-ſeven 
Indians, on board bis hip, and N at Malaga ſold them 
for ſlaves, at the rate of twenty pounds a man. is 3 


JAA Sers er 


This trrachery was ſo reſented by the Indians, that all commerce with 
them uns for ſome time entirely broken ol. Tre 
Abo the year 1619, ſome Diſſenters of the independent nmr 
ho wee unealy at being required. to conform to the church of England, 
. purchaftd the Flymouth 2 and obtained another from King James, 
Lo enabe them te ſend colonies to North Virginia, which was now called 
New Eigland. One hundred and fifty men ſailed, on board a ſingle ſhip, 
Phmouth on the 6th of September 1620, and arrived ape Cod 
in New England on the following qth of November, where they built a 
town, ad called it by the name of New Plymouth. Mr. John Carver was 
elected their firſt Governor. WET 0 
The Indians were, at this time, too much en d in wars among 
themſebes, to give theſe ſtrangers any diſturbance. Soon after Maſſaſſoit, 
Prince of the Maſſachuſet nation, having learned from one Quanto, an 
Indian vho had been carried to England, what a powerful people the 
Englift were, made governor Carver a viſit, in the following ſpring, and 
entere into an alliance, offenſive and, defenſive, with the Englith, by 
 whoſeihſtance he hoped to make a conqueſt of the Narragenſet nation, 
with mich he was then at war. This Frince alſo conſented to acknos- 
Jedge the King of England his Sovereign, and made a ceſſion of part of 
his comtry to the new planters, Several other Sachems, or Princes, alſo 
Followd" the example of Maſſaſſoit, and 'defired Ihe: protection of the 
Englih againſt their enemies, and profeſſed themſelggs ſubjects of King 
ame: . 2 * 3 | 
J Sh>s now arrived continually with planters and proviſions, and tie 
colom Joon became well eſlabhfhed. At length ſome differences 
a ann 
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ameng the planters on he ſubſet of religion, which nearly proved fatal 
to all es. The Independents, who were the — war would 
not allow a toleration of any other ſect or perſuafon, ſo that ſome 6f 
the adventurers were obliged to remove to other parts of the , and 
others returned home. The colony was ſo much weakened by theie emi. 
tions, that, if the Indians had not been engaged in a civil war, the 
Tage would infallibly have been driven out of the country. 
- In the mean time another ſet of adventurers, in the year 1627, 
chaſed a grant, of the Plymouth company, of all that part of New England 
which lay between the river Merimac and Charles river. In order to 
ſtrengthen their title to this country, they alſo procured a grunt of | 
from King Charles in 1628, and nominated Mr. Cradock their firſt 
This new company fitted out fix ſhips, with three hundred planters 
whom they furniſned with live e wad ſtores and — * 
for a ſettlement. As ſoon as they arrived on the Mafſachuſet-coaſt, they 
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- Huilt the town of Salem, between the promontories of Marble Head and 


Cape Anne; and, in 1630, they built Boſton on the Maſſachuſet-bay, 
which before the American United Sates were acknowledged ind 
was the capital of New England. In the ſame year, 1630, King Charles 
granted part of the country of Connecticut to the earl of Warwick, which 
was afterwards purchaſed from that earl by William Lord Viſcount Say 
and Seal, Robert Lord Brooke, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Charles Fiennes, 
Eſq. John Pym and John "Hampden, Eſqrs. _Theſe gentlemen were at 
that time diſaffected to the govertiment, and therefore deſigned to make 
that plantation a place of refuge, in caſe they ſhould/not ſucceed in their 
oppotition to King Charles. were once upon the point of tranſ - 
porting themſelves thither, with the chief of their party: ſo doubtful 
was it whether they ſhould be able to carry their point in the ſenate. 
Oliver Cromwell, it is faid, was once himſelf on board a veſſel, in order 
to tranſport” himſelf to New England; and there appears to have been u 
clamation publiſned in 1637, which prohibited people to tranſport 
emſelves without a licence. By this ſtep Cromwell, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, Mr. Hampden, and ſeveral others, were prevented from leav- 
ing England. This party afterwards prevailed againſt the crown, and then 
they fold their intereſt in the plantations. Another ſet” of adventurers 
3 New Hampſhire ; and others, Providence and Rhode-Ifland. The 
nhabitants of the laſt were chiefly Quakers, who had been ꝗriren out of 
Maſſachuſet colony by the Independents, by whom they had long been 
Lai a6 and ſome of them were actually hanged for not conforming tb 
t ject. | | : . | 
| Thus all the New England provinces were planted and peopled in 
the ſpace af twenty years, during which time they met with very little 
mterruption from the Indians. The Engliſh colony of Connectieut, how 
ever, at length, began to erect fortreſſes, and to extend their ſettlements 
to the Weſtward, Without aſking the leave of the natives. This bold and 


33 injudicious proceeding alarmed the Indians, who now appre- 
nded, that they ſhould, in time, be wholly diſpoſſeſſed of their country, 


and be perfectly enſlaved by theſe foreigners. © | 

The Sachem Metacomet the fon of Maſſaſſöit, therefore, to whom the 
Engliſ had given the name of Philip, obſerving the danger in which his 
country was, and that the Engliſh now no longer acted as allies, but 


tyrannized over his wa ge and had in a great meaſure deprived him of 


meſſengers privately through all the tribes of 


tis authority, diſpatche 8 


/ So 
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de Indians, inviting them to take up arms in defence of their country, l 
I They obeyed his ſummons, and at firit ſucceeded in ſeveral engagements, | 
out when their Prince Philip was killed by a muſket· ſhot, the Engliſh at 
I e Great 8 the Indians muſe Mowers ; 12 many 
others, being driven out of their epuntry, joineck the French in Canada, 
. mho ponies — protection, and frequently afliſted them in the invaſlon 
bf the Britiſh ſettlement e. 
In the year 1690, Sir William Phipps, Governor of New England, 
oz iſed an army, which he tranſported into Nova Scotia, and took 
ort Royal, or Annapolis, from the French, and reduced another 
French ſettlement at the mouth of St. Jaha's river, in the bay of Fundy, 
pf which the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion till the peace of Ryſwick, in 169), 
when King William thought fit to cede. them to France, notwithſlandiy 
they originally belonged to Great Britain, Annapolis, however, with al 
Noya Scotia, was reſtored to Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht in the 
reign of Queen Anne, in 17214. 
Sir William Phipps alſo attempted the taking of Quebec, the capital 
of French Canada but as it was too late in the year, when he began 
that enterprize, and a very ſevere winter: ſetting in awer than ordi- 
. nary, he was obliged to retire, He built, however, à ſtrong fort, at the 
mouth of the river Pemaquid, on the frontiers of New England ; and 
2 the Indians, on the North-Eaſt of Merimac river, to acknow- 
ledge themſelves ſubject to the crown of England. In the year 1703, in 
the beginning pf Queen Anne's war, the New Englanders , recovered 
Annapolis again, for they could not enjoy either their fiſheries or their * 
fuoreign traffic while it was in the hands of the French. It was called the 1 
Dunkirk of that part of the world, where the French had their cruziers 
and privateers, which ſnapped up the Ney England ſliips whenever the) 7 
came out of their harbour n. 
| 9 — this ſucceis, the government of England again propoſed to attempt ( 
the taking of Quebec, the capital of Canada ; —— lend oyer a ſquadron 1 
of men of war, with land forces to join thoſe, of New England. Every — 1 
"3M 
8 
R 


| © 


WARY, 2.4 


#4 
a 


thing was prepared in America for the enterprize; but the General in 
Flanders pretending he could not ſpare any troops then, nothing was done. 
In the year 1711, however, Admiral Walker failed to New England with 
2 ſquadron of twelve men of war, forty tranſports, and fix ſtore- ſnips, on 
Hoard of which were five thouſand veteran troops, commanded by Briga- 
dier Hill. This fleet arrived at Boſton on the 2;th of June 1711, after 
having been ſeven weeks ip their paſſage. But the New England forces 
were not ready, and they did nat fail from Boſton, for the river of St. 
Lawrence, till the 2cth of ſuly. The winds were now contrary, ſo that 
they did not arrive in that river till the proper ſeaſon was pait. There 
then fell ſuch thick fogs, that their pilots were at a loſs how to ſteer, and 
being driven on the North ſhore among the rocks, eight of the tranſports 
were loſt, with 800 men that were in them. In conſequence of this acci. 
dent, it was reſolved, on the ath of September, to return with the reſt of 
the fleet to England. Thus this deſign, which had been ſo prudently 
concerted, proved abortive. Annapolis, however, and Nova Scotia, we!® 
confirmed to Great Britain by the French at the treaty of Utrecht, in 
2714, as has been related in the narrative of the memorable events 
of Engliſli Hiſtory. | | : Wa | 
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&ryarion HIS STATE: i; ſituated between the latitudes of 
and Exr WT 1 4ot and 46 degrees North, above. zoo miles; and be- 
4, ©, - tween the longitndes of 72 and 76 degrees Weſt, about 
100 miles. Next the ſea, however, between Connecticut and the Jerſcys;- 
the breadth does not exceed 20 miles; and the breadth at Albany, 140 
miles from the ſea, is about 50 miles; fo that the area of the State is not 
half of what is contained within the above limits of latitude and longt-' 
BouNDARIES. New York is bounded on the South and South-Weſt by 
Hudſon's and Delaware Rivers, which divide it from New Jerſey, and 
Pennſylvania ; on the Eaſt; and North-Eaſt by New England; and the At- 
lantie Ocean; and on the North-Weſt by Canada; i W n 1 Fieg 
This State, while it was under the Britiſh goverment, included the 
iſlands of New York, Long iſland, Staten land, and was divided into ten 


Counties. 1 Chief Towus. a 
2 Yeo eee, b 25 2665: New: Yorks 
— — da. 4 
Duchel epic A... | 
Orange — emo Orange. a 
Wet Cheſter — Welt Cheſter; e 
King? — — — None. 18 LET 
«30 Queen's s — * — ö — 5 marca. | 
dak — — - ==] "Southampton, —_— 
. Rict m ond . — Richmond. 2 


The countries of Queen's, Suffolk, and Richmond, lie in Long iſland. 
Rivzzs.] I. Onandaga tuns from Eaſt ta Weſt through the country of 
that name, and falls into lake Ontario. II. Hudſon's river, after running; 
a courſe nearly South-Eaſt of about 150 miles to the town of Albany, runs 
thence due South about 140 miles, and diſcharges itſelf into the tea on 
ath'lide of York ifland, nearly oppoſite to the Weſt of Long iſland, The 
tide flows up this river about fix miles ſhort of Albany. This river abounds- 
n excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with fiſh of various kinds. III. 
Mohawk River runs Eaſtward, and falls into Hudſon's River near Albany. 
About three miles up this river, where the breadth of the ſtream is about; 
three hundred yards, is the Cohoes Cataract, which is ſaid to fall ſeventy 
(ect perpendicular. It is formed by a rock like 2 wall, which is acroſs 
the river; - This cataraR is reckoned one of the meſt confiderable in 


America, : 


Cares ann. Harnonuts.)] Cape May, on the Eaſt entrance of Delawa 


ter: Sandy Hook, meat the entrance of Karitan river; and Montock 
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point, at the Eaſt end of Long iſland. To theſe may be added ſeveral good 
near the mouth of the river Hudſon. | 


Cin ATE, SOIL, and ProDU This. State enjoys a temperat 
climate, and 2 a Shy | the country is flat and 21 . 
the ſea, but farther from the coaſt, the hills begin to riſe, and gradually 
- Increaſe, e Sis to their diſtance from the ocean. The foil is ex. 
- tremely fertile; and produces rye, wheat, Indian corn; oats, "barley, flax, 
and fruits, in great abundance and perfection. The timber here is the 
ſame with that which in the four States which were laſt mentioned. 
Iron alſo is found in New Torr... 


_ "Crxrxs and Porul Arion. ] NEW YORK, the 2anital, lies at the 

South endof York Ifle, which was Nerger called Naehe lde Its fitua- 
tion is well calculated for trade, as it ſtands upon a point, formed by tuo 
bays, into one of which the river Hudſon diſcharges itſelf. The ſtreets, 
which are neither ſtraight, nor parallel to one another, owing to the un- 
evenneſs of the ground, are 83 well-built, in moſt places paved, and 
planted with rows of trees, which afford an agreeable ſhade in the ſummer, 
The houſes in general are very neat, built of brick, and are flat-roofed, 
on which the inhabitants amuſe themſelves in the warm evenings. New 
Vork is well provided with water, and has ſeyeral markets, which are 
plentifully ſupplied by the country people twice a week. The city is abo 
a mile long, and about one third of a mile broad, on a mean; and is ſup- 
poſed to contain 14,000 inhabitants. 0 

The iſtand is about twelve miles long, near three broad, and is the 
county of York. At the Southern point of the iſland, juſt without the 
town, is Fort George, which defends the harbeur and town towards the 
ſea, and contains a handſome houſe for the Governor. 3 


ALBANY lies about 140 miles to the Northward of New York, ſtands 

on the declivity of a hill, and extends along the Weſtern fide of the 
Tiver Hudſon, which is at this place from twelve to twenty feet deep, and 
is defended by a fort, ie on à ſteep hill, Weſtward of the town, 
The houſes are very neat, . b 


| neat, . built partly of ſtone, and covered. with 
flate, or with ſhingle. The ſtreets are ſufficiently broad, but are not 
yery clean, as the cattle are brought into town every night for ſecurity, 
Profeſſor Kalm, in his Travels, hag wing the inhabitants of this place, and 
its environs, are moſtly Dutch. They ſpeak that language, and have 
Dutch manners and preachers. He deſcribes them, as bei far from an 
. STATEN ISLAND, which is about ten miles long, and fix broad, 
and contains many good farms. It lies to the South-Eaſt of York 


ri © 455-43 34 Fas E444 Me 4 4 F 
IONG ISLAND lies Eaſt of Staten iſle, and extends nearly Eaſt and Well 
160 miles oppoſite to the coaſt of the United States of New Hampſhire, 
Connecticut, and Maſſachuſets Bay. It contains the towns of Oyſter-baj, 
Richmond, ' New-caſtle, and New Windfor. Towards the South ſide of 
this iſland lies Saliſbury plain, which is fixteen miles long and tour 
broad; on which there were formerly horſe- races every ſeaſon The breed 
of horſes, produced on this iſland, is excellent. BEE INE; 
The who E was ſuppoſed to contain about ninety thouſand Its 
Habitants, before the commencement of the late war. | bays 
110 | | Commer] 


S rn 


— 
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- Commer c.] The commerce and the markets of this State were, in 
d general, niuch the ſame with thoſe of the four laſt-mentioned States, They 
uſed to trade in wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, and other kinds of ani- 
a mal foods They had a ſhare in the trade; and in that which 
was: carried on with the /Spaniſh- and French plantations. They took. 
nearly the ſume commodities from England, which Boſton uſed w do: at an 


y werage of three years, the exports of this State were ſuppoſed to amount 
x, 10 526,000], their imports from Great Britain to 55 1% õõ,fed 4 
ie RELIGION. ] Religions of all denominations, exce 8 
d. equal privileges in this State, in which there was no eabllird chur 
1 inci Dutch, Engliſh, and Scotch Preſbyteri 


he German Calviniſts, Lutherans, Quakers, Baptiſts, &. The Dutch 
4 Preſbyterians ſent their oung miniſters to Holland, for ordination, as the 
LY piſcopalians uſed to do theirs to England. The Engliſh Preſbyterians 
| are on the model of the Church of Engl ad . * 7 " Fil 


LEARNING.) A college was erected at New York, by a Bitiſh act of 
Parliament about the year 1755. The aſſembly, howevery-at hat period 
were diſtracted by private feuds, and divided into parties. The plan 
therefore. of this ſeminary was too contracted in its form to be ſucceſstul; 
and, indeed, it has never been patroniſed and encouraged withthe vigour 
and univerſality, which might have been expected in ſo jopulous a 

RevotvrTIoNs AND GOVERNMENT. } The Swedes and Dans. were the 
firſt Europeans who formed fettlements on this part of the American 
coaſt, Theſe two nations claim a tract of land, which exterd from the 
fron the 4 fſt degree of latitude, and was intitled the New Netherlands. 

he Engliſh obtained it by the right of conqueſt, in 1664; and it was 
confirmed to them by the treaty of Breda, three years aſtervards. 

The New Netherlands, ſoon after the "Engliſh came into goſſaſſion of 
them, were divided into different provinces, New York was zamed from 
the King's Brother James, Duke of York, to whom it was zranted,- by 
letters patent, with full powers of government, in March, 1664; when 
James therefore ſucceeded to the throne, the right to New York became 
veſted in the crown. Hence it became a royal government. 1 

The Governor and Council were a Paine by the King andthe people; 
once in ſeven years e their repreſentatives to ſerve in gener aſſemblies. 
Theſe three branches of the legiſlature were entruſted with the power of 
palling any laws which were not repagaant-to thoſe of Englind, ſo that 
the Royal aflent could be obtained in order to render them valid. 


In the year 1 749). the number of places for public worſhip, in the city of New Tork, 


were as follows: 


Dutch Preſbyterians — —— — — | 2 | 
Engliſh ditro © . e 9 
Scotch ditto — * „„ „ 
Epiſcopaliaa s — 2 — — 3 
French Refugres | + "us — Nee — — "x 
Quakers n_ — — 7 — T 
C 
"> wt WA Sore art nod i + 
German Cilvidifls ' enen 2 
—— Lutherans- u. 3 Aw Ro EE e W 1 1 
Methodiſts — — 7 — r een 
When 
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* When the diſturbances bree out in America; this Province took an ache 
againſt the Engliſh, and ftrongly fortified their capital. The King's 
1 , made themſelves mafters of it in 1776. The 
_ Frovincials; indeed indeed, ſoon after-attempted to fet the town on fire: this 
ſcheme facceeded in part, and abont one fourth of it was burned; The 
* of the war have been related in the Hiſtory of England. 
3 acknowledged one of On _ 4407 8996 x eng of 
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| and Exrzir. about 39 and 43 degrees North and in length about 
12800 miles; and between the AA of 74 and 76 own 

wet, in treadth about 60 mills. | 
* Hovnnamtrs.) NEW JERSEY is | bounded on the Weſt and South 


Eaſt by Delaware river and bay; on the South Eaſt and FEaſt, by the At- 
Ewtic Ocean; and by the Sound, whieh ſeparates Staten Ad from 


the continent, and Hudſon's river, on the North. © F 


New Imszxv, before the commencement of the troubles ; in 1 America, 
was a dtuet hovernment, and vas divided into thirteen counties. 


ith , > * eder bv 
8 20 „ber deus. . Chief Tosu 22 © Cotnties: 
EEE 2. wt — — 
do Heh . ny a Anat, 
c fg i { Migdicſex. | do wot { Brunſwick. 
97 Monmouth ' = — None. 
Eaſt e. of jens8Y4 E 2 IIAElizabeth. 
78 e {5% Newark. 
— | — } None. 
- * 4 , | Bergen. 8 


— 2 0 I Boxurnores, 


; | | Glouceſter | | by I Glouceſter. 
** _ _— + Ak + Sale m . 8 780 2 1 Salem. 8 | ; 
The Weſtern i Gvifion of — — — ||  Hopeyell. 
"JERSEY: --\ Cape Ma =" — None. 
| JFC _ _ Trenton. 
2 orriss— — Morris. 


r 1 Maurice ti river, Which riſky in Weſt Jerſey, rutis + South 
and falls into Delaware. bay. JI. Raritan, which" runs South-Faſbrut 
into the ſea,. near Perth Ambay, to the + Southard of Staten land. Il 


The 7 Delaware. N 
” — 121 ea 
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river; with 1everal bays and harbours near the mouth of the river Dela- 
Towns, anD PorurArTION.] PERTH AMBAY, the capital of the 
Eaſtern diviſion of Jerſey, lies in Middleſex county. It is pleaſantly 
ſituated, and is very convenient for trade, as it is built at the mouth of 
the river Raritan, | 8 "is, 
| ELIZABETH TOWN, capital of the county of Eſſex, is a ſmall 
— place, in which the ſcattered houſes are neatly built, though they 
| abe moſtly of timber. It has two churches, a town houſe, and a rivulet 
running through the wwn, which at high water can float ſmall veſſels, 
1 0 it ebbs almoſt dry. The dag about the town is finely culti- 
yated. > Es 1 


NEW BRUNSWIC is a ſmall town lying in a valley on the Weſt fide of 
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. Cares;-BAYs, AND Harnotrs] Cape May at the Eaſt entrance of 
Delaware river; and Sandy- Point near the Eaſt entrance of Raritan 


the river Raritan, which floats ſmall veſſels near to the town. It contains 
four churches for Engliſh, Preſpbyterians, and Germans; and a neat town- 
houſe, Some Dutch from Albany alſo reſide here. They live, however, 
all in the ſame ſtreet, and aſſociate only with one another. Gore 


BURLINGTON ſtands in Burlington county, in an ifland, on the 
Eaſt fide of the river Delaware, about ſixteen miles above Philadelphia, 
This is the capital of the Jerſeys, and the reſidence of the Governor. 
The ſtreets are ſpacious, and contain good brick-houſes, a handiome 
market place, town-houſe, and two bridges, wh 

SALE M, the capital of the county of Salem, ſtands near a rivulet 
which falls into the Delaware. It is a little town, and as it is fituated 
near fome ſwampy meadows it is much ſubject to agues. | 

The number of inhabitants in Jerſey was eſtimated at about 100, ooo, in 
the year 176, ? 


Laxks.] There are very extenſive lakes on the North-Weſt part of 


Iroquois, or Five Nations, lie upon the lakes of Ontario and Erie, and 
were in alliance with Great Britain againſt the French, and their Indians 
of Canada, in the war before the laſt. 


Face or THE COUNTRY.] The Jerſeys and the South part of New 
York are low flat countries ; but, twenty or thirty miles up Hud- 
ſon's river to the North, the country is rocky and mountainous, 
0 indeed, covered with wood, where it has not been cleared by the 

— | 9 


Alx.] The air and ſeaſons are much the ſame as in the State of New 
York, Jerſey, however, as it is to the Southward, is not ſubject to 
luch ſevere winters as are common in the more Norhern provinces. - 


PxopPnce AnD TR ape.) New York and the Jerſeys abound in cattle 


and a good breed of horſes, and have plenty of wheat and other grain, 
bad s well as fiſh, + They ſupply the jugar colonies with flour, ſalt-beek, 
„ , and ſalt-fiſn; and with timber, plank, and pipe-ſiaves. They 


Jerſey, which are called the lakes of Chaplain, Ontario, aud Erie, The 
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kities of dried and ſalted fiſh to Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other Euro. 
countries. They traffic alſo with the logwood-cutters in the bay of 
onduras, and with the Spaniſh ſettlements, exchanging the manufactures 

of Europe for treaſure, which they ſend to England as merchandize, 
They — bring over whale- oil and bone, and return with the manufac- 


/ tures of Great Britain. | 
The people of New York, and the other Northern colonies, uſed to ex. 
port a great deal of timber to Portugal, and other parts of Europe. This 
was a very profitable branch of buſineſs. They have alſo abundance of n 
Ore, | / 3 ö 
| | | | | P 
- The countries of Jerſey and New York, for many miles from the ſea- * 
coaſt and t rivers, are in general in a fine condition. The lands 
Are incloſed and divided by well-planted fences, as in England. The 
meadows are ſtocked with cattle, and the arable lands covered with crops 
of different corn. The country is beautifully diverſified with towns and 
villages, woods, fields, and pleaſant roads, gentlemen's and farm-houſes 
with their contiguous gardens and orchards, which produce the moſt 
uſeful and delicious fruits in amazing plenty. 
 PeErso0Ns.] The perſons and habits of the Indians in theſe countries 
and Maryland do not differ from the Indians of Virginia; ſo thit the 
curious reader muſt turn to the deſcription of that country, if he wiſhes Wl | t 
for further information on this ſubject. ; w_ 
_ Genivs or ruE INDIAN NATives.] The Iroquois, who inhabit the whi 
North Weſt part of this country, are the braveſt and moſt formidable atter 
ople of North America, and at the fame time the moſt humane. The part: 
French, indeed, whoſe conſtant enemies they were, have repreſented them H 
as the moſt barbarous ſavages. Under the greateſt diſadvantages, the abou! 
want of education, and even of letters, they diſcover a noble genius, cover 
The Romans never expreſſed a greater love for their country, or a greater of it 
_ contempt of death in the cauſe of liberty, than the Iroquois, Nor can ſettler 
any of the moſt poliſhed nations boaſt of greater benevolence, or more un- to the 
feigned hoſpitality. | lands 
Every nation of the Iroquois is a diſtinct republic, which is governed by WW who } 
their Sachems or civil magiſtrates in time of peace, and by their warriors WW But as 
or captains in the time gf war. The Chiefs, however, neither relolve WW it was 
nor execute any ation of importance, without conſulting the heads of WW to take 
their tribes. ET, VVV ad gr; 
* Rerrcrown.] The Iroquois acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they berkar? 


ſtyle the Preſerver of the Univerſe. They alſo believe in a future fate of | 
rewards and puniſhments; and ſeem to think, that the rewards of the good 8 
will conſiſt in the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures of which. they are mol a 
fond in this life. | 
Poarious attempts have been made in order to convert theſe people ts 
. Chriſtianity, and eſpecially by the French Prieſts, who, through ts 
negligence of the Engliſh, and their own Zeal to gain converts, have me! 
with too great ſucceſs, and formerly drew off great part of the Moba 
nation from their alliance with the Engiiſh. They even perſuaded ten 
to leave their native country, and to ſettle in French Canada, where tit 
have built for them a ſtately church. Thoſe who remain in the! 
-of the Engliſh have been in cted by the Dutch and Engliſh miniſter 
:60caſionally, as they came to trade, and have always ſhewa a diſpoftin 
to embrace the goſpel. k 


\ 
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At they are all brought to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and 
almoſt all bapt 


; and ſome of them ſeem to have a tolerabte notion 


| of it; and have earneſtly defired a 8 to be ſent among them. To 
e 


who was a native of America, and reſided long among them, 

and, as he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of theit language, he met with very 

Among the Europeans, who have ſettled in the different parts of Jerſey, 

many various ſects ara found. In the year 1765, the following is res 

ported to have been an exact lift of their places of public worſhip, from 
which ſome idea may be formed of the ſtate of their religion: 


ncourage this good diſpoſition in them, the ſociety appointed a catechiſt 
among them, 


Engliſh and Scotch Preſbyterians — — 55 
Dutch Preſbyterians — — 2+ 
Epiſcopalians — — — — 22 
Baptiſts — — — — 22 
Lutherans — — — — 7 ; 
Moravians — — — — I 
Roger eens — — .— — 1 


| Liattxtne:] A college was founded in the town of Princeton, by Go. 


vernor Belcher, in 1746, which had the ſame power of conferring degrees 
which is given to the Engliſh univerſities. Before the late war, it was well 
attended, and uſually contained about ninety ſtudents, who came from all 
parts of America. | | wa! 31.2 


His rox r.] The province of New York, which was ſold to the Dutch 
about the year 1608, by a private contract with Captain Hudſon, its diſ- 
coverer, was by the Purchaſers called Nova Belgia. They cleared parts 
of it, built ſome towns bn the mouths of the rivers, and formed a few 
ſettlements within land. About the year 1637, they had ſpread themſelves 
to the Northward of what is now called Jerſey, and incroached on the 
lands, which had been inhabited for ſome years by a colony, of Swedes, 
who had built the towns. of Chriſtiana, Elfingburg, and Gottenburg. 
But as this coaſt had been firſt diſcovered by Cabot, for King Henry VIE, 
it was reclaimed by King Charles II; who, ia the year 1664, ſent a force 
to take poſſeffion of it for the Duke of York, his brother, to whom he 
tad granted it, Hence therefore the country was called New York. The 
poſſeſſed by the Swedes was granted by the Duke of York to Lord 
erkeley and Sir George Carteret, who, as their families were originally from 
the iſle of Jerſey, called it New Jerſey. One poſſeſſed the Eaſt part, and the 
dther the Weſtern. Such of the Swedes and Dutch as choſe to ſtay, and 
become ſubjects to England, and tenants to the proprietors, were permitted 
enjoy the fruits of their labour; and the Dutch, who departed, had the 
of retiring to Surinam, which country the Engliſh had ceded to the 

by way of exchange. | 1 | 
On the Duke of York's acceſſion to the throne, New York fell to the 
rown, and became a royal government. In 1702, the proprietors of the 
ſerſeys ſurrendered this country to the Queen. Before the commencement 
of the late troubles the Sovereign uſed to appoint the Governors of New 
York and New Jerſev. Their council, and the repreſentatives of the people 
u the general aſſembly, were 2 once in jeven years. Their * 

5 * p 
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as were. obliged to have the royal afſent; in order to render them valid 
But the —— and freedom of this ſtate was acknowledged by the 
crown of England at the peace of 1783. | | 3 


] 
FT: a ro — RT — > — — — — — — 5 — — — — 4 
CARB N &Y L VA N I 4, | 
HS} MEE | 
OE YL LAT AAR; l 
N IRE two States were formerly treated of, by geographers, under 
the general name of PENN SYLVANIA, and as belonging to the + 
fame. province... By the treaty of peace, however, in 1783, DELAWARE 15 
was reckoned a diſtinct State, and was numbered as one of the thirteen, to 
of which England then acknowledged the independence. W STEDS.. mi 
From the point of view, in which they are neceſſarily to be conſidered he 
in a work of this nature, it feems proper to connect them. From their De 
Ktuation, indeed, from their climates, from their productions, and from na 
a variety of other fimilar- particulars, it would perhaps be improper to Ba 
| ite them in this deſcmption of the United States; and it would of anc 


courſe lead into repetitions, tor which theſe narrow limits would not alloy | 
room, even if they would not weary and diſguſt the reader. by * 


Stiryarion and ExrenT.} Between the latitudes of 39 and 44 degrees mon 
North, about 240 miles; and between the longitudes of about 74 and S. Ape 
degrees Eaſt, about 300 miles. e hid | 


BounDarits.] Bqunded on the North of the country of the Iroquois, 4 


or Five Nations; on the Eaſt by the river Delaware, which divides k I c, 
from the Jerſeys; and on the South and Weſt, by the provinee of Mary: mon 
. PENNSYLVANIA. 1 
PenNSYLYANIA, before the late diſturbances ln America, was divided Py 
into the following Counties: „ enn 
„Counties. | [ Chief Towns, and | 
— — — | « — — — oats 
PRESS © | 4 3 Heb Worm lat. 40. s 
Philadelphia — — — PHILADELPBIA, | or 1 g : 4 tack 
Cheſter — — x: HER — Cheſter. | | 2 5 falt, e 
Bucks — — —„ Nes town. aul kir 
Berks — — — — Reading. | 4 
Northampton — — Eaſton. 5 
Lancaſter — — — — ULancaſter. bis 
'Yock — — — —|York. 
Cumberland — ——| Carliſle. 5 
"Bedford — — — E country Weſtward of the n 


' tains upon the Ohio, purchaſed from the Indians, in 1968, by Mr. Pe, 
and eſtabliſned in 1771. 5 
| DELAWA8 


* 
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: DELAWARE. 


ace, however, as has been already remarked, it was conſidered as a 
diſtinct State, and forms one of the thirteen independent and free States 
of America. It contains only three counties, which are all fituated on the 
banks of the river Delaware, from which the State takes its title. 7 


Counties, 4. Chief Towns. © © 

| va _ — 1 8 ha che 

Newcaſtle — lab E.. Newca tle. A 
Kent 2 


Suſſen— — 


+ Rrvers.] I. Delaware, which runs nearly South, is . — near 
150 miles above its mouth. II. Suſquehanna, which runs nearly parallel 
to the Delaware, at the diſtance of about 60 miles, but is not navigable 
much above 1o0 miles. III. Schuy il, which runs, nearly in the middle, 
between the former rivers, and, turning towards the Eait, falls into the 
Delaware, about four miles to the South of Philadelphia, by which it is 
navigable. F heſe rivers, and the numerous bays and creeks in Delaware 
Bay, under theſe two States are very capable of carrying on both an inland 
and foreign trade, to any extent. wth 


| MounTtarxs.} The ſea-coaſt of this country, like that of the neigh- 
douring ones, is in general low land, but it rifes gradually, as it is te- 
moved: from the ſex. It contains, however, no mountains, except the 
Apalachian, which are far to the Weſtu ard. by 


Alx And Facs oF The CounTRY.] The air is {ſweet and clear. The 
winters continue for about three months, and are very ſevere. So much 
lo, indeed, that the Delaware, which is near a mile in breadth, is com- 
monly. frozen over. During the months of july, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, the heats are diſagreeable. in the other parts of the year the 
5 very pleaſant, and the appearance of the country is very beau» 
tful, : 4 WP, 


Pennſylvania confiſted of horſes, pipe-ſtaves, pork, beef, and fiſh, ſalted 
and barrelled up; ſkins and furrs; grain of Mt Cort, wheat, rye, peaſe, 
oats, barley, buck-wheat, [ndian corn, Indian peaſe and beans, po 

wax, and other articles. In return for thele they imported from the 
Caribbee iflands, and other places, rum, ſugar, molaſſes, ſilver, negroes, 
hit, and wine; and, from Great Britain, houſhold goods, cloathing of 


all kinds, hard-ware, tools, and toys. | | 

They had alſo ſome rice, but in no great quantities; and a little tobaccb 
of the worſt ſort, The colonies of Pennſylvania, the Jerſeys, and New 
York, appeared to be extremely proper br hemp and flax, where they 
were cultivated. Their trade with the Indians confiſted only in a fer 
articles, They received of the natives chiefly ſkins and the fur of their 
e mug wild beaſtö, for which they gave them cloathing, arms, ammunition, rum, 
lr. lemi 224 other ſpirits, in return. | 


— 


P p 3 SY PENNSYLVANIA, 


8 Detawant, before the breaking out of the war, was under the direce - 
tion of the Governor of Pennſylvania, though it was in great meaſure 4 
diſtinct government, and bad an aſſembly of its own. In the treaty of 


Pronuce and TxArHTc.] Before the late war, the merchandize of 
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___ PEnw8YLVANIA, as well as the other Northern States, uſed to carry on 
a clandeſtine trade with the Spaniards upon the coaſt of Terra-firma, and to 
furniſh, them with European goods and merchandize, for which they re. 
ceived Thiefly pieces of eight in return. They alſo traded to the bay of 
Honduras for — by connivance, as the Spaniards ſaid ; but the ſub. 
* of Great Britain innſted that they had a right to the trade. They alſo 
ſed to trade with the French and Dutch iſlands, and with Surinam, which 
was of no advantage to Old England, and very deſtructive to the ſugar 
colonies ; for they took molaſſes, rum, and other ſpirits, with a great 
many European goods, from theſe foreigners, to whom they gave horſes, 
tons, and lumber, in return. 

The commodities, formerly exported into Pennſylvania, at an average 
pf three years, amounted to the value of 611,0001. Thoſe exported to 
Great Britain, and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips built for ſail, 
copper ore, and iron in pigs and bars, and ſeveral of the articles already 
mentioned, on the ſame average, were calculated at 705, ;ool. ww 


_ LzarvinG,] At Philadelphia, an academy was eſtabliſhed before the 
late troubles, which was greatly encouraged by the Engliſh and Scotch; 
and once it ſeemed to promile that it might become a very eminent ſemi- 
nary. But the bloody ravages of war checked the progreſs of ſcience, 
— ſeemed to threaten the extinction of the arts, and the downfal of 


ing, in theſe parts of America. = GEE 

Cnter Towns,] PHILADELPHIA, the capital of this State ſtands 
about 100 miles diſtauce from the ſea, between the rivers Delaware and 
Schuylkil, about four miles above their junction. It was built after 
the plan of the famous Peun, the founder and legiſlator of this State ; and 
is fituated on a healthy ſpot of loamy earth, where the diſtance of the 
rivers is a little above two miles. Delaware is the Eaſtern, and Schuylkil 
the Weſtern boundary of the town. In the year 1682, it is ſaid to have 
been laid out in 160 rectangular plots, of eight acres each, by twenty 
ſtreets running Eaſt and Weſt, and eight running North and South; but 
of this diſpoſition little more than a fourth part is finiſhed, and the preſent 
towu is about a mile long, and half a mile broad. The High Street, or 
Market Street, is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole breadth of the town, 
Nineteen other ſtreets run parallel to it, which are croſſed by eight more, 
at right angles, all of them thirty feet wide, and communicating with 
canals from the two rivers, which add to the beauty of the city at the 
ſame time that they render it wholeſome. The inhabitants were ſuppoted 
to have been abqve 30,000. The houſes are moſtly brick, but they ar 
| handſomely built, or have ſeveral ſtories. This city contains twelve churches 
or places of public worſhip : a fine large 3 for a town- hall, barracks 
for troops, a public library, and a college. Here alſo was eſtabliſhed 
philoſophical ſociety for the improvement of natural knowledge, who pub: 
_ Hfhed their Tranſactions, which were printed at Philadelphia. The Dela. 

ware at this place is near a mile acroſs: the tide riſes about eight fect, 
and flows about thirty miles higher up the river to the town of Trenton, 
belonging to the ſtate of Jerſey. | 


In this city were a vait pumber of very wealthy merchauts, which 
ot ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that trade was carried on in Phil 
gelphia with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, and Dutch, in America; 


with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira Iſiands; with that 
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tain and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland. In the year 
_— 303 veſſels entered inwards at this port, and 291 cleared outs 


. There are ſeveral other towns of ſome conſequence, in the United States 
of Pennſylvania and Delaware. N l theſe the chief are Gzxman-Town, 
OxrorD, and Rapnok. To the Southward of Philadelphia, and on the 
Weſtern ſide of the Delaware, ſtand the towns of Cnks TER, WILMINGTON, 
and NE Ww AST LE. Along the Weſtern fide of the Delaware bay are a multi- 
tude of creeks, and the towns of ST, GEOROE, SALISBURY, DoveR,, 
Lewes, and others, all which ſubſiſt by trade. It is ſuppoſed that the 
rovince of Pennſylvania contained about 350,000 inhabitants. The coun- 
try is cultivated 150 miles above the capital. a | 


 ProrLE,) The people of theſe two States are hardy and induſtrious. 
Before the late diſturbances, moſt of them were ſubſtantial, though few of 
them, perhaps, could be accounted wealthy. They were all, howeyer, 
well fed, and well lodged, confidering their ſituation in life, and this at 
an eaſy rate; and moſt of the inferior ſort of people themſelves manu- 
fadtured the linen and woollen of which their cloaths were made. 


REVOLUTIONS any MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HESE States were diſcovered, with the reſt of the continent of 
North America, in the reign of Henry VII, by Cabot, who took 
poſſeſſion of them for the crown of England. Sir Walter Raleigh, how- 
ever, was the firſt adventurer that attempted to plant colonies on thoſe 
ſhores, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and, in honour of that Princeſs, 
gave all the Eaſtern coaſt of North America the name of Virginia. 
Mr. Hudſon, an Engliſhman, failing to that part of the coaſt which 
lies between Virginia and New England, in the oY of the. reign of 
ANT amen, began to make a ſettlement at the mouth of Hudſon's river. 
The Dutch then gave him a ſum of money for his intereſt in the country, 
and, in the year 1608, they planted it, and, by virtue of this purchaie, 
laid claim to all thoſe countries, which are now denominated New York, 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania and Delaware. There ſtill, however, remained 
ſome part of this coaſt which was not planted by the Hollanders, to which 
the Swedes ſent a fleet of ſhips which took poſſeſſion of it for that crown, 
The Dutch, .having a ſuperior force in the neighbourhood, compelled the 
Swedes to ſubmit to their dominion, but allowed them to enjoy the plan- 
tation which they had ſettled. The Engliſh did not admit that either 
the Hollander, or the Swede, had a right to any three of the countries 
which were firſt diſcovered and planted by a ſubject of England, and 
eſpecially as part of them, at that time, were poſſeſſed by a ſubje& of 
Great Britain, under charters from Queen Elizabeth and King James I, 
And King Charles II, therefore, during the firſt Dutch war, in the year 
1664, granted all thoſe countries, of which the Dutch had uſurped the 
dominion, namely New York, the e and Pennſylvania, to his 
brother James Duke of York. Sir Robert Carr was ſent over with a ſqua- 
dron of men of war, and land forces. He dirextly ſummoned the Dutch 
Governor of the city of Amſterdam, which is now called New York, to 
ſurrender. He thought fit to obey the ſummons, and yielded the capital to 
the Engliſh, The reſt of the places, in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch and the 
Swedes, followed his example ; and theſe countrics were confirmed to the 


124 Engliſh 
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egi ey me Dien ar the next tes of peace between the we 


The Duke of York afterwards divided theſe countries among ſeveral 
under proprietors, of whom William Penn, ſon of Sir Wiltiam Penn, Ad- 


miiral in the Dutch wars, was one. 


All the reſt of the under proprietors, / ſome time after, ſurrendered 
their charters to the crown; by which New York and the Jerſeys became 
 foyal' governments. Penn, however, retained that part of the country 
hich ad been granted to him. King Charles II. made him another grant 
Aſterwards, in 1680, of the reſt of this country, in conſideration of a debt 


due to his father the AdmiraLfrom government. 


Penn afterwards united th countries which he poſſeſſed by theſe two 
grants, and gave them the name of Pennſylvania. He began to plant them 
in the year 1081; and, as the Dutch and Swediſh inhabitants choſe ſtill to 
reſide in this country, as they did in New York and the jerſeys, they were 
allowed to enjoy the ſame privileges which are granted to the reſt of his 
Majeſty's ſubjects in theſe, plantations. In Ser, of time, they became 
in 2 manner the ſame people with the Engliſh. They ſpoke the tame lan- 


age, and were governed by the ſame laws and cuſtoms. 


Mr. Penn, however, notwithſtanding the grants made him by the crown 
and the Duke of York, did not eſteem himſelf the real proprietor of the 
gangs 2 him, until he had given the Indians a conſideration, which 


eſteemed. valuable in exchange for their country. He therefore af. 
ſembled their Sachems or Princes, and purchaſed countries of a very large 


extent, for a very moderate price, as they made ſcarcely any other uſe of 


their country than of a place in which they could hunt. He paid them 
for it in clothes, tools, and utenſils, to the entire fatisfa&tion of the natives, 
who ſtill retained more lands than they could poſlibly employ, as they 


were not a numerous people. | 
Such were the meaſures by which Penn eftabliſhed himſelf in his newly 
acquired ſettlements. His next meaſure was, to render his fituation per- 
manent, by the inforcement of ſalutary laws and ordinances. 
he circuniftances of the times favoured the ſettlement of this colony, 
Mr. Penn was followed not only by Quakers, but by other ſectaries, who 
" were deſirous of avoiding perſecution. He then compoſed that admirable 
charter of privileges which has long rendered Penniylvania reſpectable, 
He laid down, as the foundation of all his inſtitutions, the full Enjoyment 


of civil and religious liberty. He allowed all Chriſtians, not only to lire 


unmoleſted, but even to take a part in the government of the colony. 
He ordered, that no laws ſhould be made "without the conſent of the in- 
habitants, and ſubjected even matters of benevolence to thefe regulations. 
He inſtituted a court for the purpoſe of inquiring into the affairs of 
widows and orphans; and, in order to avoid the e of the 
law, every cauie was ordered to be decided by arbitration. 
Such were the chief of the laws which were ordained by the great 
William Penn. Immortal Penn ! to thy memory poſterity ſhall ds juſtice; 
and though the minds of thy fellow - creatures may be debaſed by flavilh 
"ſubmiſſion, and though their frames may be debilitated by luxury, jet 
ſtill ſhall they feel the force of thy ſplendid abilities, ſtill ſhall they vene- 
rate thy exalted benevolence. y love of mankind ſhall not be forgot 
ten, and thy virtues, and thy juſtice, ſhall ever be celebrated! Hadſt thou 
lived in the ages of ancient Greece, thy brow would have been decorated 
with gever-faimg wreaths, and thy ſtatue would have been erected V the 
1 52594 8 8 | ane 
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ive nick with thoſe of Solon and Lycurgus! How glorious the trium+ 


virate! ä | TE 6 1 . 
Let not this ſhort Eulogium be diſdained by his poſterity! Let it be ac. 
cepted, an it is written, warm from the heart 42 an admirer of talent: 
the moſt beneficial,” and virtues the moſt reſpectable. FER, 

In ſuch high efteem were the laws of Mr. Penn held, that in his life 


time a greater number of perſons tranſported themſelves into Pengs 


{ylvania, than into all the other ſettlements: together. The excelleney 
of his inſtitutions :afterwards ſtill continued undiminiſned; his laws, 
erected on the ſolid and broad baſis of equity, fill remained unſhakeny 3 
and Pennſylvania ſtill boaſted her flouriſhing condition. we. 4 
When the | diſturbances commenced in America, the general Congreſs 
met in September 1774 at Philadelphia. In this city alig their future 
conventions were held, till the King's troops made themſelves maſters of 
it, on the twenty · ſixth of September, 1777. The Britiſn army, however, 
retreated to New York in the month of ſune, 1778, and the rehdence 
of the Congreſs was again fixed in the capital of Pennſylvania. 

In 1776, the Repretentatives of the frecmen of this State held a general 
meeting, in order to agree on a new conſtitution of government. it was. 
then determined, that the Commonwealth, or State of Pennſylvania, ſhoulT 
be governed, in future, by an aſſembly of the Repreſentatives of the free- 
men, and a Preſident and Council; that the ſupreme legiſlative power 
ſhould be veſted in this Houſe of Repreſentanves ; and that the ſupreme 


executive power ſliotild be veſted in the Preſident and Council. 

It was alſo, at the ſame time, enacted, That every freeman of the age 
of twenty-one years, who had refided in the ſtate for one year before the 
election, and had paid the public taxes during that time, ſhould enjoy 
the right of an elector; and that the ſons of treeholders, who were twenty- 
one years of age, ſhould be entitled to vote, although they had paid ne 


It was alſo determined, that the Repreſentatives of Pertnfylvariia ſhould 
be choſen by the freemen of every city and county in the Commonwealth 
reſpetiyely ; that no perfon ſhould' be elected, unleſs he had refided in the 
city or county, for which he ſhould be chofen, two years before the 
Hection; and that no member, while he continued a Reprefentative, ſhould 
hold any other office excepting in the militia; that no perfon ſhould be 
elected more than four years in ſeven ; that the members of the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives | ſhould be choſen atmually, by ballot, and ſhould be 
kyled, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY QE_ REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE FREEMEN OF PENNSYLVANIA, and ſhould have power to 
chule their ſpeaker, the treaſurer of the ſtate, and their other officers, to 
prepare bills, and to paſs them into laws, to redreſs grievances, to im- 
peach ſtate criminals, and have all other powers neceflary for the legiſla- 
ture of a free ſtate or commonwealth ; that delegates to repreſent Penn- 
Ivani,in Congreſs ſhould be annually choſen in the ſame manner in the 
g:neral afſembly of Repreſentatives ; that the ſupreme executive council 
of this ſtate ſhould coniiſt of twelve perſons, to be choſen by the freemen of 
Philadelphia, and the ſeveral counties of Pennſylvania ; that a prefident and 
ee. preſigent of this council ſhould be choſen annually ; that the preſident, 
and in his abſence the vice-preſident, with the council, five of wWhom are 
'o be conſidered as a quorum, ſhould have power to appoint judges, naval 
olicers, judges of the admiralty, attorney-gereral, and other officers, 
cuil and military; that the preſident ſhall commander in chief of the 
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forces of the State, but ſhall not command in perſo on, except by the 

—— of — pr and xx af ny. - long 2 ſhall approve; that 

II trials ſn by juries; and that freedom of ſpeech and of the 
rr eee e 
A variety of other particulars were alſo contained in this plan of govern. 


ment; in which it was likewiſe determined, that the n of the 
Commonwealth, and their ſons, ſhould be trained and armed for its de. 
Fence, under ſuch ations, reſtrictions, and exceptions, as the General 
Aſſembly ſhould by law direct; and that the people ſhould always enjoy 
the right of chuſing their colonels, and all the commiſſioned officers under f 
that rank, in ſuch a manner, and as often, as the laws ſhall direce. 
What new regulations may have paſſed in the Aſſembly of the State of V 
Delaware has not yet tranſpired. It was, however, acknowleged to be of 
free and independent by the Crown of England, at the treaty of peace in 
1783, and was entitled, in the Britiſh declaration, the Three Lower Coun. 
f | | 4 
f e 1 — — — — of 
— : — ö blo 
Jjͤ * 
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Srrvarion His sT ATE is fituated between the latitudes of 
AND EXTENT. 1 and 40 degrees North, about 135 miles; and between land 
3 the longitudes of 75 and 80 degrees Weſt, about 140 and 
miles. e 


Ben aAz rs. Bounded by Pennſylvania on the North; by another par 
ol Pennſylvania, and the Atlantic ocean, on the Eaſt; by Virginia, on thc 
South; and by the Apalachian mountains, on the Weſt, 


* - 


The State of MARYLAND before the commencement of the laſt hoſ- Cor 
_ tility in America was confidered as being divided by the bay of Cheſapeak, late w 
in the Eaſtern and the Weſtern diviſion, which contained the followny they h 
; counties. | ; wn under 
. E 8 Bags | eſtabliſ 
Divifionss® + Counties. Chief Towns. ſtipend 
. — — FRO —— | — — or leſs, 
„%% ͤͤ br. ms Princeſs Anne. male fi 
5 | Somerſet — — e obliged 
| 9 NPs Dorſet — —- Dorcheſter. b 
The Eaſtern diviſion ; | 
2 : Talbot — — Oxford. 
a contains the Counties of Cecil 29 — |None. 
TE Iqueen Anne — — |Queen's-town- 
1 Kent — —Chbeſter. 
St. Mary — — t. Mary's. 
| 270 Bhs f e ee — e 
1 1 rince r e |Maſterkoute 
The Western diviſion > Calvert Ovunry  — {Abingdon, 
* contains the Counties o Arundel — — [AnNAPOLIS, 
| 5 I Baltimore —  —-ſBaltimore, 
1 Frederic — — None. 
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Whos.) This country, like Virginia, is watered with/inmimerable 
t ſprings, which form a great many rivers, of which the chief are, I. Pa- 
5 towmac.. II. The river Pocomoac. III. The river Patuxent. IV. Severn. 


v. Cheptonk. VI. Saffafras, VII. Wicomoca ; and, VIII. The river 


n St. George. N NET 3 
ne . alſo other rivers capable of receiving large ſhips ; and theſe, 
e· as well as the numerous bays and creeks that indent the land on every 
ral fide, give the merchants an opportunity of bringing their veſſels up tothe 
0 planters doors, to receive their freights of tobacco, and other goods. 


Bays and Carts.) The chief bays are thoſe of Cheſapeak and De la 
War. Cape Henlopen, at the entrance of De la War bay, is the moſt noted 
of the capes in the State of Maryland. 


lands next the ſea, the may hg towards the heads of the rivers, - and 
the Apalachian mountains 


of the ſummer, and equally cold in winter, when the North-Weſt wind 
e, 0 8 ö 

Their winters are not of more than three months duration. During the 
remainder of the * they enjoy a clear air and a bright ſun, are 
ſcarcely ever troubled with fogs. | | 


PRODUCE AND TR . Tobaccb is planted and cultivated here with 
as much application as in Virginia, and their principal traffic with Eng- 
land was in this article; though the country produces almoſt all the grains 
and fruits of Europe and America. The planters live in farms, which are 


* 


on the ſea- coaſt. In Maryland they ſeem to have an averſion to a town re- 
fidence as much as in Virginia; where they find it more convenient for the 
management of their plantations. | | St: x 


late war, were governed by the ſame laws as the people of England,” only 


eſtabliſhed in this State, in which there are ſeveral churches, and an annual 


. ſtipend was allowed to every miniſter by a perpetual law, which was more 


) or les, according to the number taxed in every pariſh. Every Chriſtian 

| male fixteen years old, and negroes, male and female, above that age, were 
obliged to pay forty pounds weight of tobacce to the miniſter, which is 
publicly levied by hs Sheriff, From this circumſtance the revenues of the 


miniſters, one with another, amount to about twenty thouſand pounds of 


tobacco, or one hundred pounds ſterling. 

On the firſt planting 6 + 

in the country, who were governed by petty kings. There are not no 
however, above five hundred of them remaining in the inoe, and thoſe 


1. 


tare two or three little towns, and ſome of them come over to the Weſtern 
n Winter time, to hunt for deer, in which occupation they are employed 
by the kngliſn. Theſe Indians delight in no other purſuit, and it is a'very 


thing, for any of them to embrace our modes of living and — 


RV | 


Face or THE CounTaY.] This State may be divided into the lor 


yond theſe hills, which are exceedingly high. 
Alk.] The air of this country is exceſſively hot during ſome part 


diſperſed all over the country, but are chiefly near the banks of rivers, or 


Consr1TUTION AND REL1G10n.] The State of Maryland, before the 


they had ſome acts of afſembly relative to particular caſes, which were not 
under the verge of the Engliſh laws. The church of England was 


Maryland there were ſeveral nations of Indians 5 


ae more on the Eaſtern ſhore than on the Weſtern. In thoſe parts they 
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Thbeſe Indians, however, have been deſeribed as a nation poſſeſbog very 


Pg 


to his hens.” This country was afterwards named Mary land, in honour 


- 


—_— 


* 


remained Governor of his calony near twenty years, and promoted the 


| _ of this government, though his being a Roman Catholic prevented 
7 ] 
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Chip. The epuſe of their diminiſhing proceeded not from any wars with the 
Engliſh, but from their own perpetual difcards and their battles among 
themſelves. Their love of drinking alſo, and other vices which the 
Engliſh/ bave taught them, may probably have: deſtroyed many more. of 


them. 


dellent natural abilities; and, if they were properly trained, they might 


e rendered very neighbours to the people of the State of 
© REVOLUTIONS avy MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


ARTLAND was. diſcovered in the year 1606, when Virginia was 

firſt! planted. It was for ſome time eſteemed a part of Virginia, 
Charles I, in the year-1632, granted all that part of Virginia, which 
lay North of Patowmac river, and was not then planted, to the right ho- 
nourable Cecilias Calvert, Lord Baltimore of the kingdom of Ireland, and 


of Charles's Queen, Henrietta-Maria, the famous and beautiful daughter 
of the French King Henry IWW * 

Lord Baltimore ſent over his brother, the hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq; 
with ſeveral Roman Catholic gentlemen, and about two hundred other adven- 
turers, who arrived in the bay of Cheſapeak in the year 1633, and planted 
the firſt colony near the mouth of Patowmac river. They then advanced 
to the Indian town of Yoamaco; and they purchaſed by preſents' the place 
of the Weroance, or Prince of the country. Mr. Calvert then gave the 
town the name of St. Mary's. The civility of the Weroance was princi- 
pally omg, to his hopes of protection from the. Engliſh, he being at 
war with the Suſquehannah Indians, who were very formidable enemies, 
and had very nearly driven him out of his country. Soon after, ſexeral 
Roman Catholic families came over from England to avoid the penal laws, 
auch rendered Maryland a flouriſhing colony. The Calverts remained Go- 
vernors until the, civil wars broke out in England, when the family was 
deprived of this province, but recovered it again on the reſtoration of King 
Charles II. The hon. Charles Calvert, fon of the Lord Baltimore, indeed, 


planting: of tobacco here in ſo great a degree, that Maryland became al- 
moſt as conſiderable for that branch of trade as Virginia. | 

The tyranny; however, of James II. again depriwed this noble family 
of its rights; but, at the Revolution, Lord Baltimore was reſtored to the 


enjoying the right of governing. Ihe family toon afterwards changed 
their religion; and then were inveſted with the power, as well as with the 
emolument, which they had formerly pollefled. | 
Tbe government of Maryland exactly re ſembled that of Virginia, only 
the Governor was appointed by the proprietors, and only confirmed h 
the Crown. The King of England alſo reſerved the cuſtoms for himi!, 
and the officers: were totally — of the government of the State. 
Ide grants from the crown to the families of the Calverts and el 
were formerly productive of much litigation, which continued till dt 
Enüts of theie adjoining provinces, in the year 17324 were ſettled h be 
following agreement: 
| 11 
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I. A portion of a circle was to bedefcribed, at the diſtance'of twelve 
miles to the W of the town of Neweafttle, em np 

II. Part of a parallel-of latitude was to be drawn from Cape Hinlopen 
acroſs the peninſula te-the Cheſapeak-bay, and the middle point of that 
part pf the {aid parallel to be determined. | 

I. From. the faid middle point à ſtraight line was to be drawn, that 
ſhould be a tangent to the ſaid portion of the circlleQ. 

IV. From the point of contact a meridian was to be drawn, to meet a 
part of a parallel of latitude drawn 15 Engliſh miles to the Southward of 
the towa of Philadelphia. Fre 

V. The laſt parallel of latitude was to be the limits of the ſaid provinces. 
Maryland, therefore, was to lie to the Southward and Weſtward of theſe 
lines; and Pennſylvania-to the Northward and Eaſtward. 

The marking out theſe limits practically alſo occaſioned much alterca- 
tion. The diſpute was finally ſettled in the year 1762, by two ingenious 
mathematicians, Charles Maſon and Jeremiah Dixon, who, by aftronomi- 
cal obſervations and actual meaſurement, aſcertained-the limits which had 
been determined by the above agreement. Theſe limits were then marked 
by large ſtone pillars, in order that this determination might be perpe- 
tuated, | Be 


Maryland was acknowledged to be a free and independent State by the 


Crown of Great Britain at the peace in 1783. 


— 
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SiTvaTION T* E free and independent State of VIRGINIA lies 
ab Exrzwr. 1 between the latitudes of near 36 and 40 degrees 


North, about 240 miles; and between the longitudes 


of 75 and go degrees Weſt, about 7 50 miles. 


BounpartEs.} Bounded on the North-Eaſt by the river Patowmac, 
which divides it from Maryland; on the Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; on 
the South by Carolina; and on the Welt by the river Miſſiſſippfi. l 


- VIRGINIA was divided into four parts, which were called the Nor- 


thern, the Middle, the Southern, and the Eaſtern Diviſions. 
| Diviſions. Pariſhes. 


ah. 11 


| Counties. | 


a 


11 


— - _— 2 


* Northumberland — Wincomoca. 


The Northern Diviſion | 2. Lancaſhire 
br pe the Counties J 3. Weſtmorland 
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2 2 Diviſions. a Counties. 
— _—_—_____ C___—_—_—_—_— — —— — 
4 4 7. Middleſex 7 i 5 
By pr 8. Glouceſter - - Abingdon; 
"The Middle "Divifion _ Kin Win st. John, a | 
8 4 n 11. New Kent st. Peter's. it 
E's 0 E 5 12. Elizabeth Elizabeth. f thi 
. 2 Warwick Denby. | . 
* 3 | 14. Yock — —jYork: = 
„ EIT = RY” 92 a - 115. Princeſs Aritie — avert. ſen 
| [1 . Norfolk ene tzabeth; hr 
2 17. Nanſamund Chutakuk. wn 
r 18. Iſle of Wight wt be. 2 
_ . The Southern Diviſion 19. Surry — Lou wark. F 
-.. - contains the Counties J 20. Prince George —|Wayanok:. whe 
8 21. Charles — —|Weſtover. We 
I . | 22, Henrico = — Briſtol. Faf 
8 - nnd] 7 3 Town. and 
125 FM” Os James 1 ILLIAMSBURG\ . 
The — 5 . | 1 mile 
between ela — i . { +: 
Bay and the Ocean, Acomat 5 5 Acomac. N. 
« | | . | incre 
Towns.) The inhabitants of Virginia, who are ptincipally planters, live bree. 
on their eſtates, which is the reaſon that there are ſo few towns in this the f 
State. The principal are WiLLiaMsBUuRG and JAMES-TOWN. ar b 
WILLIAMSBURG is ER of the colony, but it cotitains ſcarcely ow 
ſeventy houſes, Theſe are well built, and ſtand on each fide of a long and 1 
broad ſtreet. At the upper end a college was built for the inſtruction of 
the Indians, and was well endowed; but learning ſeemed to be diſregarded 801 
by theſe people in general; it was afterwards appropriated to the educ. lent t. 
ion of the ſons of the planters, In this town reſides the Governor, and in low ſe 
it alſo the afſembly of the province and courts of Juſtice are held. it wil 
fAMES-TOWN, which was formerly the capital, contains about o il diefe, 
' houſes, but moſt of them are public-houſes for the reception of ſeafaring — 
people. 5 e | _ 
Rives.) Into the Weſtern fide of the bay of Chefapeak fall four great imperi 
rivers, which riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and run from the North: flower 
Weſt to the South-Eaſt. - I. James river, the Indian name whereof wi wth a 
Powhatan. It is generally about two miles over, and is navigable at The 
fourſcore miles. II. York-river, whoſe Indian name was Pamunky, id 3 has a n 
little to the Northward of James-river. III. North of York-river is the months 
river Rappahannock. IV. North of Rappahannock is the great fur Silk 


Patowmac, which is navigable near two hundred miles, and is in ſome 
places nine miles broad. Beſides theſe, a great numher of creeks flow n 
them, and on the whole furniſh the province of Virginia with conveniet 
cies of navigation, which ſcarcely any other country can boaſt. 


Bari 
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| Bars Aub Cares.) The great bay of Cheſa runs,up.through Vir- 


ginia and Maryland, almoſt due North, above three hundred miles, and is 
navigable almoſt the whole way for large ſhips. At the entrance of this 
bay is two promontories, called Cape Charles and Cape Henry, or the 
Capes of Virginia. | 5 TONY 


Face or Tug Couxrav. ] If Virginia be approached from the.ocean, 


it appears to be low land; and, for an hundred miles up into the country, 
there is ſcarcely a hill or a ſtone to be ſeen. The whole country, before 
it was planted, was either foreſts, or bogs and moraſſes, which the peoples 
in the Weſt Indies call ſwamps, and ſuch is the greateſt part of it at pre- 
ſent. Their trees are much loftier than thoſe of Europe, and there are no 
under-woods or buſhes which grow beneath them. People travel with eaſe 


through theſe foreſts on horie-back, and never want a ſhade to defend 


them from the ſummer heats. 


A AND SEASONS.) The air and ſeaſons depend very much on the 
wind, as to heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture, The North and North- 
Weſt winds are very keen and piercing, and often.ſtormy. The South- 
Eaſt and South are hazy and ſultry, In winter they have a fine clear 
and dry air, which renders it very pleaſant, Their froſts are ſhort, but 
ſometimes ſo very ſharp, that they freeze over rivers, which are three 
miles broad. | | p | Rap 

Snow falls ſometimes in great quantities, but rarely continues there above 
a day or two, The ſpring commences about a month earlier than in Eng- 
land, In April they have frequent rains. In May and June the heat 
increaſes, and it is much like our ſummer, and is refreſhed with gentle 


breezes, that riſe about nine in the morning, and decreaſe and increaſe as 


the ſun riſes and falls. In July and Auguit thoſe breezes ceaſe, and the 
ar becomes ſtagnant. The heat is violent and troubleſome, In Septem- 
der the weather uſually breaks ſuddenly, and there fall very conſiderable 
rans, which occaſion fluxes, agues, fevers, and dropſies, and the long 
train of complaints which are incident to a moiſt climate, - | 


Sor an» PRoDUcE.] No country produces greater quantities of excel- 


ent tobacco thari Virginia, though it is generally ſandy, with a very ſhal- 
low ſoil : ſo that, after a piece of ground has been cleared out of the woods, 
it will not bear tobacco for two or three years, unleſs it has been well 


dreſſed. Towards the ſea-ſhore, however, the land. confiſts of a dark 


mould, which returns plentifully whatever is committed to it, without 
manure, | REF 

of 8 flowers there are great variety. The fineſt crown- 
imperial in the world, the cardinal flower, ſo much extolled for its ſcarlet 
lower; and, almoſt all the year round, the plains and vallies are adorncd 
nth a variety of flowers. 


There is alſo found in this = the fine years laurel-tree, which | 


as a moſt pleaſant ſmell, and keeps bloſſoming and 
months together. 5 | 25 
-Mlk-grats grows ſpontaneous in many places. It is unneceſſgry to men- 
non what advantage might be made of to uſeful a plant, the fibres of 
Which are as fine as flax, and much ſtronger than hemp: 

Tus woods produce a great variety of incenſe and ſweet gums, which 
ſtil from ſeveral trees. NO iy 


owering. for ſeveral 
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An forts of naval flores might be produced in Virginia, fuch as pitch, 


corn boiled to a pulp, and very nearly reſembles buttered wheat. I 


fan wild in the foreſts. Before the commencement of the war with 


ten ſhillings a. piece. 


| back is of a brown colour, and its belly is whitiſh. At the end of the tail 


that it includes all the notes of every other bird. To theſe may be added 


N : A 
4 7 * L. 
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tar, 9 tur pentine, plank- timber, maſts and yards, belides fails, cor. 
won. GAR SALES 1 . n e 
Peas. The uſual food of the natives was hommony, which is Indian 


ate alſo veniſon, fich, and fowl; and cxpployed a great part of their tine 
in bunting and taking them, I they had no tame fowls. * 


Anus. ] The animals gf- Virginia are in general the ſame as thoſe 
which have been enumerated in the d ſcription of Mexico. Befides the 
animals which were found there, by the Europeans, moſt of the quadtu- 
of Europe have been carried into America, ſuch as hories, cows, 

and hogs, which have prodigiouſly multiplied; and many of chem 


America, beef and pork were fold from one penny to two pence a pouud; 
The fatteſt pullets were ſixpence a piece; chickens were three or tour 
thillings a dozen! ; geeſe were ten pence a- piece; a turkey might be bought 
for eighteen pence. Fiſh, oyſters, and wild fowl, were the cheapeſt food 
of the country in their ſeaſons ; and deer were fold from five ſhullings to 


oe 


There is a great variety of ſerpents in different parts of the United 
States. Of theie the rattle-inake is the moſt venomous. Its largeſt ſize is 
about eight feet in length, and about three inches in diameter. [ts 


are ſome hard ſubſtances, like ſcaly joints, which, when ſhaken, rattle 
againſt one another, and make a noiſe like the warning of a clock When 
going to ſtrike. It has been ſaid, that. their age is known by the number 
theſe ſcales. They are very ſluggiſh, and flow in their motions, and 
therefore eaſily avoided. They are rarely the aggreſſors, and never attack 
before they have given notice by rattling their tail. Their bite, particu- Fs 
tarly in the hot months, is certain and quick death, if a ſpeedy application hk 
is not made to prevent it. Some have applied a hot iron to the wound; the G 
others have immediately cut the birten part out ; but a plant, called the rattle- 
ſuake herb, which grows in the places where this dangerous animal breeds, 
is the moſt cfficacious. Large dogs have died in a few minutes after the 
bite, and men rarely ſurvive the wound above an hour. Many, indeed, 
have died much ſooner. It is alſo ſaid that the natives catch this reptile 
and feaſt on its fleſh; and that wild hogs will attack and devour them. 
In Virginia is found the opoſſum, a very curious animal, about the fiat 
of a cat. Befides the belly, which it has in common with other animals, 
it has alſo another peculiar to itſelf, which hangs beneath the former. If 
this the female keeps her young, which have ingreſs and egreſs at pk 
ſure, and always haſten to this place of refuge, when they are threatened 
with any danger. I 1 ä n | 
This State alſo have all ſorts of tame and wild fowl. Here is found the 
Virginia nightingale, which takes its name from the country, and hst 
fine plumage of crimſon and blue. Here alſo is the mocking-bird, of which 
the note is ſaid to excel that of all the feathered tribe, at the ſame line 


Kited t 


the humming g bird, which is the ſinalleſt of all the winged creation, ad iſher,,"? 
alſo the mol beautiful in its plumage, which is W reen, and gold afar 
E brought an y Os 


It fips the dews from the flowers, and is too delicate to 
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To the Weſtward of Virginia is a large river called the Ohio, which, 
after a long courſe, falls into the Miſſiſſippi, This river runs near a ſpot, 
at leaſt 700 miles from the neareſt ſea coaſt, which is called by the na · 
tives The great licking · piace. To this ſpot the buffaloes, and all the ſpecies 
of the deer kind, reſort at a particular ſeaſon of the year, to lick the 
earth and water from ſalf-ſprings that are impregnated with nitrous par: 
ticles. On the ſkirts of this lick, at about four miles S. E. of the Ohio, 
js 4 great bank, in which, at about five or ſix feet below its ſurface, there 
lie ſeveral ſkeletons, of animals, of the fize of the largeſt elephants, 
of the teeth, both tuſks and grinders, have been brought to England, 


ſent known in Aſia and Africa, but to ſome other animal of a more de- 
ſtruclive nature. The molares ar grinders of the elephant have very ſmall 


protuberances riſe above an inch, and are formed like thoſe of the carnivo- 


poſe of breaking the bones of the creatures which they devour. Grinders 
of the ſame kind haye been found in various r in Europe, and near 
the banks of the river Oby in Siberia. They ſeem to have belonged to a 
race of animals now extinct. There may, perhaps, have been two kinds 
of elephants ; the one fitted for warm climates, and granivorous; the other 


ſaid on this ſubject, 


Const1Tur10n.] The government of the Indians is monarchical, 2 
the erowu deſaends to the next brother, and not to the ſon of the decaſe 

Monarch. If there are no brothers, then it goes to the ſiſters ſucceſhively, 
attack Wl cording to their ſeniority, It is in reality a limited monarchy, for the 
arucu- Ning tranſacts nothing of conſequence without conſulting his Prieſts and 
Cation the Chiefs of the people ; and, though he be veſted with the civil power, 
ound] the General has the command of the army in the time of war, and is in- 


rate: dependent of him. The whole territory, which belongs to one tribe, is 
8 a great common, Every man has a right to what he erects, poſſeſſes, or 
ter 


| ues, whether buildings or plantations, as long as he remains in that part 
ndeed, of the country where they lie; but, when he removes, any perſon is at 
reptile liderty to ſettle on the ſame ſpot of ground. The goyernment of the Eng- 
em. 

the fizt 
mimalz, 
ner. In 


by the King of Great Britain. When the number of inhabitants was in 
feeaſeg, the inconyeniencies of this form became a great grievancg, and at 
length the people were allowed ta elect repreſentatives from each county, 
mo were inveſted with privileges, which reſemble thoſe of the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons. Thus the two Houſes of Aſſembly were formed, _ 

The Upper Houſe, for that was the name which the Council now 


ound ti alumed, Was ap 2 the Crown. They 29 ſtyled Honourable, 
* "a deer: in —— me; _ to the 3 Houſe of Peers. The Lower 
or Wü was the guardian of the peoples liberties; and the Go 
ame Knted the King: : ? rs | qa s has ann 
be add len any bill had paſſed theſe two houſes, jt was brought to the Gos 
tion, rf Fernor for his aſſent, which gave it the power of a law unti his Majeſty's. 
and gi Pealyre was khown on the ſubject. The Upper Houſe alſo ated as g 


Fry Council to the Governor, 0 * W fey 
be * Bee 


where it was ſuppoſed that they could not belong to the elephant ar pre- 


fr cold ones, and carnivorous, But nothing decjlive, probabiy, can de 


bh at firſt conſiſted wy of a Governor and Council, who were appointed 


protuberances, not much larger than thoſe of oxen, as the faog of both 
13 of the vegetable kind; but, in the grinders brought fram America, the 


rous race, or beaſts of prey; and probably were made for the ſame pur- 


. of the Revenue, the Receiver-General, and the Secretary, in whole office 
the public records, and all deeds, and other writings, were kept. 
_ "Ihe Ecclefiaſtical Commiſſary uſed to receive his authority from the 


millitia of which the Governor was Lieutenant-General by his commiſſion, 
and in each county uſed to appoint a Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 


for the defence of this.and the other plantations, as none of the States were Wi 0 
fuffered to have any men of war of their own, while they were under the . 


were ſuppoſed to export to the annual value of 708, oool. in tobacco alone 
to Great Britain. This, at eight pounds each hogſhead, make the num- 


head on all tobacco exported. III. A duty of fix-pence for every paſſer 


Fai 
the countries which" produced it. 
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© Beſides the Governor, there were three public officers who had their 
commiſſion, immediately from his Majeſty, and were called the Auditor 


- - 


Biſhop of London. 
WIT 354 *= nn 


* — * - » 


-+ Forces AnD PorULAT10N.] There are no other forces in Virginia than 


Majer. | : 
8 who are not ſervants, from fixteen to ſixty years of age, 
were liſted in the militia, and were called over once a year at a general 
muſter, and four times a year by troops and companies in their reſpective 
counties.” They were reckoned to be about 20,000 men; and the whole 
of the inhabitants, men, women, and children, amounted to upwards of 
200,000, and flaves and ſervants a far ſuperior number. 


— 


-- Before the late diſturbances, this colony had enjqyed a long peace. The 


Indians were in perfect ſubjection to them, and they had no apprehenſion 00 


of any foreign enemy, except at fea, where they ſuffered from cruizers i 


-and 338 In all our wars, however, the enemy ſeldom ventured 
within the bay of Cheſapeak. Guardſhips were uſually Tent from England 


government of the Crown of England. | 
During the late war in America, however, the royal troops committed yet 
great devaſtations, and rayaged ſeveral parts of Virginia. : 
155 ConuRRCE.] It may not be improper in this place to give a ſhort 
view of the commerce of Virginia, in K hich will alſo be included that of * 
Maryland. Theſe two States, previous to the laſt war in America, | 


bers of hogſheads 96,000. - Of thete, it is ſuppoſed, that 13,500 were con. 


ſumed at home; the duty on which, at twenty-fix pounds one ſhilling each * 
hogſhead, came to 351,6751. The remaining 82,500 hogſheads were er- 1. 
ported by our merchants to the other countries of Europe, and ther Py 
value returned to Great Britain. Such were the advantages of this trade, diane 
in which were uſually employed 330 ſhips, and 7960 ſeamen. read, 
The other commodities of theſe two States, of which naval ftores, MN dark; 
wheat, Indian corn, iron in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſiderable, WW in th 
made the whole exportation, at an average of three years, amount to above WW coloy 
one million ſterling, while the exports of Great Britain, at the ſame av Wl of the 
rage, came to 865,0001. e e e en eee ee 
| Revenves.] It is almoſt unneceſſary to lay before our readers 1 fil *. 
ank particular ſtate of the rerenũes of Virginia, previous to the late war! . 


but it may not be unintereſting to them to know, in general, whence 
was raiſed. The public revenues then were. E A rent reſerved by the 
crown of all lands granted by patent. II. A duty of two fhillings'a hogÞ 
enen the country. IV. Fives, and torteitures, V. Duties 0 
_ hquors, and on flaves and ſervants imported; and, laſtly, mu 
by acts paſſed in the aſſembly, belides the duties laid ap tobacbo 
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RxT Sion. ] The Chriſtians in Virginia uſed exactly to copy the Church 


of England. Every pariſh was provided with its Prieſt, who had a houſe 


and glehe, and about the value, of an hundred pounds 
in tobacco, which the church-wardens collected for him. There were; 


| howeyer, no Proteſtant Biſhops. An Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſary, or Su r 


intendant, was appointed by the Biſhop of London in this State, as well as 


in others, who uſed to inſpect the behaviour of the clergy. A full liberty 
of conſrience was allowed to all perſuaſions; but there were very fem di 


{enters from the Eſtabliſhed church to be found in Virginia. 


; th -- . - . > i £ i441 1.72441 
 Unrvens:TyY.] When the ſeat of government was removed from — 


town to Williamſburg, in honour of King William, which was fitna 


between James and York rivers, it was propoſed to build a college there; 


to which their Majeſties King William and Queen Mary, in the year 
1692, gave about 2000 J. and endowed it with 20,000 acres. of land 


and the revenue of one penny in the pound on all tobaceo which was en: 


ported. ry i 5 "= {1 | 44 1 . 11 
A power was alſo given to ſome gentlemen, and their ſucceſſors, to 


build a college, and to give it the name of William and Mary College. In 


this there were appointed a Preſident, ſix Profeſſors, and other officers, 
ho were named by the Governor or Viſitors, A very large donation. was 


alſo made by the hon. Mr. Boyle to this college, for the education of Jos 


dan children; > 4 eil 


Cart or Tae.Poon AND SERVANTS.] Though the planters are not 
very rich in this State, there was ſcarcely any man ſo poor as to be re- 
duced to beggary. If any one, however, happened to be diſabled, by age 


or fickneſs, from working, he was quartered upon ſome ſubſtantial planter, 


and maintained at the public charge, | iq, Sg is 

The county courts had a power of cenfuring and, puniſhing all maſters, 

who did not provide their ſervants with good wholetome diet, cloath; 

and lodging. Theſe courts alſo had power to redreſs any grievances of 

_ ſervants hag juſt reaſon to comp Ain, | 1 
e property of all money and goods ſent over to ſervants, or carried 

over by "any led to remain ende at their diſpoſal. Figs 5 


PerSONS anD HABITS or THE INDbIANS. ] A ſhort account of the In- 
Gans, who. ichabit part of this State, cannot but prove entertaining to the 
reader. They are born tolerably white, but take a great deal of pains to 
QUrken their complexion, by anointing themſelves with greaſe, and lying 
the ſun,” They alſo paint their faces, breaſts, and ſhoulders, of various 
colours, but generally red. Their features are good, and eſpecially thoſe 
of the women, Their limbs are clean and ſtraight, and ſcarcely ever is any 
Tooked or deformed perſon found among them. 4 

The Chiefs wear on their heads a coronet, adorned with feathers, and 
lmetimes a whole bird ſtuffed and dried. Their other ornaments are 
ar-rngs of copper, chains, or ſhells, feathers and beads, about their 
becks, and bracelets of the ſame about their arms. | | 

Their cloathing is only a piece of ſkin about their waiſt, that reaches 
don to their knees. Thoſe of condition have a ſkin cf a deer, or ſome 
wry: for a mantle, Another piece of ſkin ſerves them for ſhoes or 


G GENIUS or TRE IND1ans.] The Indians are neither ſo ignorant, nor 
?nnocent, as ſome. people have ſuppoſed them; but are a very intelligent 
= in diſpatch, ſubtle in their dealings, 

9 2 exquiſite 


nee, quick of apprehauſion, ſudd 
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_ exquiſite in their inventions, and induſtrious in labour. No nation can 1 
boaſt better markſmen. With a bow and arrow they kill birds: flying, fiſhes $ 
ſwimming, and wild beaſts running; and, as they uſe ſtrong bows, they $ 
ſhoot their arrows with prodigious force. 15 7 | 
- They did not know the uſe of iron before the arrival of the Engliſh, and th 
their copper only ſerved them for ornaments. Their edged tools were th 
ſtones; or ſhells ſet in wood. They burned down all the timber un 
which they uſed. 2 ; : WE . | 4. | 


Bu1rr.Dincs an» FURNITURE OF THE InNDIANS.] The Indians have | 
no towns, but have always lived diſperſed in ſmall villages of ten or twelve diff 
huts each, either in the woods or on the banks of rivers, where they had nie 
little plantations of Indian corn and roots, which ſupplied their families tha 
when added to what they procured by hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, and 
to the fruits of the earth, which grow ſpontaneouſly and in great plenty, 
in Virginia. They covered their hats with bark or mats, and lay upon | 
mats or ſkins. The palaces of their great men were ordinary barns, di- 
vided- into rooms by mats. In the fartheſt was placed their idol, which T 
they carried with them in all their expeditions. Their furniture conſiſted 
of ſkins, earthen pots, and pans ; and gourds, or calabaſhes cut aſunder, wh 
which ſerved them for pun cups, and diſhes. This country was then eres 
_ thinly peopled, and theſe 1mall villages were uſually ſome wiles 

under. a | 5 


Dixxsrous oF THE IxDIAxNS.] On feſtivals and rejoicing days, they 
fing and dance with their hands joined in a ring. n theſe occaſions 
they ſo - ſtrangely diſguiſe themſelves, that it is difficult to know any of 
them. of the firſt adventurers related, that, when he was in- 
vited to one of theſe entertainments, they carried him to a wood-ſide, 
and ſeated him and his company by a good fire. Thirty young women 
then allied out of the wood, almoſt naked, with their bodies painted red, 
white'and black, and other colours. On their heads every one had a pair 
of ſtags horns, and bows and arrows in their hands, and quivers at their 
backs.” They took each other by the hand, and ſung, and danced round 
the ſtrangers and the fire. This diverſion continued for an hour: they 
then. retired into the wood, where they had provided a feaſt of fiſh, fleſl 
fowl, and fruits, to which the ſtrangers were alto invited, and entertained 
with their country ſongs, while they were at dinner. 


RET IGI or Tue IxDians.] Travellers entertain us with ſuch different 
and contradictory accounts of the religion of the natives, that it is difhcult 
to know hat deſerves belief. Mr. White, who was ſent over as Governor 
of an intended colony, by Sir Walter Raleigh, relates, that they wor- 
ſhipped the fun: that, at break of day, all the family above twelve zei 
of age went to the water-fide, and, bathing until the ſun aroſe, offered 
tobacco to this planet; and that they did the ſame at ſun-ſet. | 

n Smith, and Colonel Beverley, who long reſided among then, 
alert chat they worſhip the images of ſome inferior deities, whole angef 
they ſeemed to dread. On this account, the generality of the Engliſh de- 


nominate the objects of their devotion devils, though, at the ſame tine, 

it i allowed that they pray to their inferior deities for ſucceſs in thei! 

undertakings, and for plenty of food and other neceffaries of life; tit 

they ſeem to acknouledge one ſupreme; God, but do not adore him, ® 

74 believe him to be too far exalted above them, and too happy in him. 
s. 


to be concerned about the trifling affairs of poor mortals. " che” 
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ag t believe a future ſtate, and that, after death, they ſhall be removed, 

to their friends, who have gone before them, to an elyſium, or paradiſe, 
ond the Weſtern mountains. 3 | eee, 
Ochers allow them no religion, or very faint notions of it; hut all 


that they are exceeding ſuperſtitious, and ſeem to dread evil 1 and | | 


that they haye their conjurers among them, whom they conſult tore they 
undertake any enterpriſe. Others relate that theſe pretended conjurers 
are both Prieſts and Phyſicians ; and that the diſeaſes which they cannot 
ture by their medicines, they pretend to do by witcheraft. 3 

In order to reconcile theſe various accounts, it muſt be ſuppoſed that 
different tribes may have different notions, and different rites and ceremo- 
nies, and that ſome of the relators may have obtained better information 


than others. 


REVOLUTIONS AN MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE North-Eaſt part of the continent of America was firſt diſco-. 

vered by Sebaſtian Cabot, a native of Briſtol. King Henry VII. em- 
ployed him, in the year 1497, to find out a North-Weſt paſſage to China; 
which though Cabot was not fo fortunate as to accompliſh, yet he ditco- > . 
vered all the North-Eaſt coaſt of America, from Cape Florida, in 25 de- 
grees of North latitude, to 67 and an half. England, therefore, claimed | 
aright to that country, prior to the Spaniards, or to any other European - 

wer, No attempt was made to plant, or ſend colonies to North Caro- 

wh for a conſiderable time, which was occaſioned, as Cabot himſelf / 


pers, by the wars which immediately followed. It is thought by theſe 
that he means the inſurrections in the reign of Henry VII, and the wars 


f France, Scotland, and Spain, in the reign of Henry VIII. 4 ET 
Queen Elizabeth equipped ſeveral ſquadrons, under the command of 
hole celebrated Commanders Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh, who cruized 
Ipon the Spaniſh coaſts and the iſlands of America. They alſo brought 
lome ſuch favourable accounts of the riches and fertility of Florida; that 
great many enterpriling gentlemen appeared very defirous of making 
ttlements in that part of the world, and choſe Mr, Raleigh, who was - 
erwards Sir Walter, to conduct the enterpriſe. He obtained a patent 
grant from Queen Elizabeth, in the year 1584, of all the lands which 
c ſhould diſcover in North America between 33 and 40 degrees of North 
tude, and a power to diſpoſe of them to any of the ſubjects of England, 

that he reſerved to the crown a fifth part of all the gold and filver ore 
ich ſhould be acquired in theſe countries, and paid this fifth to 
© crown, in return for all the affiſtance which he had received. A | 
Mr. Raleigh then formed a ſociety among his friends, who contributed. 
ﬆ ſums, and provided two ſhips, of which the command was given to 
pt, P hilip Amidas and Capt. Arthur Burlow. They ſet fail from Eng- 
d on the 20th of April 1584, and arrived at the iſland of Wokoken, oa 
walt of Carolina, in 34 deg. odd minutes N. lat. They then vifited 
other iſland a little to the Northward, called Roanoak; and ſome of the 
e Feat over to the neighbouring contment, where they were hoſpi- 
entertained by Wingina, the King of that part of the country. They 
ied, however, to the illand of Wokoken before night, where they 
Td ſome utenfils of braſs and pewter, axes, hatchets, and knives, with 
utives for ſkins and furrs; and having diſpoſed of all their + 
loaded their ſhips with ſkins, ſaſſafras, and cedar, and procured ſome 
0 and tobacco, they parted with the natives in à very friendly man- 
| 13 | ner, 
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ner, and returned to England with two Indians, who defired to ac. 
: eompany them. The tobacco which was brought home by theſe adyen. 
turers, being the firſt that was ever ſeen in England, was then cried up 
4 2 molt valyable plant, and confidered as à remedy for almoſt every 

6 — «Worden f . 
9 Theſe two ſnhips made a profitable voyage; and, As they gave out that 
the country was immenſely rich, Mr. Raleigh and his friends fitted out a 
Kerr of ſev thips more, giving the command of it to Sir Rich Greemill 
|. * - who ſet fail from 1 on the gth of April, 158 5, and arrived at the 
4 ifland of Wokoken on the following 26th of June, where the Admiral's ſhip (1 
Mz was caſt away as wer were going into the harbour ; but he and all the 


crew were ſaved, The Admiral afterwards conducted the adyenturers to A 
the iſland of Roanoak, whence he went over to the continent, and took a * 
view of the country. One of the natives, however, ſtole a ſilver cup, on 5 
Which he took a fevers revenge, and burnt and plundered an Indian town, = 
and deſtroyed all the corn growing in their fields. He then left 108 men 
on the illand of Roanvak, under the command of Mr, Ralph Lane, and, 2 
having directed him to make further diſcoveries, he ſet ſail for England, 805 
Vith a promiſe to return with ſuch a reinforcement as ſhould enable him to | 
« - - ſubdue the neighbouring continent. Mr, Lane marched to the Weſt, where 4 
| found the country deftroyed before him as he advanced ; and it wa Ps 
Wich great difficulty that he made his retreat to Roanoak again, There 7 
wa the colony would have been in great danger of ſtarving, if Admin ther 
Drake had not taken them up as he was returning from a cruize, and well 
brought them to England, © . exec 
Sir Walter ſent over ſeveral other little embarkations; but, as he 3 
neglected to fupport them, they all periſhed. The Indians had been ex. — 
aſperated by Sir Richard Greenville's platidering the” country; and would T 
never afterwards be reconciled to the Engliſh, Of this Sir Richard ſcemel 8 Indi 
ſenſible, when he determined to bring oyer ſuch à force as ſhould x WF, 
ſufficient to make an intire conqueſt of the 1 Thr US the 1 
Wen Sir Walter did not find the gold and' filver which he expetted, T} 
he did not think it worth his while to uſe the intereſt which he had a pany 

_ c6urt, to eſtabliſh ſettlements in this part of the country, eſpecially after 5 

| Ne iuformed he might meet with mountains of gold in Guiana, whit poi 
is now called New Andaluſia, in Terra firma. In attempting the diſcorer pfoce 


of it, bis fon loſt his life; and that attempt was afterwards the real oc bilin 
ſion of the loſs of his own. 64 EA e ee GRIT into f 
No farther attempts were made to fix colonies either in Carolina or h beir! 
gmmia, until the reign of James I, who, by his letters patent, dated de hoer 
ioth of April 1606, authoriſed Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Simms oc... 
Richard Hackluit, Clerk, Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and other ad ben of 
turers, to plant the coaſt of Virginia, between 34 and 45 degrees of Vu hm A 
jatitude. They fitted out three ſmall ſhips, and gave the command underf 
them to Captain Chriſtopher Newport, who failed from the Downs, d Fir 
the 3th of January, 1607, and, on the zbth of April, in the ſame jy. 
arrived in the bay of Cheſapeak. They then ſailed up the river Tong 2 4 
ton, now James riyer, and landed on a peninſula about fifty miles i nee 
©. the mouth, where they built a fort, and afterwards: a town, ue rev, 
was called James-rown, in honour of King James I, from whom tbe ha birth t 
received their patent. This was the firſt town built by the Englilli on r win 
continent of America. A i dir 
There happened ſome ſkirmiſhes between the Engliſh and the un ton, a 
at their landing; but the Indians, apprehending they ſhould not bed boneve 
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to maintain their ground againſt a people furniſhed with fire- arms, pre- 
tended to be d 1 as ra: was finiſhed, Capt. Newton 
{ fail for, England, on the 9 ſecond of June 1607, and left one 
hundred and four men in the new ſettlement. „ ty 
The garriſon ſoon found themſelves. in want of proviſions ; and the na- 
tives refuſed to furniſh them with any, though they offered to give the full 
value for them. On this the. Engliſh found themſelves, under a neceſſity. 
of plundering the country; and an open war ſoon commenced between the 
two parties. Freſh ſupplies and reinforcements, however, came over, 
commanded by Lord Delawar; and then the Indians were. glad to. enter 
into a treaty of peace, during which the Engliſh, finding a great demand 
for tobacco in Europe, began to labour in planting jt, and ſucceeded. 
beyond their expectations. At the fame time, Sir George Yardley, 
the Governor, eſtabliſhed a government reſembling that of England, 3 
and the firſt general aſſembly or parliament met at James-town in 
May, 1020. * the ſame year negroes were firſt imported into Vir 
inia. | | | | 
The Indians, in the mean time, Jooking upon themſelves as a conquered 
people, entered into a conſpiracy to maflacre all the Engliſh, in Mach. 
1622. This horrtd deſign was to be put into execution about noon, when 
the Engliſh were abroad at work on their plantations,” and were:without 
arms, They actually murdered 345 of the Engliſh, and killed moſt of 
them with their own working-tools. An Indian, however, who had been 
well uſed by his maſter, diſcloſed the deligh to him, à little before this 
execution; on which he gave notice to the reſt of the planters, who ſtood. 
upon. their own defence, and not only ſaved their own lives, but cut off 
great numbers of the Indians. _ _ -: - e 1” L 
The planters, not long after, quarrelled with one another, on which the 
Indians took an advantage of their diviſions, and made another attempt to 
3 — country, and actually ſurprized and killed a great number of 
„ %%é%ͤm 8 . : 
Theis misfortunes were aſcribed to the mil-adminiftration of the com- 
pany, on which King Charles I. diſſolved them in the year 1626, and re- 
duced the government of Virginia under his own immediate direction. He 
appointed the government and council himſelf, ordered all patents and 
proceſſes to be iſſued in the King's name, and reſerved a quit-rent of two 
billings for every hundred acres of land. The planters, however, falling 
into factions and parties again, the Indians wade a third effort to recover 
tir loſt liberties, and cut off near $00 more of the Englilh. At length, 
eir King Oppaconcanoug taken pri- 
ler, and killed by a private ſoldier, which was vegy contrary to the de- 


ug of Sir William Berkeley, the Governor, who intended to have carried 
lim into England, as he was a man of extraordinary ſtature and uncommon 
underſtanding, . © 3 OI LO 1 
dir William afterwards made ot de with the Indians, which continued 


iconliderable time; but, when the civil war commenced in England, he 


vas removed from his government during the* Uſurpation ; and an ordi- 
nance of parliament was made, which prohibited the plantations from 


Kelving or. exporting any goods but in Engliſh ſhips. This gave 


th to the act of nayigation, in the reign of Charles II, who reinſtated 
r William Berkeley in his government at the Reſtoration. Ein 


Sir William promoted the mauufactures of filk and linen in this planta- 
uon, and was efteemed an excellent Governor. The act of navigation, 
ever, reſtrained the planters from ſending their merchandize to foreigu 

; | Qq 4 | countries, 
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countries, and foe receiving clbathin}, d or ſupplies from any 
nation but England, which created a great deal of diſcontent. A young 
gentleman, alſo who was named Bacon, and was wy popular, took advan- 
tage of their dilaechon, and, ſetting up tor himſelf, drew the people into 
re n, depoſed the Govetnor, and compelled him fo fly to the Eaſtern 
. ſhore of the 5 of Cheſapeak. Bacon, however, died in a ſhort time after 
this ſtep, or els i in all probability he would have made himſelf Sovereign 
df Virginia. On his det, Sir William returned to his government, and the 
ple to their duty: From this period to the commencement of the late 
Ben America, no material alterations took place in the ſtate of Virginia. 
They have, however, neglected the making of filk, wine; and every other 
branch of buſineſs, for 25 the ſoil and climate ſeemed proper, and have 
employed themſelves ſolely in the planting and curing of tobacco, Vir. 
ginia was declared to be a free and e eee "ES by the treaty of 


Py in Ty. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. : 
GEORGIA, 


T has 9 been uſual to conſider theſe three States wether, and, 
on account of their ſituation, it is bogs. a8 proper” ſtill to adhere to 


old plan. | 


Sirus Trion and Exrzxr.] Between the latitudes of 30 and 37 de, 


ces North, about 380 miles; and between the longitudes of a and 1 


degrees Welt, about 700 miles. 


BounbaxIESs: Theſe three States are bounded by Virginia on the 
North; by the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt: by the river St John, which 


—_ ſeparates Georgia from Frys ya the South; and by the Mithifhppi, ol 


the Welt, - | ; 
Diviſions, 33 5 Counties „% 
en ly Ta Fe Net into pariſhes 
ties of in part — ut have no ton, 
8. James, . 
The Middle Diviſion, or | Clarendon in part None. 


Souru Carotina, J Freren, — Ohriſt- Church. 


Contains the counties Berkley 


Selle — coun W. long. 79? 1 


| 
ay | (Port Royal. 


ne, ene, 


of Crane — N. lat. 32? 45 | 
ogg pe dt | 
[N. lat. 31? 55 
15 == Hip ens Georgia = — W. lon. 8020 
7 : Frederica. | 


Puriſburgh, 
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Rivers.) The chief rivers ate, I. Roanoke, or Albemarle river, 
u. Pamtico. III. Neus. IV. Cape Fear or Clarendon river. V. Pedree. 
VI. Santee. VII. Aſhley river. VIII. Cooper river, IX. Colleton. X. Camba- 
hee. XI. Savannah. XII. Altamaha; and, XIII. St. Mary's, which divides 
Georgia from Florida, All theſe rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, 
and, running Eaſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are 
watered by the Cherokees, Naſons, Thobile, Apalachicola, .the Pearl 
river, and ſeveral other noble ſtreams, which fall into the Miſſiſippi or the 


Sas, Bays, Aub Cares.) The only ſea bordering on theſe States is 
the Atlantic ocean, which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt, that no ſhip of an 
great burthen can approach it, except in a very few places. There has 
not yet been found one good harbour in Noa TH CAROLINA, except one 
at Cape Fear. The others do not admit veſſels of above yo-or $0 tons. 
The beſt of them are thoſe of Roanoke, at the mouth of Albemarle 
river and Pamtico. In SourRH CAROLIN A, there are the harbours of + 
Winyaw, or George. Town, Charles-Town, and Port-Royal. In GzorG1A, 
the mouths of the rivers Savannah and Alatahama form good harbours. 

The moſt remarkable promontories are Cape Hatteras, in 35 degrees 
odd minutes North latitude, Cape Fear to the South of it, and Cape Car- 
teret ſtill farther South, | | 


Fact OF THE COUNTRY:] "Theſe States have a low level coaſt ; not a 
hill to be ſeem from St. Auguſtine to Virginia, and, indeed, for a great 
way beyond it. The whole is generally covered with wood, where 
the planters had not cleared it. The country riſes into hills about 
100 miles Weſt of the coaſt, and continues to riſe gradually to the 
Apalachian mountains, which are about 150 miles diſtant from the ocean, , 


Ariz.) Theſe States are ſituated between the extremes of heat and cold. 
The heat, indeed, is more troubleſome in ſummer, than the cold is in 
winters The climate, indeed, is ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat 
to cold, and from cold to heat; but not in fo violent a degree as in Vir- 
ginia. 1 | ! Ct 

Probuck.] The vegetable world fourifhes with uncommon ſplendour 
in theſe States. Whateyer Europe produces grows here, and many plants, 
which cannot ſtand our winters, thrive here. Oranges allo. are remarks» 
able here for their number and their excellence. . EIS 

This country formerly produced, and would till produce, filk, wine, 
and oil, if it were properly cultivated. Mulberry-trees and grapes grow 
here ſpontaneouſly, and the ſoil is extremely proper for olives. There 
have been ſamples of filk brought over from thete States, which ſeemed to 
equal any which had been produced by other countries. | 
The trees of theſe States are almoſt the fame with thoſe of Virginia, The 
grounds, which bear the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, are extremely 
tertile, The ſoil- is a dark ſand mixed with loam. All the land almoſt 
abounds with nitre, which render manure unneceſſary. The ſoil which 
produces the pine is the pooreſt, as it is nearly a white ſand. When this 
Iperies of land is cleared it produces good crops of Indian corn and peaſe, 
and even rice, when it lies low, and is flooded. On the whole, theſe three 
States are very fertile, and produce wines, wheat, rice, Indian. corn, barley | 
dats, peaſe, beans, hemp, flax, cottons, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, 
atron, cypreſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees, which yield 
furpentine, roſin, tar, and pitch, white mulbery trees, and ſarfaparilla. | 
here are alſo trees which yield balms and gums, | 4 
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An theſe States alſo are produced prodigious quantities of honey, of 
which excellent ſpirits, and mead, as good as Malaga ſack, are made. 


+ The ſize of the trees in America is juſtly reckoned an object of great 


cyuriofity by all Europeans. The trunks are frequently from fifty to 
ſeventy feet high, without a fingle branch, and often'thirty-ſix feet in cir. 
cumference. I the Indians hollow, and make of them very large canoes 


ConmMERCE.] Before the commencement of the late troubles in America, 

the merchants and dealers of Carolina uſed to ſhip off about 60,000 barrel; 

of rice, each of which contained 400 weight, and to export 70, ooo deer. 

ſkins annually, at a medium, for ten years ſucceflively. They alſo ſent 
out 20,000 barrels of pitch, and they have ſent home 70,000 barrels of tar 

in a heat. By theſe means they reduced the price of Norway tar, from 


fifty ſhillings à barrel, to twelve or fifteen. They alſo ſent to England 


ahnually.about.2000 barrels' of turpentine. ,  - 

The Engliſh traffic with the natives was for deer ſkins, bear and buffalo 
ſkins, for which they gave them guns, powder, knives, ſciſſars, looking. 
glaſſes, beads, and fome coarſe gloths, and duffils. The Engliſh chapmen 
uled to carry them on packhorſes five or fix hundred miles into the country, 
Weft of Charles-Town. Moſt of the trade, however, was confined within 

- the limits of the Creek and Cherokee nations, who are ſituated not above 

. tliree hundred miles from the coaſt. | POT, 


* 
nnn mm n 1 


Georgia, the moſt Southerp province, is not a fruitful country, but, as 

it has ſeveral fine rivers running through it, the banks of them were forti- 

fied, and made a very good barrier for the Carolinas, which were before 
xpoſed to the incurſions of the Spaniards, and the ravages of that nation's 
Indian allies.” TTC 85 f 
The commerce of South Carolina alone, before the late war, employed 4 
2 hundred and forty ſhips, while North Carolina and Georgia did not [ 
employ fixty. Its exports to Great Britain of native commodities, on an [ 
average of three years, amounted to more than 395,000 1. annual value, 1 
and its imports to 365,000]. The exports of North Carolina were efti- V 
mated at more than 68,900 l, and its imports at about 18,0001. The trade c 
of Georgia was in a ſtate ſtill leſs advanced. The exports did not amount h 
to much more than'74,0001, and the imports to about 49,000 l. : 
AniMaLs.] Among the native animals of theſe States, they have the a 
Urus, or Zorax, deſcribed by Cæſar, which the Engliſh improperly call tl 
a buffalo. The other animals are much the ſame as in Mexico. The p 
European cattle alſo, ſuch as cows, horſes and hogs, and ſheep, have in- a 

creaſed vaſtly in this, as well as in the other States, and are ſuffered to 

run in the woods, without a keeper, till the evening, when they are brought m 
home. | The wool of the ſheep is not inferior to that of the Engliſh ; and be 
poultry and pigeons are as plentiful as cattle. They have alſo molt an 
of the other animals which are common to the neighbouring countries. ri 
Maxvuractures: The natives have no manufactures, but ſuch as each K 


| _ makes for its own uſe. They ſeem to deſpiſe working for hire, and 

' ſpend their time chiefly in hunting and war. They plant, however, cor 
enough for the ſupport of their families, and of the ſtrangers who come 
Co TOY ᷣ OOO OOO; AY TEIN 
Govennment.). The government of the Indians of Carolina is ſaid to 
be monarchical; but the Monarchs have not the power of Kings in this 
part of the world, though we haye given them the regal name. II 


2 
Kung 


matters to be debated. When he has given his opinion, the reſt of the 
old men are at liberty to give theirs; and, when: they have fixed their reſo- 


lutions, the young men'are called in, and the execution of their determi- 


nation is recommended to them. The King has not the power of putting 


any man to death, even for murder; but he is put into the hands of the 


relations of the deceaſed, to deal with him as they judge right. In caſes 


of adultery, the huſband is left to do himſelf juſtice. He uſually puniſhes 
the offender by cutting off his ears. There have been inſtances of their 
ſerving our Engliſh libertines in the ſame manner. . 


;Food.] They uſe, inſtead of bread; flour of Indian corn, boiled and 


ſeaſoned like haſty 1 This is called hommony. They alla boil 


yeniſon, and make broth of it, and eat fleſn of every kind. 
They make from wood aſhes a ſubſtitute for ſalt. Long-pepper and 


 bay-leaves, which grow in their gardens, ſupply the want of ſpice. 


Desk A888 AUD REMEDIES). The natives are very healthy, and have 
ſcarcely any diſeaſes, but the ſmall-pox, and thoſe which are occaſioned 


| king. rum. Thoſe who are ſober are exceedingly long-lived. 
Old Brim, Emperor of the Creeks, who'died not a great many years ag 

lived to 130 years; and he was neither blind nor bed-ridden till a few 
months before his death. They have ſometimes pleuriſies and fevers, but 


no chronical di ſtempers. They are acquainted with ſeveral herbs, which 
have great virtues in phyſic, particularly in the cure of venomous bites and 


wounds. | | 
Dristoxs anp CET Towns.) In the year 1728, Carolina was divided 
into two governments, which were called North Carolina and South Carolina. 


A town named EDEN Tro, though it is now a ſmall village, was then feckoned 
the capital of North Carolina. There does not appear to be any conſiderable 


town in this province. In South Carolina, the capital, CnARLES-Towx, 


is a beautiful place, ſtanding on a peninſula, ſomewhat like Philadelphia, 
which is formed by the rivers Aſhley and Cooper, which are about a mile 


diſtance from one another at the town. The ſtreets are broad; and the 


houſes, which are about 1000 in number, are built of brick or timber. 
They are handſome, elegant manſions, and let at conſiderable rents. The 
trade here was very great, and enabled the inhabitants to live ſplendidly, 
and very commonly to keep equipages. Theſe circumſtances, together with 
the ſeat of government, and the aſſembly of the States being held at this 
place, all conſpire to render Charles-Town one of the moſt elegant and 
agteeable places in North America. E Er 

The capital of Georgia, which is called 8A VAN NAH, ſtands about ten 
miles from the fea, on a fine river of the ſame name. It is built on a 
bank between thirty and forty feet above the water level, and commands 


an agreeable proſpect of the ſea, and of the country for many miles up the 


river, The name of Whitefield, the Methodiſt, will e be long re- 
membered here, owing to the voyages which he took, in order to gather 
collections to enable him to found an orphan houſe in this town: this 
alterwards was converted into a college for the education of young men; 
to fit them for propagating the principles of the founder, which his pecu- 
lar turn of mind had ſuggeſted, and which he was very ſolicitous to 
cſtabliſh. Beſideg Savannah, there is another town in Georgia, called 


Augos ra, which carries on a conſiderable trade with the Indians, and is 


ſituated in a country of great fertility. 
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- REVOLUTIONS NV MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


AR 9 was the laſt country in America, which was planted by 
the Engliſh, after Sir Walter Raleigh's unfortunate attempts to ſettle 
colonies in Earclina, in the latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
This couitry feems to have been intirely overlooked till after the reſtora- 
tion of King Charles the ſecond. The miniſtry were then informed, that 
this part of America would produce, wine, oil, filk, and almoſt every 
article of trade, which Britain wanted; on which they obtained a patent 
from the King, in 1663, Which was granted to the Lord Chancellor 
. Clarendon, the Duke of Albemarle, Lord Craven, Lord Berkeley, Lord 
Ahlen Cooper, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Colleton, and others, 
Tube government eſtabliſhed by theſe proprietors was not of a nature to 
be laiting or beneficial to the plantation, They created a palatine, or 
Prereign, with a council to be a check upon him. They were ſoon in- 
volved in innumerable quarrels and diſagreements between the Epiſcopa- 
hans and Difſenters ; but the poſſeſſors of this new territory were ſoon obliged 
t fell their ſhare to the crown: hence it became a loyal government, 
only Earl Granville retained his ſeventh ſhare. Though their internal 
quarrels in a great meaſure ceafed, the inhabitants were by no means at 
peace, for they were continually harraſſed by the French and Spaniſh In- 
dians.' In order to ſtop theſe invaders, it was thought adviſeable to ex- 


tend the Britiſh plantatzons farther South. Georgia, therefore, was added 
to the Carolinas, and was planted and fortified, fo as to repel any hyſtile 


attacks. | : | 
This laſt ſettlement Kan 151 in-1y32, when ſeveral public-ſpirited 
noblemen and gentlemen ſubſcribed a conſiderable ſum to provide with ne- 
ceſſaries ſuch poor people as were willing to tranſport themſelves to Geor- 
gia, and to obey the regulations which would be impoſed on them. In ad: 
—.— to this ſubſcription, government granted 10,000 pounds. About the 
year 1752, above a thouſand perſons were ſettled in this province. 
Before this period, however, the Georgians had ſhewn themſelves ſo diſ- 
contented at the regulations by which they were bound, and fo turbulent 
at being deprived A en privileges which were granted to their neigh- 
bours, that the government. determined to take this province under their 
more immediate care. This happened in the year 1752. Thus all their 
rievances were removed; and they enjoyed the ſame liberties with the 


- N 


inhabitants of the Carolinas. | : La 
They till, however, ſuffered much from the incurſions of the Spaniards, 


who continually laid claim to Georgia. They were, however, repulſed 


by the active exertions of the Britiſſi __ and it was ſettled, by the 
treaty of peace in 1763, that the province ſhould belong to the Engliſh. 
At the commencement of the late diſturbances in America, the States 


of which we are now ſpeaking joined in oppoſition to the government of 


Great Britain. | ef | 7 | 
In May 780, Charles Town, after a ſiege of more than a month, fur- 
rendered on capitulation to the Britiſh Troops. In October 1779, the 
town of Savannah, in Georgia, was attacked by the American and French 
troops in conjunction. They were repulied, however, with great loſs, by |, 
the bravery of the King's army under General Prevoſt, But with repos; ; 


to the events of the late war, our readers muſt conſult the hiſtory o 
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"Theſe three States were acknowledged to be free and independent by 
the crown of Great Britain, in the treaty of peace, which was ſigned ia 
September 1733. * W 
"Before we quit the United States of America, it may not be unproper 
to remark that population has decreaſed fince the commencement of che 
war; for in 1775, when the firſt calculation. was publiſhed for levywg a 


8 


4, the computation ſtood at 2, 389, 300. 


\ 


R141 T1547 ME RTRA.: 
a HE Britiſh dominions in America, as far as they are known; ſeen 
to be thinly ſtocked with native Indians, and do not appear to have 

ever been very populous. The education, indeed, and manner of living to 


which theſe people are accuſtomed are far from 22 to popu- 


lation. The males from their infancy are inured to hardſhips. They are 
accuſtomed to hunt through wide foreſts for animal food; to deſpiſe death; 
to preſerve a ſtrong friendſhip ; and to cheriſh, with unbounded violence, 
a paſſion for revenging injuries. They keep no flocks, like the wandering 
Arabs and Tartars, and proviſions are to be obtained only by extenſive 
ranging. They ſubſiſt, therefore, neceſſarily in ſmall parties, and of theſe 
a few conſtitute à nation. The hunting parties of different tribes meetin 


commonly follows, inflames their friends with a deſire of ſeeking reyenge. 
Thus hoſtilities are frequent between the nations, and peace rarely takes 
place before the lives of numbers are loſt, _ | D p 


The Indians, when, they receive any notice of injuries done to their 


friends, ſummon a meeting. To it repair the beſt warriors and Chiefs of 
tribes, who are a kind of Princes among them. At this aſſembly they dif- 


they are ſtimulated greatly by their females. After it is determined, as 
many as are able tFbear arms, and can be ſpared, after having painted their 
laces and bodies with black and red, in order to appear terrible, ſet out 
with a ſmall ſtock of provifions, which conſiſts chiefly of ſome parched 
corn, Every man carries his own food. They depend, however, much 
on what they may procure, by the way, and uſe bows and arrows to pet 
their game filently, and preſerve their fire-arms for the intended attack of 
of their enemies. Thus they will march ſome hundred miles, with great 
expedition, to gratify their rancour ; and endure hunger ſometimes for 
three or four days together. When they arrive near the enemy, the attack 
1s made by ſtealth. They creep, like beaſts of prey, on their ſtomachs, 
through the long graſs, till they judge it to be a proper time to attack an 
open village, for ſuch are their towns. Every perſon in them is put to 
Gath, or carried into captivity, unleſs he can eſcape, and the village is 


wk volley is tired, each man betakes himſelf to a tree, and there, watch · 
| 7 ing 
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due . N rtion of taxes, the number of ſouls was 31% , WOO 


they uſually quarrel; and the captivity or death of ſome of them, which = 


cuſs the matter, and ſettle how to revenge the injuries. To this vengeance - 


urned to the ground. When hoftile parties meet in the woods, after the 
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ing his opportunity, he fires on the enemy; till, tired with this flow 
daughter, They fiddenly ruſh” on one another with clubs and tomahayks, 
which are 2 kind of ſmall hatchets, and then with hideous ſhouts the 
dome to Cloſe quarters. The diſpute is now ſoon terminated by the death 
or flight of one party. The dead of the enemies are ſcalped, and the 


c 1 


+ priſoners are bound to prevent their eſcape. e e, e Horn ine 
When the expedition is ended, they return with their captives, and ſome 
fwift-footed meſſenger announces their approach to the town. i Upon this 
intelligence the women and people, who Were left behind, run out to meet 
them. The ſtory of their ſucceis is related, and a lamentation ſuoceeds for 
the loſs of their fallen friends, which is ſoon followed by ebullitions of ty- 
multuous joy. The widows. or relations frequently adopt or chuſe ſome of 
= the captives immediately to ſupply the places of the deceaſed, and the com- 
1 munity chuſe others to live among them. Thoſe, who are difagreeable to 
| the conquerots, are put to the moſt cruel deaths which they can invent, of 
which the priſoners are well aware, and bear it out with a ſtretch of for- 
titude, of which hiſtory can furniſh few parallel examples. 15 
Such are the people among whom the European colonies ſettled in 
North America, and after whom it is neceſſary to look with the moſt unre- 
= nitting attention, to watch their actions, and to avoid ſkirmiſhes with them 
| in the woody countries. In the plains, the diſcipline of regular troops 
4 . xenders them much ſuperior to the moſt cautious or moſt .exaſperated ln. 
|| dians. Theſe ſavages, however, as they are called, have high notions of 


| | Provity,. and are eaſily managed with gentle treatment, and with keeping | 
= ithfully to agreements. Some of them have left their ſavage life, and cul- i 
| _  fivated the lands about their habitations, induced moſt probably by the los , 
| of their hunting-grounds, which have been uſurped by the Europeans, and 
by the number ot their tribes which have fallen a prey to the introduction 

_ of. the ſmall- pox and ſpirituous liquors. Others, alſo, though they con- 0 
| tinue to follow the practiſed mode of life by their anceſtors, maintain \ 

| friendſhip with the white men, are fond of doing them ſervices, and even | 
| attend them as domeſtics, when they are not engaged in hunting-parties; F 
1 for their women manage their little plantations for fruits, herbage, and 
corn, which are ſcattered about their Indian towns, if they deſerve T 
the name of towns, while they conſiſt only of a few ſtraggling, miſerable N 

. Cottages.” „ e enn 3 | $ 

"When the French were poſſeſſed of Canada, and the middle ny of this ha 
continent, it was a part off theis police to encourage marriages between the th 
French and Indians. By this ſtep, together with their kind treatment of Ph 
them in general, and by the atfiduity of the Prieſts, the temper of the | 
Americans was fo conciliated to the French; that they were ready to enter 9 25 
on any expedition which they propoſed. If ſimilar means were adopted Ba 
1 by the Americans and gritiſh ſubjects, who now poſſeſs all theſe countries, 8 
ö unilar effects would probably be produced. The 'North-Americans, u , S 


. procels of time, perhaps, as well as the natives of Paraguay, may be 
brought into the ſociety of cities; for the produce of the chace might be 
obtained by the people of civilized towns, as well as by the wild inhabr 
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vieh is now named North and South Wales. + Ig 
S1TUaTION AND Extent.) It is ſituated between the latitudes of 50 85 
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IX called the country of the Eſquimaux. It comprehe 


Nrw BRITAIN lies round Hudfon's Bay, and is frequently - 


1 * 
11 E * 1 2 


and 0 degrees North, about 1200 miles; and between 5;0 and 160 degrees 
of Weſt longitude, about 1 500 miles. Above one third part of cheſe 
0 enen 0 Donn . ee: O 


limits is water. 


BoUNDARIES.] Bounded. by unknown. lands and ſeas about, the "roy 
on the North; by the Atlantic ocean, on the Eaſt; by the bay of St. 


Lawrence, and Canada, on the South; and by unknown lands on the 


Weſt. ö | Oy ALESIS 70.4501 
MounTAINs.] There are very high mountains in the North of New 
Britain, which, are perpetually covered with ſnow. Over thefe the wind 
blows for three fourths of the year, and occaſions that extenfive cold which 
is found on this continent, beyoad what has ever been felt on the Eaſtern 


* 7 


continent under the ſame parallels of latitude, 


River $.] The chief rivers are Black river, Rupert river, Albany or 


Chickervam river, Moole river, Severn river, Nelſoh tiver, Berray river, 
Mercour river, and Munks river. eee 


5 x 1 933 N 7 $ 427 r nan 
Skas, Bars, STREIGHTS, AND Carxs.] The only ſeas that border on 


theſe countries are the Atlantic Ocean and Hudſon's bay, which contains 
kyeral leſs bays, ſuch as James's bay, Button's bay, | Baffin's bay, Sir 


Thomas Roe's Welcome, and the ports or bays of Ru Al port 
Nelſon, Brigg's bay, port Churchill, <4 — co Theſe 
2 moſtly taken their names from the commanders, who have diſcovered 
Fa OE TIE gt r EE FLV 
The chief bays in New Britain are Eſkimaux, Holdwith Hope, and 
Philippeaux, xk n 376 ee 
Ibe ſtreights are thoſe of Belleiſſe, Hudſon, and Davis. 
The chief capes or promontories are Cape Charles, on the ſtreight of 
Belleiſle; Cape Deſire, at the entrance of Hudſon's ſtreighit; Cape Henry, 
Cape James, and Cape Walſingham, near the entrance of Hudion's day 
Cape Henrietta Maria, on the South · Weſt part of the bays 7 m7: e 
Lexks.] There are innumerable. lakes, bogs, and moraſſes, all over 
this country, which are covered with ice and inow for great part of the 
year, hence the exceflive coldneſs of the air. It ſeems to be as cold in 
52 degrees of N. lat. on the Weſtern continent, as it is on the Eaſtern 


in 62. 


SerrLEMENTS.] The principal ſettlements belonging to the Engliſh 


N 
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Hudſon's bay company are Churchill, Nelſon, New-Sevein, and Albany, 
| LAT EI. 4 DDD an een 5:00 5 
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6&8 BRITISH AMERICA, 


on the Weſt fide of Hudſon's bay. They had formerly Fort Charles 
Fort Rupert, and' ſeveral more at the bottom of the bay: theſe they ſeem Pa 
have. abandoned, though this country is, in reality, part of the Engliſh 


territories, and would yield them as }arge a quantity of fugrs and K ins as 
the mo} Northern countries do. „„ 


'Sort. Any PropuUcs.] The lands near the South - end at the bottom of 
the bay produce large timber, and plenty of herbage, and, it is preſumed, 
would produce corn if it were cultivated, and ſeed procured from Sweden. 
Towards the North the country is very harren. 
The country about Fort Nelion' is a low marſhy foil, and produces juni- 
per, birch, poplar, and ſmall wood of the ſpruce or fir kind. The ſurface 
is covered chiefly with mois. Neither corn nor paſture is to be expected 
in the North, where the earth, even in ſummer, remains frozen at the 
depth of fix feet, and the mountains are perpetually covered with inow. 
In the neighbourhood of Fort Churchill there grow bilberrs, cranberries, 
ſtrawberries, and gooſeberries. The latter grow on buſhes that creep 
along the gravelly foil like brambles. About tlie beginning of July they c: 
have raddiſhes and turneps- It is ſuppoſed that a erop of oats might be th 
roduced in their ſhort fammer. The ſoit of New Britain, or the taftern m 
ore of Eſkimaux, is much the ſame as that on the Weſtern fide of the bay, fre 
under the ſame parallels. The North part of Eſkimaux is uſually called lei 
Terra de Labrador. BEE 4 3 
Ants. Their animals are the mouſe- deer or elk, ſtags, rein · deer, 
bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, 
_*- ſquirrels, ermins, wild cats, and hares. There 1s here, as in all other 
e a great variety in the colour of theſe animals during the ſuymer; 
ut as ſoon as it is over they aſſume the livery of winter, and take the 
colour of the mow. Every thing, animate and inanimate, ſeems to be 


white. This is a ſurpriſing phenomenog but, what is ſtill more wonder- Ft 
ful, and what is; indeed, one of thoſe ſtriking things which draw the moſt fiſh 
- Inattentive to an admiration of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence, 1s, of th 
that the dogs and cats from England. that have been carried into Hudlon's free 

. bay, on the approach of winter, have intirely changed their appearance, it th 
and acquired a much longer, ſoſter, and thicker coat of hair than they had vinte 
ori f y. r N I 4 45> 5 EE Water 
Gf hekathered kind they have' geeſe, buſtards, ducks, patridges, a Ext 

| | the wy 


large as hens; and all manner of wild fowl. GLAS 
F nim, there are wales, morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fiſh pres or air 
ferable to herrings; and in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch | 
Carp, and trout. - e eee e . 
It may not be improper in this place to obſerve in r that all the Thu 
| 9 of America, or the New World, are leſs than thoſe of the Old 7 
hoſe even which are carried from Europe to breed there have often bet 
known to degenerate, but were never ſeen to improve. It, with reſpett 
to fize, the animals of the New and the Old World ſhould be compared, 
te one will be found to bear no manner of proportion to the other. Tis 
Aſiatic elephant, for inftance, frequently grows to above fifteen feet high, 
while the tupunette, which is the largeſt native of America, is not biggef 
than a calf of a year old. The lama, which has ſometimes been call 
the American camel, is ſtill leſs. Their beaſts of prey are quite diveſt 
of that courage which is ſo often fatal to the human race in Africa d 


Afia, They have no lions, nor have they properly ſpeaking either * 


— — 


of the winter. - I heſe are preſerved by the froſt, for fix br ſoven month 
free from putrefaction. Geeſe alſo, r . 8, and other fowls, Ki 

it the fame time, are hung up in the ner b. all” 
inter. In lakes and ſtanding waters, which are not ten feet deep, the 
"ater is frozen to the bottom, and the fiſli killed. I water of greater 
depths, however,” and in rivers near the fea, the fifh are caught Qutif 
r vioter, by cutting holes in the ice, to which they immediately Com 
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jimals, which are there found to have the moſt reſemblance to thoſe, of 


Ancient continent. The congar, the taquor, and. the taquarettly 
among them, are abſolutely defpicatile, when held in compariſon with the 
tiger, the leopard, and the panther of Aſia. The tiger of Bengal has 
been known to meaſure fix feet in length, without including the tail g 
while the congar or American tiger; as fome affect to call it, jeldom ex- 
ceeds three. All the animals, indeed, in the Southern parts of Amerit 
ſeem to be quite different to thoſe in the Southern parts of the —— 
continent, nor does there appear to be any which are common to both. 
Thoſe, which are able to bear; the colds of the North, have ſomerunes 
travelled from one continent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
reindeer,/ the ſtag, and the beaver, are juſt as familiar to the 


New Britain and Canada, as they are to thoſe of Ruſſia; while the lion, the - 


leopard, and the tiger, though they are natives of the South in Eu rope, 
1 e unknown in Southern America. e ie 
It muſt, however, be allowed with reſpect to the quadrupetles of Ameri- 
ca, that though they are ſmaller than thoſe of the Ancient continent, yef 
they abound in much greater numbers. The leaſt animals, indeed, always 
multiply more rapidly than the largeft ; the goat, therefore, 1mportert 
from Europe into Southern America, becomes in a few. generations much 
leis, but then it is rendered at the ſame time more prolific, and, in ſtead of 
roducing one kid at a birth, or two at the moſt, it uſually brings forth 
ive or fix, and even more. The wiſdom of the ighty, in forming, the 
moſt formidable animals unprolific,. is ve obvious. If the lion, or the 
tiger, the panther, or the leopard, were fruitful in the ſame degree witk 
the rabbit or the rat, all the arts of man would ſoon become unavailing 3 


le themſeſves Lords of the Creation. 
Food] The food of the Indians is chiefly what they take in Hunting or 
iſbing: he Engliſti kill beef, pork, miitton, and veniifoþ, at the beginn 


and it would ſoon be perceived that the beſtial race would become monarchs 
over thoſe who now it | 


> — . kil 
ir teathers, and keep” gobdt all the 


wren ſtiff; but may de thawed-again by being irdtoericd in cold Water. 
* tet, aud in a little time it becomes ſoft _and, pliable, 55 
AL 
Nen. | ; 
| &y kill vaſt cums 
- About the fame ie they take great 5 rein deer. "Theſs 
ugult,” er alſo 
4 white. 0 Feeder 


b 7751 
Thus it is that people thaw and freſben their falt *provifiors” if "this 
wer das frozen. and Cats very well; but, if it y 
Thy fry; «7 15 of 8 7 — + $31" "44 } 4 1 gods 
here is no want of f6gd in Hudſon's Ray, at any time arch « 4 
* 
hot ret t- 1 the fummer A LY | 
+ troyr, acid carp, hite il Kea In 
uding'6f aller i font ferry kind return 4; 
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As ſoon as they are Taker out of the water, they are immediatel 
ant of America. They let, down the meat throu h a hole in the ige 
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serie] There wſually viſt Port Netſon evety ſeaſon, in order to 
' trade with the Engliſly; about a thouſand Indian men and ſome women, Hr 


drandy, and paint, they would never viſit the factory. They leave great 


hunt for proviſions; for their canbes are ſmall, and hold onty two men 


1 build houſes in ponds and lakes for their fecurity, and for the conveniency 


. 189 7 $ 34% ** £6 Wo i 
© PxzzoOvs AND Hass.] The Indians ate of the uſual ſtature of oth 


hes ir couches the face or 
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nearly" 166 candes. They come from far diſtant countries, and are much 
delayed in their voyages by being obliged to go on ſhore every day, to 
and” a pack of an hundred beaver ſkins. 80 that they cannot carry 
much proviſion with them. They, are often diſcouraged by the high 
price Ken the company ſets upon the European goods; to that, if it were 
not for the neceſſity under which they labour of having guns, powder, and 
Mot, hatebets, and ether iron tools, and for the luxuries of tobacco, 


numbers of furrs and ſkins behind them,. A good Indian hunter can bill 
A hundred beavers in à ſeaſon, though he bringe down but one hundred. 
The'beavers chief food is the bark of the poplar, fallows, and alders, and 
moſt other trees, that have not a refinous juice. They cut down trees, and 


of catching fiſn. They eat alſo a large root, which grows in fens. The 
beavers breed once a year, and have from ten to fifteen at a litter. The 


Indiam metimes empty their ponds, and take a whole lodge of then. 
They always, however, leave a pair or two, to breed, fo that the pond is 
Kocked'2gain in two of three years. s. n 
When the Indians came to the factory in June 1742, they could get bit * 

| 4 pound of gunpowder for four beaver-ſkins, a pound of fflot for one 1 
beaver, and ar ell of coarſe cloth for fifteen, a blanket for twelve, two fiſh- * 
Hooks, or three flints, for one, a gun for twenty-five ſkins, a piſtol for of 

ten, 2 hat with a white lace for ſeven, an axe for four, # hedging bill fr Wl bb. 

one, # gallon of brandy for four, a checked ſhirt for ſeven. All theſe er Wl 
afterwards fold at the monſtrous profit of 2000 per cent. Notwithſtanding 
theſe diſeouragements, the Indians brought down to Port Nelſon that fe 16; 
ſon zo, ooo beaver-ſkins, and geoo maxtins. Theſe” beaver-Kins ae han 
worth five or fix ſhillings. a pound; but thoſe which the Engliſh uſed u — 
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mei, and of à tawny complexion. , In the North Eſkimaux there is a1 
wurh whiter, whe are enemies to the Soythern Indians, and are ſuppuſt 
W come from Greenland. In ſummer᷑ the Indians wear ſcarcely any cloth 
2t apoint themſelves with bear's greaſe, or the oil, of ſeals, which, K 
. Wag "Prevents their being ſlung by wulketos,' or bitten by buys, ot h f 


& inſets, which abound and are very troubleſome] bear ide Nh 
Theta w im particular 3 large ff, which, carries amay @ bir of be Þ 
SIEGE roucher the {at8 of mnds,, th the witer they! clothe them 
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40 thendlelves, which” prevents the cold from penetrating through them. 
They alſe have a kind of buſkin on their legs, and fhoës of deer-Kkins- 
The beaver Rins and furs ſerve them for beds and covering in the 
ht. Wing $3 5 £1137 IB 31 741 | 2 178 36483. 5 . INE IE 
They lead a vagrant wandering life, ſeldom remaining more than a week ' 
of two in a place; in getieral their time is ſpent in hunting and fiſhing, _ 
af they move from place to place- e * 4 
They ſhew ſome ingenuity in their manner of kindling a fire, and in pre- 
ſerving their eyes from the ill effects of that glaring white which every 
where ſurrounds them for the greateſt part of the year. In their ſhapes” 
aud faces they do not reſemble the Americans of the Squth, but rather the 
Laplinders and Samoids of Europe, from whom they are probably de - 
ſcended. The other Americans ſeem to be of a Tartar original. 4150 


- REVOLUTIONS axv' MEMORABLE EVENTS. 


HE Eaftern ſhores of this country were firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian 
E Cabot for Henry VII, King of England, in the year 1498: + They 
were afterwards viſited by Davis and other Britiſh mariners. Mr. Hudſon 
made four voyages thither, between the year 1607 and 1611. In the laſt 
his men forced him and eight more of their officers into an open boat, 
and then left them expoſed to the horrors of the icy ſeas, at the bottom 
of the bay. They were never heard of any more; though the ſhip and 
the reſt of the crew returned home, From this navigator the bay is 

Sir Thomas Button purſued the diſcovery in 1612, and Capt. James in 
1631, in hopes of finding a North-Weſt paſſage to China. Cena Gil» 
ham failed to the bottom of the bay ia 1667, and, ſoon after his return, 
the owners procured a patent for planting this country. This was in the 
year 1670; The firſt Engliſh Governor who went thither was Charles 
Batley, Eſq. who built a Fort on Rupert river, which he named Charles- 
fort,” Soon after he ſettled another factory at Nelſon. In the year 1684, 
Gs chief Engliſh factory was at Albany, and a fort was erected for ita 

mer, | 1 Tt e 
The French invaded our ſettlements and took fort Rupert and Albany 
n July 16906, though we were then at peace with France. During King 
William's war, in the year 1693, the Engliſh recovered theit ſettlements 
gam. pq $152 57 36k Bay. 4 = If TS 

During the war in Queen Anne's reign, the French reduced all our 
ſettlements except Albany; but they were obliged to reſtore them at the 
race of Utrecht, in 1743- The company have remained in poſſeſſion of 
Pm ever ſince; and, by the treaty, they were to reſtore the bay and 
reghts of Hudſon, with all the ths ſeas, ſea coaſts, rivers, and p * 
usted on the fame bay and ſtreights, which comprehend all New Britain 
id Pritim Canada, to Great Britain. It was älſo agreed that Com- 
Fon, on the part of Great Britain and France, ſhould terminate, 
tn the ſpace of a year, the limits between the dominions of Great Bri- 
W and France on that fide; and that the ſubjects of Great Britain and 
Pace were not to paſs over theſe limits to each other, by ſea or 


| Among the feveral attempts which have been made to diſcover-a paſſage 
China, by failing to the Northward of the Weſtern ocean, ſome of them 

"4 ö e have 
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e che Engliſh, through the infinuations of the French, and the impru- 


inches diſtance- he whole is covered with the ſkins of ſeals fewed 10. 


dene has occurred to Great Britain. 


- of che waves, purſues che game, for which he ventures into the ocean 
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have been attempted through Hudſon's bay. The two. laſt were thoſe of 
Captain Middleton and Captaim Ellis, both, of them fince the year 1740, 
Neither of the expeditions, however, were attended with any other ad- 
_ vantage than that an exact account of the ſituation of ſome parts of the. 
© coaſts in the bay was nom firſt acquire. 
A charter was: granted to a company, which was called the Hudſon's. 
Bay company, in 1070. It conſiſts of about nine or ten pevſons, who have 
ever ſince acted er it, and poſſeſſed excluſively the trade of the bay, 
from which they have reaped prodigious advantages, though very little 
Ihe compan oy four fhips and 130 feamen. They have four forts, 
Eo by 180 men, and are called Churchill, Nelſon, New 
Severn, and Albany. They export commodities to the value of 16,000]. 
and import into England to the amount of 8 401. which yield to the re- 
venue 3.734 l. This includes the fiſhery of Hudion's Bax. The goods 
which. che Indians take from the compauy are very cparſe and common, 
which greatly increaſe their profits, | 
It might turn to the advantage of Britain, if Labrador, os the eountry 
f Eſkimaux, which is a very large one, was better known, and 
ſattlements were made there. There ſeemed to be ſome meatures taken, 
at one time, for the promotion of this beneficial deſign. An Etkimaux 
woman. of tome rank in her country, was ſome years ago well entertained 
n London, and ſent home with proper notions of Britiſſi ggireroſity. This 
may poſſibly remove the prejudices which thee people have conceived 


dent behaviour of ſome ſeamen and their officer who, nos many years ſince, 
made a defcent on the Labrador coaſt, | and committed vielent hoſ- 
tilities. Theſe? indeed, the natives afterwards retaliated on others, who 
3 with EP d ee Trl Pat 0? 
The people on the coaſt, who are principally ſcen by perſons ſfafing in 
theſe parts, are deſcribed as bemrrg a — 1 — make they 
are ftout, but rather ſhort, and inclined to be fat; with broad flat faces, 
{mall mouths, and noſes ſomewhat bottled; black eyes, the lids much 
puffed with fat, and heavy. Their hair is black and long. They are 
very active, and, notwithſtanding their heavy appearance, they are dex- 
trons in the management” of: theix boats, called Kiacks, of which ſome 
are about jeventeen feet long, twenty inches broad, and ſifteen inches 
deep, in the largeſt art. Hence the boat is made gradually narrew is tic 
breadth and depth to the ends, which terminate ix a point. Four battens, 
or thin ſhps of fir, three inches broad; about haif an inch thick, and 9: 
the proper length, form the ſhape. Two ſerve as gunwates, and the other 
tuo form the bottom parts, and are about a foes from one another. Thele 
hattens are held in their places by the ribs, which Rand at about eight 


77 


gether, o as to be water - fight. Near the middle of the: upper ſurfate ol 
the boat, which is flat, there is left a round hole, of about eghteen inches 
diameter, above which; riſes a hoop of about three inches broad, and incl 
eled with a caſe of jeal-tkins, like a bag opened at both ends. The perion ei 
His legs into: the hole, and then, fitting upright, he draws the feal - xin ck 
cloſe round his waitk, and jatiens it. His arms are left at liberty, and n 
paddles. bow, arrows, and harpoons, are laſhed to the upper ſurface 0k 
the" boat. Thus equipped, be cominits; binfelt ta the fea, and, fert 
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le Grpa low B ETWEEN the latitudes of 43 and 62 degrets North, 
| a Extent. D about 200 miles; and between the longitudes of br and 
ts, e ee degrees Wen, about 800 niiles. 1 $0 456k 


" BounDaniEs.)J When Canada was ip poſiefſion of the French, it was 

2 very extenſive province, as they laid claim to part of Nova-Scotia, . New 

1 England, and New Lork, on the Eaſt, and b 1 v4 Meſt extended it to the 

Pacific Ocean. The only part, bowever, which they cultivated, became a 

855 Britiſh colony, under the title of the Province.at Quebec, according to the 

. | ety 0 BEI in 176 ,, anf is bounded by New Britain and Hudſon's bay 
on, the Nor 


W/ th and Eaſt ; by Nava Scotia, New England, aud New York, 
on 0a the South,; and by unknown lands on the Weſt. a . 
aux Rivers). Theſe are the river of St. Lawrence, which forms the 
= Southern boundary, Outaouais, Sagyinay,, and ſeveral others, ' 
18 ; 75 ae 
"ed | CLiimarE, SorL, PRopuce, TimztR, and PLANTS.] The climate in 
ru- the winter is Very ſevere, though the air is generally ꝓure aud ſerene. The 
ace, tal is various, maſtly barren ; hut there are ſettlements in which the land 


hoſ- & equal to that of the United States in goodnefs, and wants nothing but a 
a better copyeniencyrof market, to render the produce. egually advantageous 

to the proprietors. It yields Indian corn ip moſt parts, and very fine wheat 
g in in eme. All forts of garden-ſtuff which grow in Europe flouziſh here; 


they and tobacco thrives in general very well, and is much cultivated, 5 

ices, The foreſts. produce à great variety of building-timiber and other woods, 
auch together with wild vines. The trees in Amenca loſe themſclres in the 
are clouds, and are fo various in their ſpecies, that not halt their varieties are 


den- known, and fo immenſe in their fize, that they aſtoniſh every European. 
ſome In Canada are foumtl the white and red pine ; four ſorts of firs, two torts 
\ches of cedar anfl oak, the white and red; the male and female maple ; the 
> the pine, the mogul, and the baſtard aſh ; the hard, the ſoft, and the ſmoath 
tens, walnut; White and red elms.; poplars.; and abundance of white wood and 
ad ot beach-trecs. here are alſo found cherry- trees, plum- trees, the vinegar- 
other tree, of which the fruit infuſed in water produces vinegar; an aquatic 
Theſe Plant called alaco, of which the fruit may be made into a confectian; the 
eight WI "kite thorn, the cotton- tree, of which the ſeeds are a pod, producing very 
4 ro- due honey; the ſun plant reſembling a marygold, which is, aften ſeven ur 
ace ol eight feet high; T urkey- corn, French-beans, gourds, melons, capillaire, 
and the hop plant. Here is alſo plenty of game of all ſorts, and whatever 
can contribute to the ſuſtenance of mankigd, The meadows are well 
Vatered, produce graſs, and feed vaſt numbers of cattle. The molt 
[ <ltivated part of the country is that on the borders of the rivers, of which 
du Lawrence is the moſt conſiderable. 17 55 


ee, 36.) The waters of Canada are principally furniſhed from five 


Lake Superior, Which is about 1.500 miles in circuit, and contains 
* QUPUROT,  WINER 18 * I m CITE! 9 
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ſeveral iſlands ; lake Michigan, not one fourth of the ſize of the former, 
From theſe the waters run into the lake Huron, which is near 900 miles 
in circuit. From this, the waters flow into the lake Erie, or Oſwego, 


614 


which meaſures upwards of goo miles round its borders. Hence the 
waters run into lake Ontario, which is ſamewhat larger than lake Erie, and 
from this flows the river St. Lawrence, which, after a courſe of about 500 
miles, falls, through a mouth of near go miles wide, into a bay of the 
ſame name, which communicates with the Weitern ocean. The tide flows 
up the river 400 miles to Quebec, but it is navigable ſomewhat higher. 
Ihe water, in paſſing from lake rie to lake Ontario, makes the greateſt 
fall of any waters in the known world. It is called the fall of Niagara. 
The river coming to this fall, with the breadth of about half a mile, 
forming a fine ſmooth lake, is divided into two branches by the rocks 
near its middle; and theſe two large ſtreams fall nearly perpendicular 
about 150 feet, with a nciſe like that of thunder, which may be heard 
at the diſtance of fifteen miles. The waters by this violent fall, form a 
pray, which wets the ground for a conſiderable diſtance round like a great 
miſt, Variety of animals, and ſometimes Indians, are hurried down this 
cataract, and are daſhed in pieces. then ſerve for food to a vaſt 
number of eagles, which haunt this place. All theſe lakes are navigable 
for large veſſels; and may in future perhaps, be covered with ſhipping, 
in order to convey the commodities of different nations to the inhabitants, 
which have ſettled along their ſtores. | 


J Merars AND MinzezaLs.] There is a fine lead mine near Quebec; and 
in ſome of the mountains filver has been found, though no great advantage 
has as yet been made of it. Canada alſo abounds in coals, 


Arft ALs.] The animals to which the immenſe foreſts of Canada afford 


% 


| ſhelter and nouriſhment, and which traverſe the uncultivated parts of the 


- continent, . innumerable. Some of the principal ſnall be here 
mentioned. Among them are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, 
wild cats, ferrets, weaſels, ſquirrels of a large ſize and greyiſh hue, 
*hares, and rabbits. | The Southern parts in particular breed great num- 
bers of wild bulls, deer of a jmall ſize, divers forts ot roebucks, 
goats, wolves, &c. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, fivarm with otters, 
ßearers, or caftors, of which the white are highly valned, being 
ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The American beaver is 
near four feet in length, and weighs ſixty or ſeventy pounds: they live 
from fifteen to twenty years, and the females generally bring forth 
four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious Lean; ma that 
continues not long at a time in the water, but yet cannot live with- 


out frequently bathing in it. Their colours are ditterent ; black, brown, 


white,” yellow, and ſtraw-colour; but it is obſerved, that the lighter 
their colour, the leſs quantity of fur they are cloathed with, and lire 


in warmer climates. The furs of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry 


and the green; the dry fur is the ſkin before it is applied to any uſe; the 
green are the furs that are worn, after been ſewed to one; another by the 
Tadian who beſmear them with unctuous ſubſtances, which not only ren- 


daer them more pliable, but give the fine down that is manufactured into 


hats that oily quality, which renders it proper to be worked up with 

i - 15 have. of late found the 
ſecret of making excellent clorhs, gloves, and ſtockings, as well as hats, 
from the beaver fur. Belides the fur, "this uſeful animal prod Fro 
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the true caſtoreum, which is contained in bags in the lower part of 
the belly; the very high value of this drug is well known.” The fleſh of 


the beaver is moſt delicious food, but when boiled it has a diſagteeable 


reliſh. W 's Unt t e A t > 9 85 
The muſk-rat is a diminutive kind of animal, reſembling a beaver in 
every thing but its tail. It affords a very ſtrong muſk, and weighs five or 
ſ pounds. 7 | berg 


| The elk is of the ſize of a horſe or mule, Its fleſh is very agree»! | 


able and nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light-grey and dark- 
red, They love the cold countries; and, when the winter affords them 
no graſs, they gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to approach 
very near this animal when he is hunted, as he ſometimes iprings 
furiouſly on his purſuers, and tramples them to pieces. 10 pre- 
vent this, the hunter throws his clothes to him, and while the deluded 
animal ipends his fury on theſe, he takes proper meaſures to diſpatch 
him. | | x | LL + „ 01517-1902 I 
There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline or: 
cat kind, with a tail ſo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the end 
of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid; that this animal, winding himielf about 
a tree, will. dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt his ſtrong tail round his 
body, and cut his throat in a moment. 140 4 IOW ek 
- The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the ſame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe; his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly 
eſteemed. : The fleſh of the female is very and the buffalee hides 
ae as foft and pliable as chamoes' leather, but ſo very ſtrong, that the 
bucklers which che Indians make uſe of are hardly penetrable by a muſket 
ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 
reſpect from thoſe of Europe, Wolves are ſearce in Canada, but they afford 
the fineſt furrs in all the country; their fleſh is White, and good to eat; 
and they purſue their- prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The black 
toxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but theſe of other colours 
are more common; and ſome on the Upper Miſſiipp are ot a ſilver colour, 
and very beautiful. They live upon water fowls, which they decoy with» 
in their clutches by a thouſand antie tricks, and then ſpring upon and de- 
vour them, The Canadian poll-cat has a molt beautiful white fur, except 
the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Nature has given this animal 
no detence but its urine, the ſmell of which is intolerably nauſeous ; this, 
when attacked, it ſprinkles plentifully on its tail, and throws it on the 
aſlailant. The Canadian wood-rat is of a beautiful ſilver colour, with a 
bulhy tail, and twice as big as the European; the female carries under 
ber belly a bag, which ſhe opens and ſhuts at pleaſure; and in that ſhe' 
Places her young when purſued, Here are three forts of ſquirrels; that 
called the flying ſquirrel will leap 40 paces and more from one tree to 
another. This little animal is eaüly tamed, and is very lively, but often 
falls aſleep, and he puts up wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, 
pocket, or muff; he firſt pitches on his maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſn 
among 20 perſons, The Canadian parcupine is leſs than a middling dog; 
vhen Toaſted, he eats full as well as a ſucking pig. The hares and rabbits. 
fer little from thoſe in Europe, only they turn grey in winter, © There" 
ve two ſorts of bears here, one of a reddiſh, aud the other of a blaek- 
ralour;- but/the former is the moſt dangerous. The bear is not naturally 
ſerce, unleſs w hen wounded, or oppreſſed with hunger“ They run them 
do Fo gay (5: | FP R r 4 | (3 545 BEE 4 Ty 090 _Jelves 
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ſelves: very poor in the month of July, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to 
meet them; and they are ſaid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, 
when the inow lies from four to fix feet by fucking their paws, 
Scarce any thing among the Indians js undertaken with greater ſolemnity 
than hyating the bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-bunter, who has 


killed ev 


ſupplies the family with bath food and raiment. 

. Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, goſhawks, tercols, 
partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ipread out 
as a fan, and make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks. are ſcarce 
in but pipes and other water game are plentiful, A Canadian 
raven is ſaid by fowe.writers to eat as well as a pullet, and an owl better, 
Here are blact - birds, iwallows, and larks; no leis than 22 different ſpecies 
of ducks, and a great number of iwans, turkeys, geeſe, buſtards, teal, 
water-hens, cranes, and other large water fowl ; but always at a diſtance 
from houſes, Thruſhes and goldligehes are found here; but the chief 
Canadian bird of melody is the white - bird, which is a kind of ortolan, 
very ſhowy, and remarkable for announcing the return of Spring. ha 
fy-birg is thought to be the moſt beantiful of any in nature; wi all his 

umage, he is not bigger that a eock-chafer, and he makes a noiic with 
is wings like the humming of a large fly. 


Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-ſnake is the moſt remark- 


able. Some of them are as big as a man's leg, and five or {ix feet in 


length, Its tail is ſcaly, like a coat of mail; and it is ſaid there grows every 
year one ring or row of ſcales upon it, 1o that they know its age by its 


tail, as we do that of a horſe by its teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling 
Reiſe, frum which it has its name. I he bite of this terpent is mortal, if 


4 remedy is not applied immediately, In all places where this dangerous 


reptile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle-ſnake herb, the 
root of which (ſuch is the goodneſs of Providence) is a certain antidote 
againſt the venam- of this ſerpent, and that with the moſt fimple prepara: 
tion, for it requires only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like a 

iſter to the wound. The rattle jnake ſeldom bites paſſengers, unleſs it 
is prayoked, and never darts itſelf at any perion without firſt rattling three 


times with its tail. When purſued, if it has but a little time to recover, 


u fglds itfelf round, with the head in the middle, and then darts itielf with 

reat fury and violence againſt jts puriuers: nevertheleſs, the ſavages 
Haaſe it, and find its fleſh very good, which is uſed by the American apo- 
thecaries jn particular caſes. a . IF 

Beſides the great variety of other fiſh. in the riyers and lakes, are ſear 
wolves, ſea-cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſea- plaiſe, ial: 
mop, trout, turtle, lobſters, the chaouraſou, ſturgeon, the achigaw, the gilt- 


bead, tunny, ſuad, lamprey, ſmelts, conger-cels; mackarel, foals, herrings, 


anchoyies, and pilchards. The ſea-wolt, fo called from its howling, is an 
| Een. creature ; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh 2000 pounds ; their 
flet 13 good eating; but the profit of it lies in the dil, which is proper 
for burning, and curcying of leather; their ſkins make excellent coverings 
for trunks, and, though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, they preſer'e 
their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liable to cracks, The ſhoes and 


boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, 
make excellent and laſting covers for ſeats. The Canadian ſea-cow 11 
larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in figure: it has two teeth; 


the thickneſs and length of a man's arm, which, when grown, o__ * 
| I 8 horns, 


ral in one day, is more eagerly fought after, than that of one 
who has rendered himielf famous in war. The reaion is, becauſg the chace 
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s, and are very fine iyory, as well as its other teeth. Some of the por 
— of the rirer St. Lawrence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of oil; 2 


of their ſkins waiſtcoats are made, which are exceſſive ſtrong and muſkets 
| The lencornet is 2 kind of euttle· ſiſu, quite round, or rather oval x 
r 


e are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſize, ſome bein 


large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot leng ; they catch only the laſt, + 
that with a torch : they are excellent-eating. Ihe goberque has the 


taſte and ſmell of a fmajl cod. "The Was ar is good eating; they are 
taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The chaouraſau is an 
armed fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's thigh, reſembling 
2 pike, but is covered with ſcales that are proof againſt a 
colour is a filver grey; and there grows under his mouth a long — 
ſubſtance, ragged at the edges. He conceals himſelf among the canes: 

reeds in ſuch a manner that nothing is to be ſeen belides his weapon, 
which he holds raiſed perpendicularly above the ſurface of the water: the 
fowls, which come to take reſt, imagining the weapon to be on 


; ly 2 
withered xeed, perch upon it, but they are no ſooner alighted than the 


fiſh opens his throat, and makes ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, 
that it ieldomn eſcapes him, This fiſh is an inhabitant of the lakes, The 
zehigau, and the gilthead, are fiſh peculiar to the river St. Lawrence. Som 
gf the 2 breed a kind of crocodile, that differs but little from thoſe 


Towws.] . QUEBEC, which is the capital of Canada, ſtands: on the 


Weſtern, bank of the river, and js divided into the lower and upper towns: 
The lower lies on a ſtrand a little above the water, bending round a point 
where the river Charlcs, after deſcending the falls ot Montmorency, pours 
into the St. Lawrence. It is about 3:0 miles from the ſea. The upper 
town is built on a high rock of marble and tlate. The town js fortified; 


and commanded by a fine citadel, in which is the refidence of the Go-. 


vernor, The houſes in general are of tone, and are neat and handſomes 
The inhabitants are eſtimated at about 14, o. The tides riſe, at the 


=» 


ume of the equinoxes, to the height of near twenty-five feet. 


About 80 miles above Quebec is the town of THREE RIVERS, fo 
called from three rivers having joined here, and falling into the St. 
Lawrence, This town ſtands in a pleaſant country, and is à great 
_ of the Indians for the trade which they carry on with the in- 

tants. | 


MONTREAL, which lies about 160 miles above Quebec, ſtands ii an 
land near thirty miles long, and twelve wide. The town is built at the 


foot of a hill. 1t is of an ob ong figure, with the ſtreets croſſing each other 


perpendicularly. The houſes are handſomely built, and, ag they Tile 
gradually on 2 hill, they form a fine node.” 2 * 2 

Between Quebec and Montreal the country is very pleaſant, and the 
banks of St. Lawrence are beautifully diverſified by hills, woods, planta- 
ons, and gentlemen's houſes. But theſe agreeable appearances belong to 
the ſummer ſeaſon ; for the piercing winters, 'with che land covered With 
ſnow, cannot aftord ſuch a proſpect as would delight the eze of ag Engliſh; 


« 3 1 \ 


Ta bE Aub Conntrcr.] The trade with the Indians 


greater part of the returns to the mother-country. - This conſiſts | 
dus of beavers, foxes, racoons, deer-ſkins, and other branches of pop 
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Theſe, witty u fittte corn and lumber fent to the Weſt- Indies, furniſh x 
Sihciency in this plentitul country, to render life eaſy and agreeable. 
Nut the peltry brought to Britain enter into many of our manufac. 
tres, and contribute to the ſubſiſtence of a multitude of working 
| et e BY Me EH 4s - 2 4 
Fin he articles which Canada receives from Europe are wine and rum, 
goths,' wrought iron; and the Indians require rum, tobacco, duff, 
blankets, | gums, powder, balls, ' flints, kettles, hatchets, toys and 
While the French were in poſſeſſion of Canada, the Indians uſed to flock 
in great numbers to the French fair at Montreal, which began in June, 
and ſometimes laſteil three months. I hey came from all parts, and 
fame of them above a thouſand miles, in order to attend this market. 
The trade of the Eugliſh with Canada is now computed to employ about 
ſhips, and a thouland ſea- men. Their exports at an average of three 
rs, in furs, ſkins, ginſing, ſnake-root, capillaire, and wheat, amount 
m 105,500 l. Their imports from Great Britain, in a variety of articles, 
are ſuppaſedto amount to nearly the fame ſum. 
The length and ſeverity of the winter, however, from December to 
Apeil has erer been a great drawback on the trade of Canada; and the 
hoſtilities of the Indians, and the falls in the river St. Lawrence, 
all conſpire to leflen the commerce with this country. 


- Hrzrory:] It is not known; with certainty what European nation firſt 
viſited this country. The diſcovery has been claimed both by the Spaniards 
andthe French. No permanent ſettlement, however, was made here til 
about the beginning of the 17th century; when the French erected ſome 
forts, aid as they were frequently ſupplied with emigrants, they became 
le to ſupport themſelves and we te their proſpects, Their ſettlements 
were the firſt to the Northward of the country, which was then called Neu 
England; arid they gradually ipread themſelves round the bay of St. Law- 
rence, and along both ſides of the river. They at laſt uſurped the country 
called Nova Scotia, and built a town, called Port Royal, in the bay of Fundy. 
ut the year 1080. alſo, they ſupported the Indians of New England 
their wars with the Engliſh, In return they were, in 1690, ſtripped 
' of their poſleſſions in the ay of Fundy by the people of New England, 
undder the command of Sir William Phipps, who was then Governor; and 
ho twice attempted the reduction of Quebec, but failed by being tov 
late in the ſeaſon. During the wars, however, of King William, the 
rench. and Indians gained many advantages over the Englith. They 
recovered Port Royal and the other countries they had formerly uſurped. 
Tn the wars of Queen Anne, Port Royal was again retaken, and called 
=o lis; and an expedition was planned agaznſt Quebec, The fleet 
from England was under the command of Admiral Walker, with a body of 
troops under General Hill, who were to approach the place, by the river 
of St. Lawrence; while General Nicholſqn, with the New England forces, 
was to attack Montreal, and ſo endeavour to divide the French force. This 
expedition alſo failed; and when the peace of Utrecht followed ſoon after: 
xe French relinquiſhed Nova Scatia, the Bay of Fundy, and a Iv 
Sher pÞ aces. 1 555 | 
Then they applied themſelves to extend their ſettlements about the lakes, 
and about the Miſſilippi; and allo built and fortified the town of Louiſbourg 


on the land of Cape Breton, which gave them the command of the gulpi 


. * 
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By the fifth clauſe, after giving the reaſon a legiſlative authority is ap- 


for the government of the province, with a prohibition from laying on 


it receives his Majeſty's approbation; and provided alſo, that no ordjuanee 
May 1, unleſs upon ſome urgent oecaſion, when every member of couyGil 
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of St. Lawrence, and greatly diſturbed the New England trade. This town 
vas taken in the year 1745, by the New England men, and reſtored tn the 
French in 1748. It was finally taken in 17 $03 and, in the following year, 
'the Engliſh army, under General Wolfe, having beat the French under 
"Montcalm, in the neighbourhood of Quebec, where both Generals fell, that 
-town, and all its dependencies, fell once more into the hands of the E 
liſh; and, by the oy of 1763, was confirmed to them, and the Fren 
government annihilated in theſe parts of North America. By the articles 
-of capitulation, however, granted to the French, when the conntry was 
reduced, both individuals and communities- were entitled to their former 
rights and privileges. e | 1 : 
In the year 1774, an act was paſſed, by the Parliament of Great Britain, 
for making more effectual proviſion for the government of the Provinte of 
Quebec. This was a very important act, and occaſioned a great alarm 
both in England and America. The following is an abſtract of it: 


This act extended the province Southward to the banks of the Ohia, 
Weſtward to the banks of the Miſſiſippi, and Northward to the boundary 
of the Hudſon's-bay company. | 5 . 
y the firſt clauie, the proclamation of October 7, 1763, is to be yoid 
after the firit of May, 1774. . N | Ls, 

By the ſecond clauſe, the Romiſh clergy are to have the exerciſe of their 
religion, ſubject to the King's ſupremacy, as eſtabliſhed by the firk of 
Queen Elizabeth; and may enjoy and receive their accuſtomed dues and 
Tights from perſons profeſſing the Romiſh religion; with a proviſo, that 
his Majeity thall 8 diſabled from making a proviſion, for the ſup- 
port and maintenance of a Proteſtant clergy, as he ſhall think fit. 

By the third clauſe, all Canadian ſubjects, except religious orders and 
communities, arc to hold all their properties, &c. as if the proclamation 
had not been made; and all controverſies relative to property and cv 
Tights are to be determined by the Canada laws now in . or ſuch as 
may be hereafter enacted by the governor, lieutenant-governor, and legit+ 
lative council, as hereafter deſcribed, with a proviſo that ſuch perſons who 
have a right to alienate goods, lands, or credits, in their life-time, may 
bequeath them to whom they will at their death; and alſo is not to extend 
to lands granted, or that may be granted by his Majeſty in common foc- 
tage. | 
dy 'the-fourth clauſe, the criminal law of England is inſtirutedy, ſubjett 
to ſuch amendments as may hereafter be made by the legiſlative powers 
hereafter deſcribed. | 


Pointed, conſiſting of perſons reſident there, not leſs than leventeen, 
more than twenty-three, to be appointed by his Majeſty, wich the adv! 
ot his Privy-council, under his or their ſign manual, to make ordinances 


taxes ; and. alſo ory ordinance, &c. made, is to be tranſmitted to his 
Majeity, and, if diſallowed by his Majeſty, every ordinance, Ac./ is 40 
ceaſe upon his Majeſty's order in council being promulgated at Quehee ; 


' provided likewiſe, that no rc Rn in vg any greater 
be valid Gill 


ihment than fine, or impriſonment for three months, ſhal 


be paſſed at any meeting of council, except between January 2 am 
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af their — — to the King, that, 
taws were reſtored; and to their 
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reſident wt Quebec; or within fifty miles thereof, is to be perſonally film. 
moned by the governor, or by the lieutenant-gover nor, or commander i a 
chief in his ablence, to attend the ſame, 


By the. fixth and lat. clauſe, his Majeſty and ſucceſſors may erect any 
Sue aal. civil, and eecleſiaſtical, w kin he the province of Quebec, by 
letters patent under the great ſeal, whenever his 700 ſhall Judge necel 


Such was the general r of this act, which only crefted freſh fuk 
picions of the detign of England in the breaſt of the Americans, and con- 
trihmed very largely towards increaling the ſpirit of diſaffection, which 
had already blazed forth in the colonies. The eity of London pctitioned 
againſt the bill before it received the Royal allent ; and declared, that to 
them it appeared abſolutely jubverlive of the great fundamental principles 
af the Batiſh conſtitution, as well as of the authority of various ſolemn 
acts of. legiſlature. The American Congreſs. alſo complained, in nc 
the Quebec Act, the limits of the 
iſh aws were aboliſned. and the French 
tter, a great number of Britiſh freemen 
were compelled to tubmit. They Io aflerted, that an abſolute govern- 
ment, and the Roman Catholic religion, were eſtabliſned by the Quebe 
Act throughout thoſe vaſt regions, which border on the Weſterly any 
Loon A Erh of the free Proteſtant ſettlements. 


Province: were-extended, the E 
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run ETWEEN the latitudes of 43 and 49 degrees North. 
eker, Br about 350 miles; and between the — bo 
and 67.degrees Eaft, about 250 miles. 


i inte f Poricel by the river; St. Lawrence on the North; by 
$ Fag. Sk. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean, onthe Eaſt; by the ſame 
b on, the South; and by Canada and New Hamwpſhite on the Well. 


au — The adief are 2 chain of hills which run from Eaſt to 
Weit along the Southern ſhore of the wer 85 Lawrence, and are called 
the Lady Mountains. 


FS ts The river of St. OS 7 the Northern bounday: 
if ſgouche and Nipifiguit run from Weſt to Eat, and fall into 
0 FS. 


awrence. The rivers of St. John, Paſlamagnadi, Penob- 
and St. Croix, which run Hom North to. South, tall into Fuady 2) 
2 29 27 ; ; hk 


to-the Haſtward of it, 


EO TS as 


t to 
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& lands was made by James I. to his Secretary, Sir William Alezandet, 
: 2 | 3 
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S* 4% Bays, Ax D Cares.) The ſeas adjoining to it are tlie hay o gt! 
Lawrence, the Atlantic ocean, and Fundy bay. The leſs bays ate 
Chenigto and Green bay upon the iſthmus, which joins the North part of 
Nova Scotia to the South ; and the bays of and Chaleurs on the: 
North-Eaſt ; the bay of Chedibucto on the South-Eaſt ; and the bayigf- 
the iſlands. The ports of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, LA 
Heve, Port Maltois, Port Riſignol, Port Vert, and Port Joly, on the 
South; Port La Four on the th-Eaſt ; and Port St. Mary, and Anna- 
9, and Minas, on the South fide of Fundy bay. 64:07 of 2H 
The chief capes are, Raſſor and Gaſpe on the North-Eaſt ; the Capes 
Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port and Epis, on the Ealty- 
Cape Fogeri and Cape Canceau, on. the South-Eaſt; Cape Blanco, 
Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Caſe Dore, Cape La Heye, and Cape. 
Negro ou the South; and Cape Sable and Cape Fourche, on the South 
Weit. 5 . WW 1 : 24 * 


Laxes.] The lakes are very numerous, but their particular names are 
not know to the Europeans. ei E 


Air au Cin Af. ] The climate of this country, though it is within 
the temperate Zone, is upfavourable to Engliſh conſtitutions. For great 
part of the year the fogs are gloomy and inceſſant, and for four. or five 
months the air is intenſely cold. The heat in Summer alle is great; hut 
it comes on very gradually; as, indeed, does the ſevere weather, io that the 
bodies of the inhabitants are, in ſome meaſure, prepared for enduring both. 


* 


ſeuons, 


Sort and Probe.] This country is in great part a foreſt at 
preſent; but, where it has been cleared and cultivated, as it has at Miuas 
and Chenigto, and ſeveral other places, by the French, it affords gobtł 
corn and paſture. The French alſo fed great herds of cattle near their 
ettlements, and ſupplied their countrymen, at Cape Breton with them, 
before Nova Scotia was taken by the Engliſh, The timber is fit for buiſd- 
ing, and will produce pitch and tar; and, as the ſoil is proper for, hemp 
and flax, naval ſtores of all kinds might be raiſed in e 3 


Coumzace.] The exports from Great Britain to this country confi {6 
chiefly of linen and woollen cloth, neceſſaries for apparel, tifhing-tackle, 


and rigging for ſhips. The amount of our exports. at an average of three 


years, is. 26,500 l. The only article, which. is received in--exchangey-is- 
timber, and the produce of the fiſhery, which at a ſimilar average amounts 
to 38, 000 l. | | | : . 


AN ANAL. s- ) The country abounds in deer, wild fowl, and at 
variety of game. There is aMo one of the fineſt cod-tiſſierics in the 
world on the coatt. At the cloſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, and 
enter in prodigious ſhoals. Hertinge come up in Aprit, and finrgeon and 
falmon in May. Along Cape Sable coaſt there is an excellent and con- 
tinued range of cod fiſhing banks. The French, who were ſettled here, 
had imported oxen, ſheep, ànd every ſpecies of European cattle, fo that in 


| 1 time, 2 is expected, that more will be found berg of every thing 


neceffry. for pport of the Britiſh planters who hae been lent over, 


Hixon v, SETTLEMENTS; AND Cursr Towns.] Some of che frſt 
ſettlements were: made, in this part of America. The ffr ft 


ho 
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who gave i the name of New Scotland, or Nova Scotia," After that, its 
were frequently changed, and it was not confirmed to the crown ! 
of Great Britain till the peace of Utrecht; and a regiment was ſent im- 
mediately over to take poſſeſſion of Annapolis, which was at that time the 
ital. This: was in the year 15143; but no proviſion was made to plant 
the reſt of Nova Scotia until the year 1749, when about three thouſand 
2 under the command of Governor Cornwallis, were ſent 
and erected the tom of Hallifax in Chebucto-bay. This town of 
Hallifax i is fortified, and the Engliſh have poſſeſſion of Minas and Chenigto 
on the N and the iſland of e ee * ares 85 d of al the 


HALLIFAY, which w was ER from the Earl, to whom this ttb 
owes its proſperity, i is very commodiouſly ſituated for the fiſhery, and ba 
= communication with almoſt every part of the province, either by land 
carriage, by fea, or by navigable rivers, with a very fine harbour, in whick 

a ſmall ſquadron of men of war uſually lies during the winter. In ſummer 
they cruiſe about the coaſts, to protect the fiſheries, and to prevent in - 
fractions of treaties. They alſo preſerve the colony from the incurſions 
ef the Indians, who with difficulty keep terms with their Engliſh neigh- 
ours. The miniſtry uſually ſtation three here, who awe the natives, and 
afford an rtunity to the ſettlers to improve their plantations. The 
number of the inhabitants has increaſed to about fifteen or ſixteen thou- 
ſand, who liye very comfortably by the trade, which they carry on in fun, 
and naval ſtores, and by their fiſheries. 

The harbour of AnnaroL1s is reckoned one of the fineſt in all America 
for its ſpacious extent; but, as it lies u ay Os Bay of Fundy, of which the 

navigation is indifferent, it is not of much uſe. The town itſelf is a-ſmall 


wretched place, but is protected by a fort and a garriſon, 


© ST. Tons's is a new ſettlement, at the mouth of the river of that name, 
which falls into the Bay of Fundy on the Weſt ſide. 

The advantages which England derives from this colony are not, per- 
haps, very confiderable; but yet it has been ſupported at a great expence, 
by: order to © ous Pl any ra. which n bo” formed NIE our enemies 
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W JJEWFOUNDLAND is ftusted to the Falls of the 
AND EXTENT. | Gulph of St. Lawrence, between 46 and 52 degrees 
Notth.latitude, and between 53 and 59 degrees Weſt longitude.” It is ſes 


. from 83 2 ee — the Straits of Bellifle — 
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from Canada by the Bay of St. Lawrence. It is 350 miles long, and 2 


broad. | | 

Cru ATE, Soll, and Propycs.)] The coaſts are extremely ſubſets 
fogs, attended with almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow and fleet, and the ſky" 
is uſually overcaſt: The cold in winter is fevere, and of long contibuances 
the heat in ſummer is violent, but not ſufficiently powerful to pfomete 
agriculture ; though vegetation ſeems to flouriſh in the gardens, in the 
warm weather. The foil, in the known parts of che iſland, however, is 
rocky and barren; It produces, however, very ſine wood; andy if the 
continent ſhould ever fail, it will ſupply Engladd with maſts, yards, aud! 
all forts of timber for the Weſt India trade. een 130 
This iſland, at preſent, however, is principatly valuable en account of 
the immenſe ſhoals of cod-fith which ſwarm ou its adjacent ſea- banks, and 
afford employment to upwards of ten thouſand people, u ho abe Buße 
there during the fiſhing ſeaſon, which conſtitutes ſo great an ärticteè of 
commerce as to increaſe the national ſtock about three hundred tioniant 
pounds annualiy, which is remitted us in gold and ſilver, for the fiſh that” 


. 
- # Y -* 
: 


are ſold in Spain, Pornigal, Italy, and the Levant. ö tt moreover foi | 


1 V. 121111 W 7 


an excellent marine nurſery. 


Cuikr Towns AND PorurAriov. ] The tons are Sr. Jon s, 4 
ceNT1A, Box Avis rA, and a few other ſmall ſettlements; but the number 
of families, who conſtantly reſide in theſe places, are ſaid to exceed a 
thouſand, beſides the military, who garrifon the forts. The ſubſiſtence 
tor thoſe inhabitants is carried to them every year from othen places. A 
fleet of the royal navy, under the command of a Commodore, Who is, 
2 of the iſland, is ſtationed on this coaſt every year, to protect t 

ſhery, and keep order among the people, who are engaged in it. The 
midland parts are ſuppoſed to be inhabited by a few natives. Somg 
of the Eſkimaux Indians viſit Newfoundland during the hunting ſeaſon- - 


His ron v.] This iſland was diſcovered by Cabot, who Had beet eth 
ployed by Henry VII, and, therefore was claimed by Britain, *thonpH is 


was contended for by the French. By the treaty of Utrecht it was reſtored 
i0 Britain; though the French were allowed: to fiſh round the Northerit - 
parts, and to cure their fiſh on ſhore, but not to erect any fortifications?" 


Theſe privileges were much extended by the French, but they were, by 
i Peace of 1763, confined to the two ſmall ifles of St. Pierre and Mique- 
queſon, lying to the Southward of Newfoundland, and in them they were 
not allowed to keep above fifty ſoldiers, to enforce the police, nor to. build 
apy fortifications. |, 1, +} - e e eG 
hy the treaties of peace, in 1783, St. Pierre and Miquelon were ceded 
in full right to the French, who were allowed to ſiſu from Cape St. John, 


N Eaſtern coaſt of Great Britain, to Cape Raye, ſituated in 45 degrees 


- minutes latitude, and to exerciſe their frſhery. er. 
g. had the rig 


0 

— —— as formerly. At the ſame time, the Freneh 
filhing from Cape Bonaviſta to Cape St. John. - The ficheries between 
New toundland and the ceded iſlands, it was agreed, ſhould not be carried 
beyond the middle of the iflands by either party. The inhabitants ofthe 
Inited States of America were alſo permitted to enjoy their fiſneries: ta 
the ame extent, and with the fame privileges, as they did before the 


en een i 


commencement of the: late war. 
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8 CAPE BRE TON. 
re Bax von is an iſland of abont 210 miles in lengt h. and about 56 
zu breackk - It lies about 100 miles to the South-Weſt" of Newfoundland, 
and ig ſeparated from the North-Eaſt coaſt of Nova Scotia by the narrow 
freight, af. Canſo. Its climate, foil, and produce, are much the fame 
with. thoſe of Newfoundland... It is valuable only on account of its having 
ſome. good, harbours, 53 that of Louiibourg, which i is about ten 


; miles id circuit, with a g water of fax. fathoms; in which a 
large fleet might ride e 33 e ſecurity. While it was in the hands 
ot the French, they aifumed che ſovereignty of the Bay of St. Lawrence. 
They began a fetclement in Cape Breton, 1714, and continued to tortify 
— 17²⁰. In 1 they. were diſpoſleſſed of it by the inhabitants of 

was. ceded to \_ by the — of Ain la- Cha- 

| pic w ſpares no expence in ſtrengthening the fortifications. It was, 

| eve by the Britith troops, under General Amberii, 

| y of — Englandmen, in 5 768. They found in the 

l ce tw TL and zwenty- one picces of cannon, eighteen mortars, 

e with a _ quantity of ammunition and ſtores. By the peace of 

1763. it was ceded to the Crown of Great Britain; fince which time the 

Un "town _ you dioxn up, and the wy of OY has becu 
diſmantled.” - * 

#361 it ad1 ei * 10 uN's. 1 ä 

e ohn i. is Frikted in the Gufpti of St. Lawrence, between 

North-Eaſt coaſt of Nova Scotia, in about 47 de- 

ey Notth-aritude:' It is bo miles long, and above 30 broad. It was 

by the French, and furniſhed large quantities of corn and 


Abb Mane when it fell into the hands of Britain, was ſo well 
— and fo agreeably tuned, that the F ranch inhabitants, to the 


— of your” thouſand, - quietly ſubmitted themſelvet to the Britih 
the eternal of the French Governor, when this 


| was. reduced, there were ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps found io bis houſe, 
. 3 en e by 8 


"or ? 
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 £1Theſe Hands rectived-theiy nue from John Bermudas, a 8 nid 
who diſcover2d them in 1503; and were afterwards called the 8 
—— from Sir Geor ' Sumner,” who laſt his ſhip on their rocks, in "> the 


year 3609, in his 3 ina. They are üituated in the Atlantic 
dean, Weſt len. 65 de orth — degrees 20 minutes. 
| — from'the land's — puns near fifteen hundred leagues; 


_ fro the Medeiras about twelve 2 Aren three hundred. 
Fhoſe lands have been celebrated by Wallet, the poet, who deſefibed them 
e Wall'd wich rocks. They are, indeed, difficult of acceſs, and ie in 2 


etuſter, nearly in the thape © of a thepherd' yerook, and contain: about 0,000 


eres. 

5 Ne pert Hehe worlt ee rer air, or more tem eimer. of 

is more remarkable for health, on tor plenty of fleſh, fi 

herbs, and roots, The chief town is ST. GEORGE, in the Weſt part 40 


a 
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of the iſtand, which contains about 1000 houſes. Here are ſeveral fine 

groves of cedar, with which they build their houſes, and the ſwift - ſailing 

. which as well as proviſions they ſell to the ſugar iſlands. Wh 
her 


0 e are three clergymen in the iſſand, well provided with a handſome 

* revenue ; and Dr. Berkley, late Biſhop of Cloyne, formerly endeavoured 

he to erect a college here, for the education of the American Indians ; but the 

ug deſign miſcarried. : £7 

_ LUCAY'S OR BAHAMA ISLANDS. 

10s The Bahama iſlands are ſituated to the South of Carolina, between 3 

th and 81 degrees Weſt longitude, and 21 and 27 degrees North latitude. ' 

Ny They are very numerous, and twelve of them are pretty large. Theſe - 
"og were the firſt lands which Columbus diſcovered in America in the year 


1492, Some of them are mere rocks. | 


as, . . '2 | tow” 
cit, ProviDENCE IsLAnD.] The ifland of Providence is now planted and 
the fortified by Great Britian, being fituated in Weſt longitude 78, North lati- 
s, tude 25, and is 200 miles Eaſt of the continent of Florida. None of the 
of other iſlands are inhabited; but the Engliſh. have plantations on ſome 
the of them. The ſoil exactly reſembles that of Carolina. «1 7 _— 

m His roa v.] Theſe iſlands, as has been already remarked, were the firſt 


fruits of Columbus's diſcoveries ; but the Engliſh were unacquainted with 
them, till Captain Seyle was driven among them, in his paſſage to Caro» 
lina, in 1607. He then gave his own name to one of them; and when he 
as afterwards driven upon it a fecond time, he called it Providence. 
This iſland, for à long time, was the reſort of American pirates, after the 
Engliſh had made a fruitleſs atrempt to plant it, and the reſt 'of the Baha- 


= mas, in the reign of Charles II. In 1718, theſe pirates were diſlodged by 
ſell Captain Woodes Rogers, whe was ſent out by government, and who 
the erected a fort, and made a ſettlement in Providence, which has fince im- 


proved very conſiderably. The Bahamas were taken by the Spaniards in 
the laſt war, but were reſtored to the Engliſh by the treaty of peace in 
1783. Before the articles, indeed, were ſigned, Colonel Devaux had 
ited out two privateers at his own expence, and had exerted himſelf ſo 
ngorouſly, that he compelled the iſland to ſurrender. The returns of his 


dred troops. 


: ANGUILLA. 
n, Areva is fitnated in 18 degrees odd minutes North latitude, fixty 
the — . hes St. Chriſtophers ; and is about thirty miles long, and 
| n broad. ' : 5 8 
der The inhabitants apply themſelves chiefly to feeding of cattle, planting of 
; Indian corn and other parts of huſbandry. This illand is fe and has 
IT climate with Jamaica, See”. - 
cm 3 a 
na N EVI S. ES 
ney Nevrs is a little ſugar ifland on the Eaſt of St: Chriſtopher's, from which 
it is divided by a very narrow channel. The Engliſh ſent the firſt colony  - 
or lo Nevis, in the year-1628, An earthquake happened here in 16g0, — | 
— Umoſt deſtroyed their chief town. This iſland was taken by the Fr 


N 


- 
. ͤ —— Op 


captures were five gallics, eighteen pieces of artillery, and five or fix hun- 


- 3 i bs * 2 * 
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i the laſt war, b ſtored by the treaty of peace in 1783. 3 
war, BT 3 75 ty ot peace ; NT. 
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Kot bo, MADE S ER RAT. 

MonTSERRAT is ſituated thirty miles South-Weſt of Antego, and pro. 
duces ſugar. The foil of this Iſland and of Nevis is light, fandy, and 
fertile. This Iſland was alſo taken by the French in the laſt war, and re- 
Kored at the peace in 1783. | 


S8 1. CHRISTOPHER'S. 


The iſland of ST. CnRISsTroEHER is ſituated in 62 degrees Weſt longi. 
tude, and 17 degrees North latitude. It is twenty miles long, and ſeven 
or eight broad ; and produces a greater quantity of ſugar than any of the 
Iſlands, except Jamaica and Barbadoes. In ſome years, indeed, it pro- 
duces full as much as the latter. It yields alfo cotton, ginger, and the 


tropical fruits. 


Chriſtopher Columbus, in the ſervice of Spain, diſcovered this iſland in 


2493, and gave it his Chriſtian name. The Spaniards afterwards deſerted 
it; and the Engliſh and French divided it between them in the year 16z;, 


A mountain runs through the middle of it, from which iſſue ſeveral 
rivulets. The French were poſſeſſed of the South ſide of the ifland till the 
peace of Utrecht, 1713, when they yielded it to Great Britain. It is faid 
to contain 6000 whites, and 36,000 negroes. The French took it during 


the laſt war, but reſtored it to Great Britain at the peace in 1733. 


ANTIGUA. 


The iſland of AnTicvua is fituated in 61 degrees Weſt longitude, and i) 
degrees North latitude, fixty miles Eaſt of St. Chriſtopher s. It is of: 
circular farm, almoſt twenty miles over every way. lt contains a great 
mary good harbours.” The Governor of the Leeward iflands uſually fe- 


nes at 8g. John's, the chief town. ' 


The produce is chiefly ſugar, ginger, cotton, pine-apples, plantain, 
and other tropical fruits. They have no other water but the rains whica 
fall in the ſpring and autumn, which they reſerve in ciſterns, and, if the 
rains fail, they are forced to fetch their freth water from the neighbour. 
ing iſlands, Some ſprings, however, have been lately found in Antigus 


DOMINICA. 


\ + .Pominica is a ſmall iſland, in 15 degrees 18 minutes North latitude, 


and 61 degrees 27 min. Weſt long. it is thirty miles North of Martinico, 
and is very little cultivated. It received its name from being diſcovered 
by Columbus, on a Sunday. er | | 
©... It was agreed that this ſhould be a neutral iſland at the treaty of Au- 
la-Chapelle, though this, as well as the three iſlan«ls of St. Luch, 
St. Vincent, and t obago, were in reality deemed part of the territories 
of Great Britain before this treaty, as appears by a commiſſion given by 


the firſt King George to the late Duke of Montague, to ſend colonies i 


the iſland of St. Lucia in the year 1722. It was, however, ceded to Eng- 
land by the late treaty of peace in 1763. The French made themſelves 
; r ol it in 1778, but reſtored it to England at the peace in 1783. 


e 42 bros BARBUDA 


. | 
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BARBUDA 
BARBUDA is fituated in 18 degrees North latitude. The inhabitants 


* apply themſelves chiefly to the breeding of cattle, and curing proviſions, 
I re: with which they ſupply the neighbouring iſlands. | 


This iſland is the property of the Codrington family, who have a great 
number of negroes in Barbuda, and in the iſland of Barbadoes. It was 
their anceſtor, Colonel Chriſtopher Codrington, Governor and Captain- 
General of Barbadoes, who, dying in the year 1710, gave two planta- 
tions in Barbadoes, and part of this iſland of Barbuda, in value 2000 


* unds a year, to the Society for the Propagation of the Goſpel, and for the 

{ the inſtruction of the negroes in Barbadoes, and the reſt of the Caribbee 
pro- lands, in the Chriſtian religion, and for erecting and endowing a college 
the in Barbadoes. | N 

nd in ST, VINCENT. 

erted Sr. VixcenT is ſituated fifty miles Weſt of Barbadoes, and is about 
1625. twenty-four miles long, and eighteen broad. It hes in 18 degrees, 30 
everal minutes, North latitude. The 1oil is a black mould upon a ſtrong loam, 
ll the and is very fruitful and populous. Sugar and indigo thrive here very well. 

s ſaid The 9 — who are chiefly Caribbeans and fugitives from Bar- 


badoes, and the other iſlands, were treated with ſo much ſeverity after 
the Engliſh became poſſeſſed of the Ifland in 1763, that the French found 
it - ealy prize in the laſt war, but reſtored it again, at the peace, in 
Bl. als 1 | Nee 7: 


luring 


GRANADA AND THE GRENADINES. 


GRANADA is ſituated in Weſt longitude 61 degrees 40 minutes, North 
latitude 12 degrees 21 minutes. It is the moſt Southern of the Caribbee 
iſlands, and was, together with ſeveral ſmall iſlands near it, called the 
Grenadines, ceded to Great Britain by the treaty of peace in 1763. The 
which ur of the iſland is very good; and the foit is ſo remarkably fruitful, that 
if the al forts of trees, the cocoa only excepted, grow better here than in an 
hbont. other of the Caribbee iſlands. It has ſeveral good harbours ; and produces 
atiguz lugar, ginger, indigo, and tobacco; and has plenty of good water, as a 

e on the top of a hill ſupplies it with ſeveral fine rivers, which adorn 
| add fertilize the country, This iſland was the ſeat of war between the 
native Indians and the French. 


ind 17 
is of 1 
| great 


ly re- 


antain, 


atitude, This ifland is not very ſubject to hurricanes, and has ſeyeral bays and 
rtinico, I harbours round it. The chief port is Lewis, which has a ſandy bottom, 
covered and is ſo ſafe and capacious, that a thouſand veſſels might ride ſecurely 
n its harbours. It ſurrendered with the Grenadines to the Engliſh in the 
of Au- Var before the laſt; but in July, 1779, the French again got poſſeſſion of 
Lucio, Mi dis iſland, but reſtored it to; the crown of Great Britain at the treaty of 
rritories Peace in 1783, | 
a BARBAPD OE S. „ 
to Eng The iſland of BAR BA Doxs is ſituated in the Atlantie ocean, in cg degrees 
emſelyes eſt longitude, and 13 degrees North latitude, and is the moſt Eaſterlx 
1783 of all the Caribbee iſlands. It is ninety miles South-Eaſt of Martinico, 


ad ſeventy miles Eaſt of St. Vincent, and is twenty-one miles long, and 
lourteen broad, It is generally a * country, with ſome ſmall hills, but 
ba 9 4 a at 


4 
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' feveral ſciences. Colonel Codrington, who was a native of this ifland, way * 
Fee 
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breed of hogs, which are ſuppoſed to have been left there by the 
Fort 


it has very little wood, corn, or graſs. When the Engliſh firſt landed os 
it, ſoon after the year 625, it was extremely ſavage in its appearence, 
and utterly deſtitute of inhabitants, of animals, and of vegetables. 


Paopucx.] Barbadoes ſugar, rum, molaſſes, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
pine-apples, guavas, plantains, oranges, citrons, and other tropical fruits; 
and from this iſland alſo the beſt citron water is brought. 


Curee Towns, PopuLaTION, and HURRICANES, &c.] The chief 
town is Bridge-Town, on the South-Weſt coaſt of the ifland, where the 

vernor rehdes, whoſe place is ſaid to be worth 5000 l. a year. 

A college has been erected here, with a revenue for profeſſors in the 


the principal benefaftor. | | 

The number of white inhabitants is com to be 20,000, and of their abo 
_ N 100,000, which is an aſtoniſhing inſtance of population on dres 
o ſmall a ſpot. 3: 

— ahi corn, cattle, flour, fiſh, and ſalted fiſh, from Penny. B 
vania, and other Britiſh Northern countries, or from Ireland; and their 
furniture and cloathing from Old England. | . jand 
They have ſometimes hurricanes in autumn, but not ſo often as in the 


1 illands. . 
t all other tunes, they have the conſtant trade-winds from the Eafi- 
_ Rygvorvrions Ad D MEmorABLe Events.} This iſland firſt became 
the reſort of the Engliſh in the reign of King James I. but James Earl of 
Carliſle obtained the firſt grant of it in 1625, which was the firſt year of 
King Charles I. who divided it among the 33 adventurers, that tranſ- 
orted themſelves thither. They found no inhabitants, but a good 


Spaniards or ugueſe in their voyages to the continent of America. 
The adventurers applied themſelves at firſt to the planting of tobacco, 
but, as it did not thrive according to their expectations, they planted cot- 
ton and indigo, which yielded a conſiderable profit. They made little ſu- 
gar before 1647, when Colonel Modiford, Colonel Drax, and Colonel 
Walrond, and other Cavaliers, who lived uneaſily under the uſurpation, 
converted their eſtates into money, and tranſported themſelves to Bar- 
badoes, where they erected ſugar-works, and ſoon acquired very great 
eftates. In the year 1650, the white inhabitants of the iſland were in- 
creaſed to thirty tho and upwards, and there were twice that number 
of -negroes, whoſe. conſpiracies, in order to recover their liberties, 
afforded a perpetual ſource of uncafineſs and trouble to their maſters. 
Charles II. purchaſed this illand of rhe proprietors in the year 661, 
and Barbadoes has been a royal government ever ſinee that period. The 
eolony then granted a duty of four and a half per cent; on their ſugars, for 
maintaining the forces and fortifications in the iſland, which expends an. 
nually above 10,000 pounds. Ihe money, however, is not always applied which 
to the parpoſes for which it was deſigned, and proves an inſupporiable Wil their: 
burthen on the planters. De Ruyter, the Dutch Admiral, treacherouly genera 
attempted to ſurprize this i in 1664, in a time of peace, but wa- The 
bravely repulſed. | IN on 
Ide inhabitants ſuffered much by a hurricane that happened in 1074 WW fuitfy 
many of their windmills, as well as houſes, were blown down. * | 


% 
. 
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of plague alſo viſited them in 1691, and carried off multitudes of white 
people; and they have never recovered their loſs. Bridgetown, * capi - 
tal city, alſo was wholly deſiroyed by fire in 1766; and on the tenth 
of ('&tober, 1780, a very dreadful hurricane laid waſte Barbadoes, and 
ſpread its devaſtations to ſo wide an extent, that ſcarcely a ſingle houſe eſ- 
caped without ſhewing in ſome degree the effects of this violent ſtorm. 
Many perſons were hurried into the ſea, and periſhed there; and others 
vere buried in the ruins of the houſes and buildings. | 

— 


JAMAICA. 


SITUATION AND ExTENT.] Jamaica, which is the moſt important of 
the Weſt India iſlands, is ſituated between the latitudes of 17 and 18 de- 
grees North, and between the longitudes of 75 and 79 degrees Weſt. It is 
about 140 miles in length, from Eaſt to Weſt, and about 60 miles in 


| BounDaRIEs.] It lies in the Caribbean ſea, about 100 miles South of 
on 70 Weſt of Hiſpaniola, and near 4500 miles South-Weſt of Eng- 
Jad. : | | 


Rrvens.) There are near 100 ſmall rivers in this iſland, but none of 
them are navigable. They precipitate themſelves from -the mountains 
North or South, and fall into the ſea after a ſhort courſe. | 

The well-water near the fea is brackiſh and unwholeſome. There are 
ome ſalt fountains found on the plains, and not far from Spaniſhe 
town is a hot bath, which poſſeſſes gieat medicinal virtues, : 


Bays and Capes.] I. The of Point Marant, at the Faſt end of 
the iſland. II. The harbour of Port Royal. III. The Port of Old Har- 
dour. IV. The harbour and point of Cape Negril. V. Blewtield bay. 
VI. Port Pedro; and, VII. Black Point. All on the South fide of the 
Hand, There alſo are ſome others on the North, 


Winvs.] The wind blows off the land every way in the night, and on 
the iſland in the day-time, except in December, January, and February, 
when the North wind blows furiouſly, and checks the growth of the canes, 
and all the other vegetables, on the North ſide of the iſland. The moun- 
tains defend the South ſide from them. \ 

' The South wind brings the moſt rain. But no rains are laſting on the 
South fide of the ifland, as they come from the land. 5 £26 


SEASONS, ] Froſt and ſnow are never ſeen here, but ſometimes large 


* 


hail, The chief rainy ſeaſons are in May and October, when it rains 


violently night and day for a fortnight. 


Face or THE ISLAND. ] Jamaica is interſected by a ridge of hills running 
from Eaſt to Weſt through the iſiand, which are furrowed by deep channels 
on the North and South fides, that have been made by the violent rains 
which fall almoſt every day on their ſides, and waſh down whatever falls in 
their way. Theſe hills-confiſt either of rock, or ſirong clay, and are in 
general covered with wood. 3 | 

The vallies or Savannahs are exceedingly level, and, as they are without 
ſtones, they make fine paſture, when they are cleared of wood. The moſt 
Tuitful of them are on the South fide of the iſland, _ : g 


©. 


Jive, by taking refuge in her. Major Kelly, who was in the town at this 
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They | | 
and burned up, in dry weather. | f 

Towns An D PARISAES. ] The iſland is divided into fourteen pariſhes or 
zrecincts. They haye very few towns. The chief are I. St. ſago de la 
Vega, or Spaniſh Town. II. Kingſton. III. Part Paſſage; and IV. Port 


Royal. 


ST, Jaco DE La VEGA, or Spaniſh Town, is pleaſantly ſituated in a 
fine plain, upon the river Cobre, which falls into a bay of the ſea that 
forms the harbour of Port Royal, about ſeven miles below. It conſiſts of 
$90 or 1000 houſes, and was formerly the capital of the iſland, for it was 
the reſidence of the Governor, and in it the general aſſembly and courts 
of juſtice were held. 1 eto 5 | | 


- Kincsrov is a port- town, ſituated on the North fide of the bay of Port 


Royal, ten or twelve miles South-Eaſt of St Jago, and, fince the repeated 


misfortunes which have befallen the town of Port Royal, it has become 
a large and populous place, and has been much frequented by merchants 
and ſeafaring men, and ſome years ago it was the capital of the 
illand. It contains above a thouſand houſes, of which many are hand- 
ſomely built, in the taſte of thoſe iſlands and the neighbouring continent, 
one ſtory high, with porticos, and every convenience which can render a 
manſion comfortable in ſuch a climate. £ | 


* PorT PASSAGE is a ſea-port town, ſituated at the mouth of the river Co- 
bre, ſeven miles South-Eaſt of St. Jago, and obtained its name from its 
being the greateſt thoroughfare in the iſland. | ; , 


PoxT-RoyaL, before it was deſtroyed by an earthquake in the year 
1692, was ſituated in the South-Eaſt part of the iſland, at the extremity 
of a long flip or point of land, running Weſterly about twelve miles from 
the main land, having the ocean on the South, and a fine bay of the ſex, 
which forms the harbour on the North. It was well defended by ſeveral 
forts and platforms of guns. The harbour is about three leagues broad in 
moſt places, and ſo deep, that a ſhip of 200 tons may lay her fide to the 
ſhore, and load and unload at pleaſure. There is allo good anchorage in 
every part of it. ok 
The point of land, on which the town ſtood, was exceedingly narron, 
and nothing but a looſe ſand, which afforded neither grais, ſtones, 
fieſh water, trees, nor any thing that could encourage the inhabi- 
tants to build a town on it, except the goodneſs and the ſecurity of the 
harbour. EE 8 
It contained above 1500 houſes, and was fo populous, and ſo much fre- 
quented by merchants and planters, that the reut of the houſes was as high 


das in the ſtreets of London. 


lt was an the 17th of June, 1692, that the earthquake happened. in 


two minutes, it deſtroyed moſt of the town. The eatth opened, and 


ſwallowed up numbers of houſes and people. The water guſhed out from 
the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; but ſome 
of them had the good fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, 
and were afterwards ſaved by boats, Several "ſhips were caſt away in the 
Harbour, and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was ca- 
Tied over the tops of the ſinking houſes. It did not, however, overlet, 
anddo it afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of people, who ſaved their 


time, 
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time, ſays, the earth opened and ſhut very quickly in ſome places, and he 
faw ſeveral people ſink down to the middle, and others appear with their 
heads juſt above ground, ſqueezed to death. The sky, Which was clear 
before the earthquake, became, in a minute's time, as red and as hot as 
an oven. The fall of the mountains made a terrible crack, and, at the 
ſame time, dreadful noiſes were heard under the earth. The principal: 
ſtreets which lay next the quay, with large warehouſes, and ſtately brick 
buildiags upon them, all ſunk. Part of the town, however, was left 
ſtanding, on a neck of land which runs into the ſea, at the extre - 


mity of which ſtood the caſtle, which was ſhattered, but not demoliſhed. -: 


SAVANNAH, which lies on the North fide of the iſland, had a large 
ſhare of this horrible tempeſt; Near it above a thouſand acres were ſunk, 
with the houſes and people in them. The place apptared for ſome time 
like a lake, but was afterwards dried up, and not a v eſtige of a houſe was 
to be ſeen. At Yellow, a mountain ſplit, and deſtroyed ſeveral planta-* * 
tions, with the people on them; and one plantation was removed a mile 
from the place in which it formerly lay. Similar inſtances of the re- 
moral of lands, with trees and 9 on it, happened at the earthquake 
in Jicily, in 1783. The houſes in general were thrown down or damaged 
in every part of the iſland. It was computed that above three thouſand 
people were killed, with thoſe loſt in Port Royal. „ 

The town, however, was rebuilt near the ſpot on which it formerly ſtood, 
and was a ſecond time deſtroyed, about 10 years afterwards by fire. On 
that day every houſe was conſumed, and only the two royal forts and 
magazines were left ſtanding. The Government, after theſe repeated miſ- 
fortunes, ordered the inhabitants to remove to Kingſton, on the oppoſite 
hide of the harbour; and there, inſtead of Port Royal, the court and 
offices were ordered to be held. This place, however, was riot found to 
be 10 commodious a ſtation for ſhipping, and the people, ſome time after- 
wards, ventured to rebuild it a ſecond time. Loo BOS en 

It was a third time deſtroyed by a ſtorm and an inundation of the ſea, 
on the zoth'of Auguſt, 1722. On this day the waves of the ſea were 
rated by the violence of the wind to a much greater height than was. 
ever before known. It broke over its ancient bounds, and, in a moment, 
overflowed a large tract of land, and carried away, with an irrefiſtible — 
men. houſes, cattle, and whatever was fo unfortunate as to oppoſe its courſe. 

The morning on which the ſtorm happened, there was a great fleet of 
merchant-ſhips riding in the harbour, of which the greater part had taken 
their full freight, and were to have ſet fail in a few days. The ſtorm, 
however, left only one veſſel in the harbour, and four fail of men of war; 
and theſe all had their maſts and rigging blown: away. The moſt won»: 
derful proof of the ſtorm's irriiſtible force was the vaſt quantities of ſtones. 
which were thrown over the town-wall,., So great, indeed, was the num- 
der, that an hundred negroes were employed fix weeks in throwing them, 
back into the ſea. | ; 8 
Theſe repeated calamities, at length, determined the inhabitants to re- 
linquith all ideas of ſettling again at Port Royal; and Kingſton was ner 
fixed to be the capital of ja. naica. 335 | 5 

On the third of October 280, the little ſea- port town of Sava NAH 
LA Mex was almoſt l by a dreadful hurricane, which alſo 


* 


ruined a great part of the adjacent country. Few houſes were left ſtand- 
ber of perſons periſhed in this place, and in 
| | 8 other 
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other parts of the iſland. There have likewiſe been, other huricanes fince 
this period, which have done much damage in Jamaica, and in different 
quarters of the Weſt Indies. Fa 3 
At.] The air of this country is rather too hot for European 
| — and is in general, and eſpecially near the ſea - coaſt, very un- 
althy. 2 | Na 16-55 | 

The harbour of Port-Royal may be looked upon as the grave of the 
nglifh marine officers and ſeamen. Many thouſands have. periſhed there 
by the unhealthineſs of the place; or by their own irregular way of lite, 
But, according to Sir Hans Sloane, both the water and air of Jamaica are 


_ . good at a diſtance from the ſea, and the inland country very healthful. 


_ * Prxopvce.] The principal vegetables and produce of this ifland are 
ſugar-canes : cocoa, of which chocolate is made : oranges, lemons, citrons, 
palms, and cocoa-trees ; cotton, indigo, tobacco, and the prickle-pear; 
woods for dying, ſalt, ginger, cod-pepper, or pimento ; drugs, ſuch as 
guaiacum, China root, ſarſaparilla, -fiſtula, ramarinds, vanellas, gum, 
and ſeveral roots uſed in medicine and ſurgery. 
In Jamaica alſo grows the manchineel-tree, which bears a beautiful but 
porous apple, the cabbage tree, and the' mahogany ; beſides which, they 
ve moſt of the foreſt trees which are found on continent of Arne. 
riea in the ſame climate. 
No fort of European grain grows here, but they have maize or Indian 
corn, peas of various ſorts, and Guinea corn. They have fruits in great 
lenty, among which are citrons, Seville and China oranges, common and 
Reet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pomegranates, mames, ſourſops, papas, 
ine · apples, cuſtard- apples, prickly- pears, allicada- pears, pompions, me- 
box guavas, different kinds of berries, and a great abundance of garden- 


ſtuff. 


AniMALS, Braps, Fisun, AnD Ixszcrs.] Their animals in general 
reſemble thoſe of the neighbouring continent; but they breed few cattle. 
Fheir beef is lean and tough; their mutton and lamb is tolerable ; their 
hogs numerous; their horſes, though ſmall, are mettleſome, and hardy. 
They have alligators, and the land and fea turtle; fowls of all kinds, wild 
and tame; and multitudes of parrots, beſides parroquets, 'pelicans, ſnipes, 
teal, guinea-hens, geeſe, ducks, and turkies ; anche humming bird, and 
others, in an almoſt unbounded variety. FH» 

The rivers and bays abound with fiſh ; their mountains produce adders 
and noxious animals, and their marſhes the guana and gallewaſh. Among 
the inſets, the ciror or chegoe, is very troubleſome to the negroes, and 
ſometimes to the white people. It eats into the fleſh, and is with difficulty 

TRAFIC. ] In the year 1753, the planters of Jamaica exported twenty 
thouſand, three hundred, and fifteen hogſheads of ſugar, of which ſome 
were of a tun weight, and worth not leſs than 424, 725 l. in England. Moſt 
of them were carried to London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and ſome part of it 
to North America, in return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, corn, peas 
ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which they imported from the Provinces 
Of rum, they uiually export about four thouſand puncheons. The rum 
of this iſland is preferred to that of the Weſt Indies, and is more uſed than 
any-other in Great Britain, They alſo export molaſſes, which forme 
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they carried among their returns to New England. Of cotton they ſend 
out two thouſand bags; and they formerly cultivated indigo, though it is. 
noi an. inconſiderable article. Ihey export ſome cocoa, and cotton, with 
a conſiderable quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothe- 
caries, ſweet- meets, mahogany, and manchineal planks, They have alſo 
large dealings with the Spaniſh continent of New Spain and Terra Firma. 
jn the former, they have cut great quantities of logwood, and deal con- 
fiderably with the latter in negroes and European goods. So profitable, 
indeed, are thoſe branches of their trade, that they carry them on even in 
the time of war, and the Spaniſh officers rather endeavour to promote than, 
to check it. | | 


Foop.] The food of the inhabitants of Jamaica is rally ſuch as in 
England, namely, beef, pork, fiſn, flour, and peaſe, falted fleſh and 
fiſh, ſent from the Britiſh colonies on the continent. Such is the food, not 
only of the maſters, but, according to Sir Hans Sloane, they are obliged 
alſo to furniſh their ſervants, both whites and blacks, with three pounds 
of ialt beef, pork, or fiſh, every week, beſides Caſſavi bread, yams, and 

tatoes. ; | LI. 

"There are in the Savannabs great plenty of cattle, but they cannot keep 
beef many days, though it be ſalted; and freſh beef is ready to corrupt in 
four or five hours. Butchers always kill in the morning, therefore, 
juſt before day; and by ſeven o'clock, the markets for freſh meat are 
over, 2 
They have turtle, or tortoiſes, of ſeveral ſorts. Thoſe of the fea, called 
1 turtle, from their fat being of that colour, feed on conches or 
ell-fiſh. Their ſuperior excellence is well known. They are eaten more 
elpecially by the poorer ſort of the iſland, though it has now long been 2 
favourite diſh in England. | 
Ihe manatee, or ſea-cow, which is taken in this iſland very often, in 
calm bays, by the Indians, is reckoned remarkably delicate food. | 

The common rate- of boarding is three pounds a week, though in the 
markets, beef, pork, fowls, and tiſh, are as cheap as at London. Mutton, 
however, is nine-pence a pound. 5 oh 

Beſides theſe ordinary proviſions, the racoon, a ſmall quadruped, is 
much admired, and rats, which are fold by the dozen, when they have been 
bred among the ſugar-canes, are thought, even by Epicures, to be very - 
delicious. Snakes, or ſerpents, and coffi a fort of worms, are eaten by 
the Indians and aegroes. TY | 


Liquors.] The moſt common drink is water, which is reckoned by 
many to be the moſt wholeſome. Sir Hans Sloane, indeed, ſeems to re- 
commend the drinking of a draught every morning. The better fort of 
people drink Madeira wine, which is peculiarly ſuited to the climate, as it 
keeps better in a hot place, when it is expoſed to the ſun, than when it re- 
mains in a cool celar. All other wines muſt be kept cool here, for if they 
ae not, they will turn ſour in a ſhort time. Cyder, and beer, which are 
alſo brought hither from the Northern colonies, or fiom England, keep 
very indiftetently., | 1 2 

Ale and claret are immoderately dear: London porter ſells for a ſhilling 
a bottle. Rum punch, however, which from its fatal effects, they name 
Kill Devil, is very commonly drunk by the inferior people. It is uſually 
tal to foreigners on their firſt arrival. Sp 
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Cons. ] All their money here is Spaniſh. It has a quick circulation, 


and ſilver is very plentiful. 


GovexNMENTS.] This and other governments in the Britiſh American 
Hands are royal governments. The King appoints the Governor and 
council, and the repreſentatives are choſen by the freemen. Theſe aſſem- 
blies make laws, but they are always ſeut to the court of England, in order 
to acquire validity. a „ x 

Forces.} Beſides the militia, a regiment is ſtationed here; by which 
they think themſelves capable of defending the iſland againſt a deſcent by 
the French, or any other enemy, in the time of war. They alfo uſually 
have a ſtrong iquadron of Britiſh men of war ſtationed at Port-Royal, if 
England is at variance with any other nations. Tas} 


\ Revenves.} The principal part of the revenue, which accrues to the 
crown of Great Britain, from Jamaica, is the duty ariling from ſugar, 
rum, and molaſſes, which is very conſiderable, | | 


PexSoNs anD Hazirs. ] The inhabitants are either Engliſh, or of Eng- 
kfh extraction born in this iſland; or elſe Indians, Negroes, Mulattos, or 
Meſtees, or the deſcendents of them. The Engliſh, and thoſe of Engliſh 
extraction, may be zo, ooo. The Indians are but few, as moſt of the na- 
tires were deſtroyed by the Spaniards, The negroes on the iſland are about 
200,000. 5; 

The Engliſh here, when they are dreſſed, follow the falljion of their 
mother-country in their habits, and make but little allowance for their dif. 
ference of climate. As to the ſlaves, they work naked, except that they have 
2 piece of linen cloth tied about their loins. They have alittle canvas jacket 
and breeches given them by their maſters annually at Chriſtmas, to wear 
en holidays, but, on common occaſions, they wear only thread ſtockings, 
linen drawers, a jacket, a Holland cap, and a hat upon it. Men ſervants 
wear a coarſe linen frock, with buttons at the neck and hands, long trow- 
ſers, and a check ihirt. The ladies appear in a morning in a looſe night- 
gown; but before dinner they dreſs themſelves much as they do in Europe. 


RrLieiox.] The religion of the Church of England is the eſtabliſhed 
religion in all the Britiſh lands ; but there are no Bilhops. The Biſhop of 
London's Commiſſary is the principal eccletiaſtic in the Weſt India and 
other iflands of America. 85 | 


_ ReEvoLvuTIONS AND MEmoR ABLE ExzN Ts.] Jamaica was diſcovered by 
Columbus for the Spaniards, in his ſecond voyage to America, in the year 


1493- 


a deſcent on tins ifland, and took thein capital town St. Jago de la Veg? 
or Spaniſh town, which conſiſted of about 2000 houſes, and plundered 
it. It was taken and plundered again by Colonel Jackſon. who landed 
oo men on the iſland about the year 1638; and the Spaniards were com- 

: == to raiſe him a very conſiderable tum, in order to ranſom it from 

ning. n 5 8 
In 634 year 1756 Adinirals Penn and Vennables were commanded b 
Cromwell to invade Hiſpaniola. As they. did not ſucceed there, they made 
a deſcent on Jamaica, and reduced the whole ifland. This conqueſt ws 
confirmed to Great Britain by a ſubſequent treaty ; but many of the 
Spaniſh /negroes, , who had retired to the mountains, maintained the! 
| | grow 


in the year 1596 Sir Anthony Shirley, with a angle man of war, made 
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round there ; and, being joined by ſeveral other fugitives from the Eng» 

h plancations, they became very formidable; nor could they be ſubdued, 
though iome veteran troops were ſent over to the aſſiſtance of the planters.” 
Governor Trelawney, however, entered into a treaty with them; and it 
was agreed, that they ſhould remain an independent ſtate, and be governed 
by their own magiſtrates, on condition that they ſhould harbour no more 
fugitives. They live now, in a very friendly manner with the Engliſh, 
and, in caſe of an invaſion, it is imagined would contribute greatly to the 
defence of the iſland. | 

It is much to be wiſhed that the Engliſh would ceaſe to treat their ne · 

groes with ſo much cruelty. Their ill uſage undoubtedly occaſions many 
of them to deſert ; for, t oug] torture is aboliſhed in England, it is ex- 
ereiſed upon the negroes with great barbarity. They are often almoſt 
whipped to death, without any trial, by the arbitrary commands of a private 

lanter, and that for the ſmalleſt offences. For greater crimes, they have 
— faſtened to the ground and burnt by inches, till they expired in tor- 
ments. The crime, perhaps, was no other than an attempt to gain that 
freedom of which they had been injuriouſly deprived, which would be 
looked upon as an herdic action in a Chriſtian ſlave, who had been taken 
captive by the Turks. 4 | 


: 


*. 


FALK LAND ISLAND S. 


FaLELAxD IsLANnDs are ſituated between $1 and 524+ degrees of South 
latitude, and in about 66 degrees of Weſt longitude; and lie about 240 
miles to the Eaſtward of the coaſt of Patagonia. EOS 1 
The face of the country does not preſent tuch views as are moſt generally 
thought delightful; extenſive heaths, bare mountains, and large pieces of 
water, are the proſpects every-where. No tree or buſh riſes above the 
height of a man, and an uniform ſameneſs covers the molt part of the ſur- 
face. In ſome parts the plains, indeed, are covered with graſs, but they 
are deſtitute of cattle, There are no quadrupedes but a creature between 
a fox and a wolf, nor is there any venomous animal, in theſe Iſlands. There 
are fowls of various kinds, in prodigious plenty; but they are fo accuſtom- 
ed to the fight of men, that they approach them without fear. Sea-lions, and 
ſeals, are found here in great numbers; and a vaſt profuſion of good fiſh 
is to be found on all the coaſts, and in the harbours, of which many are 
fine ones, and into them ſeveral freſh water rivers pour their limped 
ſtreams, The oil, in general, has a tenacity to endure the plough and 
ipade, and ſeems fit for the reception of ſuch ſeeds as contribute to the 
ſuſtenance and uſe of the inhabitants. Many plants uſeful to diſeaſed ſea- 
men ate found here. Turf for firing is every-where to be met with, and 
all the freſh waters are wholeſome, 
The air here is of an agreeable temperature. The ſummer heats and wine . 
ter colds are ſo moderate, that the tranſitions give but little uneaſineſs to 
the inhabitants Thunder is ſeldom heard in ſummer, and the winter froſt 
does not treeze the rivers, nor the ponds ſufficiently hard to bear men for 
two days together, ä 3 
Theſe iflanus, it is ſaid, were firſt ſeen by Captain Davis, in 1592; and 
afterwards by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 1594, who called them Hawkins's 
Maidenland. In 1598 Sebald de Wert called them Sebald iiles; and fo they 
were named, in ſome Dutch maps. Dampier ſaw them in 1682; and in 1619 
tlicy were named by Strong, Falkland iiles, which title was adopted by the 


— — 
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great Dr. , and has been uſed by the Engliſh ever ſince. A French. 
Fog returning the South-ſea, in 1700, anchored on the coaſt of theſe 


1 e the author mentions the uſe of which theſe 
mlands might be to ſhips paſſing into the South - ſea, and the paſſage 
probably gave riſe, near twenty years after, to the intention of jettling 

; | nas by both the Engliſh and the French; in the beginning of the 
Fear 1764 the French made a ſettlement on the Eaſtern extremity of 
the iſles; and in 1765, Commodore Byron viſited them, and gave the 
name of Port Egmont to a harbour which was fettled in the fol. 
ing year by a Bnitiſh colony. The court of Spain, probably jealous of 
having ſuch active neighbours fo near the entrance into the South-ſea, im. 
mediately declared their pretenſions to theſe iſlands. By agreement be. 
tween the courts of . and France, the latter furrendered their poſſeſſion 
to the former in - 1767, and not long after the Spaniards forcibly dif. 
poſſeſſed the Eng 


If | 


The court of Great Britain, however, infiſted on their 
Tight, and, began ta make preparations in order to vindicate their claim. 
On this account the King of Spain diſavowed any knowledge of the conduct 
of the Governor of Buenos Ayres, and reſtored the place to the Engliſh, 
who again took poſſeſſion of Port Egmont. | | 
In 1774, however, a ftore-ſhip, ' named the Endeavour, was ſent to 
Port Egmont, with orders from the Admiralty, to the commanding officer 
at that place, to leave the ifland as ſoon as poflible, and to embark with 
his crew, and all ſuch ſtores as were ſerviceable, immediately for England. 
Theſe orders were inſtantly obeyed, and the following inſcription wa 
engraved on large ſheets of lead, and fixed up in the iſland : 
de Be it known to all nations, that Falkland Iſlands, with this. fort, the 
ſtore-houſes, wharfs, harbours, bays, and creeks, thereunto belonging, 
gre. the ſole right and property of his Moſt Sacred Maney George the 
Third, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, De nder of the 
Faith, &c. In witneſs whereof this plate is ſet up, and his Britannic 
= — colours left flying, as a mark of 2 by Samuel William 
yton, commanding officer at Falkland Ifland, May 22, Anno Domini 


3 | 
Ar. Clayton, on the ſame day, and twenty-five ſeamen and officers, with 

Lieutenant Olive of marines, one ſerjeant, one corporal, one drum, and 

twenty-one private men, embarked on board the Endeavour for England, 
which they reached, after a troubleſome voyage, in September 1774+ 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 


HE civilization and conſequent extenſion of the Ruſſian Empings 

from the Baltic to the Eaſtern Ocean, has conſiderably enlarged our 
knowledge of the Northern Hemiſphere. The firſt project for makin 
diſcoveries in that tempeſtuous ſea, which lies between Kamtſchatha ak ; 
America, was conceived and plarmed by Peter I.; and for that purpoſe 
voyages were underfaken at the expence of the Crown. But when it was 
Deaf that the iſlands in that ſea abounded with valuable furs, the proſpe& 
of gain engaged private merchants in fimilar expeditions ; and, within a 
period of ten years, the diſcoveries made by theſe individuals exceeded in 
number and importance all that had been effected by the efforts of the 
crown, Geography has derived ſtill greater acceſſions from the diſcoveries 
of the Britiſh navigators in the prom reign. Of the former, notice has 
deen taken in the deſcription of Afia; and we ſhall now ſubjoin as full an 
account of the latter as our limits will admit, under the title of 


NEW DISCOVERIES. 


Previous to entering into a detail of the iſlands, which are now known 
to be the only land in that vaſt expanſe of water which ſurrounds the 
South-pole, and waſhes the ſhores of Africa and Scuth America, as far 
a3 it is acceſſible to navigation, it will be proper to give a brief account 
of the voyages by which the diſcovery of them was begun and gra- 
dually completed; in purſuit of what objects theſe voyages were under- 
taken; with what ſucceſs they were proſecuted ; and with what probable 
advantage to the general intereſt of mankind. Thoſe who have encoun- 
tered dangers, and ſurmounted difficulties, in traverſing unknown tracts 
of ocean, and exploring new lands, deferve that their names ſhould not be 
paſſed over in filence, when the fruits of their labour are mentioned; more 
eſpecially the navigators of our own country, whoſe diſcoveries have been 
the moſt numerous and important, as their views were the molt liberal 
and extended. | | N | 

The firſt who crofled the vaſt Pacific Ocean, was Ferdinand T 
a native of Portugal, who failed from Seville, in the ſervice of Spain, on 
the toth of April 1519. He diſcovered the ſtraits which bear his name, 
and through them entered the South Pacific, on the 27th of November, 
1520. His diſcoveries here were two ſmall iſlands, whoſe fituations are 
not well known. Croffing the line, he diſcovered the Ladrone Iflands, and 
was killed in one of the Phillippmes, in a ſkirmiſh with the natives. His 
hip, called the Victory, was the firft that circumnavigated the globe. 

f the'expeditions 2 intervened between Magalhaen's and Mendana's, 
we know only in general, that in them ſeveral iſlands were diſcovered, in par- 
ticular New Guinea and theilands called Solomon's. * 

: : f which 
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which modern navigators have looked for in vain, the moſt probable opi- 
nion is, that they are the cluſter which compriſes what has fince been 
called New Britain, New Ireland, &c. : | 
With intention to ſettle theſe iſlands, Alvaro Mendana de Neyra ſailed 
from Callao on the gth of April 595. In his route to the Weſt, he dif. 
covered the — the iſland of e. Bernardo, ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
which Byron calls the Iſland of Danger, Solitary Ifland, and Santa Cruz, 
the fame which Carteret calls Egmont Iſland. This iſland proving fata 
to Mendana and many of his companions, the ſhattered remains of the 
—.— were conducted to Mahilla by Pedro Fernandez de Quiros the 

ief pilot. ö | 

Quiros appears to have entertained pretty accurate notions of the figure 
of the earth, and to have been the firſt who ſuppoſed the exiſtence of a 

uthern continent, as he certainly was the firſt in 50 was ſent out with the 
fole view of diſcovering one. He failed, from Callao, the 21ſt of December 
1605, as pilot of a ſmall fleet commanded by Luis Paz de Torres. Steering 
W. S. W. a thouſand Spaniſh leagues. from the coait of America, they 
fell in with two ſmall iſlands, which are not now known as diſcoveries of 
theirs. From theſe iflands their courſe to the Bay of St. Philip and Jago, 
in the iſland of Tierra del Eſperito Sauto, is not well aſcertained. From 
this bay Quiros, in the Capitaua, ſtood to the North, and returned to New 
Spain. Torres ſteered to the Weſt, and ſeems to have been the firſt who 
failed between New Holland and New Guinea. 5 

Le Maire and Schouten ſailed from the Texel on the 14th of June, 
T615. They diſcovered the ſtrait that bears the name of Le Maire, and 
were the firſt who entered the Pacific Ocean by the way of Cape Horn, 
Their diſcoveries were the Iſland of Dogs, Sondre Grondt, Waterland, 
Fly Iſland, Traitor's and Cocos Iilands, the Ifle of Hope, and Horn 
- Iſlands, all between 140 and 15% of South latitude. They next coaſted 
the North fide of New Britain and New Guinea, and arrived at Batavia in 

October 1616, | 1 5 5 5 | 
The next voyage to the South Pacific of any importance was under- 
taken by Taſman, who ſailed from Batavia in 1642. He made an exten- 
five circuit through the South Indian Ocean, entered the South Pacific at 
its greateſt diſtance from the American fide, where it had never been cx 
mined before, ranged from a high Southern latitude Northward to New 
Guinea, and diſcovered Van Dieman's land, part of the Weſtern Coaſt of 
New Zealand, the Friendly Iſles, and thoſe called Prince William's. 
From the other navigators; who followed Magalhaens or Le Maire, but 
little information was derived. Their diſcoveries being left imperfect, and 
ſcarcely recorded in any well-authenticated or accurate narration, ſerved 
only to produce perplexity and doubt. It ſeems, indeed, to have become 
a very early object of policy, in the Spaniſh councils, to diſcourage farther 
reſearches in a quarter, where they were already maſters of a more extel- 
five empire than they could conveniently govern. Excepting, therefore, 
an annual ſhip from Acapulco to Manilla, they remained fatisfied with a 
coaſting intercourſe between their own ports, along the ſhores of the Paci. 
fc Ocean, The tracts of other European voyagers, who viſited thelc 

ſeas for the purpoſes of trade with the Spaniards, or of hoſtility againſ 

them, were limited by the ſame narrow bounds ; for it was obviowy 
incumbent on all juch adventurers to confine their cruiſes within a mode · 


Tate diſtance. of the Spaniſh ſettlements. An accidental diſcovery, how. 1 


ever, ſometimes diverſifies their narratives. In 1594 Sir Richard 17225 
7 "4 2 . i 
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kins, in ſteering weſtward for the ſtraits of Magalhaens, unexpectedly fell in 
with land, about ſixty leagues of which he coaſted, and called it Hawkins's 
Maiden-land. I his was afterwards diſcovered to be two large iſlands, by 
Captain John Strong, in 1689, who paſſed through the ſtrait that divides 
them, and called it Falkland's Sound, which name has fince been tranf- 
ferred from the ſtrait to the iſlands. In 1675, Anthony La Roche, in his 
return from a trading voyage, being driven far to the Eaſt of Strait Le 
Maire, fell in with two iſlands ſucceſſively, one of which is probably the 
ſame that Captain Cook viſited in 1675, and called the iſland of Georgia. 
The voyage of Dr. Halley, in 1699, from which he conſtructed his Varia- 
tion Chart, and propoſed a method of finding the longitude at ſea by the 
appulſes and occultations of the fixed ſtars, was productive of no new 
ducovery. an | | | 

In 1 1, the Dutch ſent out three ſhips, under the command of Admiral 
Roggewein, who failed from the Texel on the 21ſt of Auguſt, He fol- 
lowed the tract of Le Maire and Schouten, and traverſed the Pacific from 
Cape Horn to the Eaſt Indies, croſſing the South tropic. His diſcoveries 
were Eaſter Iſland, and ſeveral others, now better known by the accounts 
of ſubſequent voyagers, particularly the three which Baugainville calls the 
Illes of Navigators. : | 

In July 1738, Lozier de Bouvet failed from L'Orient, at the expence of 
the French b aſt India Company, to make diſcoveries in the South Atlantic 
Ocean. He touched at the Iſland of St Catharine, thence Rape his 
courſe to the South-Eaſt; and, on the 1ſt of January, 1739, diſcovered 
land, or what he judged to be land, in latitude 549, S. longitude 11° E 
He afterwards ſteered to the Eaſt in $12 of latitude to 35 of Eaſt longi- 
tude, This land, which Bouvet called Cape Circumcifion, was ſearched 
for by Captain Cook without ſucceſs. | 

The ſpirit of diſcovery, which, after its firſt arduous and ſucceſsful ex- 
ertions, had gradually ſubſided, ſeemed now to be extinct. In Great Bri- 
tain it began to revive in the late reign; and under the munificent en 
couragement of his preſent Majeſty, it recovered all its former activity. 
Soon after his acceſſion to the throne, having happily cloſed the deſtructive 
operations of war, he turned his thoughts to enterpriſes more humane, but 
not leſs brilliant; and his ſhips, after returning with victory from every 
known quarter of the globe, were now employed in opening friendly com- 
munications with its unexplored receſſes. In the proſecution of an obj 
lo worthy of the monarch of a great commercial nation, one voyage fol- 
lowed another in cloſe ſucceſſion. What Byron began Wallis and Carteret 
ſoon A ee Their ſucceſs gave birth to a more extenſive plan of dif 
covery than had ever been attempted before. | 5 

The object of Commodore Byron's voyage, was to look for ne lands 
between the Magalhaenic Strait aud the Cape of Good Hope, within the 
latitudes convenient for navigation; and to make a more accurate ſurvey 
of Falkland's and Pepys? Iſlands, which were then ſo imperfectly known, 
as to be conſidered as two diſtinct places, diſtant from each other about 
ave degrees of latitude v. He failed from the Downs on the 2: of June 
1704, having under his command the Dolphin and the Tamer; and having 
touched at Rio de Janiero, he again made the land of South America on 
the r5th of November, and put into Port Deſire, to prepare his-fhips for 
the dangers of this tempeſtuous latitude. Thegce he proceeded in ſearch 
'' : 
5 . It is now certain that Pepys's Ifland is ag har than thoſs iſlands. of Falkland. e 

4 4 | 
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 "bridie. Their horſes appeared to be well made and nimble, 
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of Pepys iſland, and having traverſed the latitude aſſigned to it by Cowley 
a he ſtood back to the Main, and on the coaſt of N 


verſed with above tive hundred of that gigantic race of men, whoſe exiſ. 


tence has been the ſubject of ſo much dupute*. He next examincd the 
Stiait of Magalhaen as far as Port Famine, which afforded a ſupply of 

| wood and water; ſteered back to Falkland's iflands ; and, after aſcertaining 
their ſituation and extent, returned to the ſtrait, through which he entered 
the South Pacific Ocean on the gth of April 1765. He ranged within 
the tropic from 96 of Welt to 1769 of tait longitude, where he diſco- 
vered the Iflands of Diſappointment, King George's, Prince of Wales“, 
Illes of Danger, York liland, and Byron Iſland. He then ſearched for 
Solomon's Iflands, croſſed the line, and arrived at the Iſland of Tinian, 

on the 31ſt of July. From Tinian he failed to Batavia, thence to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and returned to England in May 1766. 

In Auguſt following, the Dolphin was again ſent out, under the com- 
mand of Captain Wallis, with the Swallow, commanded by Captain Car- 
teret, to ene the ſame general deſign of making diicoveries in the 
Southern Hemiſphere. They proceeded together to the coall of Patago- 
nia, and through the Straits of Magalhaens, in which dreary and inhoſſi. 
table region they were in almoſt continual danger of ſhipwreck for ncar 


® The exiſtence of à rice of men above the common ſtature, upon the coaſt of Patage- 
nia, was not many years ago the ſubject of eager diſpute among all ranks of people. Con- 
ceruing this fact, the contrariety of evidence may ſeem, at firſt view, to deviate little lets 
from the ordinary courſe of things, than the g1gantic ſtature of the people in queſtion. 
It appears, that during an hundred years, almoſt all navigators, of whatever country, agree 
in athrming the exiſtence of a race of giants on the coaſt of Patagonia ; and that during 
another century much the greater number concur. in denying the fat, treating their pe- 
gecefiors as idle fabuliſts, aud imputing their reports either to the terror which the rude 
Kerceneſs of a ſavage people inſpired, or to the natural propeafity of mankind to aſſum: 
importance, by pretending to have ſeen wonderful fights. Among the former are Mage|- 
haens, Louiſa, Samiento, and Nadal, of the Spaniards; Cavendith, Hawkins, aud Knivet, 
of the Eoglithj of the Dutch; Sebald, de Noort, le Maire, and Spilberg; and of ibe 
French, thoſe who went in the expedition from Marſeilles and St. Maloes ; among the 
Jai ter are Winter, the Dutch Admiral Harmite Treger in de Gennes's narrative, and Sit 
John Narborough ; and all, who having vifited this coaft, and ſaid nothing on the ſubjeQ, 
-muſt be ſoppoſed to have ſeen no men of extraordinary ftarure, The fact, however, is by 
no means ſuch as human teflimony may not eftabliſh. Thoſe who have ſeen an individual 
ſeven feet high, will hardly _ that a whole nation may exift of the ſame fize, Nor 
can the negative proof in this cafe be ſo ſtrong as the poſitive, For as it was never aflerted 
that all the inhabitants of 'Paiagonia were giants, whoever confiders the extent of the 
coaſt, and the wandering life of ſavages, will not think their not being ſeen on every 
of that coaſt, which miglT happen to be viſited, or their not being ſeen where they 
were reported to have been ſeen before, ſufficient to diſprove the exiflence of ſuch a flce, 
in oppefition to the teſtimony of ſo many ocvlar witneſſes; of different nations, 20d of 
oppoſite intereſts, who could not be deceived themſelves, and who could have no motive te 
Heceive others, but the natural propenſity of mankind to the marvellous. Thoſe ſeen by 
Commodore Byron, judging by the proportion of their ſtature to his own, he computed 
to be about ſeven-feet high. They were equally above the common fize in breadth 
- muſcle. in Wallis was more accurate. He meaſured thoſe, who appeared to be tal- 
1c#, and found them from fix feet five to fix feet ſeven inches high ;. but the beight 
The greateſt part was from five ſeet ten to fix feet · The interviews which each of tbeſe 
Commanders had with them were pretty much alike, They ſeemed to be of a very peace 
iable and friendly diſpobrion. They ſeated themſelves on the ground as directed, and fe- 
ceived the preſents of glaſs-beads and ribbands, which were made to them, with much 
ſatisfaction. Each of them, both men and women, had a horſe with a decent ſaddle and 
and were about fourteen hands 
n Engliſh, they repeated the words as plainly 35 the fpeakeh 
- 00 y_ ſhore,” ; 
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four months, having entered the Strait on the 175th of December 1766, 
and quitted it on the r1th of April 1767; a ſufficient e, to future 
navigators, not toentangle themſelves in that inhoſpitable labyrinth. Scarcely 
had they entered the Pacific Ocean, when they were ſeparated, and pur- 
ſued the object of their equipment by different routes. Captain Wallis 
kept a more Weſterly courſe than any navigator had done before him in ſo 
high a latitude ; but met with no land till he got within the tropic. On 
the 6th of June he diſcovered Whitſun Iſland; afterwards Queen Char- 
lotte's, Egmont, Duke of Glouceſter's, Duke of Cumberland's, Prince 
William Henry's, and Oſnaburgh Iflands ; and on the 19th of the ſame 
month Otaheite, by him called King George's Iſland. Having eſtabliſhed 
2 friendly intercourſe with the natives, whom, however, he- was firſt ob» 
liged to convirice of his ſuperior force by the fatal power of his fire- arms, 
he continued till the 27th of July. repairing his ſhip and refreſhing his 
men, Steering to the W. N. W. he diſcoveted Eimeo, Tapamanou, 
Howe's, Sciliy, Boſcawen's, Keppel's, and. Wallis's Iflands ; croſſed the 
line, and returned to England by Tinian, Batavia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the zh of May 1768. 5 | 
Captain Carteret being on board a heavy ſailing veſſel, and but ill- 
equipped for ſuch a voyage, touched at the iſland of Maſafuero, from 
which he ſteered Weſt, without the tropic, 69®, and diſcovered Pitcairn's 
Iland. He then crofled the tropic, and ranged within it from 40 W. to 
140 Eaſt longitude. In this run he diſcovered Oſnaburgh, Glouceſter, 
and Queen Charlotte's Iſles, at one of which latter he loſt the maſter and 
three of his beſt men, in a ſkirmiſh with the natives; Gower s, Simpſon's, 
and Carteret's ; nine iflands, ſuppoſed to be thoſe called Ohanga Java b 
Taſman; the Strait which divides New Britain and New Ireland, whic 
he alſo paſſed through; and the Admiralty Iflands, amounting to between 
f conſiderable extent. He then 
crotſed the line, touched at Mindanao and Celebes, and returned to Eng- 
land by Batavia and the Cape on the 3d of June 1768. In the courſe of 
this voyage, he loſt many of his men by the ſcurvy, and ſuffered greatly 
from tempeſtuous weather, owing in a great meaſure to the defotts of 
bis ſhip, which detained him in inhoſpitable latitudes. At all the iſlands 
which he either. diſcovered or viſited in the South ea, he was ſo unfor- 
tunate as to be batfled in every attempt to procure refreſhments, either by 
the difficulty of acceſs to the coaſt, or by the hoſtile diſpoſition of the 
natives. Being diſappointed alſo at Mindanao, though the natives at firſt 
promiſed to ſupply Ein, and refuſed admiſſion by the Dutch Governor at 
Macaffar, he was reduced to the deſperate extremity of threatening to run 
his ſhip aſhore under the walls of the town, and fell the lives of his men 
as dear as he could, rather than fee them periſh miſerably at ſea by 
lipwreek, ſiekneſs, or famine. By this menace he extorted permiſſion to 
aclter his ſhip in a ſmall bay, and to purchaſe proviſions of the natives 
a Dutch agent. | | - 
The ſucceis of theſe voyages ſeems to have attracted the notice, and ex- 
cited the rjvalſhip of our neighbours. IE 
In November 1766, Commodore Bougainville failed from Prance, and 
fitered the Pacific Ocean, through the Straits of Magalhaens, in January 
1708,” He diſcovered the Four Facardines, the Ifle of Lanciers, Harp 
land, and four others, abont twenty leagyes farther to the Weſt ; after- 
Wards fell in with Maitea, Otaheite, Iſles of Navigators, and Forlorn Hope, 
tuch to him were new diſcoveries ; paſſed through the Hebrides, di — | 
| 1 | vered 
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yered the Shoal of Diana, the land of Cape Deliverance, and ſeveral iſlands ? 
more to the North; paſſed to the North of New Ireland, touched at Ba- 
tavia, and returned to France in 1769. - ; e 
Other voyages were undertaken by private adventurers. In 1769 Cap- ? 
tain Surville croſſed the South Pacific from the Eaſt Indies, by the way of D 
the Philippine Ifles; paſſed near New Britain; diſcovered land in the lati- b. 
tude of 10% South, longitude 150? Eaſt; ſteered South to New Zealand; * 
and therice Eaſt to America, where he was drowned in the Port of Callao. 
In March 1772, Captains Marion and Crozet failed from the Cape of 
Good Hope te New Zealand, where Marion the commander was kiil-( by 
the natives. Crozet returned by the way of the Philippines to the Iſland 
of Mauritius. Captain Kerguelen made two ſucceſſive voyages in 1772 
and 1773: The Spanfards alſo made one to Eaſter fland in 1769, and 
another to Otaheite in 1773. Theſe voyages, though they contributed 
ſomething towards es, the Southern Ocean, were not, except Bou- 
gainville's, ſoon enough ma public, to be of any advantage to our cele- 
| 3 Engliſh navigator. ä 
Captain Cook's firſt voyage was undertaken at the inſtance of the Royal 
Society, who, in February 1768, preſented a memorial to his Majeſhy, 
L ſetting forth the advantages to be derived from accurate obſervations of the 
tranſit of Venus in difterent parts of the world, which it was known, 
by calculation, would happen in 1769, particularly from a ſet of ſuch 
- obſervations made in a Southern atitude between 140? and 180? of 
longitude Weſt from the Obſervatory at Greenwich; and requeſting 
that he would be pleaſed to order proper veſſels to convey the obſer- 
vers to their deſtined ftations, as the Society were not able to defray the 
cxpence of ſuch. an undertaking. Orders were iſſued by the Admiralty 
accordingly, and the iſland of Otaheite was fixed upon for the place of 
obſervation, on the recommendation of Captain Wallis, who returned to 
England while preparations were making for the expedition. Lieutenant 
Cook and Mr. Green were appointed by the Society to obſerve the tranſit; 
and, that no opportunity of enlarging ſcience might be neglected, Joſeph 
Banks, Eſq. a gentleman of liberal fortune, and great knowledge in natu- 
ral hiſtory, embarked in this voyage. He engaged Dr. Solander, a ſcholar 
of the celebrated Linnzus, to accompany him, with proper artiſts to del 
neate views and figures, and to paint ſuch objects of natural hiſtory 


might occur. 9 ; 
Lieutenant Cook failed from Plymouth, in the Endeavour, on the 26t 


* 
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6th of October, fell in with the Eaſt ſide of New Zeland. He continued 
exploring the coaſt of New Zealand till the 3ſt of March 1770, when he 
proceeded to New Holland, and having furveyed the Eaſtern coaſt of that 
vaſt country, he paſſed between its Northern extremity and New Guinea, 
which he alſo viſited ; touched at the Ifland of Savu, which before was 


returned by the Cape of Good Hope to England in July 1771. From 
Otaheite he was accompanied by one of the natives, by name Tupia, who 
had been firſt miniſter to the Queen: he was alſo ehief prieſt of the iſland, 
and conſequently well acquainted with the policy and religion of his 
country. He had, beſides, great experience and knowledge in navigation, 
and was particularly well acquainted with the number and ſituation of the 
neighbouring iſles. This man was taken on board at his own earneſt re- 


account of the information which he was always ready to communicate, as 
by his acting as interpreter with the inhabitants of the places that were vi- 
ited in the courſe of the voyage. A way of living ſo different from what he 
oyal had been accuſtomed to proved fatal to him. He ſoon contrafted the 
ity, WI diſtempers incident to a fea life, and died at Batavia. "The unwholeſome 
the WI ar of this country endangered the lives of the whole ſhip's company. The 
wn, WM ſurgeon and four men fell ſacrifices to it; and an old ſeaman, of teventy, 
ſuch vas the only one who left the place in perfect health. | 

» of Although the immenſe tracts of ocean, that had been traverſed in the 
ſting Wl courſe of the preceding voyages, had confiderably leſſened the probability 


bler- of a Southern continent, which ſpeculative geographers had conceived to 
y the de neceſſary to maintain the equipoiſe of the Northern and Southern 
üralty Wi hemiſpheres *, it was noty reſolved to decide the queſtion beyond the poſſi- 
ace of bility of controverſy. A voyage was undertaken on a more enlarged and 
ned o extenſive plan than any of the former, of which this was to be the pri- 
tenant mary object. The Refolution and Diſcovery, two veflels of the moſt 
ranlit;W proper conſtruction for ſuch a ſervice, were prepared, and the com- 


mand of them given to Captain Cook, and Captain Furneaux, who had 
been ſecond Lieutenant with Captain Wallis. Extraordinary attention was 
pad to the equipment of theſe ſhips. They were furniſhed with the beſt 
ſores and proviſions, and provided againſt ſuch accidents as might happen 
it! the courſe of a long and dangerous voyage; they were ſupplied with 


he 26t avartety of articles for preſerving the health of their crews, ſome of which 
the 2 | s 


)taheiteill # Reaſoning from analogy, there, was good ground for ſuppoſing the exiſtence of a 


deſign 0 vuthern Continent ; but the argument, that one was neceſſary to preſerve the equil hium 

of the wo hemiſpheres, ſeems to have been adopted without doe cenfideration ; for, beſides 
e, and ie obvious remark of the ingenious author of Recherches ſur les America ins, that the difference 
4 Soul af ſpecific gravity on the ſurface, may be counter-balanced by a greater denſity of mat- 
aa der under the bed of the South Sea, or by a greater depth of water in the North, al- 
ry i! ough ſpread over a leſs ſurface, an exceſs of weight in either hemiſphere would ſerve 
fancy to place the centre of gravity, that is, the centre of motion, nearer the pole of that 


-aheiie ( 
planet V 
9 this! 
mann 


bemiſphere. Thus, ſuppofe an hemiſphere of lead and one of cork, to be joined together, 
nd the ſphere ſo formed to be diſcharged from a ſling, it would be whirled round its cen- 
te of gravity, without any want of equilibrium. The centre of motion would be only 
arer the leaden pole than the cork one; and if this centre were in the polar axis, and 
© motion alſo round this axis, its revolutions would be perfectly regular, and all points 


s and | its ſurface would deſcribe circles, The leaden hemiſphere would, indeed, come firſt 
dilcove MP de ground; but if it moved in vacuo, that would not happen, for then each hemi- 
the Soul = would be attracted in proportion ta its quantity of matter, and would reſiſt that at - 
nd on oa in the ſame proportion, 


but little known, except to the Dutch; refitted his 2 at Batavia; and 


queſt, and from him no inconſiderable advantage was derived, as well on 
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nad been found to be highly antiſcorbutic, and others were now firſt to be 
tried; and, to enable them to. procure refreſhments in lands where mon 

was of no value, they had on board ſeveral articles of merchandize, as 
well to trade with the natives for proviſions, as by preſents to conciliate 
their friendſhip and eſteem. The direction of the voyage was committed 
to Captain Cook. His inſtructions were, to proceed from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Southward, and endeavour to fall in with Cape Cir. 01 
cumcifion, which was ſaid by Monſieur Bouvet to lie in the latitude of Re 
54 South, and about 11? 20 Eaſt longitude from Greenwich; to ex- 


WS 


amine whether it was part of a continent or of an iſland; if the former, to W 
explore as great an extent of it as he could, and to make ſuch obſervations mo 
as might be uſeful to navigation or commerce, or tend to the promotion FR 
of natural knowledge; if the latter, after making the neceflary ſurvey of a0 
the iſland, to ſtand on to the Southward as long as he judged there was a 35 
likelihood of falling-in with the continent, which he was allo to do in cafe with 
of not finding the faid Cape; and then to proceed to the Eaſtward in fur. Faſt 
ther ſearch of a continent, as well as to diſcover ſuch iſlands as might be MI he + 
fituated in that unexplored. part of the Southern Hemiſphere, keeping in C: 
high latitudes, and proſecuting his diſcoveries as near the Pole as poſlible, a to, 
till he had circumnavigated the globe. | Far 
On the 13th of July 1772, the two ſhips failed. from Plymouth, ad 1s 


arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the goth of October. On the 22 to th 
of November they left the Cape, and being driven to the Eaſtward of Wi 147 
their intended courſe, they fell in with the latitude aſſigned to Cape Ci. 4 
cumciſion 10? of longitude too far to the Eaſt. Here they were ſtoppel 
by a field of ice, which at firſt gave hopes of land, in order to come at 
which, they ſteered along the edge of the ice to 31“ Eaſt, and getting to 
the Southward of it, back to the meridian of Cape Circumciaon, in the 
latitude of 592? E. a circuit which ſufficiently ſhewed that no land of am 
extent was to be found under that meridian, between the. parallels of 5 
and 592. They therefore fleered to the E. S. E. and entered the Antarctic circle 
in longitude 40? Eaſt, when they were ſtopped by tieids of clote-packed ict, 
that extended from Eaſt to W. S. W. without the leaſt appearance of anj 
opening. They then ſtood to the North-Eaſt, and were ſeparated in 
thick fog, on the 7th of February 1773, in latitude 50? S., longitude; 
E. Captain Cook again inclined his courſe to the Sauthward, ranged along ti 
arallel of 60?, from 9go® to 150 Eaſt, and arrived at New Zeland on ti 
26th of March, after having 5 at fea 117 days, in which time he ta 
ſailed 3660 leagues, without once.ſeeing land. Captain Furneaux kept be 
 twa-'n the Jatitudes of 52 and 53? S. and, being in want of water, bo 
away for Van Diemen's land, which he reached on the gth of Marci 
coaſted along the Eaſtern ſhore from its Southern extremity Noribwa 
15 leagues ; and repaired to Queen Charlotte's Sound on the 7th 
May, where ne was joined by Captain Cook on the 18th. Leaving Nc 
Zealand on the 5th of june, they traveried between the parallels of 4 
and 4% to longitude 1349 W. then to the North, between the tract iro 
Cape Horn in 1769, and the return to the South in the fame year, as lon 
the latitude of 19 8. and arrived at Otaheite on the 15th of Augult, ba 
ing paſſed, in their return to the Weſtward, ſeveral low iſlands, ſuppotes 
be thoſe diſcovered by Pougainville. In all this run, they found no Ind 
cation of a Southern continent, but, on the contrary, had great reaſon 
| believe that no continent exiſts between the meridians of America and 
_ Zealand, unleis in a very high latitude In September they viſited Huzheil 
and Ulietea, and having tab en on board Omai and Oedidee, two of the nit 
| | i 
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e vitha large ſupply of refreſhments, on the 15th they ſteered Weſt to the 
ey Friendly Iilands, diſcovered Hervey's Iſland, viſited Middleburgh and Am- 


as ſerdam, and ſtood thence to the South for New Zealand. On the 25th of 


te October the two ſhips were ſeparated off Cape Palliſer, in a furious ſtorm, 
ed and did not meet again. W 6 nas 

of Captain Furneaux, being blown off the coaſt, did not reach Queen 
ir- Charlottes Sound, the place of rendezvous, till after the departure of the 
of Reſolution. Here ten of his men, being ſent to gather greens, were killed 
ex- and eaten by the natives, a melancholy proof that canmiba's really exiſt. 


to Of this humiliating truth, both this and the preceding voyage afforded the 


ons moſt convincing evidence. Leaving New Zeland on the 23d of Dec. he 
tion directed his courſe to the S. S. E. till he came to longitude 160% W. thence 
y of along the parallel of 609 to 150 of Welt longitude, and then hauled to 


as a the Northward, to the latitude of 54 8. in order, if poffible, to fall in 
cale with Cape Circumcifion. In this latitude, he advanced to longitude 130 | 


fur- Eaſt, and, ſeeing no fign of land, bore away for the Cape of Good Hope, where 
t be he arrived on the 19th of March 1774, and returned to England in july. 


ig in Captain Cook entered the Sound on the 3d of Nov. and having ſaid in 


ible, a ſtock of wood and water, and made the neceflary repairs in the hull and 

rigging of his ſhip, ſteered again to the South, on the '26th of November. 
and He approached the Antarctie circle in longitude 160% W. then ſtretched 
: 221 Wi to the Eaſt on account of the ice, entered it a ſecond time in longitude 


inc at i cirole a third time in longitude 110 W. and penetrated as high as I «.tude 
ing og 51* 10'S, where he was ſtopped by firm fields and vaſt mountains of im- 
in te penetrable ice, on the oth of January 1774. Although now well ſatisfied 
ot amg that no continent was to be found in this ocean, but what muſt be fo 


far to the South as to be wholly inacceſſible, on account of the ice, he 
refolved, with a landable perſeverance, not to diſcontinue” the voyage, 
| but to ſearch for new iſlands in places wholly unexamined, and to aſcertain 
of ang the fituation and extent of former diſcoveries. With this view he traverſed 


land faid to have been diſcovered by Juan Furnandez, in latitude 382; and 


long thence North Weſt to Davis's Land or Eaſter Iſland, where he anchored 
1 01 1 on the 13th of March 1774. On the 16th he ſteered N. N. W. till he 
ne he came into the latitude of 9 24%; and thence Weſt to the Marqueſas, 
kept be among which he arrived on the 7th of April, and paſſing ſeveral ſmall 
er, bol ilands, in particular four, which are called Palliſer's iflands; touched at 
March Otaheite on the 21ſt. Here, at Huaheine, and Uhetea, he laid in a plen- 


örthwaßguful ſtock of refreſhments, as before, and left his faithful attendant 


Oedidee, who choſe rather to remain in his native country, than to leave 


ing Net again without hope of return. From the Society to the Friendly Iſles, 
1s of 4 he kept to the North of his tract the year before, diſcovered Palmerſtone's 
ract Hand, Savage Iſland, and anchored at Anamocka on the 25th. of June. 
as 10 ro the Weſt of Anamocka he diſcovered Turtle Iſland, and on the 15th'of 
gult, uly came to the New Hebrides, among which he was employed: till-the - 
,ppoie Whit of September, The Northern iflands of this Archipelago were ſuppoſed 

a no "By Quiros to be part of a Southern Continent, under the name of '1 terra 

t realo0 HAuſtralia del Eſpiritu Santo. They were next viſited by Bougainville in 

a and 708, who diſcovered only that the land conſiſted of iſlands, which he 
Hu" led the Great Cyclades, Captain Cook made the circuit of the whole; 


103 | aſcertamed 


wy 
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14 W. ranged along a degree and a half within it to longitude 134% w. 
made a large ſweep to the North between the meridians 140? and 1169 
W. as low as latitude 49 S. and back to latitude 63?, entered the polar 


to the North between the meridians of 93“ and 1009 W in ſearch of the 
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aſcertained the ſituation and extent of each; and the fancied continent of 


Quiros proved to be only the largeſt of the group, Steering to the S. W. 
he diſcovered New Caledonia on the 4th, coaſted it along from North to 
South, and found it to terminate both ways in reefs and {mall iſlands, In 


- paſſing thence to New Zealand, he diſcovered Norfolk Iſland. From 


lew Zealand he kept nearly the ſame courſe as Captain Furneaux 
had done, till he came to the latitude of 559 8. longitude 139% W. 
where delpairing to find any more land in this ocean, he ſteered for the 
Weſt entrance o the Straits of Magalhaens, and made an accurate ſurvey 
of the South fide of Terra del Fuego, round Cape Horn, through Strait 
Le Maire, and round Staten Land. On the zd of January 1775, he pro- 
ceeded to explore the South Atlantic Ocean. Crofling 1t between the 


latitudęes of 54 and 589, he fell-in with the large dreary ifland of South 


Georgia, ſuppoſed to be that ſeen by La Roche in 1675; and afterwards 
various Capes and elevated ſnow-clad coaſts, the moſt Southern part of 
which he called the Southern Thule, as being the neareſt known land to 
that pole. He paſſed alſo Sandwich Land, and ſeveral other jflands, all 
- Coyered with eternal ſnow ; ſearched again for Cape Circumciſion; and ſteered 
for the Cape of Good Hope: having,“ to uſe his own words, made 
tha circuit of the Southern ocean in a high latiude, and traverſed it in ſuch 
a manner as to leave not the leaſt room tor the poflibility of a continent“. 
By twice viſiting the tropical ſea, he bad not only ſettled the ſituation of 
ſome old diſcoveries, but made there many new ones, and left very little 
more to be done in that part.” He arrived in England on the 3oth of 
July, after an abſence of three years and eighteen months, in all which 
tune, and in all the variety of climates to which he was expoled, he loſt 
only four men, and of theſe only one by fickneſs, out of a company of 
112, a circumſtance that will be remarkable in the opinion of every be- 
nevolent perſon, when the diſputes about a Southern continent ſhall have 
ceaſed to engage the attention and divide the opinions of philoſophers. 
The Southern hemiſphere having thus been repeatedly viſited, and its 
utmoſt acceſſible limits ſurveyed, it remained to clear up the uncertunty, 
and of courſe the great diverſity of opinion that ſubſiſted concerning the 
navigable extremities of the Northern; pazticularly with regard to the ex- 
iſtence of a Northern paſſage between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
either by ſailing Eaſtward round Aſia, or Weſtward round North America, 
It was obvious, that, if ſuch a paſſage could be effected, voyages to Japan 
and China, and indeed to the Eaſt Indies in general, would be much 
ſhortened, and conſequently become more profitable than by the tedious 
circuit of the Cape of Good Hope. The various expeditions that had 
been undertaken to find this paſſage, fince the original attempt by Cabot in 
1497, cannot be ſaid to have proved abortive, ſince every ſucceeding voyage 
was productive of ſome new diſcovery. But though further knowledge ofthe 
Northern extent of America was obtained in the courſe of thele voyages, 
by the diſcovery of Hudſon's and Baffin's Bays, the wiſhed-tor paſſage on 
that ſide, into the Pacific Ocean, was {till unattained ; and the diſcovery, 
if not abſolutely deſpajred of. having been ſo often miſſed, ceaſed for many 
ears to be ſought for. In 1741, Mr. Dabbs; a ſtrenuous advocate for the 
probability af a North-Weſt paſſage thraugh Hudſon's Bay, once more fe- 


During this circumnavigation of the globe, he had ſailed no leſs than twenty thouſand 
leagues, an extent of voyage nearly equal to three times the equatorial circumference ® 
the earth; and in all this run kad ſprung neither maſt nor yard, nor ſo much as broken 
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called the attention of this country to that undertaking, but it was recalled 
in vain; for the voyages of Middleton, Smith, and Moore, left the ac- 
compliſhment of this favourite object at as great a diſtance as ever. While 
ſo much had been done under the auſpices of his preſent Majeſty, towards 

exploring the remoteſt corners of the Southern Hemiſphere, 1t was im- 

poſſible that the Northern paſſage ſhould not be attempted. Accordingly, 

while Captain Cook was proſecuting his voyage toward the South Pole in 

1773, Lord Mulgrave failed with two ſhips to determine how far navigation 
was practicable toward the North Pole; and though he met with the ſame 
inſuperable bar to his progreſs, which former e v1igators had experienced, 

the hopes of opening a communication between the Pacific and Atlantic 

Oceans by a Northerly courſe were not abandoned ; but a yoyage for that 
purpoſe was ordered to be undertaken. | | 

The operations propoſed were ſo new, ſo extenſive, and ſo various, 
that the ſkill and experience of Captain Cook were thought requiſite to 
conduct them, Every former navigator round the Globe had made his 
paſlage to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. The arduous taſk was now 
affigned to Cook, of attempting it by reaching the high Northern latitudes 
between Afia and America. The uſual plan of diicovery was now re- 
rerſed; and, inſtead of a paſſage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, one from 
the latter to the former was to be tried; for it was wiſely forſeen, that 
whatever openings or inlets there might be on the Eaſt fide of America, 
lying in a direction that could give any hopes of a paſſage, the ulti- 
mate ſucceſs of it would ſtill depend on there being an open ſea between 
the Weſt fide of that continent and the extremities of Aſia. Captain Cock, 
therefore, was ordered to proceed into the Pacific Ocean, through the 
chain of his new iſlands in the Southern tropic, and, having croſſed the 
equator into its Northern parts, to hold ſuch a courſe as might probably 
alcertain many intereſting points in geography, and produce intermediate 
diſcoreries in his progreſs Northward to the principal ſcene of his opera- 
tions. END 5 | 

By his inſtructions from the Lords of the Admiralty, he was directed 
not to begin his ſearch till he ſhould arrive in the latitude of 662; and, that 
nothing might be omitted that could facilitate the ſucceſs of the expedi- 
tion, in the ee of the ſummer of 1776, Lieutenant Pickerſgill, con 
mander of his Majeſty's Brig the Lion, was ordered to explore the coaſts 
of Baffin's Bay, and to make ſuch ſurveys and draughts as might be ufeful 
to geography and navigation. This was done with-a view to obtain ſuch 
ntormation as might be of ſervice in planning a! ſecond voyage into that 
Bay, which was committed to the care of Captain Young the enſuing ſum- 
mer. He was directed to examine the Weſtern parts of it, to endeavour 
to find a paſſage on that fide from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and 
to attempt ſuch paſſage if he ſhould find it, Neither Pickerigill nor 
Loung ettected any thing. 

The reaſons which weighed with thoſe who planned theſe voyages, and 
framed Captain Cook's inſtructions, to carry their views ſo far Northward, 
% the proper ſituation, where the paſſage, if it exiſted at all, was likely to 
de attempted with ſucceſs, appear to have been founded on an accurateknow- 
wedge of what had been already done, and of what ſtill remained to do; and 
lis knowledge pointed out the inutility of beginning the jcarch till his 
arrival in the latitude of 65% 

Middleton, who commanded the expedition into Hudſon's Pay in 1747, 
proceeded farther North than any of his predeceſſors in that navigation. 
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Between the latitude of 652 and 66 he found a confiderable inlet running 
- Weſtward, into which he- entered with his ſhips ; and, after repeated trials 
of the tides, and endeavours to ducover the nature and courſe af the opens 
ing for three weeks ſucceſſively, he found the ood to come conſtantly from 
the Eaſtward, and that it was a large river into which he had got. He 
gave i the name of Wager River. Mddleton's report, Wen it met with 
oppo tion from the teitimony of ſome of his own officers, was fully confirined 
by tue voyage of the Dobbs and California in 1740. Wager River was 
found to be nothing more than a freſh-water river, and its utmoſt Weſtern 
navigable boundaries were « {certained by accurate exa naination. Rankin's 
Inlet was alio found to be a cloſe bay. Excepting therefore Repulſe Bay, 
into which the committee who directed this voyage, admitting the im- 
practicability of cttecting a paſſage through it, had refuſed their ſhips leave 
to enter, there remained no part of Hudſons Bay to be ſearched but 
Cheierfietd's Inlet“, and a ſmall; tract of coaſt between the latitude 
of 20 and what is called the South Point of Main, which had been left 
unexplored by the Dobbs and California, PD! | 
In 1761, Captain Chriſtopher, in the {loop Churchill, by order of the 
Hu'jon's Bay Company, ſailed up Cheſterfield's Inlet till the water turned 
brackiſh, which indicated that he was not in a ſtrait, but in a river ; and 
in the enſaing ſummer the examination was completed. The Inlet was 
found to end in a ſreſni-water lake, at the diſtance of about one hundred 
and ſeventy miles from the ſea. This lake was found alſo to be about 
twenty - one leagues long, and from five to ten broad; and to be completely 
cloſed up on every fide, except to the Weſt, where there was a little rivu- 
let, which ſoon terminated in three falls, one above another, and not water 
enough for a 1mall boat to go over them. "EPL 
The other parts of the coaſt, from latitude 622 to the South Point of 
Main, have of late 1 been thoroughly explored. It is here that Piſiol- 
Bay is ſituated, and this has been allo examined by Captain Chriſtopher, 
who {ſailed round the bottom of it, in an open boat, and, initead of a patlage 
2 the Weitern-ica,” found that it does not run above three or four whes 
in and. 1 1 | ö 
HhBeſides theſe voyages by ſea, which fatisfy us that we muſt not look for 
a pallage to the South of 672 of latitude, ve are indebted to the Hudſon's 
Bay Company, for a journey by land, which throws much additional light 
on this matter, by affording what may be called ocular demonſtration, how 
much farther North ſhips muſt hold their courle, at leaſt in jome part of their 
voyage, before they can pals from one iide of America to the other, The 
- — _ Neoxrthern indians, who came down to the Company's farts for trade, had 
| brought to the knawledge of our people the exiſtence of a river called the 
Coppermine Kiver. The Company, being deſirous of examining the matter 
with precilion, ordered the Governor of Prince of Wales's Fort to ſend 
a proper perſon to travel by land under the eſcort of ſome truſty Northern 
\ Indians, with arders to proceed to this famous river, to take an accurate 
ſurvey of its courſe, and to trace it to the ſea, .. Accordingly Mr. 
Hearne, the gentleman appointed for this ſervice, ſet out from Fort Prince 
of Wales, on Churchill River, in lat, 58? 5& on the 7th of December 
1770. His general courſe was to the North-Weſt, On the 13th of July 
1771, he reached the Copper-mine River, and was not a little {urprized ta 
fad it differ ſo much from the deſcription given of it by the natives at the 


| 7 Formerly called Bonden Joler, 
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near thirteen hundred miles before he reached the ſea. 
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navigable for an Indian canoe, three falls being in ſight at one view, and 


the channel choaked up with ſhoals and ſtony ridges. Here Mr. Hearne, 


began his ſurvey of it. which he continued till he arrived at its mouth, 
and found it altogether unfit for navigation, being full of ſhoals, and 
empty ing itielf over a dry flat of the ſhore where the tide ſeemed io flou 
about twelve or fourteen feet, and to reach only a little way within the 
entrance of the river. The ſea, as far as could be ſeen by the 


aſiſtance of a pockei-teleſcope, was full of iflands and ſhoals, and the ice 


was not yet broken up, only thawed about three quaters of a mile from 
the ore. | | irs 1 

From the map which Mr Hearne# conſtructed of this fingular journey, 
it appears that the mouth of the Copper- mine River lies in the the lat. of 
129 North; and above 250 Welt longitude. from Fort Prince of Wales in 
Churchill River. Hence we ſee that the continent of North America ſtretches 
from Hudſon's Bay ſo far to the North Weſt, that Mr. Hearne had travelled 
His moſt Weſtern 
diſtance from the coaſt of Hudſon's Bay was near fix hundred miles; and 
from many circumſtances mentioned in his journal, it is certain that his 


Indian guides were well apprized of a vaſt tract of continent ſtretching 


farther on in that direction 1 e ee 
Theſe diſcoveries were well known to the Lords of the Admiralty when 
Captain Cooks voyage was undertaken, and of courſe regulated the inſtrue- 
tions which were given to him. They were, indeed, conſidered as indiſ- 
utable proofs that no paſſage exiſted ſo far to the South as any part of 
Hucion's Bay; and that, if a paſſage could be effected at al, part of it 
at leaſt mutt be traverſed by the ſhips, as far to the Northward as the lati- 
tude of 722 where Mr. Hearng arrived at the fea, In ſupport of this article 
of the inſtructions, it may allo be added, that Beering's Afiatic diſcoveries 
in 1728, having traced that continent to lat. 67 Captain Cook's ap- 
proach toward that latitude was to be wiſhed for, that he might be enabled 
to bring back more authentic information about the relative fituation and 
vicmity of the two continents, which it was neceſſary to know before the 
1 of failing between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, in any 
Northern direction, could be aſcertained. As to the pretended diſcoveries 
of Admiral de Fonte, to which Captain Cook never gave any credjt, they 
have been amply refuted by the lait Spaniſh voyage, performed under the 
command of Don Franciſco Antonio Maurelle in 1775. The journal of this 
voyage is particularly yaluable in this reſpect, that ſome parts of the coalt, 
which Captain Cook, in his progreſs ta the Northward, was prevented 
by unfayourable winds from approaching, were examined by the Spaniſh 
ſhips which preceded him, The following extract will leave no pretence 
for conſidering it as an imperfection in the voyage, that he had not an op- 
portunity of examining the coaſt of America in the latitude aſſigned to the 
above diſcoveries. We now attempted to find out the ſtraits of Admiral 
Fonte, though as yet we had not diſcovered the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 
through which he is ſaid to have failed. With this intent, we ſearched 
every bay and receſs of the coaſt, and failed round every headland, lying-to 
in the night, that we might not loſe ſight of this entrance. After theſe 
pains taken, and being favoured by a North-Weſt wind, it may be pro- 


* Mr, Hearne arrived at Fort Prince of Wales on the oth of Tune 1772, having ſpe 
FAT a year and ſeyen months in his journey, 30th of 774, naving ipect 


nounced 
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fort. Inſtead of being navigable for a ſhip, it is, at this part, ſcarcely 
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riounced that no ſuch ftraits are to be found.” From this general ſketch 
of whey _ aimed at, it will be eaſy to perceive how much has been ac- 
On the 12th of July 1776, Captain Cook failed from Plymouth in the 
Reſolution, and, , Bon noe at Teneriffe, arrived at the Cape of Good 


— 2 on the r8th of October, where he was joined by Captain Clerke in the Pac 
Niſcovery on the roth of November. With the benevolent view of convey- go 
mg ſome permanent benefit to the inhabitants of Otaheite, and of the other \ 


iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, they had on board a bull, two cows with their cov 
calves, ſome ſheep, and a ſufficient quantity of ſuch garden ſeeds as could all & 


not. fail to be a valuable preſent to our newly-diſcovered iflands, by adding nen 
freſh ſupplies of food to their own vegetable productions. Many other forn 
articles, calculated to improve the condition of our friends in the other WI coni 
hemiſphere, were ordered by the Admiralty, and both ſhips were provided nate 
with a proper affortment of iron tools and trinkets, as the means of trafic deen 
and friendly intercourſe with the inhabitants of ſuch new countries as they lis e 
might happen to diſcover. | a Be coun 
On the 1ſt of Dec. they departed from the Cape; paſſed Prince Ed- OUS f 
ward's Iflands, and four others diſcovered by Marion and Crozet in 1772; the e 
viſited Kerquelen's land; touched at the Southern extremety of New Hol- On 


land, or Van Diemen's land; and arrived at New Zeland on the 12th of WM Onh) 
February 1777. Their firſt diſcovery was the Iſland of Mangeea, in lati- 
tude 22 S., longitude 1589 W.; and their next Wateeoo, two degrees 
| Farther North. Here they found three natives of the Society Iflands, 
| who, in attempting to paſs from Otaheite to Ulietea, had been driven 
thither in om of their canoes, over two hundred leagues of an unknown 
ocean; a circumſtance which points out very ſtrongly the manner in 
which the detached parts of the earth, and deni the iflands in the 
South ſea, may have been firſt peopled. Having made the circuit of the 
Friendly and Society Iſſes, ſupplied them with ſeveral New plants and 


that h 


animals, and ſettled Omai in his native country, they ſtzered to the North I Hands 
on the 8th of Dec. in proſecution of the principal object of their inſtruc- WM Med tl 
tions. 'Crofling the line, they diſcovered Chriſtmas [fland, in longitude WW *pted 
137 30, and juſt within the tropic, the noble group of the Sandwich kara 
ec 


- Hlands, on the 18th of January 1778. On the 7th of March they made WW © 
the coaſt of America in latitude 449 33 N. This coaſt they explored, in lis proc 
fearch of a paſſage into the Atlantic, to Cape Prince of Wales, the moit Nad a ce 
Weſterly pomt of the cantinent ; paſſed over to the Afiatic ſhore ; back Captain 
again acroſs Beering's Strait, to the American fide; and advanced within rice ci 
the Arctic circle, to the latitude of 702 44', where the ice was found im. limits of 
netrable, as compact as a wall, extending from Weſt by South to Eaſt polar co 

y North, as far as the eye could reach. This huge maſs was pure and Wage, 
tranſparent, except the upper ſurface, which was | Sear porous. It I. Captai 


- bore every appearance of being all formed at ſea, no productions of the IA repai 


land being incorporated with it; and, although the whole field was ev lteir dec 
_ dently moveable, unfixed to any land, it bafflled all their attempts to get Avatika ] 
round it. They courſed along the edge of this ice Weſtward, to Cape continued 
North; thence to the Southward, along the North Eaſtern extremity of 
Aſia, as far as the Tſchukotſkoi Noſs ; paſſed over to the American coaſt, 
to clear up ſome doubts concerning Stzhlin's poſition of the Iſland of 
Alaſchka; and returned to the Sandwich Iflands on the 26th of Nor. 
In this Extenſive ſurvey, they. diſcovered and examined various ag and 


els, 


* 


* 


— 


h inlets, and many iſlands * ; aſcertained the poſition of the Weſtern coaſt of 
America, with very inconſiderable interruptions from 44 to beyond 70 
of North latitude; confirmed Beering's diſcoveries of the North - Eaſtern ex- 
tremity of Aſia; corrected the errors of Stzhlin's map of the New Northern 
* Archipelaga; and demonſtrated the impoſſibility of a paſſage from the 
de Pacific into the Atlantic Ocean, unleſs far within the polar circle, in re- 
gjons acceſſible to navigation perhaps not once in many centuries. 


5 We have now traced Captain Cook thro' three ſucceſſive voyages of diſ- 
ir covery, on the moſt extenſive plan known in the annals of navigation; in 
d all the operations of which, we know not whether more to admire his emi- 


A nent ability and profeſſional ſkill, or the fingular good fortune that uni- 
> formly attended him. Of the former, perhaps, the latter was the natural 


' conſequence. One more diſcovery remains to be recorded, which termi- 


deemed happy and glorious, who, having ended his labours, and founded 
his city, meets death at laſt in the arms of victory; why ſhould his be ac- 
counted unfortunate, who, having compleated the ſurvey of the terraque- 
ous globe, which he ſeemed born to accompliſh, was cut off rather from 
the enjoyment than the acquiſition of glory! | £441 

On his return from the North to the Sandwich Iſlands, he diſcovered 
Owhyhee,. at which he landed on the 147th of January 1779, and con- 
tinued in the utmoſt harmony with the inhabitants till the 4th of Febru- 
ary, when he left the Iſland; but the ſhips having received ſome damage 
in a ſtorm, returned again on the 11th. By this ſecond viſit, the hoſpi- 
tality of the natives was evidently abated, and their natural propenſity to 
thieving ſeemed now under no reſtraint. A boat belonging to one of the 
ups was ſtolen from her graplings in the night, to recover which, Cap- 
tain Cook propoſed to get the King, or ſome of the chiefs, into his power, 


that had been often practiſed, and always with ſucceſs, at the other 
lands in this ocean. With this view he went aſhore on the 14th, and in- 
ited the King with his two ſons to accompany him on board. They ac» 
epted the invitation with the greateſt readineſs ; but, on approaching the 
water ide, they were ſtoppped by the mother of the two boys, and ſome 
f the chiefs, who ah. the King to fit down among them, and oppoſed 
is proceeding further, firſt by entreaties and then by violence. From this, 
ad a concurrence of unfortunate circumſtances, a conteſt aroſe, in which 


irice circumnavigated the globe, who had explored the.utmoſt navigable. 
limits of the ocean, whoſe frame had endured the tropical heat and the 
22 cold, fell a facrifice at laſt to the momentary fury of a nameleis 
ma. « 9 e © 

Captains Clerke and Gore, on whom the command now devolved, hav- 
ng repaired the damage ſuſtained by the ſhips, and recovered the body of 
their deceaſed commander, on the 15th of March ſteered North for. 
watka Bay, At the harbour of St, Peter and St. Paul in this bay, they 


continued from the 29th of April to the 16th of June, and then proceeded 


trait, In this ſecond attempt, they traverſed the ſea between the two 
ontnents three ſeveral times; but could never penetrate higher than 
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nated his ſervices to-mankind and his life. - If the fate of the hero be * 


whom he might detain as hoſtages till reſtitution were made; a method 


Captain Cook and four of the marines were killed. Thus he who had 


p the North, along the coaſt of Kamtschatka, and through Beering's . 


* Particularly Nootka Sound, Prince William's Sound, Cook's River, Briſtol Bay, Nor- 
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70⁰ n which was five leagues ſhort of the point to which the thi 
bad — aſt ſeaſon. They _ never able to —— the — bf 
Aſia higher than the latitude of 67, nor that of America in any part, except a 
ſew leagues between the latitude of 68? and 689 20/, that were not teen laſt, 
-- year. - The currents were never found to exceed one mile an haur. The 
were alſo found to ſet different ways, yet more from the. South-Weſt than 
any other quarter; but whatever might be their direction, their effect uns ſo 
triſling, that no concluſion could be drawn from them, reſpecting he exif. 
tence of a paſſage to the Northward. The Strait between the two conti- 
nents, at their neareſt approach, in latitude 60, was aſcertained to be thirteen 
s over, bryand which the ſhores diverge to the North-Haſt by Eaft, 
and Weſt-North-Weſt ; and, in latitude 69, are about one hundred leapues 
aſunder. The ſhips having received conſiderable damage by driving againſt 
" the fragments bf looſe ice, it was determined to loſe no more time in ſearch | 
of what was now judged an unattainable object. but to fail for Awatſki Bay 
tu repair their damages, and atterwards to explore the chaſt of japan, On 
the 22d of Auguſt Captain Clerke died of a conſumption, under which he 
| had lingered during the whole voyage. On the 24th the ſhips anchored in 
the harbour of St. Peter and Sf. Paul, | IG CEE ee 
Captain Gure now ſucceeiied to the chief command, and Lieutenant King 
to the command of the Diſcovery. During their ſtay at Awatſka, which was 
prolonged till the qth of October, they prepared an accurate Geographical 
account of Kamtſchatka. The condition of the ſhips rendering it unſaſe to 
navigate the ſea between Japan and Aſia, at this advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
their next object was to ſurvey the coaſt of the Japaneſe lands, and aſter- 
wards to make the coaſt of China, as far to the Northward as poſſible, and 
run along it to Macao. In this deſign they did not ſucceed, for they were 
driven by tempeſtrous weather to the Eaſtward of the Kurile Iles, could 
keep the coaſt of Japan only for a ſhort diſtance on the ſame account, paſſed 
between Formoſa and the Philippine Iſles, and arrived at Macao on the 2d 
of December. From Macao they proceeded to Pulo Condore, and thence 
through the Straits of Banca and Sunda to the Cape of Good'Hope, where 
they anchored on the 13th of April 1780. On the 4th of October they ar- 
rived at the Nore, after an abſence of four years two months and twenty- 
ts days. Ih the courſe of fo long a voyage, the Reſolution loſt only five 


relati, 
tures, 
lous t 


men by ficknels, three of whom were in a precarious ſtate of health at their 
departure from England, and the Diſcovery did not loſe a man. Of their 


tional 


antiſcorbutic remedics they had no opportunity to try the effects, no ſymptom to-the 
of ſcurvy having once appeared in either ſhip, | Taſm: 
"This noble plan of diſcovery, by which the hydrography of the habitable land u 
globe may be ſaid to be completed, will ſhed a luſtre on the reign of his pre- to 649 
ſent Majeſty, when the wars and negociations, which uſually engroſs the at- Pacilic 
rention of Kings, will be forgotten, or remembered only as objects of cen- Juan 
ſore or regret. As it was not undertaken to ſatisfy the cravings of avarice, ligned 
or the luft of dominion, or to plant new colonies by exterminating the ori- the C 


ginal inhabitants; but for the general advancement of knowledge, and the 


mutual benefit of the diſcoverers and the diſcovered the ſucceſs has been ful 
adequate to every reaſonable expectation, The doubt and obſcurity, that in- iſland 
volved the geography of almoſt half the globe, has been gradually dif} pelled; To 
and if the fancied continents, which the trunful imaginations of ſome philo- frace ef 
ſophers had ſtored with new men, new animals,” and new productions of globe; 
every kind, have 'been ſearched for in vain, it has been determined with * 
ap; 


certainty that no ſuch continents exiſt. The Pacific Ocean within the South 
\ 6 tropie 
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tropic has been found to ſwarm with an endleſs profuſion of iſlands, ſcattered 


through the amazing ſpace of near fourſcore degrees of longitude, ſeparated 
at various diſtances, or grouped in numerous cluſters, Beſides perfecting 
former diſcoveries, which had been but barely ſeen, or imperfectly examined, 
t additions have been made to the catalogue, and ſuch ample accounts 
have been brought home concerning their inhabitants and productions, as 
may ſerve every uſeful purpoſe of inquiry, What remained to be known 
of the ſituation and extent of America has been aſcertained with accurac 
and preciſion; the immenſe expanſe of water, which bounds it to the Sout 
and to the Weſt, has been repeatedly traverſed in every direction; its utmoſt 
navigable limits towards either pdle effæctually explored, and the impractica- 
bility of a paſſage from the Pacific into the Atlantic Ocean, either by a North- 
Eaſterly or North-Weſterly courſe, fully demonſtrated ; fo that, except the 
ſea of Amur and the Japaneſe Archipelago, which Jaſt Captains Gore and 
King were prevented from examining by adverſe winds, the general ſdrrey 
of the terraqueous globe has been completed. There is, indeed, great reaſon 


to believe, that land of conſiderable extent exiſts near the South Pole - and 


that it ſtretches farther to the North, oppoſite the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
than in any other direction, becauſe ice was always found farther to the 
North in theſe ſeas than any where elſe; but the very circamitance on 
which the belief of its exiſtence is founded, muſt render it for ever inacceſ- 
ſible. Beſides the formidable barrier of ice that ſurrounds it on every ide, 


thick fogs, ſnow-ſtorms, intenſe colds, and every thing that can render na- 


vigation horrible and dangerous, muſt be encountered; and where can be 
the temptation to conrend with ſuch difficulties, in exploring a country uake 
for every human purpoſe, which nature hath buried in everlaſting ſnow?” 
Of theſe great acceſſions to geography, to have aſcertained truth and te- 
moved errour, to have confuted fanciful theories, and put an end to im- 
ptacticable undertakings, will be deemed not the leaſt conſiderable advantage 
by an enlightened and enquiring age. Although the Pacific Ocean, had been 
navigated by Europeans for near two centuries and a half before the plan 
adopted by his preſent Majeſty was carried into execution, yet former voyages 
having been confined, in a great meaſure, to one particular tra*t, and the 
relations of them being blended with an endleſs variety of plauſible conjec- 
tures, obſcure traditions, or bold fictions, ſerved rather to miſlead the credu- 
lous than to inform the judicious, to gratify idle curioſity than to ſatisfy ra- 


tional enquiry. $0 little indeed was it known how far that ocean extended 


to the Weſt, or what lands bounded it on that fide, that from the time of 
Taſman, it had been a favourite opinion among peogruaphers, that New Zea- 
land was part of a Southern continent, running North and South, from 33 
to 64 of South latitude, and its Northern coaſt flr-tching acroſs che South 
Pacific to an immenſediſtance, where its Eaſtern extremi:y had been ſeen by 
Juan Fernandez half a century before. No ſooner had New Zealand re- 
ſigned its pretenſions to the accurate inveſtigation of Captain Cook, than 
the Cape Circumciſion of Monſ. Bouvet advanced as bold a claim. The ſitu- 
ation aſſigned to Cape Circumciſion has been examined with ſuſfivient care, 
to ſhew that if what Bouvet ſaw was really land, it can be no more than an 
iland of very ſmall extent. | 


To the philotopher it has ever been an intereſting object of inquiry, to 


trace the migrations of the various families or tribes that have peopled the 
globe; and in no reſpect have our late voyages been more fertile, ia curious 
diſcoveries, It was known in general, that the Aſiatie nation, called 
Maliyans, in former times, had much the greateſt trade in the Iudies; and 

| * #1 | 1 not 
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| Hot only extended their commerce to all the coaſts of Aſia, but even ventured 


al 
over to the African ſhore, particularly to the iſland of Madagaſcar; but that "” 
from Madagaſcar to the Marqueſas and Eaſter Iſland, that is, from the m 


Eaſt ſide of Africa, till we approach towards the Weſt fide. of America, a 1 
-Ipace including above half the circumference of the globe, the ſame ha 
tribe or nation ſhould have made their ſettlements, and founded colo- 80 

nies throughout almoſt every intermediate ſtage of this immenſe tract, in In 

iflands at amazing diſtances from the mother continent, and ignorant * 

: of each other's exiſtence, might well be conſidered rather as a bold 12 


conjecture than an hiſtorical fact, till Captain Cook's two firſt voyages his 
eſtabliſhed it on the moſt ſatisfaftory of all proofs, the ſimilarity of 


cuſtoms and inſtitutions, and the affinity of language. Vocabularies, exhi- acc 
biting this affinity, have been drawn up and compared with great care; 2 


and more convincing ſtill, Tupia, Oedidee, and Omai, were readily under- 
ſtood at all the iſlands to which they accompanied their Engliſh friends. 
If additional proof were wanting, it might be had from the information 
obtained concerning another race ot emigrants, whoſe lot has fallen in leſs 
- hoſpitable climes. It had been diſcovered about twenty years ago, that the 
Eſquimaux, who are ſcattered over the dreary coaſts of Labradore and Hud- 
ſon's Bay, agree with the Greenlanders in every circumſtance of cuſtoms, 
manners, and language, which demonltrates an original identity of nation. 
Mr. Hearne, in 1771, traced this forlorn race farther back towards that 
part of the globe whence they had originally coaſted along in their ſkin 
boats, having met with ſome of them at the mouth of the Copper-mine River, 
In latitude 72, and above 25 of Weſt longitude. From Captain Cook's 
laſt * it appears, that they are of the ſame tribe with the inhabitants 
- of the illands and coaſts on the Weſt: ſide of North America, oppoſite to 
Kamtſchatka. They were found at Norton Sound, at Oonolaſhka, and at 
Prince William's Sound, near 1500 leagues diſtant from their ſtations in 
Greenland and on the Labradore coaſt, In this caſe alſo, the preſumption 
| ankeg from other circumſtances was confirmed by the radical affinity of 
language. | | 
; In = hiſtory of theſe voyages, the philoſopher will alſo find an ample 
ſtock of authentic materials for the hiſtory of mankind in an uncultivated 
ftate. Among nations, however ſavage, if it appear from hiſtory or obſervation, 
85 that they have blended foreign manners, opinions, and languages, with their 
| - own, no juſt picture of man in his natural untutored ſtate ought to be expected. 
The inhabitants of the New-diſcovered Iſlands in the South Pacific Ocean, 
may be conſidered as tree from this objection, Secluded from alt intercourſe 
wich che reſt of mankind ſubſequent to their original ſettlement, left intirely to 
their own powers for every art of life, and to their own remote traditions for 
every political or religious inſtitution, from them a careful obſerver may 
form a judgement, how far human nature will be apt to degenerate, and in 
what reſpects it can ever excell. He will contraſt the brutal ferocity of 
feeaaſting on the body of a vanquiſhed enemy with their tenderneſs for theit 
offspring, and their vebement and frantic lamentations for the dead; the 
' "horrid ſuperſtition of offering human facrifices, . with the aſtoniſhing degree 
_ of. refinement to which they have attained in their favourite amulements, 
the plaintive ſongs of their women, their dramatic entertainments, their 
dances, and their games ; their total ignorance of the firſt dawnings of 
of ſcience, with their ſurpriſing dexterity in whatever contributes to the preſer- 
N vation or enjoyment of mere animal life. He will ſee, that, under the in- 
| flvence of the kercer paſſions, they are nearly on a level with the brut iy 
Creation; and that in other reſpects, like children of a larger growth, toe) 
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reflect on the paſt, or to anticipate the future. Vet in this infancy of the 
mental powers, he will remark how national characters are originally im- 
preſſed by climate or ſituation. He will find the New Zealander robuſt, 


hardy, provident, ſuſpicious, vigilant, and revengetul; the inhabitant of the 
ſe lacable, delight- 


Society Iſlands, voluptuous, thoughtleſs, indolent, open, 
ivg rather in the pomp and oſtentation, than in the ſerious exerci 
arms. 


e of 


Even the divine, in maintaining the ſacred truths of revelation, will find 
his opponent deprived of a favourite and plauſible objection ; The proximity 


of the Aſiatic and American continents, being now aſcertained, the Moſaic 
accourt of the peopling of the earth will be no longer ridiculed as abſurd 
and incredible. e 5 

By ſome, perhaps, theſe advantages may be thought the leſs important, 
that they are rather of a ſpeculative than of a practical nature: calculated 


rather to amuſe the ſtudious than to proſit the buſy. It is therefore fortunate _ 


that other purpoſes have been attained, of ſach obvious and general utility, 
that to be fully underſtood, they need only to be mentioned. Our late 
voyages, by extending our knowledge of the habitable globe, have facilitated 
old and opened new tracts of commerce; they have been the means of 


improving the {kill of the navigator, and the ſcience of the aſtronomer ; they 


have procured us valuable acceſſions in the ſeveral departments of natural 


| hiſtory; and they have furniſhed ſuch ſucceſsful experiments for preferving 


the health and lives of ſeamev, that the longeſt voyages may now be con- 


fidently undertaken, without any greater riſk of lite from ſickneſs than is 


experienced in the ordinary occupations of men. 


While the diſcoverers have been thus benefited, the diſcovered it is to be 


hoped have reaped ſome improvement. Comparing ourſelves with former diſ- 


coverers, it will be ſome comfort to reflect, that they have not been reduced 


to a worſe ſituation than that in which they were found, Our repeated viſits to 
the Society and Friendly Iflands, and our long continued intercourſe with the 
natives, muſt have darted ſome rays of light on their infant minds. The un- 
common objects that have been thus made familiar to their obſervation will na- 
turally tend to enlarge their ſtock of ideas, and to furniſh new materials for the ex- 
erciſe of their reaſon, Great Britain itſelf, when firſt viſited by the Phcenicians, 
was inhabited by painted ſavages, not bleſſed with higher attainments than 
the preſent natives of New Zeland, certainly leſs civilized than thoſe of Ota- 
heite or Tongataboo. Except the uſe of iron tools, with which they were not 
entirely unacquainted before, we have taught them no artificial wants; which 
ve have not left them the means of ſupplying ; and if no other advantage 
ſhould be gained, the introduction of aſeful animals and vegetables, by en- 
larging their ſlock of ſubſiſtence, will have added to their immediate com- 
torts and enjoy ments. One evil, indeed, of ſufficient magnitude, in the 
Judgement of a celebrated hiſtorian, to counterbalance all the advantages 
that Europeans have derived from the dilcovery of America, the utmoſt vigi- 
lance of our commanders could not prevent from being communicated to the 
inhabitants of the tropical iſlands. Happily, however, either the mild in- 
lvence of climate, or the cooling effect of a vegetable diet, a remedy to which 
a certain degree of venereal infection is known to yield even among us, 
&empers the virulence of this loathſome contagion, | 
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are occupied ſolely by the ſenfations of the preſent moment, unaecuſtomed to 
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ess NEW DISCOVERIES. 


& 


ISLANDS IN THE SOUTHERN 
ow nn”, HEMISPHERE. 


T7TNDER this head, we ſhall give ſome account of thoſe that have been 
VU) lately viſited and examined, as well as of thoſe that have been recently 

diſcovered... 8 | | | g | 

In certain particulars, the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean agree. They are uni- 
formly ſurrounded by a reef of rocks, which ſhoots up abruptly from a great 
depth, and over which the vait billows of this immenſe ocean break with pro- 
digious fury. Hence it is always dangerous to approach them, except where 
the reef preſents an opening. Within the reef there is generally ſmoth water 
and ſafe anchorage. Of land animals the number is but ſmall. Hogs and 
dogs are almoſt the only quadrupeds, and theſe it is probable are not indige- 
nous. The vegetable kingdom is more plentifully ſtored, and every coaſt 
abounds with great variety of excellent fiſh, particular!y ſhell fiſh of an extra- 
ordinary ſize. They are peopled by one common race, that poſſeiles with. 
out any intermixture all the known lands, between the latitudes of New 
Zealand on the South, and the Sandwich iſlands on the North; and between 
te longitudes of Eaſter Iſland on the Welt, and the New Hebrides on the 
Faſt. From what continent they originally emigrated, has been already 
mentioned. They bear ſtrong marks of affinity to ſome of the Indian tribes 
that inhabit the Ladrone and Caroline Iſlands; and the ſame affinity may ſo as t 
again be traced among the Battas and Malays, - At what time their, various genera 
ſettlements were made, it is not eaſy to determine; it is probable not very produc 
lately, as they are extremely populous ; whilſt, on the other hand, the un- and for 


adulterated tate of their general language, and the ſimilarity which ſtill pre- WM habit 
vails in their cuſtoms and manners, ſeem to indicate that it cannot have been e towr 
at any very diſtant period. New Guinea, New Britain, and New Holland, tity ya 
lying nearer to the mother continent, with which alſo they are connected The 


by a chain of iſlands, at comparatively but ſhort diſtances from one ar fron 
another, have probably been much earlier peopled ; and as it is difficult to ſug- 
geſt from what other ſource they could have received inhabitants, length 
of time, and a manner of life ſo little ſuperior to that of the brute crea» 
tion, may have obliterated all traces of a common language. | 


OTAHEITE. = ol 


This iſland naturally claims our fit ſt notice, not only as having been the 
- Grſt of the Britiſh diſcoveries in the South Pacific Ocean, and the principal 
place of reſort in the ſucceſſive voyages to that quarter; but becauſe, from this 
frequency of intercourſe, its inhabitants and productions are better known 
than thoſe of the other illands, and becuſe what has been obſerved and re- 
lated of it may be applied with trifling variations to almoſt all the reſt. It 
was firit viſited by Captain Wallis in 1767, and afterwards by Captain Cook 
and other navigators, as has been already mentioned. | 


$1TUATION AND ExrENr. ] It is ſituated between 17 292 and 17 63 
South latitude; and between 1499 11” and 149? 39 Weſt longitude, It con- 


Gits of two peninſulas connected by a low neck of land, about two miles 
ID | | _ oeh 
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over, the circumference | of both being ſomewhat more than thirty 
| leagues. | 5 9 ö 


' Facz or THE CounTRy, SofL, Ax p CLiMaTE.) The whole iſland is ſur- 


rounded by a reef of coral rocks, within which the ſhore forms ſeveral excellent 


bays and harbours, where there is room and depth of water for any num- 


ber of the largeſt ſhips. The face of the country, except that part of it 


which borders upon the ſea, is very uneven; it riſes in ridges that run u 

into the middle of the iſland, and there form mountains, that may be ſee 

at the diſtance of ſixty miles. Between theſe ridges and the-ſea is a 
border of low land, extending along all the coaſt, except in a few places, 
where the ridges riſe directly from the ſea. This border is of different 
breadths, but no where more than'a mile and a half. There are ſeveral 
rivers much larger than could be expected from the extent of the iſland : 
among the rocks 1 which theſe precipitate their waters from the 
mountains, not the leaſt appearance of minerals is to be found. The 
ſtones ſhew evident tokens of having been burnt. Traces of fire are alſo 


ably be ſuppoſed, that this and the neighbouring iſlands are either ſhat- 
tered remains of a continent, which were left behind when the reſt was 
ſunk by the exploſion of a ſubterraneous fire, or have been torn from 
rocks under the bed of the ſea, by the ſame cauſe, and thrown up in 
heaps to an height which -the waters never reach. The ſoil, except upon 
the very tops of the ridges, is extremely rich and fertile, -watered by a 
great number of rivulets of excellent water, and covered with fruit-trees 
of yarious kinds, ſome of which are of a ſtately growth and thick foliage, 
ſoas to form one continued wood; even the tops of the ridges, though in 


and ſome of the inter jacent vallies, are the only parts of the iſland that are 
ntabited, Here indeed it is. populous. The houſes do not form villages . 
or towns, but are ranged along the whole border, at the diſtance of about 
tity yards from each other. | e 
The heat of the ſun, being moderated by a continual current of freſh 


one ur from the ſea, produces none of thoſe dreadful effects, which Europeans 


\ ſug- often experience in climates leſs expoſed to its influence, The wind, for 
engt te greateſt part of the year, blows from between 'Eaſt-South-Eaſt and 
crea ¶ Lat-North-Eaſt. This is the true trade-wind, and ſometimes blows with 


Qnſiderable force. When this happens, the weather is often cloudy, with 

lowers of rain; but, when the wind is more moderate, it is clear, ſettled, 

ad ſerene. In December and January, when the fun is nearly vertical, 
Ie vinds and weather are both very variable. The North-Weſt wind, 
en the which is then pretty frequent, generally brings dark cloudy weather, and 
ncipal Molten rain. The South-Weſt wind is ſtill more frequent, and is generally at- 
m this ended with clouds, rain, and a hot cloſe air, and ſometimes with much 
cnowu thunder and li htning. From its violence, which, however, is only of 
nd re- Wort duration, it blows downs houſes and trees, eſpecially the lofty cocoa- 
ſt. It Mpalms. The fertility of the ſoil, combined with the mildneſs and ſere- 
1 Cook Münity of the climate, produces ſuch exuberance and ſtrength of vegetation, 
Mat the hills, in ſome parts high, ſteep, and craggy, axe covered to the 
&y ſummits with trees and ſhrubs. | | 
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manifeſt in the very clay upon the hills. It may therefore not unreaſon- 


general bare and burnt up by the ſun, are in ſome parts not without their 
produce, The low lands between the foot of the ridges and the ſea, 
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ANIMAL AnD VEGETABLE PrRoDuUcTtIONs.] When the iſland was firſt | 
. diſcovered, hogs, dogs, and poultry, were the only tame animals; ducks, 
igeons, paroquets, with a few other birds and rats, the only wild. The ] 
reed of Ys has been greatly improved by ſome of a larger kind, that [ 
were left by the Spaniards in 1774. Goats were firſt introduced by Capt, d 
Cook in 1773; to theſe the Spaniards have added ſome, and they are now it 
in ſuch plenty, that every chief of any note has them. Cats were left by 
Captain Cook, and European dogs of ſeveral forts by the Spaniards, In W 
1777, the ſtock of new animals received the important addition of a turkey be 
cock and ben; a peacock and hen; a gander and three geeſe; a drake 
and four ducks; a horſe and mare; a bull and three cows. A bull and x 
ram had been alſo left by the Spaniards, Beaſts of prey, or noxious rey. 
tiles, there are none. | | 
The vegetable productions are bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, bananas of thir. 
teen ſorts, and all excellent; plantains; a fruit reſembling an apple; 
| ſweet potatoes, yams, cocoas, a kind of arum; a fruit known by the nane 
of Jambu; ſugar-cane, which is eaten raw; a root of the ſalop kind; 2 
plant called Ethee, of which the root only is eaten; a fruit that grows in 
a por like that of a large kidney-bean; the pandanes of the Eaff Indies, 
which produces fruit ſomething like the pine-apple; a ſhrub called Nono; 
the merinds, a ſpecies of fern, of which the root only is eaten, and fome- 
times the leaves; and a plant called Theve, of which the root alfo is WM feet: 
eaten; but the fruits ef the nono, the fern, and the theve, are eaten WM large: 
only by the inferior people, and in times of ſcarcity. All theſe, which WM ion t 
ſerve the inhabitants for food, the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, or Ml face 
with ſo little culture, that they ſeem to be exempted from the firſt general 
curſe, ** That man ſhould eat his bread in the ſweat of his brow.” There 
are alſo the Chineſe, paper mulberry, a tree reſembling the wild tig-tree o 
the Weſt Indies; another ſpecies of fig; the cordia ſebeſtina orientalis; : 


= 


kind of Cyperus graſs; a ſpecies of tonrnefortia ; another of the con-; - nl 
volvulus poluce; the folanum centifolium; the calophillum mophylum; o 137 
the hibiſcus tiliaceus, a fruteſcent nettle; the urtica argentea; with mam 
other plants. In 1777, Captain Cook cleared a piece of ground, whict _ 
he planted with ſeveral articles. Some melons, potatoes, and two pine yn . 
pp plants, were in a fair way of ſucceeding before he left the place 0 7 £0 
ere nature has beſtowed ſuch unſought - for plenty, it is not likely thi 3 
much pains will be beſtowed on any thing that requires culture. Som 1 I 
fhaddock trees from the Friendly Iſlands were alſo *. 7 and theſe ca 3 
hardly fail of ſuccefs, unleſs checked by the ſame premature curioſiſiſ a Pome 
which deſtroyed a vine planted by the Spaniards. A number of the na r melt 


tives aſſembled to taſte the firſt fruit it bore; but, as the grapes were fi 
ſour, they conſidered them as little better than poiſon, and determine 
unanimouſly to tread the plant under foot. In that ftate it was found b 
Captain Cook, and the remains of it pruned and put in order. Oths 
European fruit, garden ſtuff, pulſe, legumes, or grain of any kit 
there is none. There is indeed a plant, a kind of pepper, which t 
natives call kaya, the infution of which enables them to imitate t 
abuſe of more refined Jiquors, The ſea ſupplies them with great varie 
of moſt excellent fiſh, to eat which is the chief luxury of their meals, 
to catch it their principal labour. - | | X 


Cvxros 7186. ] The teſt natural curioſity is a lake of freſh-wat 
on the top of one of the higheſt mountains. It is remarkable 7 


# depth; and has cels of an enormous fize. Theſe are ſometimes caught by 
W the natives, who go upon this water on little floats of two or three wild 
ne Wl plantain trees tied together. There is alſo a ſmall pond of water to ap- 
Mat pearance very good, but it has a bad taſte, and proves fatal to thoſe who 
pt. drink any quantity, or makes them break out in blotches if they bathe 
Iy As the work of a pages without the uſe of iron tools, their morai 
In which ſerve at once as places of worſhip, ſacrifice, and burial, may we 
key WY be confidered as curioſities. That of Oamo and Oberea is the principal 
rale piece of architecture in the ifland. It conſiſts of a pile of ſtone-work, 
ada raiſed pyramidically upen an oblong baſe, two hundred and ſixty ſeven 
reps feet long, and eighty-ſeven wide. It is built like the ſmall pyramidal 
mounts, upon which we ſometimes fix the pillar of a ſun-dial, where 
thir. WI each fide is a flight of ſteps: the ſteps at the fides are broader than thoſe 
plc; ll ® the ends, ſo that it terminates not in a rectangle of the ſame figure 
Es with the baſe, but in a ridge, like the roof of a houſe. There are eleven 
d; a of theſe ſteps, each four feet high, fo that the height of the whole pile is 
vs in WY. forty-four feet. Each ſtep is formed of one courie of white coral ſtone, 
dies, WI neatly ſquared and poliſhed, the interior maſs is compoſed of round peb- 
7006; bles, which, from the regularity of their figure, ſeem to have = 
ſome. I vrought- Some of the coral ſtones meaſure three feet and a half by two 
o is feet and a half. The foundation is of rock ſtones alſo ſquared, and till 
eaten leger chan the former. Such a ſtructure, raiſed without the afliſtance of 
which! ion tools to ſhape the ſtones, or of mortar to join them, is a ſtriking in- 
ty, ori tance of what patient labour, unaſſiſted by art, is able to effect. The 
zeneral whole of this 2 makes part of one ſide of a ſpacious area, three 
There hundred and fixty feet, by three hundred and fifty- four, which is walled 
tree of in with ſtone, and paved with flat ſtones through its whole extent. Sy 
alis; IxnABITANTS, THEIR CHARACTER, AN DLAxcUACGE.] The e 
1c co in ſtature exceed the middle ſize of Europeans. The men are tall; ſtrong, 
bylun yell imbed, and finely ſhaped. The women of ſuperior rank are alſo, in 
h ma) general, above our middle ſtature; but thoſe of the inferior claſs are rather 
„hid below it, and ſome of them very ſmall. This is probably owing to their 
0 * early connexion with men, the only thing, in which they differ from their 
e ph ſuperiors, that can be ec to affect their growth. Their natural com- 
as "Wl plexion is that kind of clear olive, or brunette, which many people in 
. * Lurope prefer to the fineſt white and red. In thoſe that are expoſed to 
theſe ys tie wind and ſun, it is conſiderably deepened, but in others that live un- 
_—_ der ſhelter, eſpecially the ſuperior claſs of women, it continues of its na- 
'i the * de hue, and the ſkin is moſt delicately ſmooth and ſoft, They have no 
were Int in their cheeks, which we diſtinguiſh by the name of colour. The 
2 lope of the face is comely, the cheek bones are not high, neither are the 
105 yes hollow, nor the brow ge the only feature that does not cor- 
Fo 25 reſpond with our ideas of beauty is the noſe, which is ſomewhat flat 
any. r but their eyes, eſpecially thoſe of the women, are full of expreſſion, Their 
whi | eth are white and even, and their breath free from taint, The hair is 
ee, Unoft univerially black, and rather coarſe, The men have beards, which 
wa Itty wear in many faſhions, always, however, plucking out g:eat part of 
aeals, Item, and keeping the reſt perfectly neat and cl-an. In their motions 
lere is at once vigour and eaſe; their walk is graceful, their deportment 
eſh-wat beral, and their behaviour to ſtrangers, and to each other, affable and 
ble for urteous. a : 
dep 
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In their diſpoſitions, they are brave, open, and generous, without 1 
either ſuſpicion or treachery. gory a few traces of natural cunning by 
and ſome traits of diſſimulation, equally artlefs and inoffenſive, they oſſels W 

the moſt perfect fimplicity of character. Their actions are guided y the to 

immediate impulſe of the reigning paſſion. Their paſſions are the genuine 2 
effuſions of the heart, which they have never been taught to diſguiſe or me 
repreſs, and are therefore depictured by the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of coun- anc 

_ tenance and geſture. . Their feelings are lively, but in no caſe perma- WM pc 

nent: they are affected by all the changes of the paſſing hour, and reflect 1bo 

the colour of the time, however frequently it may vary. Their vivacity ribs 
is never diſturbed by anxiety or care, oy Rotary that when brought to 


the brink of the grave by diſzaſe, or when preparing to go to battle, pro 
their faces are unclouded by melancholy or ſerious reflexion. Such a di- diti 
poſition leads them to direct all their aims to pleaſure and eaſe, Their with 
amuſements all tend to excite and continue their amorous paſſions ; and habit 
their ſongs, of which they are immoderately fond, anſwer the fame nen, 
purpoſe. But as a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſenſual enjoyments muſt cloy, 0 flo 
they frequently vary them to more refined ſubjects, and have much plea- Wi of th 
lure in chanting their triumphs in war, and their occupations in peace; either 
their travels to other iflands, and the peculiar beauties and ſuperior ad- Wi a few 
vantages of their own ifland over the reſt, or of different parts of it over Wi a dre 
other leſs favourite diſtricts. They are, however, all thieves, not only WM threac 
in their commerce with ſtrangers, but with one another; but theft mult WI heads 


not be conſidered as arguing the ſame depravity in them that it would in pretty 
us; for juſtice, with regard to property, is founded only in public utility; ¶ the ca; 
and where nature has beſtowed ſo much, and labour ſo fittle, ideas of 
property will not be very ſtrict. They ſeem incapable of harbouring deli 
rate revenge; but, as man in his natural ſtate is ſuperſtitions and cruel, 
when his fears are alarmed, or his anger inflamed, they propitiate their 
gods by human ſacrifices, give no quarter in battle, or indulge the unſub- 


or of {c 
kind of 
woven 1 


- tided tranſports of their rage by torturing their priſoners. But what di tcial he 
tinguiſhes them from the inhabitants of every other country is, tha bey are 
they have no idea of decency or indecency. To the ſhame attending tber oy 
certain actions, which are innocent in themſelves, whether implanted Hun dry w 
inſtinct, or ſuperinduced by cuſtom, they are utter ſtrangers. They u cut in; 
cover all parts of the body with equal indifference; and gratify their amo better ſc 
Tous paſſions before any number of ſpectators, without the leaſt ſenſe ¶ bout tw 
its being indecent or improper. The only occaſion, on which they atteovait, ſo 


the appearance of privacy, is at their meals, at which they always es 
apart, with their backs to each other. | | 
Their language is ſoft and melodious; it abounds with vowels, and! 
eafily pronounced. It is rich in beautiful and figurative expreſſions, a 
admits of that inverted arrangement of words, which diſtinguiſhes thea 
cient from moſt modern languages. It is fo copious, that for the brea 
fruit alone they have above twenty names. Add to this, that belides! 
common dialect, they often expoſtulate in a kind of ſtanza or recital 


Which is anſwered in the ſame manner. 


D ESS, Hanrrarions, Foop, DowtsTic LIFE, and AMUSEMENT 
For perſonal ornaments they truſt not wholly to the manufacturers Jahol 
They ſtain ſeveral parts of their body, by pricking the ſkin with aim 
inſtrument, the teeth of which arc d pped into a black mixture. 
blacking is thus carried into the p nctures, and the colour is iadeli 
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This operation, which they call tattowing, is performed upon the youth of 


0 both ſexes, when they are about twelve or fourteen years of age. The 
Jes women are generally marked with the form of a Z, on every joint of their 
the toes and fingers, and frequently round the outſide of their feet. Both, 


men and women have ſquares, circles, creſcents, ill-deſigned figures of 
men, birds, or dogs, and various other devices, impreſſed upon their legs 
and arms. But the part on which this ornament 1s laviſhed 1n the greateſt 


1ne 
e or 


un- f he 

oj profuſion is the breech : this in both ſexes is covered with a deep black, 
flea above which broad arches are drawn one over another, as high as the ſhort 
city I ribs. Theſe arches are their pride, and are ſhewn both by men and. 


women with a mixture of oſtentation and pleaſure. This practice moſt 


ht to Herr . * Tay | 
probably has its riſe in ſuperſtition ; for, ſince it is general, it confers no 


ttle, 


4 dif liſtinction: the operation produces no viſible advantage, and is attended 
Their WMH with great pain. Contrary to the cuſtom of moſt countries, where the in- 
and habitants have long hair, the women cut it ſhort round their ears, and the 
ſame men, ay a the filters, who are almoſt conſtantly in the water, ſuffer it 
cloy, {Ml to flow in large waves over the ſhoulders, or tie it in a bunch on the top 


of the head. They ſhade their faces from the ſun with little bonnets, 
either of matting or of cocoa-nut-leaves, which they make occaſionally in 
a few minutes. The women ſometimes wear little turbans, and ſometimes. 
adreſs which they value much more, conſiſting of human hair plaited in 
threads, ſcarcely thicker than ſewing ſilk. I heſe they wind round their 
heads in a very great quantity, and in ſuch a manner as produces a very 
pretty effect. Among them they ſtick flowers of various kinds, particularly 
the cape-jeſſamine, of which they have great plenty. The men ſometimes 
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deas of vear the tail of the tropic bird ſtuck up right in their hair; ſometimes 
g del. whimfical garlands of various flowers ſtuck into a piece af plantain rind, 
| cruel, or of ſcarlet peas, ſtuck with gum upon a piece of wood; and ſometimes a 
e their kind of wig made of human or dogs hair, or perhaps of cocoa-nut ſtrings, 
unſub-· woven upon one thread, which is tied under their hair, fo that theſe arti- 
hat di cial honours may hang down behind. Both ſexes wear ear- rings, but 
s, thafWiicy are placed only on one fide. They are cloathed in cloth or matting of 
tending heir own manufacture. The cloth, which will not bear wetting, is worn 
inted n dry weather, and the matting when it rains. For their garments nothing 
hey un cut into ue nor are any two pieces ſewed together. The dreſs of the 
ir amo better ſort of women conſiſts of three or four pieces: one of which, 
ſenſe bout two yards wide and eleven long, they wrap ſereral times round the 


ey alt waiſt, ſo as to hang down like a petticoat to the middle of the leg. Two 


ways ener three other pieces, about two yards and a half long and one wide, 

ech having a hole in the middle, they place one upon another, and, put- 
s, and Wig the head through the holes, bring down the long ends before and 
ons, u ehind, and confine them round the waitt with a girdle or ſaſh of thinner 
s the och, which is long enough to go many times round them. The dreſs of 
\e bree men is the ſame, except that, inſtead of ſuffering the cloth that is 


Found about the hips to hang down like a petticoat, they bring it between 
er legs ſo as to have ſome reſemblance to breeches, and it is then called 
o. This is the dreſs of all ranks of people, and being univerially the 
me as to form, the gentlemen and ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by the 
Puntity, "he inferior ſort are more thinly clad. In the heat of the day 


efides | 
recital 


FMENT 


r's * ey appear almoſt naked, the women having only a ſcanty petticoat, and 
ith a © men nothing but the ſaſh, that is paſſed between their legs, and faſtened 
ure. bund the waiſt, As finery is always troubleſome, particularly in a hot 


| 1 ib 0 8 } : 
inden WWounry, the women of rank always uncover themſelves as low as the waiſt, 
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nia the evening, throw ing off all that they wear on the upper part of the 
| body, with the ſame negligence and eaſe as our ladies lay afide a cloak or 
a ſhawl. On their legs and feet they wear no covering. he children go 
ite naked; the girls till they are three or four years old, the boys til] 

= y are fix or ſeven. CCC 
Their habitations are built in the wood between the mountains and the 
ſea; and no more ground is cleared for each houſe, than juſt ſufficient to 


| 

revent the dropping of the branches from rotting the thatch. The in- 
13 therefore, ſtep immediately from the houſe into the ſhade, i 
which conſiſting of bread - fruit and cocoa- nut trees, without underwood, y 
and being interſefted in all directions by the paths leading from houſe to N 
houſe, cocls without impeding the air; and the houſes, having no walls, » 
receive the gale from whatever point it blows, A houſe of middling tize t 
covers a ſpace twenty-four feet long, and eleven wide. Over this a roof is F 
raiſed upon three rows of poſts parrallel to each other. The roof terni- * 
nates in a ridge, and is thatched with palm leaves. The utmoſt height kt 
within 1s about nine feet, and the eaves, on each fide, are about three teet M 
and an half from the ground. Below this, and througn the whole height at ja 
each end, it is opan. The floor is covered ſome inches deep with 1oft hay: 15 
over this are laid mats, fo that the whole is one cuſhion, upon which they lat 
fit in the day, and ſleep in the night. In ſome houſes there is one ſtool, dr 

_ whichis appropriated ſolely to the maſter of the family. Befides this, they my 
have no furniture, except a few little blocks of wood, -hollowed into un 
a curve on the upper ſide, ſo as to ſerve for pillows. The clothes that they the 

£ wear in the day ſerve them for covering in the night. The floor is the 105 
common bed of the whole houſehold, and is not divided by any partition, dri 
The Maſter of the family and his wife ſleep in the middle; next to them Ma 
the married people; next to them the unmarried women, and next to fou 
them, at a little diſtance, the unmarried men. The ſervants ileep in the Wh © 
open air, except when it rains, and then they are juſt admitted within the that 
made. Houſes are alſo ſometimes built, for the accommodation of all the and 
people in the diſtrict, Theſe, like the dwellingsof private families, hare freq 
neither walls nor partitions. Privacy, indeed, is little wanted among ou 
2 people, who mi every appetite. before witneſſes with equal indifferenct. ſup 
Where there is no decency with regard to actions, there can be none nag 
with reſpect to words. That which js the principal tource of their peaſu e 
is always the principal topic of their converiation; and every thing l ug 
mentioned by both ſexes, in the moſt direct terms, without reſtrain ol Fg 
emotion. ; | | Om 
Having but little variety of animal food, nine-tenths, at leaſt, of thcr_ſ bert 
common diet are vegetable. Of the former a very ſmall portion falls, 4 e 
any time, to the ſhare of the lower clais of people; and then it is either quene 
dog-fiſh, ſea- eggs, or other marine productions, for they ſeldom or ever eit E 
pork. The Earee rahie, or king, is alone able to turniſh pork every di „nee. 
and inferior chiefs, according to their circumitances, once a week, for 9s 
night, or month. Sometimes they are not allowed that ; for, when ths © g 


iſland is impoveriſhed by war, or other cauſes, the killing of hogs 1s p! 
hibited, untill the ſtock be {ſufficiently recruited, Their fiſh has bee! 
already mentioned; their pork is excellent; their poultry but indifferent 
and their dogs being kept up and fattened on vegetables were allowed b 
our people to be little inferior to Engliſh lamb. Broiling and baking a3 
their only methods of applying fire to culinary purpoſes, and are bo 
performed with great cleautinels and nicety, The operation of baking! 
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about two hours. In this manner hogs, dogs, and large fiſh are excentingty 
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28 follows. A fire being kindled in a hole dug in the earth, the animal is 
killed by ſuffocating or ſtrangling it. The hair is then ſinged and ſcorched 


off, the entrails and blood taken out, and the whole carefully waſhed and 
cleared : while all this is doing, the hole being ſufficiently heated to ſerve 
for an oven, the fire is taken out. Hot ſtones covered with leaves are laid 
at the bottom, with which alſo the belly of the animal is filled. It is then 


ced in the oven, covered over with green leaves and hot ſtones, and 
th, 


the whole having been cloſed up with earth, the fleſh is ſufficiently baked in 
well dreſſed. When taken from the oven, they are cut up very dexterouſly 
with a piece of flit bamboo, and diſtributed to the company. Of the 
vegetables that have been mentioned as ſupplying them with food, 
the principal are the bread-fruit, the cocoa-nut, bananas and plantains. 
From theſe, with the addition of their other fruits, a variety of diſhes 
are prepared. They have alſo a method of making the bread-truit into a 
kind of ſour paſte, by fermentation, in which ſtare 1t will keep good many 
months, and enters almoſt into every meal. Salt water is the univerſal 
ſauce, no meal being eaten without it. Thoſe who live near the ſea have 
it fetched as it is wanted: and thoſe who live at ſome diſtance keep it in 
large bamboos, which are ſet up in their houſes for the purpoſe. For 
drink they have in general nothing but water, or the juice of the cocoa- 
nut. The art of producing fermented liquors that intoxicate, is happil 

unknown among them; but the infuſion of the kava ſeems to poſſeſs al 
the ill qualities of the former, without any of their good. Ihe uſe of 
it, however, is contined to the chiefs alone, among whom the practice o 

drinking it is much more frequent than when the iſland was firſt vifited. 


Many, who before were remarkable for their corpulence, in 1777, were 


found reduced almoſt to ſkeletons. Their ſkins were rough, dry, and 
covered with ſcales. In excuſe for a practice ſo deſtructive, they allege / 
that it prevents their growing too fat; but it evidently enervates them, 
and in all probability ſhortens their days. Their times of eating are very 
frequent, The firſt is about two o'clock in the morning, after which they 
return to ſleep. At eleven they dine, again at two, and again at five; and 
ſup about eight. Table they have none, but their apparatus is ſet out 
with great neatneſs, in the houſe if it rains, or, if fair, vnder the ſhade of 


the neareſt tree. In this article of domeſtic life, they exhibit a ſtriking - 


inſtance of the propenſity of the ſtronger to tyrannize over the weaker ſex, 
The women are not only obliged to eat by themſelves, but are excluded 
from a ſhare of the better ſorts of food. The children of each ſex alſo eat 
apart. The only reaſon that they aſſign for this, and other cuſtoms re- 
ative to their eating, is, that they are right and neceſſary. From the fre- 
quency of their meals, and the prodigious quantity they conſume at each, 
people of the better ſort are extremely indolent, and inclined to corpu- 
lence, when the vivacity of youth has ceaſed to keep them in conſtant ac- 
uon. Yet amidſt the ſpontaneous plenty with which nature has bleſſed them, 
they are not exempted from an evil, to which ſavage life is more or leſs 
obnoxious. Many frequently periſh through famine : whether this be 
owing to the failure of tome ſeaſons, to war, or, as is more probable, to 
orer population: in theſe times of ſcarcity, when their bread- fruit and 
yams are conſumed, they have recourſe to various roots, which grow upon 
the mountains without cultivation. In whatever relates to their victuals or 
their perſons, their cleanlineſs is very remarkable. Both men and women 
Waſh their whole bodies, in running water, at leaſt three times a day; and 
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in eating they waſh not only the mouth but the hands, almoſt between 


every. morſel. Their clothes, as well as their perſons, are kept without 
ſtain; ſo that in a large company of theſe people no inconvenience is 


ſuffered but from heat, which is perhaps more than can be ſaid of the 
politeſt aſſembly in 8 v5 | l 
Their amuſements, which employ the greateſt part of their time, are 
muſic, dancing, wreſtling, ſhooting with the bow, and throwing the lance. 
They have alſo great pleaſure in ſwimming, an exerciſe to which they are 
inured from their infancy. Their only muſical inſtruments are flutes of 
Hollow bamboo, about a foot long, with only two ſtops, which they blow 
through the noſe ; and drums made of a hollow block of wood, ſolid at one 
end, and covered on the other with ſhark's ſkin. To thele inſtruments 
they fing extemporary couplets. They have alſo a ſort of profeſſional mui. 
cians, who travel about from place to place, and are rewarded by thoſe for 
_ whoſe entertainment they perform. This rambling way of lite is ſome- 
times followed by people of the better ſort, with this difference, that they 
entertain thoſe whom they viſit without reward. As they are not without 
the comfort of artificial light, between ſun-ſet and bed-time, they amuſe 
themſelves with ſinging, when they are alone with their families, etpecially 
after it is dark. In their athletic exerciſes they are far inferior to the 
inhabitants of the Friendly Iſtands. This is an obvious conſequence of 
their more indolent way of life. In other countries, girls and unmarried 
women are ſuppoſed to be wholly ignorant of what others, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, may appear to know ; and their conduct and converſation are re- 
ſtrained within narrower bounds; but here it is juſt the contrary, Among 
other diverſions, they have a dance, which is performed by young girls, 
whenever eight or ten of them can be got together, confiſting of motions 
and geſtures beyond deſcription wanton, in the practice of which they are 
trained from their earlieſt childhood, accompanied by words not leis ex- 
reſſive. In theſe dances they keep time with an exactneſs, that is not ex- 
celled. by the belt ſtage performers in Europe. The practice which is per- 
mitted to the virgin is prohibited to the woman, from the moment that 
ſne has realized the ſymbols of the dance. Among ſuch a people, it can- 
not be ſuppoſed that chaſtity is held in much eſtimation. It might be ex- 
pected that ſiſters and daughters would be offered to ſtrangers, either as a 
courteſy, or for reward; and that breaches of conjugal fidelity, even in 
the wife, ſhould not be puniſhed but by a few hard words, or a light 
beating. Among the lower ranks, this is undoubtedly the caſe : but the 
_ Favours of women of the better tort, both married and unmarried, are as 
difficult to be obtained as in any other country. They are, indeed, all 
completely verſcd in the art of coquetry, and indulge themſelves in the 
utmoſt latitude of converſation ; nor does the woman who becomes a pro- 
ſtitute appear, in their opinion, to have committed a crime of ſo deep a 
dye, as to exclude her from the eſteem and fociery of her own ſex. From 
this freedom of converſation, and indiſcriminate mixture of the matron, 
the maid, and the wanton, they were at firſt ſuppoſed to be all of one de- 
ſcription. e 


Ars, MaxuracruazEs, CEaxoks, AND NavicaTion.] Their art 
are few and fimple: and, if we except thoſe that are merely mechanical, 
are confined to the diviſion of time, the computation of number and mea 
ſurement of diſtance, a rude knowledge of the moſt remarkable heaven 


bodies, and ſuch ſkill in ſurgery as experience may be ſuppoſed to on 
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In computing time, they reckon by months, of which they count thirteen, 
and then begin again: to each of thoſe they aſſign its reſpective name 
and. ſeaſon. Vet their notion of the ſolar year appears to be very im- 
rfect ; nor can they detail the events of one generation with any pre- 
ciſion in reſpect of time, The day is divided into fix equal parts, and the 
night into as many, At theſe divifions they r pretty nearly by the. 
height of the Sun, but few of them by the ſtars. In numeration t 
proceed from one to ten, and though they have a different name for 
number, they expreſs them more frequently by taking hold of their 
fingers: Hence it is probable, that decimal notation had a more natural 
origin than from mere caprice. In counting from ten, they ſay ten and one 
more, ten and two more, &c. till they get two tens, for which they have a 
bew denomination, as we ſay a ſcore; by ten of theſe they expreſs two 
hundred, and in this manner, their table, by adding new names, may be 
carried to any extent. In meaſuring diſtance, they are much more deficient, 
having only one term, which anſwers to. a fathom : when they ſpeak. of 
diſtance from place to place, they expreſs it, like the Atiatics, by the time 
that is required to paſs it. Their frequent voyages to the neighbouring 
iſlands render them particularly attentive to the appearance of the heavens. 


They can predict the weather, at leaſt the wind, with tolerable certainty : 


they diſtinguiſh the moſt remarkable ſtars ſeparately by names ; know in 
what part of the heavens they will appear, in any of the months, during 
which they are viſible in their horizon; and alſo the time of their annual 
appearing and diſappearing, with'confiderable preciſion. In ſurgery, it is 
not eaſy to give them credit for ſo much ſkill as they pretend to, for they ſay 
that in fractures, if any part of the bone he loſt, they repair the deficiency 
by inſerting a piece of wood, over which the fleſh heals in a few days. 
They, however, know that fractures or luxations of the ſpine are mortal, 
but not fractures of the ſcull. They likewiſe know from experience in 
what part of the body wounds prove fatal; and ſeveral perions were ſeen 
among them, who had been pierced quite through the body with ſpears, 
in ſuch a direction as would have been pronounced deadly by us; but 
where the juices of the body are pure, and the patient temperate, the 
blood itſelf is the beſt vulnerary balſam, and nature requires but little {ill 
to ſecond her exertions. Theis diſeaſes being fewer than their accidents, 
their phyſical knowledge is much more conſined; and as every diſtemper, 
to which they are liable, is attributed to the influence of ſome divinity, the 
method of cure is left wholly to the prieſt, who truſts more to certain 
prayers and incantations, than to the juices of herbs, which he adminiſters 
promiſcuouſly, without much knowledge of their qualities or effects. For 
the venereal diſeafe, which our viſits have entailed upon them, they know 
no eftectual remedy. The prieſts ſometimes preſcribe a medley of ſimples, 
but they own that it never cures them; yet in certain cates, unaſſiſted na- 
ture exterminates the poiſon of this fatal diſeaſe, and a perfect recovery 
enſues. They remove pains of the rheumatic kind; by rubbing and 
queezing the parts affected with the hand, This operation, which they 
call tame, is univerſally practiſed among them: and, if any one appears 
languid and tired, they immediately begin the romee on his legs. Perſonal 
endowments being in great eſteem, it is cuſtomary for , the unmarried 
men of coniequence to undergo a kind of phyſical operation, to render 
them fair, For this purpoſe, they remain a month or two in the houſe, 
during which time they wear a great quantity of clothes, and eat nothing 
but bread-fruit, to which they aſcribe a remarkable Property in whitening 


them. 


chem. They alſo as if their corpulence and colour depended, at 
other times, upon their food, as they are obliged at different ſeaſons to uſe 
different ſorts. Their architecture has been already mentioned, in ſpeak- 
ing of their morais and houſes. They have alſo a method of preſerving 
dead bodies from putrefaction, ſomething fimilar to embalming, but this 
is not very generally practiſed. 8 e 
Their principal manufacture is their cloth, which conſiſts of three ſorts, 
made from the bark of three different trees, the Chinele paper mulberry, 


—_ 


FX the bread-fruit tree and a tree reſembling the wild fig-tree of the Weſt 
Indies. The bark being ſtripped off, is ſoaked in water, till the fine q 
fibres of the inner coat ſeparate eaſily from the reſt, Thus prepared, it is 1 
placed in lengths of about eleven or twelve yards, to the breadth of a foot, a 
and adheres together when the water evaporates, ſo that the whole piece 1 
may be lifted together. It is then laid on a ſmooth piece of wood, and en 
beaten with ſquare mallets, marked longitudinally with ſmall grooves or 9 
furrows, to the requiſite degree of ſineneis; under this laſt operation, it in- th 
creaſes very faſt, both in length and breadth. The whole proceſs is al 
managed by the women. The principal excellencies of this cloth are its pc 

' coolneſs and ſoftneſs; but it is pervious to water like paper, and almoſt as pa 
eafily torn. It becomes very white by being bleached in the air, and fiill tu 
whiter and ſofter, from being waſhed and beaten again, after it has been ple 
worn. It is alſo dyed of various colours, but principally red and yellow. on 
The red is exceedingly beautiful. Another conſiderable branch of manu- the 
facture is matting vt various kinds; ſome of which is finer and better, in out 


every reſpect, than any thing of the kind in Europe: the coarſer fort ſerves 
them to ſleep upon, aud the finer to wear in wet weather. They are alſo 
very dexterous in making baſket and wicker work: their baſkets are of a 
thouſand different patterns, many of them exceedingly neat ; and the art 
of making them is univerſally practiſed, both by men and women. Of the 
Ky bark of the hibiſcus tiliaceus they make ropes and lines, from the thick- 
neſs of an inch to the ſize of a ſmall packthread: with theſe latter they 
make nets for fiſhing. - Of the fibres of the cocoa- nut they make thread 
for faſtening together the ſeveral parts of their canoes ; and belts, either 
round or flat, twiſted or plaited. From the bark of a kind of nettle, which 
ows in the mountains, they make the beſt fiſhing-lines in the world: with 
theſethey hold the ſtrongeſt and moſt active fiſh, ſuch as bonetas and albicores. 
They make alſo a ſeine from fixty to eighty tathoms long, of a coarſe broad 
raſs, the blades of which are like flags. In every expedient for catching 
A they are exceedingly ingenious. I hey make harpoons of cane, and point 
them with hard wood, which, in their hands, ſtrike fiſh more effectually 
than thoſe headed with iron can do in ours. Of mother of pearl, or ſome 
other hard ſhell, by means of a coral file, they make fiſh-hooks of all 
fizes, admirably adapted in conſtruction, as well to the purpoſe they arc 
to anſwer, as to the materials of which they are made. But their greatel pieces 
and moſt ſurprizing effort of 1kill is the building and carving of their boats, metho- 
To fabricate one of their principal veſſels, with the tools they were u choſen, 
flefion of when firſt viſited, was perhaps as great and as laborious 2 When 
work, as to build a Britiſh man of war with ours. An adze of ſtone, 1 lirong 

, chiſſel, or gouge of bone, a raſp of coral, and the ſkin of a ftingrayd with bone; 
coral ſand as a file or poliſſier, made up the whole catalogue: Ji being f 
| with thele they built houſes, conſtructed canoes, hewed ſtone, felled, BMW in the 
; | carved, and poliſh:d timber. Their boats or canoes are of various form wee! is 
and ſizes, according as they are intended for fiſhing, for voyages — to defi; 
5 | 


% 


ifland to iſland, or for war. Thoſe uſed for ſnort excurſions to ſea are 


wall-ſided and flat-bottomed ; thoſe for longer voyages are bow- ſided and 
ſharp-bottomed. They do not, however, widen by a 3 ſwell; but 


; the ſides being ſtrait, and parallel, for a little way below the gunwale, 
8 they well abruptly, and draw to a ridge at the bottom, ſo that a tranſ- 
verle ſection has ſomewhat the appearance of the mark upon cards called a 
; Spade. Their length is from ſeventy-two feet to ten: but their breadth 
„ is by no means in proportion; for thoſe of ten are about a foot wide, and 
f thole of ſeventy ſcarcely three. Since the introduction of iron tools 
\e among them, they ſometimes conſtruct veſſels an hundred and ten feet 
1s long. Thoſe uſed for fighting are by far the largeſt. The head and ſtern 
t, are conſiderably raiſed above the body, in a ſemicircular form, and adorned 
ce with carving ; particularly the ſtern, which is ſometimes ſeventeen or 


eighteen feet high, though the boat itſelf is hardly three. Theſe never 
to tea ſingle, but are faſtened two and two together, fide by fide, at 
the diſtance of about three feet, by ſtrong poles, which are laid acroſs them, 
and lathed to the gunwales. Upon theſe a ſtage or platform is raiſed, ſup- 
ported by pillars tix fect high, on which ſtand the fighting men. The. 
paddlers fit below, and receive from above thoſe that are wounded, and 
turniſh freſh men to aſcend in their room. Thole uſed for voyages of 
pleaſure are alſo double, and are furniſhed with a ſmall neat houſe erected 
on the platform, for the convenience of the principal people. All above 
the length of twenty-five feet occaſionally carry fail, and, it fingle, haye an 
outrigger ſimilar to that of the flying proa of the Ladrone lands. To 
this outrigger the ſhrouds are faſtened, and it is eſſentially neceſſary in 
trihming the boat when it blows freſh. The maſts, of which ſome have 
one and jome two, are made of a ſingle ſtick, When the length of the 
vellel is thirty feet, that of the maſt is ſomewhat leſs than five and twenty. © 
It is fixed to a frame above the canoe, and carries a fail of matting about. 
one-third longer than itielf, pointed at top, Kr at bottom, curved at 
the fide, and turrounded with a frame of wood, without any contrivance 
for reefing or furling, which in theie equal climates are ſeldom neceſſary. 
At the top of the malt are placed ornaments of feathers inclining obliquely 
forwards, Their oars or paddles have a long handle and a flat blade, not 
unlike a baker's peel. With theſe the rowers puſh forward at a good rate, 
and keep time with great exactneſs. Theſe boats, however, admit ſo 
much water at the ſeams, that one perſon at leaſt is continually employed 
in throwing it out. Their chief excellence conſiſts in landing and putting 
off through a high ſurf, a purpoſe for which it is eſſentially neceſſary that 
they (ould be well calculated. By their great length and high ſterns, they 
can land dry, when boats of a different conſtruction cannot land at all: 
and by the height of the head they have the ſame advantages in putting off, 
Above the keel, which is hollowed out like a trough, they conſiſt of three 
pieces or planks on each fide, and theſe are all ſhaped by hand, for the 
method of warping is unknown here. For the keel the longeſt trees are 
choſen, ſo that there are never more than three in the whole length. 
orious 1 BI When all the parts are prepared, they are ien ed or clamped together with 
ſtone, 2 firong thongs of plaiting, paſſed through holes bored with the gouge of 
ayd win bone; and the nicety, with which this is done, may be inferred from their 
ue: je being ſufficiently water-tight without caulking. As the plaiting ſoon rots 
„ fellec i in the water, it is renewed at leaſt once a year; in order to which, the 
us form Veliel is taken entirely to pieces. The head and ſtern are rude with reſpect 
es fron io defign ; but very neatly finiſhed, and poliſhed to the higheſt degree. 
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The work of ſo much labour is preſerved with great care. The boats, 
when on fhore, are kept in houſes built for the purpoſe of poles ſet up- 
right in the ground, bent together' in a kind of Gothic arch at the top, 
and compietely thatched quite to the ground, being open only at the 
ends. 'theie houſes are ſometimes fifty or fixty paces long. | 
In their longer voyages, they ſteer by the fun in the day, and in the 
night by the ſtars. There ſeems, however, no reaſon for ſuppoſing 
that they make voyages of the prodigious extent mentioned by Mont, 
de Bougainville. Ilie Society Iſlands, the cluſter of high iflands from 
- Mataia, or Oſnaburg iſland, to Mourooa incluſive, and ſome low iſles to 
the North-Eaſt of Otaheite, are perhaps the utmoſt limits of their 
navigation. Their knowledge of more diſtant iſlands is no doubt tra- 
_ ditional, and has been acquired at firſt from the natives of thoſe iſlands 
accidentally driven on their coaſts, who, beſides the names of the 
aces whence they came, could eaſiy give the direction in which they lie, 
and the number ot days they had been at ſea, which is their only method 
of eſtimating diſtance. From this ſort oſ information, it is probabte that 
Tupia was able to direct the Endeavour to iſlands, which he had never 
viſited himſelf. | | CES.) 5 
Divis ons or THE ISLAND, PorULATION, WARS, GOVERNMENT, 
RE LIE o, AND Cusrous.] The two Peninſulas formerly made but one 
kingdom. They are now divided into two, under the names of Opureanou | 
or Otaheitenooe, and Tiarabou; although Otoo, the ro cf of the former, 
{till poſſeſſes a nominal ſuperiority over the latter, and is ſtyled king of the 
whole ifland, To him alſo the iſland of Eimeo is ſubject. Theſe kingdoms 
are ſubdivided into diſtrifts, with each. its reſpective chief. The number 
of inhabitants in 1774 was eſtimated by Captain Cook at two hundred and 
four thouſand. Wars are frequent between the two kingdoms, and per- 
traps between ſeparate diſtricts of each. The inhabitants of Eimeo are 
often excited by ſome powerful chief to aſſert their independence. The 
power and ſtrength of this and the neighbouring iſlands lie entirely in 
their navies ; and all their decifive battles are fought on the water. Otaheite 
alone is ſuppoſed able to ſend out one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty 
war canoes, and fixty-eight thouſand able men. The chief of each 
diſtrict ſuperintends the equipping of the fleet in that diſtri ; but they 
muſt all paſs in review before the king, ſo that he knows the late of the 
whole before they aſſemble to go on ſervice. The appointment of a com- 
mander in chief ſeems rather to depend on the general conſent of the chiets, 
than to be part of the royal prerogative. Their war habits conſiſt of a val 
quantity of cloth, - turbans, breaſt plates, and helmets, which ſeem rather 
calculated for ſhew than uſe, to incumber rather than protect the wearer, 
Their weapons are ſtones, ſpears headed with the ſting of the ſting ray, 
and clubs of a hard heavy wood, about fix or ſeven feet long. Their bons 
and arrows are uſed only for diverſion; indeed, the arrows, not being 
feathered, are fit only to ſhoot for diſtance. If the time and place of con- 
flict are fixed upon by both parties, the preceding day and night are ſpent 
in diverſions and feaſting, Towards morning they launch the canoes, and 
with the day begin the battle, the fate of which generally decides the dil 
pute. The vanquiſhed fave themſelves by a precipitate flight. Such 5 
reach the ſhore fly to the mountains with their friends; for the victors, 
while their fury laſts, ſpare neither age nor ſex, The next ow oa 
. . | : allen 


emble 


aſſemble at the Morai, to return thanks to the Eatooa, or God, for the victory, 
and to offer the ſlain as ſacrifices, and the priſoners alſo, if they have any. 
After this a treaty is ſet on foot, of which the conquerors, for the moſt part, 
dictate the terms; and in this manner, particular diſtricts of land, and ſome- 
times whole iſlands, change their maſters. | 3 

Their government bears a ſtrong reſemblance to that of the European na- 
tions under the feudal ſyſtem, which ſecured liberty in the moſt licentious 
exceſs to a few, and intailed the moſt abject ſlavery on the reſt. The orders 
are the Zarte rahie or King; the Earees, or Chiefs; the Manaboones or 
vallals; and the Toutor, or E The Earees are each lords of one or 
more of the diſtricts. They parcel out their territories to the Manahoonies, 
under whom the Toutous cultivate the lands, do all the laborous work, 
fetch wood and water, catch the fiſh and dreſs the victuals, under the di- 
rection of the miſtreſs of the family. Among theſe ranks, the moſt rigorous 
ſubordination is preſerved : perhaps there is no inſtance among them of 
a man's quitting that in which he is born. According to the regular inſti- 
tution, the men of each form their connexions, with women of their own 
order; but if with one of an inferior, which frequently happens, and a 
child be born, it may be preſerved, and has the rank of the father, unleſs 
he be a chief, and then it is killed, If a woman of condition chooſe an in- 
terior perſon to officiate as huſband, the children are killed ; andif a ſlave 
be detected in an intrigue with a woman of the blood royal, he is put to 
death, The ſon of the King ſucceeds his father in title and honours, as 
ſoon as he is born, though the father continues to adminiſter the govern- 
ment. Tf he ſhould have no children, the brother aſſumes the government 
at his death. In other families, poſſeſſions always deſcend to the eldeſt 
jon ; but he is obliged to maintain his brothers and fiſters, who are allowed 
houſes on his eſtate, Each of the Earees keeps a kind of court, and has a 
great number of attendants. On all matters of general import, the Chiefs 
aſſemble in council, and deliver their ſentiments one by one; and though 
the debates are often carried on with great warmth, the aſſembly is never 
diſorderly. In this council, ambaſſadors, or rather orators, from other 
lands receive audience, and are heard with great attention. On arti- 
cular occaſions, the chiefs alſo addreſs their own people in ſpeethes of con- 
ſiderable length, as if they wiſhed rather to govern them by perſuaſion 


than by force. In cafes of general attack or defence, each chief is ob. 


liged to furniſh his proportion of troops. Private differences between two 
chiets are decided by their own dependents, without diſturbing the gene- 
ral tranquillity. The principal enſign of royalty is the maro, which is worn 
only on ſolemn occafions. In ſhape it differs but little from the ordinary 
delt of the ſame name, and is made of an old Engliſh pendant, which was 
left at the iſland by Captain Wallis. The being inveſted with the maro, 
and the preſiding at human facritices, are the pecuhar characteriſties of 
the Sovereign. To theſe may be added the blowing of a conch-ſhell, that 
produces a very loud ſound, on hearing which all his ludjects are obliged 
to bring e Le of eyery ſort to his royal reſidence, in proportion to 
their abilities. Although his authority over the chiers be but imall, not 
only his perſon but his preſence, and even his name, are ſicred. If, on 


his acceſſion to the maro, any words in their language reſemble his name, 


they are changed for others; and if any man peruſt in the uſe of ſuch 
words, not only he but all his relations are put to death. The ſame ſeverit 
5 exercited towards thoſe who pretime to apply his name to any animal. 
If abuſe be only levelled at his goverament, the offender eſcapes with the 
| | forfeiture 
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. - forfeiture of land and houſes. He never enters the dwelling of a ſubject, 
but has in every diſtrict houſes belonging to himſelf; and if at any time 
he ſhould be obliged by accident to deviate from this rule, the houle thus 
honoured, and every part of its furniture, are burnt. His ſubjects not 
only uncover in his preſence down to the waift, but, if he be at any parti. 
- cular place, a pole having a piece of cloth tied to it is ſet up, to which the 
' _ fame honours are paid. 2 | | 
The boundaries of the ſeveral diſtricts are either rivulets, or low hills; 
but the ſub-divifions, into particular property, are marked by large ſtones, 
which have remained from one generation to another. The removah of 
theſe land-marks gives rife to quarrels, which are decided by arms, each 
party bringing his friends into the field ; this offence, however, is not 
common; and if any one complain to the King, he terminates the diffe- 
Tence amicably. In conformity to ancient practice, crimes of a leſs gene- u 
ral nature are puniſhable by the ſufferer ; and as long cuſtom has allotted ha 
certain puniſhments to certain crimes, he is allowed to inflict them at his do 
own diſcretion, without being amenable to any other perſon. Thus, if be: 
any one be caught ſtealing, the proprietor of the goods may put him in- 
ſtantly to death; but ſo ſevere a puniſhment is 2 inflicted, unleſs up 
the article ſtolen be very valuable, ſuch as breaſt-plates and plaited hair. alot 
In other caſes, the thief is generally pardoned on promiſe of reſtitution, five 
which he does not always perform, or at moſt eſcapes with a ſlight beating, bon 
If a perſon kill another in a quarrel, the friends of the deceaſed aſſemble, 
and engage the ſurvivor. and his adherents. If they conquer, they tale 
poſſeſſion of the goods, lands, and houſes of the other party; but, if con- 
quered, the reverſe takes place. If a vaſſal kills the ilave of a chief, the 
latter ſends people to take poſſeſſion of the lands and houſe of the former, 
who flies either to ſome other part of the iſland, or to ſome of the neigh: 
bouring iſlands. After ſome months he returns, and finding his ſtock of 
hogs much increaſed, he offers a large preſent of theſe, with ſome red 
feathers, and other valuable articles, to the flave's maſter, who generally 
accepts the compenſation, and permits him to repoſſeſs his houſe and 
| lands. This appears to be nothing more than a baſe colluſion between 
5 the inferior and his lord, to gratify the revenge of the one, and the avarice 
of the other. 5 
We are not, indeed, to wonder that killing a man ſhould be conſiderel 
2s a venial offence among a people who do not conſider it as any crime 
to murder their own children. Ihey not only avow but defend the prac: 
5 nn, and maintain that every man has a right to do with his child as he 
Ec ES, i 
p If a young man and woman, from mutual choice, cohabit, the man 
ives the father of the girl ſuch things as are neceſſary in common life, 
a proportion to the time that they are together; and if the father think 
himſelf not ſufficiently paid for his daughter, he makes no ſcruple of tor 
cing her to leave her friend, and to cohabit with another, who may be mar 
liberal. The man, on his part, is always at liberty to make a ne 
choice : ſhould his confort become pregnant, he may kill the child, and 
either continue or break off his connexion with the mother. If he fuſer 
tze child to live, the parties are then conſidered as in the married ſtate, 
and commonly live together ever after; it is, however, thought no eme 
in the man to join a more youthful partner to his firſt wife, and to lie 
with both. The cuſtom of changing their connexions A ge 
keral, and is a thing ſo common, that they ſpeak of it with great ind: 


— 


— 


* 


ference. 
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ference. The Erreoes, of whom 29 a ſociety fo many conjectures have” 
been formed, are only thoſe of the better fort, who from ficklenefs, and 
being able to. purchaſe a ſucceſſion of freſh Connexions, are contin 
roaming about; and, having no particular attachment, ſeldom adopt the 
more ſettled method mentioned above. 80 agreeable is this licentious 
lan of life to their diſ fition, that the molt beautiful of both ſexes thus 
fend their youthful — habituated to the Practice of enormitics thac 
would diſgrace the moſt ſavage tribes; but Ire peculiarly ſhockin 
a people, whoſe general character, in other reſpects, is eviden tender 
and humane. When an Erreoe woman is delivered of a child, it is fuf- 
focated by a piece of wet cloth applied to its mouth and noſtrils, As in 
ſuch a life, ſo great a ſhare of its happineſs muſt depend upon the 
it is Tather ſurprizing, that, belides the humiliating rellraints impoſed 
upon them with re ard to food, they are often treated with a de 
harſhneſs, or rather brutality. to which they are fo accuſtomed, that they 


do not even complain. Nothing is more common than to ſee the men 


live months, when what remains is taken down from the bier; and the 
bones being ſeraped and waſhed very clean, are buried within or without 


flows plentifully. This they catch as it falls on pieces of cloth, to 
be placed by the deceaſed as Memorials of affection. Ante pradtice of 


d ditferent parts of the ſame iſland, have each their own tutelary deity, 
whom they, no doubt, think inveſted with ſufficient power to 

nem, and fur Ply all their ants. If he ſhould not — their expecta- 

thang it no impiety to change him for another more Powerful, 

r More attentive. Such x change has actually been made very lately, by 

be inhabitants of Tiarabou, who, in place of two divinities formerly 

man WY bonoured there, have adopted Oraa the God of Balahola, an iſland re- 


ae fo rigidly ſcrupulous, that they will not Deen a meal without firſt 
lying aſide a morſel for their gods. The lame ſuperſtitious zeal renders 

man facrifices too frequent among them. Perhaps no enterprize of im- 
Portance'is ever attem ted without ſuch an offering, The unhappy victim 


the prieſt, or lome chief, from the loweſt claſs of ople, 
6 prirately kille With a club or a ſtone, without receiving the leaſt 
= untimation 
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intimation of his fate. A meſſage is then diſpatched to the King, whoſe 
preſence is indiſpenſable on theſe occaſions, and the dead body is offered 


up to the god, with great form and ſolemnity. Theſe fſacrifices are fay 
always accompanied by prayers, and it is obſervable that young plants, or for 
green boughs of the plantain tree, which are alſo their emblems of peace, nos 
are uſed in almoſt every religious ceremony. Their prayers, which they Rur 
chant much after the manner of their ſongs in their feſtive entertainments, the! 
are at all times frequent. The women, as in other caſes, are obliged to ſhew batt 


their inferiority in religious obſervances; for they are required to uncover the 
themſelves as they paſs the morais, or to take a conſiderable circuit to avoid pun 
them. They believe alſo in an evil ſpirit, who ſometimes does them miſchief, tea 
- to whom, therefore, as well as to their Gods, they make offerings, They 
believe that the foul is both immaterial and immortal; that it keeps fluttering In al 
about the lips in the pangs of death; and then aſcends and mixes with the prop 
Deity, or as they expreſs it is eaten by him. In this ſtate it remains for ſome l 
time, after which it departs to a certain place deſtined for the reception of ludee 
the ſouls of men, where it exifts in eternal night, They have no idea of any 
. after death for crimes committed on erath; for the 
ouls of good and bad men are eaten indiſcriminately by God ; but they ſeem Kin ie 
to conſider this coalition wit h the Deity as a kind of purification, neceſſary augu⸗ 
to be undergone, before they enter a ſtate of bliſs; ſince, according to their 


doctrine, if a man refrain from all commerce with women ſome months The o 
before death. he paſſes immediately into his eternal manſion, without ſuch 5 
a previous union. By death they expect to acquire immortality, but not the 
an exemption from human paſſions. The Souls of enemies, if they meet, To! 
have many conflicts. Huſband and wife reſume their former acquaintance roduc 
in a ſpacious houſe, where the fouls of the deceaſed aſſemble to recreate de ulet 
themſelves with the Gods, and thence retire to a ſeparate habitation, WM {le ie 
where they remain for ever and have an offspring. Their notions about dy mea 
the Deity are extravagantly abſurd : they believe that he is ſubject to the duced f 
power of thoſe very ſpirits to whom he has given exiſtence; and that in Fuantity 
their turn they frequently eat or devour him, though he poſſeſs the power bound ir 
of fo recreating himſelf. They alſo believe that there are different places highly 1 
for the reception of Souls after death ; and that thoſe who are drowned in peninſul 
the ſea remain there, where there is a fine country, houſes, and every thing ute un 
that can make them happy. But, what is more ſingular, they maintain not ang 1 

1 

£ 


only that all brute animals, but alſo trees, fruit, and even ſtones, have ſouls, 
which at death, or upon being confumedor broken, aſcend to the divinity, with Ne flol 
whom they firſt mix, and afterwards paſs into the manſion allotted to each. 0 
They imagine that their punctual performance of religious duties procures for have. bee 
. them every temporal blefling ; that the animating and powertul influence 
of the divine ſpirit is every where diffuſed; and that ſudden deaths and all 
other accidents are effected by the immediate operation of ſome divinity. 
They have great confidence in dreams, which they ſuppoſe to be communi 
: cations either from their God, or from the ſpirits of their departed friend, 


” 


enabling thoſe favoured with them to foretell future events; but this gift Hen par 
is confined to particular people. With regard to their oun particular thes, 
creation, they tay that a goddeſs, having a maſs of earth ſuſpended in 4 wg? 0 
cord, gave it a fwing, and ſcattered about pieces of land, thus conſtituting de t 
Otaheite and the neighbouring iflands, which were all peopled by a mal Ae 


and woman originally fixed at Otaheite. They have, however, notions f, 
of an univerſal creation before this, and of other lands, of which they IP the 
have-now no other knowledge than what is preſerved by obſcure OR ba * f 
| | | | | ef ho 


3 


They have alſo many legends both religious and hiſtorical, ſome of which, 


l as well as part of the ceremony in offering a human ſacrifice, ſeem to 
5 favour the opinion that the natives of this and the neighbouring iſles were 
* formerly cannibals, notwithitanding the horror and deteſtation which they 
1 now a Xa againſt thoſe, who feed upon human fleſh, It is certain, that 

fuman ſacrifices are not the only barbarous cuſtom that ſtill prevails among 


oy them; for beſides cutting out the jaw-bones of their enemies ſlain in 


„ bale, which.chey prefer e as rh Kot er they. bring all tlie dead bodies to 
W b a « * 4 þ- . "Me ,v 5+ py ew h 1 
0 the morai, where, with a great deal of. ceremony, they dig a hole, and 
tf bury. them iii it, as ſo many offerings. to their God, who they fay 
ef, 


body till the, latter be conſumed. It is however remarkable, that, althoug 


feaſts on the ſoul, or immaterial part of the ſaarifice, that hovers near a 
5 in all their religious ſy ſteth, they are continually blending the nature and 


ng MT ES 2 En) 7 : : / 
properties of material and immaterial beings, they worlhip nothing that is 
XY the work of their hands, nor any, viſible part x the pete They have, 


of 1ndeed, a kind of ark, in which their god is ſuppoſed to be preſent at facri- 


both in their public and private devotions. Cutting and inciding the fore: 
kin is practiſed among them; and they have a reproachful epithet in their 
kuguage for thoſe who. do not obſerve the cuſtom, which though con- 


wes tinued from a notion of cleanlineſs, moſt probably had its origin in religion. 
oh The operation is performed upon fiye or ſix lads at a time, — 
uch Pun. UP, by a Tahoua, gr man of knowledge, who is liberally rewarde 
5 their parents or relationsnss „ 
bet, To what has been ſaid of this iſland, it may be proper to add, that, as it 
ras roduces nothing that appears convertible into an article of trade, it can 
_— | uſeful on y by affording retreſbmenrs to ſhipping in their patſage through 
5a thele ſeas, wt ick it will now be able to furnith in much greater abundance, 
\out WI”) means of the Euro animals and vegetables that have been intro- 
the {Wouced into it. It differs from the itlands round it, jn producing great 
t in Wqvtities: of the delicious fruit, 5 our people called apples, which is 
wer bound in none of the others except Eimeo; and allo an odoriferous wood, 
aces MW ghly valued at the other ifles, which is found only in the North Weſt 
d in I beninſufa. The language alſo has many words, and even phraſes, 
hing ute unlike thoſe of the iſlands to the Wel wald of it, which all agree. 
i not The whole iſland, but particularly the North Weſt peninfula, which, 
ouls, WM” the principal ſcene of. Captain Cook's ee was left in a much 
with ore flouriſhing condition than when firſt di covered. The adminiſtration 
rn of Otoo, the reigning prince, and the frequent viſits ot, Captain Cook, 
es for have been particularly fortunate . for this peninlula ; and the unprove- 
ence rents made bf the introduction of iron tools are every where apparent. 
nd a The bett articles of tratfic are axes, hatchers, ipike-nails, clulels, cloth, 
res beads, knives, ſciffars, looking-glaties, & . Shirts are alſo in requeſt ; but 
muni- de moſt yaluable commodity is red feathers, which are as much eſteemed. 
iends, Mete as jewels: in Europe, eſpecially that which grows on the head of the 
is gift een paroquet of the Friendly Iſlands. Theſe are made up in ſmall. 


icular Inches, and uſed as ſymbols of their divinities in their religious ex- 
cites. Of the animals that have been left among them, horſes are 

leemed the moſt. As they entertain a full perſuaſion that our intercourſe 
ich them will not be diſcontiaued, it was ſtrictly enjoined by Otoo to 
ptam Cook, to requeſt, in his name, the Earee rahie of Britain to ſend 
um by the next ſhips red feathers, and the birds that Þ oduce them I: 
8; halt a dozen muſquets, with powder and ſhot; and by no means to 


The nxt horſes. 
f X x The 
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fees, and they viſe a bunch of red feathers as a ſymbol of their divinities, + 


* 
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dark hue, and forbidding features. 


% 


with trees. The produce and inhabitants are the ſame as thoſe of Otaheite; 


ve 
wi 
time, they are ornamented with poliſhed pearl - ſhells, which make a prodi- 


. he gave them this name in honour of the Royal Society. They are fit 


HuAnzIx E, ULIETEA, Orana, BoLABZOLA, Mourooa, Toozatr 


'  -uneven. Ulietea and Otaha lie within about two miles of each other, ani 


ſhipping between them. This reef forms ſeveral excellent harbours, whe 


_ diſtant about four leagues. It is ſurrounded by. a reef, within whid 
on the Weſt fide, : there is a moſt capacious harbour; and by ſere 


_remarkable by a high craggy hill, riſing almoſt perpendicular, and te 


leagues. Toobaee is ſmall, and inhabited. only by three families; but, 
- its ſhores abound with fiſh, it has generally occaſional viſiters from | 
other iſlands, Here, as at Otaheite, the tide never riſes higher f 
twelve or, fourteen inches; and it is high water nearly at noon, 43 
at the quadratures as at the full and change of the moon. 


La £ 


| It belongs to a chief of that place, who gets a kind of tribute from it. 
The inhabitants ſpeak a different dialect. The men alſo wear their hair 


The iſlands dependent en Otaheite are, I. Erzo, which lies to the 
North-Weſt of Otakeite, in latitude 17 30'S. longitude 150 W. It has two 
4 harbours on the North fide, and one or two more on the South, It 
has hills running in different directions, which are very ſteep and rugged, 
leaving in the 1nter-ſpaces-very large vallies, and gently-riſing grounds 
about their ſides. + Theſe hills are generally covered, almoſt to their tops, 


* 


but there is a ſtriking difference in the women, who are of a low ſtature, 


II. MarA14 or Oſnaburg Iſland, lying twenty leagues Eaſt of Otaheite, 


- 


long; and, when they fight, cover their arms with a ſubſtance beſet 
ch ſharks teeth, and their bodies with a ſort of ſhagreen. At the fame 


gious glittering in the ſun; and they have a very large one that covers 

them before, like a breaſt - plate. „ 

III. TR TU WAOA, a ſmall uninhabited iſland, diſtant eight leagues from 

the Northern extremity of Otaheite, whence it is occaſionlly viſited for the 

purpoſe of fiſhing, = 3 * Wy | | 
j v ⅛ 8! 
To theſe iflands Captain Cook was directed by Tupia, in 1769; and 


ated between the latitudes of 16 10 and 16 55” S.; and between the 
longitudes ' of 150 577 and 152 w. They are ſeven in number 


and Taz00YAMaANon, or Saunders's Iſland, which is here included, x 
being ſubje& to Huaheine. Huaheine is about ſeyen leagues in compaſs 
and has a commodious harbour on the Weſt fide. Its ſurface is hilly and 


are incloſed within one reef of coral rocks, ſo that there is no paſſage f 


Freſh water may be eaſily had. The land of both is hilly, broken, an 
irregular, except on the fea coaſt; yet the hills look green, and in mat 
places are clothed with wood. Bolabola lies North-Weſt from Otab 


ſmall iſlands, in compaſs together about eight leagues. It is renden 


nating in two peaks, one higher than the other. Notwithſtanding 1 
very 1mall extent, it is become formidable to its neighbours by the yalo 
of its inhabitants, and has ſubjugated Ulietea, and Otaha, of which 
former alone is at leaſt double its fize. Mourooa has no harbour. 
middle of it riſes in a high round hill, that may be ſeen at the diſtance of 


* 4 
A 
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e The ſoil, the productions, the people, their language, religion, cuſtoms, 
„o ad manners are ſo nearly the ſame as at Otaheite, that little need be added 
It to the account which has been given. Nature has been equally bountiful 
d, n uncultivated plenty, and the inhabitants are as luxurious, and as indo- 
ds lent. A plantain branch is the emblem of peace, and changing names the 
Ds, zreateſt token of friendſhip. Their morais are differently conſtructed, 
ugh ſerving the ſame purpoſes. Their dances are more elegant; their 
Ire, dramatic entertainments have ſomething of plot and conſiſtency ; and they 
exhibit temporary occurrences as the objects of praiſe or ſatire, ſo that the 
origin of ancient comedy may be already diſcerned among them. The . 
people of Huaheine are in general ſtouter and fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, 
and this iſland is remarkable for its populouſneſs and fertility. Thoſe of 
flietea, on the contrary, are ſmaller and blacker, and much leſs orderly. 
This may be con ſidered as a conſequence of their having become ſubject to 
the natives of Bolabola, which has doubtleſs weakened the authority of 
their own chiefs. At Mourooa, there 1s a particular bird found upon the 
bills, much eſteemed for its white feathers, Captain Cook put on ſhore a 
Cape Ewe at Bolabola, where a ram had been left by the Spaniards ; and 
lo an Engliſh boar and ſow, with two goats, at Ulietea. if the valuable 
mimals, which have been tranſported thither from Europe, ſhoutd be fuf- 
fred to multiply, no part of the world will equal theſe iſlands in variety and 
abundance of refreſhments for navigators. After repeated trials, when 
they are not diſturbed by inteſtine broils, their natural productions have 
llnays been found in the greateſt plenty. 255 oe! 2 
Beſides the cluſter of high iflands from Mataia to Mourooa incluſive, the 
ple of Otaheite are acquainted with a low uninhabited ifland, which 
ems to be Howe's Ifland, laid down to the Weſtward of Mourooa, in our 
ate charts of this ocean, There are alſo ſeveral low iſlands, to the North« 
Bſtward of Otaheite, at the diſtance of two days fail, with a fair wind, 
Fhich they have ſometimes viſited, but not conſtantly. The inhabitants 
of theſe itles come more frequently to Otaheite, and the other neighbour» 
ug high lands, from whoſe natives they differ in being of a darker colour, 
ud a fiercer, aſpect. It is cuſtomary to give their daughters to ſtrangers 
Wo arrive amongſt them; but the pairs muſt be five nights lying near 
each other, without preſuming to take any other liberty, On the ſixth 
wening, the father of the young woman treats his gueſt with food, and 
forms his daughter, that ſhe mult that night receive him as her huſband. 
The ſtranger mult not expreſs the leaſt diſſike, ſhould the partner allotted 
d him be ever ſo diſagreeable ; for this is confidered as an unpardonable 
iront, and is puniſhed with inſtant death. 5 58 


* 


OH ETER OA. 


ng This illand is fituated in latitude 22® 27' S, ; longitude 1409 457 W. 
W is fhirteen miles in circuit, not ſurrounded by a reef, and has neither 
m kur nor anchorage. It is rather high than low ; but neither fo popu- 
_ bu. nor fo fertile as the iſlands to the Northward of it. Vet the manu- 

, 


tures ate of a ſu perior kind, The cloth is of a better dye, the ſpears 
d Clubs ate better cut and poliſhed, and the carving is executed in a bet - 
© Manner. The people are luſty and well, made, and rather browner 
as thoſe of the Society Iſles. | 
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1773. UW? 
61 . their courteous behaviour to ſtrangers ; but alſo the group at Har AERH2 


they form a brautiful landicape. 


* 


HBeſt harbour, or anchoring place, to be found among theſe iſlands, It 


level of the ſea. Hence it is wholly laid out in plantations, with roads 
* Janes for travelling, diſpoſed in ſo judicions a manner, as to open an & 


* 


Vader this denomination we muſt include not only TowAT a2, Ml © 
= Exoo, and AnnAnmocka, which were ſo named by Captain Cook in 


latitude 22 26 South, down to Boſcawen and Keppel's files, diſcovered 


' terminating. perpendicularly ; whereas the whole North- de is envirou 
With ſhoals and iflands, aud the ſhore within them low and ſandy. Ne 
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FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 


on account of the friendMtip that ſubſiſts among the inhabitants, 


viſited by him in 1777; and all the iſlznds that have been diſcovered 
nearly under the ſame meridian, from Pilſtart, diſcovered by Taſman, in bein 


8 in latitude 15 5, and thence Weſtward to Taſman's Prince Wl #* 
illiam's Iſlands *, in longitude 179 W.; as well as ſome others that have ith 


2 never been ſeen by any European navigator. Within theſe limits, the Ar- or 


ipelago will be found to. be yery extenſive, 'Above one hundred and Wand 
Fr iflands are reckoned up by the natives, who aſſign its proper name to 

each. Fifteen of them are ſaid to be high; thirty-five larger than Anna- WM Noſp 
mocka; andthe reſt ſmall, many of them, perhaps, mere ſpots, without 
inhabitants. Sixty-one of theſe iſlands are laid down in Captain Cocks imila 
chart of the Friendly Iflands, and in his ſketch of the harbour at Tonga - 9 a1 


boo; and of the reſt the names were carefully collected, as the ground: bea, 


work of future inveſtigation. | North 
F he three firſt-mentioned were diſcovered by Taſman in 1642, and by d -t! 
bim called Amſterdam, Middleburgh, and Rotterdam. They were twice chor 
viſited by Captain Cook ir 177; and 1734 and in 1777 Hapace was added ore 
to the number. Theſe extend from North to South, between the latitudes /uperic 
of 19 39, and 21%: 30 South, and between the longitudes of 17% ye 
and 1759 18“ Weſt, | They are interſperſed with many ſmaller iſlands, 0 kuces, 
Which the principal are Tovfoa, Kao, Kotoo, and Komango. 0 = 
SS 1 5 N 5 rie 

- Taco, which is the Southernmoſt, is about ten leagues in circuit, and of "Ofc 

& height ſufficient to be ſeen twelve leagues. | If has good anchorage on te Nor! 
North-Weſt ſide; and although the water be ſcarce and brackiſh near th nackab 
More, ſeveral ſprings are found inland, and a fall ſtream of good vaten und has 
which reaches the fea when the rains are copious. Ihe South. Eaſt fd ves, 
riſes with very great inequalities immediately from the ſea, ſo that de ze 


plains and meadows. of which, there are ſome of great extent, lie all o 
the North-Welit fide; and being adorned with tufts of trees, intermixe@ibabite 
with plantations, and interſected by paths leading to every part of the ile 


Toxncata2oo is about twesty leagues in circuit, ſomewhat oblong 
broadeſt at the Eaſt end, and its greateſt length fram Kaſt to Weſt, 
South ſhore is ſtraight, and conſiſts of eoral rocks, eight or ten feet hig 


"the middle, a lagoon extends 4 conſiderable way inland. Here is alſo i 


nearly all of an equal heiglit, not exceeding ſixty or eighty feet aboret 


« 


communication from one part to another. It has alſo the advantage 
1 4 Taſman ſan cightota or twenty of thoſe ſmiall illandi. 
4s 4 W WES >, ; : 
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By the ſeat of government ſor all the other iſlands and the orc ; 
3 of all the erhe pal chiefs. | ; r ' 


Aux AMock & js of a triangular form, each fide being about four miles 
bog. A falt-watep lake in the middle of it occupics great part of its 
furtace, and in a manner cuts off the South-Eaſt angle. It affords ancho- 
rage on the North ſide, and ſhelter for ſhipping in two or three places. 
| furniſhes the beſt water that is to be found among theſe iſlands. It is 
lo the beſt ſituated for drawing refreſhments from all the othets, as, 
being nearly in the center of the group. Like 'Tongataboo, it is low and 
vel; and, except in a few places, very well cultivated. The waſte parts, 

rticularly toward the tea, and about the ſides of the lake, are covered. 
with trees and buſhes of a moſt luxuriant growth. From Annamocka- 
orth- kaſt to Hapaee, the ſea js ſprinkled with a great gumber of ſmali 
lands of nearly the ſame height, only from two or three miles to half a, 
nile in length. Moſt of them are clathed with trees, and each forms à 
proſpect like a beautiful garden, placed in the fea. | | EP 
Under the name of Hayate, are comprehended four ſmall iſlands of 


_ imilar height and appearance, connected by a reet of coral rocks, which is 
mo d at low water. The Northernmaſt of them is called Haanno, the next 
0705 Foa, the third Lefooga, and the Southernmoſt Hoolaiya, They extend 


North-Weſt by North, about nineteen miles. Letooga is the moſt fertile, 
and the beſt- inhabited; and along the North Weſt fide of it, there is 
uchorage. Jt is not aboye ſeven miles long, and, in, ſome places, not 
boxe two or three broad. Although much lower than: Annamocka, it is 
ſuperior to it in ſeveral reſpects. The plantations are more numerous and 
more extenſive ; and ſome of them are incloſed in ſuch a manner, that the 
knces, running parallel to each other, form ſpacious public roads, that 
would appear ornamental in countries Where rural convenicncies have been 
arned to the greateſt perfection. | 
Of the ſmaller iſlands that have been mentioned, Toofoa and Kao, which 


and of 
on the le North-North-Weſt from Annamocka, eleven leagues diſtant, are je- 
ear thWmarkable for their great height. Logfonu is about five leagues in circuit, 


Ind has a volcano in the middle, which, according to the account of the 
natives, ſometimes throws up very large (tones, They compare the erater to 


water 


aſt fc 


bat le fze of a imall iſlot, which has never ceaſed tmoking in their memory; 
e all vor have they any tradition that it ever did. It is ſaid to be but thinly 
erm ibabited, but the water upon it is good, Kao is a vaſt rock of a conic 


gure, and alſo inhabited. It is faid to have a fiream of water pouripg 
Wwn from the S. W. fide into the lea, Kotoo lies to the Eaſt of the two 
drmer. It is not more than two miles long, and not fo broad. It is 


the ile 


8 earcely acceſſible by boats, on account of the cloſeneſs of the reef. It js 
. big berably cultivated; and but thinly inhabited. Komango lies to the Eaſt 
et 5 Annamocka. It is rather leis than Kotoo, but better inhabited, and 
* ks a pond of tolerable water. n 30 
b uon de tides are more cogtiderable here than at any other of the tropical 
1 0 lands in this ocean. At Annamocka it is high water, on the full and 


auge days, nearly at fix o'clock: and the tide rites about ſix feet per- 


hone padcular. At 'Tongataboo, it is high water on full and change days, at 
done e winutes paſt x. I be tide riſes and falls four feet ne inches z and 
AY ee feet fix inches at the quadratures. BIND ION BENE 
ant's” i The climate is more variable than in countries farther within the tropic. 


lie winds, for the melt part, are from jome point between South and ? 7 


| 
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Eaſt; and when moderate, are commonly attended with fine weather, 
When they blow freſher, the weather is often cloudy, though open; and, 


be general appearance of theſe iſlands conveys an idea of the moſt 
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in ſuch caies, there is frequently rain. The ſucceſſion of vegetables is fur. 
prizingly quick ; but it does not appear that the changes of ſeaſon, by 
which it is produced, are conſiderable enough to be perceived by the 
natives. The vegetable e ee are never ſo much affected with re- 
ſpect to the foliage, as to ſhed their leaves all at once. Every leaf is ſuc- 
ceeded by another, as faſt as it falls, which cauſes an appearance of uni- 
verſal and continual ſpring. ap 


exuberant- fertility. The ſurface, at a diſtance, ſeems entirely. clothed 
with trees of various ſizes, ſome of which are very large, particularly the 
tall cocoa-palm, and a ſpecies of fig with narrow pointed leaves. On 
cloſer examination, it is almoſt wholly laid out in plantations, in which 
are planted ſome of the richeſt productions of nature; ſuch as bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nut-trees, plantains, bananoes, ſhadocks, yams, and ſome other 
roots, ſugar-cane, and a fruit like a nectarine. In ſhort, here are moſt of the 1 
the articles which the Society Iſlands produce, and ſome alſo which they thin 
have not. Their ſtock of quadrupeds is equally ſcanty ; and they have re- prod 
ceived from Captain Cook the ſame valuable additions, both to the animal and whic 
vegetable kingdom. Their domeſtic fowls are as large and as good as thoſe intole 
of Europe. Amongſt the birds are parrots and parroquets of various forts, when 


which furniſh the red feathers ſo much eſteemed at the Society Iſles. The pour: 


ſea abounds with fiſh, and the numerous reefs and ſhoals afford ſhelter for nut e 
an endleſs variety of ſhell-fiſh. | ſhoul 
The natives ſeldom exceed the common ſtature, but are very ſtrong, mul-WM amon 


_ cular, and well-made; their featur is are regular, without any general charac-Wſ thoſe 


teriſtic, unleſs a fullneſs at the po! at of the noſe be confidered as ſuch, which 


is common, but not univerſal, The women are diſtinguiſhed from the As 
men, not ſo much by their features as by a leſs muſcular form; though firudte 
the faces of ſome are ſo delicate, as not only to indicate their ſex, but tt of a 
lay claim to a conſiderable ſhare of beauty, Their bodies and limbs ar high ; 
Jo well proportioned as to be abſolute models of a beautiful figure, buf poſed 
their moſt remarkable diſtinction is the ſmallneſs aud delicacy of the itron 
- fingers, which may be put in competition with the fineſt in Europe. Tight branct 
general colour is a caſt deeper than the copper brown; but many have Wi the wi 
true olive complexion, and ſome of the women are a great deal fare feet hi 
Their hkir is in general ſtraight, thick, and itrong ; though a few have iſ and m 
buſhy and frizzled. The natural tolour is black; but the greater part oF unmar 
the men, and ſome of the women, have it ſtained of a brown, purple, oil there a 
orange caſt, Ilie women in general wear it thort, and the men after vu ſo that 
© s ſa bions, as fancy or eonvenience directs. They have their beards ci purpoſ 
inort, and per form che operation of ſhaving by means of two ſhells, a them f 
of which is placed under a ſmall part of the beard, and with the ot two; | 
applied above, they ſcrape that part off, The proceſs is tedious, but mk 
painful, Both men and women ſtrip the hair from their arm-pits, I oft of 
men are ſtained from the middle of the belly half way down the thig „u 
with a deep blue colour, in the manner of tattowing, The women lu whoſe fi 
only a few ſmall lines, or ſpots, thus imprinted on the inſide of ti tations 
bands. The men are ſupercited as at Otaheite, for the ſame reaſon, tween t 
_- The dreſs of both ſexes conſiſts of a piece of cloth, or matting, 20 perty is 
two yards wide, and ſomewhat longer, wrapped round the waiſt, to n, Their 
it is conlined by a g irdle or cord, The lower part is double before, "WWF they are 
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hangs down to the middle of the leg, like a petticoat. The 
—＋ plaited into ſeveral folds, ſo — when Untelded, there — 
enough to, wrap round the ſhoulders, but this is ſeldom done. The 
richeſt dreſſes are covered more or leſs with red feathers; the chiefs 
have alſo large red feather caps, which are worn only on very par- 
ticular occaſions. The inferior ſort of people very often wear nothing 
but a ſmall covering made of leaves, or the maro of the Society Iſles. 
Their moſt common ornaments are necklaces, made of the fruit of the 
ndanus, and various ſweet-ſmelling flowers. Others are compoſed _ 
of ſmall ſhells, the wing and leg-bones of birds, ſharks teeth, and other 
things, all which hang looſe upon the breaſt. In the ſame manner, they 
often wear a mother-of-pearl ſhell neatly poliſhed, or a ring of the ſame 
ſubſtance carved, on the upper part of the arm; rings of tortoiſe-ſhell on 
the fingers; and a number of theſe, joined together, on the wriſts. The 
lobes of the ears are perforated, in which they wear cylindrical bits of 
irory. The women rub themſelves over with fine powder of turmeric, in 
the fame manner that our ladies apply dry rouge upon the cheeks. No- 
thing appears to give them greater pleaſure than perſonal cleanlineſs ; to 
— * which they 1 e bathe in ponds made for the purpoſe, 
which they prefer to the ſea, although the water in moſt of them ſtinks 
intolerably, becauſe they are ſenſible that ſalt water injures their ſæins; and, 
when neceſſity obliges them to bathe in the ſea, they have freſh water 
ured over them to waſh it off, They are immoderately fond of cocoa- 
nut oil for the ſame reaſon, They-not only pour it upon the head and 
ſhoulders, but rub the body all over with a ſmaller quantity, Hence, 
among the ſuperior claſſes, the ſkin is clear and ſmooth, whilſt among 
thoſe of an inferior rank, by whom this oil is not to be had, the 
kin is commonly of a dull hue, with ſome degree of roughneſs. . 

As they are fond of aſſociating in the open air, their houſes are con- 
ſtructed merely to ſleep in, or as places of retirement in bad weather. One 
of a middling fize is about thirty feet long, twenty broad, and twelve 
high; and conſiſts of a thatched roof, 10 by ſts and rafters, diſ- 
poſed in a very judicious manner. The floor is a little. raiſed, covered with 
ttrong thick matting, and kept very clean. The ſame ſort of matting, or 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree woven together, ſerves to incloſe them on 
the windward ſide, the other being open. A thick ſtrong mat, about three 
feet high, bent into the form of a ſemicircle, incloſes a ſpace for the maſter 
and miſtreſs to ſleep in. The reſt of the family fleep upon the floor, the 
unmarried men and women apart from each other. 1t the family be large, 
there are ſmall huts adjoining, to which the ſervants retire in the night, 
ſo that ſome degree of privacy is obſerved. They have mats made on 
purpoſe for ſleeping on, and the clothes that they wear in the day ſerve 
them for covering in the night: their whole furniture confiſts of a bowl or 
two; a few gourds; cocoa-nut ſhells; ſome ſmall wooden ſtools for 
ak and, perhaps, a large ſtool for the maſter of the houſehold, 

oft of the houſes are built in the plantations, and have little areas before 
them, which are generally plarited round with trees or ſhrubs of ornament, 
whoſe fragrancy perfumes the very air in which they breathe. Theſe plan» 
tations are neatly fenced about, with narrow lanes, or public roads be- 
teen them, ſo that no one treſpaſſes on another: a ſure fign that pro- 
perty 18 here divided. * 

Their food and cookery are pretty much the ſame as at Otaheite; but - - 
they are far from being ſo cleanly in their manner of eating, The women 
Ne not excluded from eating with = men ; but there are certain ranks, 
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or orders, among them, that can neither eat nor drink with ong 
"I * . E : 8 e CA, 1 ö Gf _ . 55 
C.ultivated raots and fruits being their principal ſubſiſtence, this requires 
their conſtant attention to agriculture. Plantains and yams octupy by far 

. the greateſt part of their cultivated ground. In planting both theie, th 
” _. © -dig tmall holes for their reception, and afterwards root up the {Hens f 
= ing graſs, which in this hot country is quickly deprived of its vegetating 
power, and ſoon rotting becomes a good manure. The inſtruments uſed 
.* For this purpoſe are nothing more than pickets or ſtakes of different 
=. = lengths, flattened and ſharpened to an edge at one end, with a ſhort piece 
. fixed tranſverſely for preſſing them into the ground with the foot. With 


theſe, though not more than from two to four inches broad, they dig and 
* plant ground of many acres in extent. With their plantains and yams they 


1 --obſerve ſo much exactneſs, that the rows preſent themſelyes regular and 
complete in all directions. The cocoa-nut and bread fruit-trees are 


TC̃eattered about without any order, and require no trouble after they have 
attained a certain height. The kava plant is more carefully tended, and 
«grows commonly near their houſes.. The uſe of it is ſo frequent here, that 
+ 4 drink it ſeems to be the only forenoon employment of the principal 
people. The root is firſt chewed by the fervants that attend ; and being 
then put into a large wooden diſh, and the proper quantity of water 
added, the infuſion is mixed with the hands, ſtrained; and drunk im- 


* 


„ 
1 al 


"Me tately. | : n * 

= © '* Their canoes are ſuperior, both in ſtrength and neatneſs, to thoſe of 
© _theother iſlands, They are built of ſeveral pieces ſewed together with 

—_ -bandage, in ſo nice a manner, that on the outſide it is difficult to fee the 
Jiuo0uints. All the faſtenings are on the inſide, and paſs through knats, or 


ridges; wrought. on the edges of the ſeveral. boards which compoſe the 
-veſſel. The tngle ones are from twenty to thirty fect long, and about 
twenty-two inches wide in the middle. I he two veſſels which compole the 
double canoe ae each about ſixty of ſeventy feet long, and four or five 
broad in the middle, They are faſtened together in juch a manner, that 
they may be immerged in water to the very platform, without any danger of 
filling; nor is it poſſible for them to fink, ſo long as they hold together. 
Thus they are not only made veſſels of burden, but fit for diſtant naviga. 
tion. They are rigged with one maſt, with ſteps upon the platform, and 

à lanteen fail made of mats, extended by a long yard which 1s a little bent 
-» or crooked. On the platform they carry a little ſhed, or hut, and a 

. moveable fire hearth, which is a ſquare trongh of wood, filled with 
tones. Th:y are navigated with either end foremoſt, like the proa of 
the Ladrone Iſlands. In theſe veſſels they vitit all the iſlands of their own 
extenſive Archipelago. The diſtance from one iſland to another is reckoned 
by ſo many days fat}, counting two days from the morning of the firſt to 
the evening ot. the ſecond, and ſo of any number; and their run ata 
mꝛedium being ſeven or eight miles in an hour. In theſe navigations the 
So fun is their e by day, and the "ſtars by night. When theſe are ob- 
Neured they have recourſe to the points whenee the winds and the wares 
dame upon the veſſel. If, during the obſenration, both the wind and 
the waves ſhould ſhift, they are then bewildered, often miſs their intended 
port, and are never heard of more. © | 
; Their cordage, fiſhing, inſtruments, and tools, are the ſame as at the other 
-iflands. | I heir other marjualemployments conſiſt chiefly in making muſical 

| 'vecds, gutes warlike weapons, and itopls, or rather 'pillovs to np 
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oſe at both ends, with a hole near each, and four others; two of which 
and one of the firſt only are uſed in playing. They are blowu through 
the noſe, and produce a pleating though timple muſic. Their weapon 
are clubs of different ſorts, highly ornamented; ſpears; and darts. Theit 
hows and arrows are uſed only for amuſement. The ſtools are about two 


feet long, four or five inches high, and near four broad, bending downward 

of LI 
, neatly pol:ſhed, and ſometimes inlaid # * 
with bits of ivory. They alſo inlay the handles of fly-fla 


ja the middle, with four {trong 655 and circular feet; the whole made 
bne piece of black or brown woo 

| with ivory, 
after being neatly carved ; and they ſhape bones into ſinall figures of men, 


birds, and other things, with wonderful patience, their only carving inſtru» 4 


ment being a ſhark's tootb. 
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t of bamboo, 


8 7 ; | 5 
ThoTecds have eight, nine, or ten -picces, placed parallel to each other, 
bur; not in any regular progreſſion. The flutes are a joi 
| 


# 


Agriculture, architecture, boat · building, and 9 ar the employ- | 


ments of the men ; the province of the wamien is far leſs laborious. To 
their care is conſigned the manufacture of their cloth, which is made of the 
fame materials as at Otahe:te,. but after a different manner. Here they 
ſripithe bark in pieces from the plant, macerate it in water, and beat at 
hole to the proper degree of tinenels. Theſe pieces are afterwards joined 
by the viſcous juice of a berry, and rubbed over with a juice expreſſed 


from the bark of a. tree, which at once gives a glaze and colour to the 
cloth, ſo that it will reſiſt water for ſome time, and is more durable than 


that of Otaheite, ' Of the finer fort they have ſome that is ſtriped ang | 


chequered, and of other patterns differentiy coloured, The manufacture 
hext in conſequence is that of their mats, which are fo ſuperior to thoſe 
made at Otaheite, that they are no bad article to carry thither by way of 
trade. Of theſe they have ſeven or eight different ſorts, for the purpoſes 
of wearing or ſleeping upon. There are many other articles of leſs note, 


that employ the” tpare time of their females; ſuch as combs, and little 


baſkets, -either plain or interwoven with ſmall beads, and all finiſhed with 
tuch neatneſs and taſte, in the diſpoſition of the various parts, that 


2 ſtranger cannot help admiring their aſſiduity and ſkill. 


\ Being placed in a foil inſuiſicient for their ſubſiſtence without cultiva- 


| tn, yet yielding its fruits in great abundance, they pals their time in a 
fant ſucceſſiun of labour and amuſement, without ever experienein 


wearineſs of the one, or ſatiety of the other. Hence it is that they diſpla 


an alertneſs, a vigour, and dexterity in each, unequalled by the natives df 


almoſt any other country; Their private diverhons are chieily ſinging, 
dancing, and muſic, performed by the women. Their public, entertain- 


ments, in which the men bear-a principal part, are of the fame fort, 


but om a much larger ſcale; and fingle combats with clubs, boxing, and 
wreſtling, are added to the number. "Their dances are often pertormed by 
above an hundred perſons. They conſiſt of mauy intricate evo! ations, of 
ſadden tranſitions from the moit vigorous exertions to the ſofteſt move 


ments, and of a thouſand different motions with the hands; all executed - 


ith an eaſe and grace that are not to be deſcribed, nor even conceived 
but by thoſe who haye ſeen them. They are regulated by a chorus of 
yocal muſie accompanied by inſtruments, in which the dancers join, and 


keep time with ſuch unity, as ſhews that they are trained to theſe exer» _ * 
cles with the exacteſt diſcipline. In their ſolemnities of a more ſerious 


* 


dature, there is alſo uncommon regularity and grandeur, Their com- 
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ure | Warkly an do 
mon method of ſaluting one another is by joiuing noſes ; and a white flag 
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d their ſign of peace to ſtrangers, of Which the kava, or pepper 
plant, is the ſtrongeſt confirmation. They have a finguſat cuſtom of put. 
_ ting every thing that is given them to the head, whether received as a 

lent, or in exchange for ſomething elſe. The bulk of the people have 
but one wife. The chiefs have commonly ſeveral women, but whether any 
one takes precedence of the reſt is uncertain. To them alſo the im- 
moderate uſe of the kava is confined, and the luxury of being beaten 
- ,- while they ſleep. Jo» ſingular operation is performed by two women, who 
= beat briſkly with both fiſts on the body and legs, till the great man falls 
”  afleep, when they abate a little in the ſtrength and the quickneſs of the 
beating, and continue it with ſhort intervals during the whole night. The 
women are in general modeſt, although there are not wanting many of a 
different character. Breaches of conjugal fidelity are very rare amon 
them, and the unmarried of the better fort are not more acceffible. The 
8 their dead wrapped up in mats and cloth, much after our manner. 
be chiefs are interred at the morais, but the common people in no parti- 
g cular ſpot. Their mourning is long and general, and expreſſed not 
nn words, but by deeds. They beat the cheek-bones with both hands, till 
- *. they abrade the ſkin; burn circles and ſcars in the fame place; beat the 
teeth with ſtones ; ſtrike a ſharks tooth into the head till the blood flows 
3 in fireams; and thruſt ſpears into the inner parts of the thigh, into the 
ies below the arm-pits, and through the cheeks into the month. Theſe 
*  Figorous expreſſions of ſorrow are exacted only from the neareſt connexions 
* 2 the deceaſed. The women, who waſh the bodies of the dead, muſt un- 
> © dergo a purification of ſeveral months, according to the rank of the perſon 
for whom they perform this office, during which they are not permitted 
eren to feed themſelves. | wr 
The government is monarchical and hereditary. The whole archipelago, 
as far as it is known to us, is united under one Sovereign, who keeps his 
court at Tongataboo, where all the moſt powerful chiefs alſo reſide, and 
' receive the revenues of their diſtant poſſeſſions. This ifland is divided into 
eiftrits, each of which has its particular chief, who decides differences, 
and diſtributes juſtice, within his own juriſdiction. The ſeveral grada- 
tions from the Chiefs to the loweſt order of people appear to be numerous; 
but theſe latter have neither protection nor property but at the will of the 
lords to whom they belong. The king ſhares the government with ſeveral 
erful chiefs, by whom he is not only aſſiſted but controuled. One 
'S ds an office of great truſt and importance ; for he 1s not only com- 
mander in chief, but to him it belongs to puniſh all offenders, whether 
againit the flate or againſt individuals, and even the king himſelf, if he 
mould attempt to govern contrary to ancient cuſtom. Another, with his 
deputies, inſpects ail the produce of the iſland; takes care that every man 
plant his quota; and orders what ſhall be eaten, and what not. By 
this wiſe regulation, they effectually guard againſt a famine; a ſufficient 
\quantiry of ground is employed in railing proviſions; and every article 1s 
ſecured from unneceſſary waſte. It does not, indeed, appear, that any of 
» _ the moſt civilized nations have ever exceeded this people in the order ob- 
ſerred on all occaſions; in ready and cheerful compliance with the com- 
mands of their chiefs; or in the harmony that ſubſiſts throughout all 
ranks. The reſpect of the people is equal to their ſubmiſſion. They 
Ryle the chiefs not only lords of the earth, but of the fun and ſky ; and the 
king's family aſſume the name of Futtafaihe, from a (od fo called, who 1s 
probably their tutelary patron, - and perhaps their common anceſtor 
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Their government is ſufficiently vigorous to ſecure the dependence of 


the other iſlands, which are frequently viſited by the king and his 


* 


s ſufficient ſtability for its own. pre- 


— 


miniſters; and it ſeems to poſſe 


| ſervation. It has continued in the ſame family, for at leaſt one hun- 
' dred and thirty-five years; for the arrival of Taſman's ſhips has been 
faithfully tranſmitted from father to ſon, with the name of the King 
in whoſe reign it happened, and of his ſucceſſors down to the pre- 
— that period, The King, as peculiar marks 
of diſtinction, is 5 from being punctured, or ſuperciſed, and 
e 


ſent, who is the fifth 


from inflicting on himſelf the bloody marks of mourning. Every 
one whom he meets muſt fit down till he be paſſed; and when he 
ſits down, his attendants ſeat themſelves at ſome diſtance. No one is 
allowed to be over his head, to pals, or ſit behind him, or even near him, 
without his order. When any one receives audience, he advances and fits 


down before him; delivers what he has to ſay in a few words; receives 


his anſwer ; and again retires. To continue ſtanding in the royal preſence, 
would be accounted here a groſs offence. Of all this etiquette, to the 
ſmalleſt tittle, the ſubjects are much more jealous than the Sovereign. 
To pay him obeiſance, they ſquat down before him, bow the head to the 
ſole of his foot, which they touch twice with the fingers of both hands. 
This act of homage, which is not a little troubleſome]; every one has a 


right to perform when he pleaſes. It is, however, remarkable that there 
are four perſons who enjoy no ſhare of the government, and yet rank- 


above the king; and to whom he pays the ſame homage that is payed to 
him by others, ; 


The language is radically the ſame as that of Otaheite ; and the reli» 


jon has almoſt equal affinity, its views being merely temporal, without 
ope of reward, or fear of puniſhment, after death. The ſyſtem of theo- 


| logy is, however, different. The Supreme Author of molt things, the 


Friendly Iſlanders ſay, is à female reſiding in the ſky, and directing the 
thunder, wind, and rain. They believe that when ſhe is angry with them, 
the productions of the earth are blaſted ;_ and that they themſelves are 


afflicted with ſicKneis and death; that, when this anger ſubndes, every 
thing is reſtored to its natural order; and they have great reliance on the 


efficacy of their endeavours to appeaſe the oifended divinity. They alſo 
admit a plurality of heavenly deities inferior to her. As of the heavens, 


ſo of the ſea, there are ſeveral potentates, the chief of whom is Tuttafaihe, 
who.is a male, and has a wife. But none of theſe have any concern with + 


them after death They have, however, very proper ſentiments about 
the immortality and immateriality of the foul. They call it life, the living 
Rope, or, what is more agreeable to their notions, a divinity or inviſible 

ing. Immediately upon death, the ſouls of their chiefs ſeparate from 


are once tranſported thither are not ſubject to die over again, but feaſt 


upon the favourite productions of their own country, with which this 


their bodies, and go to a country, the God of which ſeems to be a per- . 
ſonification of death, for it was never ſeen by any perſon; and they who 


everlaſting abode is {ſuppoſed to abound. The ſouls of inferior people b 


undergo a. ſort of tranimigration, or, as they ſay, are eaten by a bird, 
which walks upon their graves for that purpoſe. Death they conſider as 
a very great evil; and, as the deity of ſuperſtition, whatever be the reli - 


gion, delights in the affliction of men, and is appeaſed by voluntary ſuffe- 
rance, when they think themſcives in danger of dying, they cut off the 
little finger as a ſacrifice, which they truſt will be accepted in lieu of yy 
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g. It is alſo common for inferior people to ſacrifice a joint, on account 
_ __ ofthe ſickneis of the chief to whom they prone The operation is rudely 
performed with a ſtone hatchet; and there is ſcarcely one in ten among 


* 
T” 


idem, who is not thus mutilated in one or both hands, Their morais, 1 
tough differently conſtructed from thoſe of Otaheite, are their places of 0. 
.  warſlup; but they do not make offerings of either hogs or fruit, unleſs ' bot 
en blemstically. It is however certain, that they offer human ſacrifices, we 
fe they themſelves ſpoke of an approaching folemnity, in honour of the the 
-* King's ſon, at hich on human victims were to be ſlain, For ſo barba- ned 
tous a practice, they could give no better reaſon, than that, if it ſhould be Ca 
| omitted, the deity would certainly deftroy their king. ro 
} © Except the above mutilation,” few bodily defects are obſerved among et! 
 _ them. Some are afflicted with a fort of blindaets, occaſioned by a diſeate tud 
: the cornea. Many are affected with the tetter, or ring-worm; others 11 
with a moſt loathſome difeaie, which appears on different parts of the 
2 body in large broad ulcers ; with an indolent firm ſwelling in the legs and 


arms; and a tumour of the ſame ſort in the teſticles. Je theſe has been 
added the venereal contagion ; yet they do not ſeem to regard it much; 
and few ſigns of its deſtroying eſtects are to be ſeen, Gen 
In other reſpe&s they may be conſidered as uncommonly healthy, 
Their ſtrength and activity are every way anſwerable to their muſcular 
appearance. Their air is graceful, and their ſtep firm. Their counte- 
- = Dances are entirely free from that ſavage keenneſs, which marks nations in 
a barbarous ſtate. Their deportment is mild, compoſed, and ſteady; yet 
855 are frank, cheerful, and good-humoured. Their peaceable diſpoſi- 
tion is ſuſficiently evinced by the open and friendly reception that all 
* _ firangers have received among them. They underſtand barter, for which 
© they have a name; and no people in the world traffick with more honeſty 
or Lis diſtruſt. Upon the whole, they poſſeſs many of the moſt exceſ- 
lent qualities that adorn the human 8 ſuch as induſtry, ingenuity, 
_ perſeverance, affability. The only defect ſullying their character, with 
- , Xegard to ſtrangers, is a propenſity to thieving, from which none of them 
are exempt; but, if the integrity of an antiquary or virtuoſo has been 
| d unable to reſiſt the temptation of a manuſcript, a medal, or a ſhell, 
- great allowance muſt be-made for the poor Indian, when ſurrounded with 
4 multitude of objects, to him ally. rare and curjous, and of which 
- veither art nor induſtry can procure. him the poſſeſſion. | 
The articles of trati:k here, and the refreſhments that may be pro- 
. cured, are pretty much the ſame as at Otaheite, The pork, bread-truit, 
Aud plantains, are inferior; but the yams are excellent, ſome of them 
> , weighing from twenty to thirty pounds, and when grown to perfection 
Will keep very well at ſea. Good water is not to be had. 3 
Of the nnexamined iſlands, Vavaoo, Hamoa, and Feegee, were parti- 
_ cularly defcribed to Captain Cook as larger than 1 ugataboo; as atford- 
; ng harbours and good water; and producing . abundance all the 
- Fruits and roots of the iſlands that were viſited, The two former are 
3 ſubject to Tongataboo; but Feejee is not only independent, but a formi- 
dabie enemy, on account of the dexterity with which its warriors uſe their 
'bows and ilings; and ſtill moe fo, on account of the ſavage practice to 
which they are addicted, of eating their enemies, whom they kill in 
battle. When the two idands are At peace, the intercourſe between them 
is pretty frequent. Several Feejee men, were ſeen at Tongataboo, and 
they were ot a colour a full ſhade darker than the inhabitants of the 
Friend lands in gene rl. 3 
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NEW HEBRETDES. © 1 
The Northern Iſlands of this Archipelago were. firſt diſcovered by. 
Quiros, in 1606, and were by him conſidered as part of a great Southern 
* Gontinents under the name of Tierra Auſtralia del Eſpiritu Santo. They 
tere next viſited by M. de Bougainville in 1763; who, beſides landing or 
: the Ifle of Lepers, did no more than diſcover that the land was not con- 
| nected, but compoſed of iſlands, which he called the Great Cyclades. 
Captain Cook, in 1774, aſcertained the extent and ſituatton of the whole 
roup, and 2 them the name which they now bear. They are ſituated 
— the Iatitudes of 14207, and 209 4 South; and between the longi- 
tudes of 166041 and 170% 21“ Eaſt, extending in the direction of N. N. W. 
1W. and S. 8. E. F Eaſt; an hundred and twenty-five leagues. | 
- The moſt Northern ifland, is that called by M. de Bougainville, Peak of 
the Etoile. Next to that is TEN RA DEI EsPTRIru Sax ro, Which is 
alſo the moſt Weſtern and the largeſt, being ſixty leagues io circuit. The 
land of it is exceedingly high and mountainous; and in many places the 
hills riſe directly from the ſea. Except the cliffs and beaches, every part 
x covered with wood, or laid out in plantations. Belides the Bay of St. 
Philip and St. Jago, on the North fide of it, the Iſles, which lie along the 
South and Eaſt coaſt, form ſeveral good bays and harbours, _ 
The next in ſize is MaL1coLtLo, eightcen leagnes in length, and eight 
in breadth, The land on the ſea-coaſt is low, aud declines with a gentle 
flope from the hills in the middle. The reit are Aurora, Leyens,: 
WHITSUNT1pE, St. Bartholomew, Au BR VM, Paoom, APEE, Shepherd, 
Three Hills, Monument, Two Hills, Hinchinbroke, Montague, Das v- 
ien, ExrRoManco, Inmer, Tanna, Erronan which is the mot 
Eaſtern, and Annatom, which is the muſt Southern Iſland. Thoſe printed 
in capitals are from eighteon to twenty-five leagues in cireuit, and the 
reſt of inconſiderable extent. In general, they are high and mountain- 
dus, abounding with wood and water, and the uſual productions of the 
tropical iſlands, The bread fruit, cocoa nuts, and plantains ate neither 
ſo good nor ſo plentiful as at Otaheite; on the other hand, ſugar canes 
— yams are not only in greater plenty, but of ſuperior quality, and mucr 
rger, ſome of the latter weighing fifty-fix pounds. | | 
The inhabitants are of very different appearances at different lands, 
and ignorant of each others exiſtence, They are in general of 4 ſlender 
make and dark colour; and moſt of them have frizzled hair. In Taerm 
del Eſpiritu Santo, they count the numerels'as far as five or fix in the lan- 
guage of Anamocka. At Malicollo, they ave very dark-coloured, ill pro- s | 
portioned, - and diminutive, with long heads, flat faces, and monk #2 
i- countenances. Their hair is black, ſhort, and curly; but not quite obo 11 
ſoft and woolly as that of a negro. Both men and women go quite naked; 
ne except a piece of cloth or leaf uſed as wrapper. The bridge of the noſe 
re. is pierced,” in which they wear a piece of white ſtone. As ſigns of peace, 
A* they preſent a green branch, and ſprinkle water with the hand over dhe 
lr head. Their weapons are clubs, ſpears, bows; and arrows, the latter of 
to which are poiſoned. There is alſo a reddiſh fiſh, about the ſige of a large 
in ream, found on their coaſt, of a poiſonous quality. To eat of it produces 
m Vidlent pains in the head and bones, attended with a ſcorching heat all 
nd er the ſkin, and numbneſs in the joints. Thoſe again of Frronan ar? 
he of the middle fize, hae a good ſhape, and toleradle features, At Faunz * 
RS A. "os Wakes. 
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tere is a volcano, which vomits up vaſt quantities of fire and ſmoke, and 
 '= Joads the air with its aſhes. The people are circummeciſed and cannibals, 
Mioſt of them have good features, and agreeeable countenances. Their hair, 
Which is criſp and curly; they ſeparate into ſmall locks, and cue them 
Wund with the rind of a flendef plant to within an inch or two of the 
ends. Each of theſe locks is ſomewhat thicker than common whipcord, 
and, as the hair grows, the woolding is continued. They are active, 
nimble, expert in the uſe of arms, but averſe from labour. Hence almoſt 
all the work is done zy the women. They ſpeak two languages, one of 
# which is properly their own, and the other-is learned from the natives of 
Erronan, and is nearly the ſame as that of the Friendly Iſlands. Com- 
with the inhabitants of that archipelago, they are in a very rude 
te. Their canoes and houſes are ſmall, and but poorly conſtructed; 
and, except their arms, they have ſcarcely any manufacture, not even for 
clothing. They are, however, hoſpitable, civil, and good-natured, when 
not prompted. to a contrary conduct by the- jealouſy which the unuſual 
appearance of European viſitors may naturally be er to excite. It 
zs remarkable, that, as they bear more or leſs reſemblance to the natives of 
, * the other iſlands, they are more or leſs inclined to ſtealing ; and the un- 
*.,  Gghtly race of Malicollo give proofs of honeſty, altogether unexampled in 
theſe ſeas. They are un js. cpu with the uſes, and conſequently with 
the value, of iron tools, and have but little knowledge of exchanging one 


commodity for another. . 

, 2 NEW CALEDONIA 
Except New Holland and New Zealand, this is the largeſt ifland in the 
South Pacific Ocean; for it extends from the latitude of 192? 37, to 22? 
307 South, and from the longitude of 163% 37 to 1679 14, Eaſt. It lies 
_ , mearly N. W. 2 W. and S. E. 2 E. in length about eighty- ſeven leagues; 
Hut its greateſt breadth does not exceed ten. It was diſcovered by Captain 
Cook in 1774. Towards the North-Weſt, it terminates in broken land, 
and he thought it probable that a chain of iſles, ſand banks, and reefs, ex- 
 -,. tends as far as the coaſt of New South Wales, through a ſpace of two 
> © hundred leagues. Toward the South-Eaſt, it terminates alſo in ſhoals and 
mall iſlands. Indeed, the whole, or greateſt part of it is ſurrounded by reefs 
or ſhoals, which render acceſs to it very dangerous, but at the ſame time 
guard the coaſt from the violence of the wind and ſea, make it abound 
with fiſh, ſecure an eaſy and ſafe navigation along it for canoes, and form 
.  Jome good harbours for ſhipping. In the narrow channels which divide 
the ſhoals, and in thoſe which communicate with the ſea, the tides 
2 ſtrong; but their riſe and fall do not exceed three feet and an 
It is a country full of hills and vallies, of various extent, both in height 
and depth. From the hills ſpring vaſt numbers of little rivulets, which 
- contribute greatly to fertilize the plains, and the flat lands bordering on 
the coaſt. - The ſummits of the hills are in general barren, though ſome 
few are clothed with wood, as are all the plains and vallies. Among the 
trees are a ſort of pine very fit for maſts or yards, the wood being cloſe 
grained, tough, and light. It bears, in general, a great reſemblance to 
ome parts of New South Wales, under the ſame parallel of latitude, and 
-_ - ſomeet its natural productions are the ſame, in particular a tree. with 
en only pected of, the n of which js very hard, thc 
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leaves long and narrow, of a pale deadhgypes, and a fine aromatic. Here are 
alſo ſeveral plants &c. common to the Eaſtern and Northern iſlands, and even 
a ſpecies of the pafſion-flower, which before was never known to'graw wild. 
but in America. Of hogs, dogs, or other quadrupeds, the natives had 


not the leaſt knowledge, till Captain Cook left them a breed of each. 
Land birds are not numerous; but ſeveral are new, particularly a 
"kind of erow, ſome very beautiful turile - doves, and other ſmaller birds. 


The inhabitants are ſtrong, robuſt, active, and well made. They are 
nearly of the ſame colour as the natives of Tanna, but have better features, 
more agreeable countenances, and are much ſtouter, ſome of them meaſurin 


fx feet four inches, Their hair is black, and very much frizzled; but not. 


woolly. Their beards are alſo criſp and thick, and they beſmear their 
faces with black pigment. Their only covering is a wrapper, made from 
the bark of a tree, or of leaves. They have alſo ſome coarſe garments af 
warting; but theſe they never wear, except when out in their canoes, or 


- unemployed. Some have a concave, cylindrical, ſtiff, black cap, which 


appears to be a great ornament, and to be worn only by men of note. 
The dreſs of the women is a ſhort petticoat, made of the filaments of the 
plantain tree, laid over a cord, to which they are faſtened, ànd tied round 
the waiſt: It is made at leaſt ſix inches thick, but not one inch 

than decency requires. The outer filaments are dyed black, and moſt of 
them-have a few pearl oyſter-ſhells fixed on the right fide. The general 
ornaments of both ſexes are earrings of tortoiſe-ſhell ; necklaces or amu- 
lets of ſhells and ſtones ; and bracelets of large ſhells which they wear 
above the elbow. They have punctures or matks on ſeveral parts of the 
body, but not black, as at the Eaſtern iſlands. Swelled and ulcerated feet 
and legs are common among them; as alſo a ſwelling of the ſerotum. 
In their diſpoſition they are like the natives of the Friendly Iſlands. 

— courteous and friendly to ſtrangers, and not in the leaſt addicted to 

ring. | | | 


They cultivate the ſoil with ſome art and induſtry; but ſubſiſk chiefy 


on roots and fiſh, and the bark of a tree that grows wild al ſo in the Weſt 


Indies. Plantains and ſugar-canes are not plenty, bread- fruit is very 
ſearce, and the cocoa · nut- trees are but thinly planted., Their yams and 
taras are in greater abundance. Their houſes are moſtly circular; ſome- 
thing like a bee-hive, and as cloſe and warm. The entrance is by a ſmall 
hole, juſt high enough to admit a man bent double. The ſide walls are 
about four feet and an half high; but the roof is lofty, and terminates in 
'a point. The framing is of ſmall ſpars, reeds, &c. and both the roof and 
ſides are covered thick and cloſe with coarſe long graſs. The floor Wlaid 


with dry graſs; and here and there mats are ſpread for the principal 
people to ſſeep or fit on. In moſt of them are two fire-places, and com- 


monly a fire burning; and as there is no vent for the ſmoke but by the 
door, the whole houſe is filled with it, This ſeems, however, a neceſſary 
evil as it prevents the muſquitos from coming in, which are pretty nu- 


mefous here. An earthen jar, in which they bake their roots and filh, is 


their only furniture. Their canoes are of two large trees hollowed out, 
and put together ſomen hat like the double canoe, of the Friendly Iſles, 

ut in a heavy and clumſy manner. They are navigated by one or two 
lanteen ſails made of matting, Their working tools are made of the ſame 


a. 


materials, and after the fame manner, as at the other iflands. 
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_ + Notwithſtanding their pacific incfination, they muſt ſometimes hayd nat! 
wars, as they are well provided with offenſive weapons, ſuch as clubs, _ 
Hpears, darts, and flings. Theſe ate all very neatly made, and orna- Lo tas 
_ _ "mented with carving; They depoſit their dead in the 8 and deco- Ip 
rate the graves of their chiefs with ſpears, darts, and'paddies, &c. all welle 
ſtuck upright in the ground about it. The women ate far more chaſte, ee 
E than thoie of the more eaſtern iſlands. Of their religion and government n 
© _ -Hothing firther is knowh; than that the country is divided into ſeveral FOR 
_ _ _ liftriets, each under its own chief. From its natural ſterility it is but Ia 5 
- thinly peopled. Ou the cali is found a ſpecies of ſun-fiſh of a poiſouwous bald 


* 3 * OR : NE W : ZE AL AN D. 


New Z AL Ab, as has been alicady faid, was firſt diſchvered by Abel 

- - Janſen Taſtnan, on the 13th of December, 1642. He traverſed the Eaſtern 
- toaſt, from laritude 349 to 43% S: and entered the Strait which divides the 

5 two illands; but being attacked by the natives, ſ5on after he came to an 
anchor, in the place to which he gave the name of Murderers-Bay, he 
never went on ſhore. He called the country Staaten Land, in honour of 
tze States General, though it has been generally diſtinguiſſied in our maps 
aud charts by the name of New Zealand. From the time of Taſman, 
the whole country, except that part of the coaſt which was ſeen by him, 
remained altegether unknown, and was by many ſuppoſed to make part of 

2 Southern continent, till the year 1770, when it was cirrumnavigated by 
Captain Cook, who found it to conſiſt of two large iflands, ſeparated by a 
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- firait about four or five leagues broad, to which he gave his own ut it is \ 
bam. On the Weſt ſide of this Strait, in latitude 41 South, Queen dage- like 
Charlotte's Sound is fituated, which was made a principal place of Ne pre; 
rendezvous in his ſybfequent voyages. Theſe iſlands lie between the la- ko ſtring 

titudes of 34® and 48® South, and between the longitudes of 181 and enger t 

194% Weſt. Along. the coaſt many imall iilands are 15rmed, and it is in- Nes a fir 

_ dented. by deep bays, affording excellent ſhelter for ſhipping, and ahun- WW ſine 

gagt ſupplies of wobd and waters There are alſo ſevdral rivers capable of e all 
receiving large veſſels, in which the ſpring-tide riſes near ten feet perpen- WF", th: 
= » QJicular. Ot the two iffands, the Southernmoſt, called by the natives WW3 plant 
Tavai Poenammoe®, is for the moſt part mountainous and barren, As 7 in 1 


far inland as, the eye can reach, nothing appears but mountains of a MW" veeds 


ſtupendous height, conſiſting of rocks that are totally naked, except where 

they are covered with f:ow ; but the land bordering on the ſea-coalt is 
- clothed thick with wood, almoſt down ts the water's edge. In the 
Neighbourhood of Queen Charlotte's Sound, there are every where im- Ihe only 
Preſſions on the fidgs of the hills, which form vallics of no great depth, td for foot 
Each terminating towards the ſea in a ſmall cove,” with a brook of very Fprated at! 

ne water. The Northernmoit or Eaheinomauwee has a much better ap- 
a pearatice; It is indeed not only hiſly, but mountainous; yet even the hills | 
Aud mountains are covered with wood, and every valley has a rivulet of WW"); anc 
excellent water. J he foil in theſe yallies, and in the plains, of which 
there are many over- grown with wood, is in general light, but fertile; and n may f 
in the opinion of Sir Joſeph Banks and Pr. Solander, very kind of 
ö "European grain, plants, and fruit, would flouriſh here with the utmoſt 
 - *Inxuriatice, The winters are milder than in England, and the ſummers 
This is only the name of a particular diſtrict near the he * Queen Charlotte's 
wad, Where ths Aale of which they mäke their adzes' is found. N 2 4 
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not hotter, though more equally warm; fo that, if this country ſhould 


6 wer be ſettled by 28 from Europe, they would, with a litcle mdufiry; - 


te very ſoon ſupplied, not only with the neceffaries, but the luxuries of 
life, in great abundance: Round Mercury Bay, in latitude 36* 47%, on the 


Weſtern fide, great quantities of iron ſand are brought down from the 


. - {Wcuntry by every little rivulet, a proof that there is ore of that metal not 


far lande. | 8 3 „ 
l Among vegetable productions, the trees claim à principal place. There 
ite foreits of vaſt extent, full of the ſtraiteſt and largeſt timber, fit for 


m oak, diſtinguiſhed by a ſcarlet flower, the wood of which is hard and 

heavy 3 anbther remarkably tall and ſtraight, which, if, like the pitch-pine, 
Ki tb which it bears ſome reſemblance, it could be lightened by tappings 

vould make the fineſt maſts in the world. It has a leaf and berries — 
like a yew, and ſupplies the place of ſpruce in making beer. In ſmaller 
hots, behind the beaches, there is greater variety, amongſt which are tro 
that bear a kind of plymb, of the ſixe of prunes. A ſpecies of philadelpus 
rows on the eminences that jut out into the ſea, the leaves of which may be 
uled as tea, and might be an excellent ſubſtitute for the oriental plant. 
Wild celery and a kind of crefſes grows plentifully in almoſt every-caves 
{ams, iweet potatoes, and cocos, are raiſed by cultivation. In the Northern 


huivated by the natives, the fruit of which furniſhes them -with'veſſels 
br various uſes, The Chineſe paper mulberry of Otaheite is found here, 


doe-like leaves, that ſupplies its place. From theſe leaves, with very 
lile preparation, the inhabitants make all their common apparel, and 
o firings, lines, fiſhing-nets, and cordage for every purpoſe, much 
longer than any thing that is made from hemp. The tame plant pro- 
ces a fine ſilky flax, as white as ſnow, and ſurprizingly ſtroug, of which 
kir fine cloths are made. Befides theſe; and à few that are common ta 
voſt all countries, there are near four hundred different ſpecies of 
ants, that have not been deſcribed by any naturaliſt, Captain Cook-im 
173 planted ſeveral ſpots of ground with ne garden feeds; and in 
117, in ſeveral of theſe ſpots, although totally neglected and overrun 
th weeds, were found cabbages, onions, leeks, purilain, radiſhes, muſ- 
d, &c, and a few fine potatoes, greatly improved by change of ſoil: Ia 
er = every thing has been rooted ont, to make room for tempos 
VV ages. - £0 A: 5 . gt n 
The only quadrupeds are dogs and rats: the former are domeſtic, and 
cd for food; and the latter, though not numerous; ſeem alſo to be eaten. 
peated attempts were made, by Captain Cook, to ſtock . the country with 
Js and goats: with what ſuccels, future navigators. maſt determine. The 
id, like the vegetable productions, are almoſt entirely peculiar to the 
try; and though it be difficult to follow them in the woods, on accourit - 
the underwood and elimbing plants, yet a perſon, by remaining in one 
Ice, may ſhoot as many in a day as will ferve fix or eight others. The 


"© . 


neipal jorts. are large brown parrots z- green paroquets; large wood” 
ons; cuckoos of ſeveral forts ; and a ſmall greentth bird, of a note ſo 
; lo breet, and fo various, as to fill the woods with. melody, reſembling” 
tof a hundred different ſorts of birds. About the rocks are ſeen ſea- ” 
„ ſhags, ſea-gulls, herons, rails, wild ducks, fmall plovers, penguins, and 
Clarks. Captain Cook introduced European poultty, and on his laſt vifft 


und, there are plantations of many acres of the two former. Gourds are alſo 


u it is very ſearce. There is, however, a plant of a different ſort win 
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building of any kind. The trees are chieflf of two forts i one as large as - 
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bud the fatisfaction to find them increaſed, both in a wild and domeſtic 

_ * _ ſlates beyond all danger of being ever exterminated. Inſects are numer- 

dus, but in no great variety. The only noxious one is the ſand fly, almoſt ag 

troubleſome as the muſquito. No reptiles are found, except two or three WM 191 

ſorts of harmleſs lizards; but the natives deſcribe both lizards and ſnakes 

WM of ſo enormous a ſize, as frequently to ſeize and devour men. For the lia. 

= ſcarcity of animals upon the land, the ſea, however, makes an abundant 

e, } every creek ſwarming with fiſh, which are not only whole. 

ſome; but equally delicious. with thoſe of Europe. The rocks are turniſhed pots 
with great quantities of excellent muſcles, one fort of which meaſures above 

a foot in length, and with great variety of other ſhell fiſh. _ - 5 

| The ſtature of the men, in general, is equal to the largeſt of Pot 

* thoſe in Europe. They are ſtout, well- limbed, and fleſhy ; but none 

of them corpulent, like the lazy and luxurious inhabitants of Otaheite 

and the Society Iſles. They are alſo exceedingly vigorous and active. often 

Their colour is of different caſts, from a pretty deep black, to 2 tn 

yellowiſh or olive tinge. . Their faces are in general round, their lips 

full, and alſo their noſes: towards the point; though the former are not 

uncommonly thick, nor the latter flat. Their teeth are broad, white, and 

| well-ſet : their eyes large and quick. Their hair is black, ſtraight, and I dad h 

Krong commonly cut ſhort on the hind part, with the reſt tied on the crown 

of the head; but in ſome it is brown, or inclined to curl. The women, good | 

in general, are ſmaller than the men; but, poſſefſing few peculiar graces 

of form or peaſon, are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the ſoftneſs of their voices. 

he bodies of both ſexes are marked with black ſtains, called Ameco, which 

is the-ſame as tattowing at Otaheite. The dreſs of both is alſo the ſame, 

It conſiſts of an-oblong garment about five feet long, and four broad, 


cidents, 


made from the filky flax already mentioned. Except their carving, in which Thei 

4 they excel the inhabitants of all the; other iſlands, this ſeems to be their faſtened 

mamoſt material and complex manufacture. It is executed by knotting. ide of t 

| Their work is often ornamented with pieces of dog ſkin, or chequered at lome er 

the corners. They bring two corners of this garment over their ſhoulders, imaller 

| aud faſten it on the breaſt with the other part, which covers the body; and it Otahe 
about the belly it is again tied with a girdle. of mat. Sometimes they panted 

cover it with large feathers, which are wrought. into the piece when the ge, In 

cloth is made, or with dog-ſkin; Over this, the moſt common outer cover- 3 | 

"M: 


ing is a quantity of the fame ſedgy plant, badly drefied, which they faſten 
on a ſtring to a conſiderable length, and throwing it about the ſhoulders 
let it fall down on all ſides to the middle of the thighs. By way of orns- 
ment, they fix in their heads feathers, or combs of bone or wood, adorned 


With pearl- ell, or the thin inner ſkin of ſome leaf; and in their ear, yk ale 
which are pierced, or rather ſlit, they hang ſmall pieces of jaſper or ſe- ound © 
pent ſtone, bits of cloth, or beads when they can get them. Both fer abſi 
1mear their faces and heads, with red paint and greaſe. This is the leſs.agree fry har d 
able to ſtrangers as their method of falutiog is by joining noſes. But 5 | 
this is not the oniy inſtance of their perſonal uncleanlineſs: their clothes 4 105 
1 


are never waſhed,-and their bodies but ſeldom, - The women ſometime 
8 wear necklaces of ſharks teeth, or bunches of long beads made of bon 
* or ſhells. Their koutcs. are miſerable lodging places: one of the leaſt 
1 about thirty teet long, fifteen broad, and fix high, built exactly like 0 
F eouniry-barns, with a hole at ane end, large enough to creep througl 
and another much ſmaller, ſerving the double office of chimney and wi 
do. The only furniture is a few ſmall baſkets, in which they put thell 
mihing hooks and other trifles. In ſome conſpicuous place, and gener 
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dear the door, a plank is fixed, covered with carving, after their manner, 
which they value as ye do a picture. In the middle, a ſmall fire is kindled, 
round which they fit in the day, and fleep.in the night. Their food con- 
fiſts chiefly of fiſh, with which, inſtead of bread, they eat the root of a 
kind of fern, which they ſcorch over the fire, and then beat with a tick 
till the bark or oy outlide falls off, Beſides their dogs, they alſo coiitrive 
to kill birds; and in moſt parts of the Northern iſland, . they have ſweet 
potatoes, coccos, and yams z but in the Southern, nothing is raiſed by cul- 
tivation. Their cookery conſiſts wholly in roaſting and baking, which latter 
is performed in the ſame manner as at Otaheite; Of dried fiſh and fern 
root they lay up ſtores, and when theſe fall, or perhaps from choice, they 
upply their place with muſcles and ſea- ears. Yet, where their reſources are 
fa 9 And fo precarious, there is too much reaſon to believe, that they are 
often reduced to the neceſſity of deſtroying each other as the only alter- 
fative- of | riſhing by hunger. That they not only eat human fleſh, but, 
conſider. it as a dainty, there is no kind of doubt, The women eat in com- 
mon with the men, and their method of feeding correſponds with the 
naſtineſs of their perſons. Water is their univerſal and only beverage ; 
1nd. hence, as there is perhaps no ſource of diſeaſe, either critical or 
chronic, but intemperance or nativity, they ſeem to enjoy uninterrupted 
vod health. No ſymptom of bodily infirmity appears among them. Many 
old men were ſeen, whoſe great age was ſufficiently evident from the loſs of 
their hair and teeth, yet none of them were decrepit, and though inferior 
to the young in muſcular ſtrength, not a whit behind them in cheer- 
fulneſs and vivacity ; a ſtrong proof, where life is expoſed to ſo niany ac 
adents, that human nature is untainted with diſeaſe. | Wee 
Their boats are wei built of planks raiſed üpon one andther, and 
faſtened with ſtrong withes, which alſo bind a long narrow flip on the out- 
fide of the ſeams, to prevent them from leaking. Some are fifty feet long, 
ſome even ſeventy, and ſo broad as to tarry fail without an outrigger. The 
ſmaller ſort uſually have one 3 and they ſometimes faſten two together as 
tt Otaheite. They have alſo a large head ingeniouſly carved; with a figure 
painted at the point, repreſenting a man with his features diſtorted by 
age, In canoes of the ſuperior kind, the head and ſtern are magnificently 
Worned with Fu work, and covered with looſe fringes of black feathers, 
which make a ſhewy appearance. Their paddles are from four to five feet 
bng, narrow, and pointed; with which when they keep time, the boat is puſhed 
long pretty ſwiftly; The fail is of matting, of a triarigular ſhape, Lg 
te broadeſt part above. Their chief mechanical tool is an adze, made, 
6 are alſo a chiſſel and goudge, of a green ſerpent ſtone, or jaſper, which 
found only in one particular ſpot, and about which, therefore, there are 
hany abſurd traditions, Some are alſo formed of a black; ſmooth, and 
ry hard ſtone. With theſe they make every thing by which they pro- 
we their ſubſiſtence, their clothing, and warlike weapons. Their cordage 
Ir fiſhing lines is equal in ſtrength and evenneſs to ours, and their nets 
ot at all inferior. Their ſubſtitute for à knife is a fhel!, a bit of flint, or 
per; and as an auger to bore holes, they fix a ſhark's tooth, or a piece 
f human bone, to a bit of ſtick; They have alſo a ſmall ſaw made of 
tgged fiſhes teeth, fixed on the convex edge of a piece of wood nicely 
ed, but this is uſed only to cut up the bodies of their enemies whom 
& kill in battle. Where tillage is practiſed, they re not leſs ingenious 
an in their carving and 3 The ground is laid out in teparate 
tations, fenced, round with reeds : the mould is finooth and well 
WR, JVC ISS Ss broken; 
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broken; and every root has its ſmall hillock, ranged in fows, or in quin- 
© Eunx, with great regularity and neatneſs. Their weapons are ſpears, 
darts, battle-axes, and patoos. Their ſpears are from fifteen to thirty 
feet long, made of hard wood, pointed at both ends, and being graſped 
by the middle are not eaſily parried, from theſe the darts differ only in 
. length. The battle - axe is about fix feet long, tapering at one end, with a 
. carved head, and bread and flat at the other, with ſhar edges. The WM nat 
patoo is about eighteen inches long, of an elliptical ſhape wi ſharpe edges are f 
And an handle made of wood, ſtone, or the bone of ſome ſea animal, and niml 
ſeems to be their chief dependence in battle. It is generally ſtuck in their ſpear 
girdles as part of their dreſs, like the poinard of the Afiatic; or the ſword Ml vith. 
of the European. "They have ne defenſive armour ; but, beſides their WM tack i 
weapons, the Chiefs carry a ſtaff of diſtinction, as our officers do the ſpon- {i ung 
Of their government little is known. But little ſubordination or diſtinc. in en 
tion of ranks is obſerved among them, and the want of it is every where vr fe 
apparent. From Cape Kidnappers, in latitude 39% 43', for upwards of I mite t 
eighty leagues to the Northward, the people acknowledge one Sovereign, Mff diſtort! 
called Teratu, and under him ſeveral ſubordinate chiefs, who probably ad. WW mies. 
piniſter juſtice, and to whom great reſpect is paid; but whether this au. b that 
tothe be delegated or hereditary, 'is uncertain, This part of the coaſt is Milf ither 
- much the moſt populous. Tillage, 3 and the other arts of peace, Wn man 
are here beſt known, and moſt practiſed. Ihe canoes are more decorated, I brutalit 
- the ple ntations more numerous, the clothes and carving finer, than any night k 
where beiides. In other parts, they are ſcattered along the coaſt, in fingle N bn 
families, or in larger tribes, and each in a ſtate of perpetual hoſtility with Wlindne!: 
. all the reſt. For tuch continual wals, and the inhuman banquet that is MW nends, 
the conſequence of victory, among a people in Sther reſpects mild and iftheir fo; 
gentle, perhaps, no better reaſon can be aſſigned, than that what at fir ſtil the | 
originated in neceſſity has been perpetuated by habit, and exaſperated bye retu 
revenge. From their ſcanty ſtock of vegetables, if their fiſhing ſhould the 4 
fail, 55 have no reſource againſt abſolute famine. Hunger it is certan, ¶ dey can 
among civilized nations, will abſorb every feeling: no wonder it ſhould do de hope 
d among ignorant ſavages; and he who has once learned to eat what he le mar 
_ kills, will eafily be induced to kill that he may eat. That they are canni-Wſhoils- of 
bals, is eſtabliſhed beyond the poſſibility of doubt, from the maſſacre o de midi 
Captain Furneaux's people; from their own accounts of the deteſtableſud being 


e 


Practice, which were always clear, confiſtent, and uniform; and from ocua Their 
os, which they were eager to give, as being offended that theiſ bon is fre, 
veracity in this ſhould be ſuſpected. Hence as they live in continual 2 bere is n. 
preherffions of being deſtroyed by each other, as every tribe has ſuſtaineſ ey have 

' Frongs from ſome other tribe, and the ton never forgets the injury ta me fron 
has been done to his father, every village is pie with a Hippab od their 1 
fort, as a place of refuge in caſe of neceſſity; except in the dominion e diſcoui 
\ Teratu, whole ſubjects icem to enjoy ſome degree of tranquillity; and i delerye, 

the Southern parts, where they lead a wandering ſort of a life, continu ith their 
ally ſhifting their place of reſidence, as fiſh or other articles of provider do the 


grow ſcarce.” The N for theſe Hiappahs is choſen with great fil 
And fortified with a ditch, rampart, and palliſade, in ſuch a manner as! 
enable a few relolute men to defend them againſt any number of aſſailants 
with ſuch arms as theirs. The ſame cauſe produces ſuch habitual watd 
fulneſs and circumſpedtion, as is hardly, to be ſurprized by night or by © 
Whether they eat or ſleep, or whatever be their employment, their weapd 


Flo alone 
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ire always at hand, and ſo placed as to be inſtantly laid hold of. Indeed, 
rs do other people can have ſuch powerful motives to vigilance, as the pre- 
rty erration of both body and ſoul depends upon it; for, according to their 


ved WY flew of belief, the ſoul of the man, whoſe body has been devoured by the 
X emp is doomed to eternal fire; while the foul of the man, whoſe body 
hai been reſcued from thoſe who killed him, as well as of him who dies a 
The natural death, afcends to the habitations of the gods, That their conteſts 
xe frequent, and war their principal profeſſion, appears alſo from the 


* nimber of their weapons, and their dexterity in uling them. Both the 
wo: r and patoo are handled with ſuch force, as to render a"ſecond ſtroke 
ord ich either unneceſfary, if the firſt takes place. Their method of at- 


heir ick is to ſteal upon the adverſe party in the night, and if they find them 
mguarded, which can ſeldom happen, to kill all they meet, without diſ- 
tincion. If diſcovered, they endeavour to ſteal off again; and, if purſued, 
inc. a engagement takes place. Before they begin the onſet, they join in a 
here ar ſong and dance, to which they all keep the exacteſt time, and ſoon 
$ of Wl ni their paſſion to a degree of frantic fury, attended with the moſt horrid 
381, diſtortion of their eyes, mouths, and tongues, to- ſtrike terror into their ene - 
ad- nies. To give quarter, or take priſoners, makes no part of their military law, 

au- b that the vanquiſhed can only ſave themſelves by flight; and the victors 
it is ether gorge themſelves with the fleſh of the flain, on the ſpot, or carry off 
-ace, WI = many of the bodies as they can, to be devoured at home, with acts of 
ted, WM brutality too ſhocking to be mentioned. From ſuch excels of cruelty, they 
ay might be ſuppoſed deſtitute of every humane feeling, even to thoſe of their 
ingle I ern party; yet they are always found to treat each other with the greateſt 
with MW hndnels and affection. Both men and women bewail the death of their 
vat is WM friends, whether in battle or otherwiſe, with the moſt doleful cries, cutting 

| and their foreheads and chetks, at the fame time, with ſhells or pieces of flint, 


t fri ei the blood flows pleotifully, and mixes with their tears. Their joy for 
ed bye return of thoſe, who have been abſent but for a ſhort time, is expreſſed 


ould the fame manner. It would ſeem, however, that in ſome initances, 


rtain, ey can part with their children, with but little reluctance, without even 


d do de hope of ſeeing them again. The little ſocieties, in the Southern parts, 
e many things in common. Their fine clothes, which are probably the 
hoils- of war, are kept in a ſmall hut, erected for the purpole, in 


cre ol 


eſtable ad being afterwards collected are joined together. 


tion is frequently guttural. From this and their ſimilitude in other reſpects, 
here is no doubt that the inhabitants of both places had the ſame origin: 
hey have both a tradition, that their anceſtors, at a very remote period, 


ry ane from another country, to which alto they both give the ſame name; 
jab 0 and their theology is ſo far che fame, that the New Zealanders liſtened to 
mon ite diſcourſes of Tupia, on that ſubject, with ſuch reverence and attention - 


deſerved a better teacher. But his doctrines evidently correſponded 
pith their own, They have no morais, or other places of public worſhip, 
fr do they even aſſemble together with that view; but they have prieſts 
Flo alone addreſs the Gods in prayers for the proſperity of their temporal 
rs, The bodies of their dead they depolite in the earth; and they 
elerve the remembrance of them by the wounds which they inflict upon 
hemſelves in teſtimony of their ſorrew, the ſcars of which are not eaſily 
laced ; and by rude images of green fone, which they wear about their 
KK, If they have more of their ſlaughtered enemies than they can de- 
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tie middle of the town. The nets are made in parts, at the different houſes, 


Their language is the ſame with that of Otaheite, but their pronuncia« 0 
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your, they. caſt them into the ſea, Unlike their brethren in the tropical 


iſlands, there is as much reſerve and decorum, in their carriage and conver. . was 
ation: with regard to actions, which yet in their opinion are not criminal, tary 
as exiſt among the politeſt people in Europe. A connexion with an unmarrieq g 
woman they hold to be innocent, but the terms are firſt to be ſettled with plor 
her friends, and the wife for the night requires to be viſited with as much para 
decency as the wife for life. Polygamy is allowed among them, and it ig ing 
no uncommon thing for a man to Have two or three wives. The children In 
- are initiated, at a very early age, into all the practices, whether good or Wi Dien 
bad, of their parents; ſo that a boy or girl, nine or ten years old, is able agair 
to perform all the motions, and to imitate the frightful geſtures, by which heig 
the more aged uſe to inſpire their enemies with terror, keeping the hae; 
ſtricteſt time in their ſong. In theſe motions, however horrid, there is wate 
firength, firmneſs, and agility ; the ſong is wild, but not dilagreeable, if feet | 

- every ſtrain ending with a loud and deep ſigh, which they utter in con- being 
. © cert; and they will ſtrike an hundred paddles at once againſt the ſides of thous 
their canoes, ſo as to produce but a ſingle found, at the diviſions of their WM mou 
muſic. . They likewiſe ſing, with ſome degree of melody, the traditions of WM aforc 
their forefarhers, their actions in war, and other ſubjects. In theſe amuſe. fort, 
nents, of which they are immoderately fond, and in playing on a fort of but h 

a ima 


ute, they ſpend much of their time. The inhabitants of Otaheite ſlit up 
the foreſkin, but the New Zealanders draw it over the- part which it was ſhrub 
intended to cover, and tie it with a. ſtring, which they never untie but 1 ſort 
Wich manifeſt confuſion and ſhame, No people can have a quicker ſenſe Wil { nut 
of an injury, and none are more ready to to reſent it. From their fitu, Wi flored 
tion they are alſo ſuſpicious and miſtruſtful ; yet they are eaſily attached fiſh, 
by kindneſs, and ſeem not only capable of truſting, but fit to be truſted, WI Their 
Notwithſtanding the divided ſtate, in which they hve, travelling ſtrangers, Negro 
who come with no ill defign, are well received and entertained during their quite 1 
Nay, which, however, it is expected will not be longer than is ſuficlent to ridges, 
tranſact the buſineſs upon which they come. Thus it is that a trade for others 
reen talc, the ſtone of which their adzes are made, is carried on throughout produc 
| 365 whole Northern iſland; for none of it is to be found, according to their I ire th, 
an account, but at a place ſame where about the head of Queen Charlotte's WW and th 
Sound. Ihe maflacre of Captain Furneaux's people was in conſequence i the on 
of a ſudden quarrel, without any apprehenſion of miſchief on either fide. WF in the 
A ſtrong propenſity to thieving they have in common with the inhabitants fierce © 
of the other iſlands ; but no feature of their character correſponds with contra; 
that idea of more then ſavage ferocity, which the bare mention of ther gers. 
' horrih'e banquets muſt convey, IT hey ſhew as much ingenuity, both in ew 8. 
invention, and execution, as any uncivilized nation under fimilar circun-W fon to! 
ſt ges; but they are perfectly ſatisfied with the little knowledge they WM is kno; 
poſſeſs, without attempting in the leaſt to improye 5 They are not the inh 


curious either in their obſervations or enquiries. N ew objects do not ſtrike tion, if 


them with any great degree of ſurprize, nor fix their attention even fort to adm. 
a moment. The number of inhabitants, as will readily be conceived, land fr, 
© from their manner of life, bears no proportion to the extent of te tide ob. 
country. 5 | ö Py 55 . THEN : aving 
NEW HOLLAND. N 
The largeſt known land, that does not bear the name of a cont" 2000 m 
nent, extends from latitude 43 42” S. to within 199 30“/ of the on level : f 

, quar 


whole . 


tor; and from 110? 30“ to 15% 30“ Eaſt longitude, fo that its be 
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— — 
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cat Wl farface exceeds confiderably that of all Europe. When this vaſt iſland 
er. n firſt diſcovered! is uncertain. Towards the beginning of the laſt ceny 
xl, WF tiiry; the North and Weft coaſts were traced by the Dutch; the Southern 


Ted extremity was diſcovered by Taſman in :642; in 1770 Captain Cook ex- 


ith lored the Eaſt and North-Eaſt fide, from 38e S. and aſcertained its ſe- 
uch paration from New Guinea; and in 1773 Captain Furneaux, by connect- 
t ig ing Taſman's diſcoveries with Captain/Cook's, completed the circuit, 
ren In that part 'of it, which Taiman diſtinguiſhed by the name of Van 
or Dieman's land, and which was viſited by Captain Furneaux in 1773, and 
able again by Captain Cook in 1977s the land is, for the moſt part, of a good 
Ich height, diverſified with hills and vallies, and every where of a greeniſh 
the BW hue. The tides of the hills are covered thick with large trees. Plenty of 
e is water falls from the rocks in beautiful caſcades, two or three hundred 
ble, WF feet perpendieular, into the fea ; but in the interior parts it bears marks of 
con- being a very dry country. The foil in ſome places is black and rich, 
s of WF though thin; and in others it is either ſandy, or conſiſts of a yellowiſh 


heir WF mould. Among the ne productions, not one is found that can 


s of WF afford the ſmalleſt ſubſiſtence for man. The foreſt trees are all of one 
uſc- WF fort, growing to a great height, and in general quite ſtraight, branching 
t of but little, till toward the top, The moſt common tree, next to this, is 
t up a Imall one, about ten feet high, The underwood confiſts chiefly of a 
was ſhrub reſembling a myrtle, The only quadruped, beſids the Kaniguroo, is 
but a fort of opuſſum, about twice the ſize of a large rat. Birds are neither 
enſe ſo numerous, nor in ſuch variety, as in the more Northern parts. The ſea is 
tua, . flored with its uſual plenty; and the rocks with muſcles and other ſhell- 


ched fiſh, The inhabitants are of the common ſtature, but rather ſlender. 


ſted, WF Their colour is a dull black, not quite ſo deep as that of the African 
gers, Negroes ; their hair is alſo black, and perfectly woolly. Both {exes go 
their WJ quite naked. Their only ornament confiſts in ſome large punctures, or 
nt to ridges, raiſed on differdat parts of their bodies, ſame in ſtraight, and 
e for WF others in curved lines. They have neither houſes, canoes, vegetable 
bout WF productions, nor any method of catching large fiſh. Their habitations 
their are the trunks of trees hollowefl by fire; and their food ſhell-fiſh, birds, 
otte's WF and the kanguroo. Of their method of hunting no idea can be formed, 
the only weapon that was ſeen among them being a ſhort pointed ſtick, 
in the uſe of which they ſhewed no dexterity. They have little of that 
herce or wild appearance, common to people in their fityation ; on the 
contrary, they are mild and cheerful, without reſerve or jealouſy of ſtran- 
5 Although they differ iu ſeveral particulars from the inhabitants of 
ew South Wales, particularly with regard to their hair, there is rea- 
lon to believe that they were originally of the fame race, The kanguroo 
1s known by the ſame name to both; and as it is hardly probable that 
the inhabitants of Van Dieman's land ſhould have loſt the ule of naviga- 
tion, if they had been originally conveyed thither by ſea, it ſeems neceſſary 
to admit that they, as well as the kanguroo itſelf, have been ſtragglers by 
land from the Northern parts of the 'country. The greateſt rite of the 
tide obſerved was eighteen inches; and there was no appearance of its 
having ever exceeded two feet and a half. From latitude 28® South, the 
length of the Eaſt and North-Eaſt coaſt, to which Captain Cook gave the 

name of New South Wales, reduced to a ſtraight line, amounts to nearl 
2000 miles. To the Southward of 33, the land in general is Jow ani 
level : farther Northward it is hilly, but not mountainous. It is upon the 
"ole rather barren than fertile; yet the riſing ground is chequered by 
| Fs: woods 
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| — woods and lang ang the plains and vallies are in many places covered 
M with herbage The ſoil, however, is frequently ſandy, and many of the 
| lawn or ſavannahs, are rocky and barren, eſpecially to the Northward, 
. where, in the beſt ſpots, vegetation is leſs vigorous than in the Southern 
5 The gras, in general, is ith, but thin; and the trees, where 
hey are largeſt, are ſeldom leſs. than forty feet aſunder. Nor does the 
inland coyntry-appear to be better clothed than the ſea-coaſt. The banks 
E: the bays, are- covered with 4% cs, to the diſtance. of a mile within 
the beach. The ſoil in ſome parts ſeems capable of improvement, and fit 
for the production of grain of-any kind; but the far greater part is ſuch 
as can N of no cultivation. The hills, in ſome parts, exhibit ſtron 
appearances of containing iron ore. The coaſt to the diſtance of j 
Jeagues is beſet by innumerable Mosla, finall. jCands, and reefs of coral 
4 To the Northward of 259 it abounds with fine bays and harbours ; 
and is watered by numberleſs imall brooks and ſprings, but by no great 
tivers. There is only one high tide in twenty-four hours, which happens 
the night ; the. difference between the perpendicular riſe of the water 
n the day and in the night, when there is a ſpring-tide, being no leſs than 
. three feet, and the whole difference. between high and low-water only 


| of trees fit for timber, there are only two ſorts. The largeſt is the 
gum-tree, which grows all over the conntry, not unlike the Engliſh oak, 
| ory ron The wood is hard, heavy, and. dark-coloured. - The other 
gros tall and ſtraight, like the pine; and the wood of it is alſo hard 
And heavy. There are palm-trees. of thiee different kinds, two of which 
bear cabbages and nuts, and the third nuts only; which, when eaten 
green, operate, both as an emetie and cathartic, with great vioience, 
Selides this latter ſpecies of palm, and mangroves, there are ſeveral imall 
trees and ſhrubs, altogether unknown in Europe; and a great variety of 
lants to emich the collection of the botaniſt, but few of the eſculent 
kind. Of theſe there is a plant reſembling the coccos of the Weſt Indies; 
"a kind of beau; a ſort of . purſelain; and two forts of yams. The 
only fruits are a poor kind of ſig ; a fort of plumb; a purple apple, in 
taſte like a damaſcene, after being kept a few days; a cherry with a ſoft 
one; and a pine apple of a very diſagreeable taſte, well known to the 
Dutch in he Eaſt Indies, by the name of Pyn Appel Boomen. 2 
The only known quadrupeds are the dog; the kanguroo; an animal of 
the opoſium kind, reſembling the phalanger of Buffon, and one reſem- 
bling a pole-cat, of which: the back is brown ſpotted with white, and the 
* belly white unmixed. Wolves were ſaid to have been ſeen, and many 
=” tracts were found which ſeemed to favour the conjecture. Of batts, 
- which hold a middle rank between the beaſts and hirds, there are many 
kinds, le one as large as a partridge. The water - fowls are 
Ulls, f. 458 ſoland- geeſe, or gannets of two ſorts ; boobies, noddies, 
us, ducks, pelicans of an enormous ſize, and many others. The 
+ A birds are crows, parrots, parroquets, cockatoos, * other birds of 
— the lame kind, of exquiſite beauty; pigeons, in great numbers, doves, 
„ gquails, buſtards, herons, cranes, hawks, and eagles. Among other rep- 
„tilles, are ſerpents of various kinds, ſome noxious, and ſome harmleſß; 
ſcorpions, centipeds, and lizards, The principal inſets are the muſquito 
and the ant, Of the latter there are three kinds armed with ſings al 
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d perfectly harmleſs, reſembling the white ant of the Eaſt Indies? f 
e I hbe ſea is much more liberal of food to the inhabitants than the land. 
: 1 

l 8 - : 6.4% 2 1 5 
n . Lfiſh, none of them are known, , 
re : {haa  regts. there are the fineſt green turtle in p 
10 the world ; oyſters of various Kind, particularly the rock and the pearls +2 b 
ky oyſter; cockles of ſo enormous a ſige, that one of them is more than two = 
in ke The rivulets and ſalt ereeks there are | | 
fit F - mr.» x, * . 3 ; l WES 8 | Get, 1 5 * * 1 
h he number of inhabitants appears to be very ſmall in proportion to | | 


1 the extent of the country. 80 many as thirty of them together were 5 
der ſeen but once, when men, women, and children, aſſembled on a 
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* 1 
a 2 y 
4 rock to ſee the ſhip paſs by, Between the Eaitern and the Weſtern ſhore," : 
83 there is, indeed, an immenſe tract of land wholly unexplored; but there il 
at is ſufficient reaſoa to believe, that the interior parts are either Wally de- on 


ng folate, or more thinly peopled than the ſea-coaſt. It is impoſſible that 
ter the inland country ſhould fabüit inhabitants without cultivation; it is eõũ1nxx— © 
an tremely improbable, that the inhabitants of the coaſt; ſhould be intirely* © 
ily ignorant of arts that are known and practiſed inland, for this would be in- 
verting the invariable order and progreſs of civilization; and it is certain _ 
the that no traces of 1uch. arts, nor a tingle foot of cultivated ground; was 
ky difcovered among. them. We are now ſufficiently acquainted” with the" 
her hiſtory of-man, and the feeble efforts of his mental powers, *when-ſechided © 
ard from the general communication of knowledge, to look for civilized ane 
ich enlightened nations, in every waſte of unexplored country large enough to 
ten contain them. * P 
ce. The only perſon, beſides Captain Cook, who has mentioned the inhabi- 
all tants of New Holland, is Dampier; and as they were employed on oppo- 
of ſite parts of the coaſt, their accounts are different in many" reipects. 


= far See cs 


ent Diſtance of place, entire. ſeparation, and length of time, will, however, 

es account for greater differences, both as to perſons and cuſtoms, than are 

The to be found among them, as deſcribed by the two navigators; it is 

\ in therefore reaſonable to conclude, that the natives of the whole are of one 

ſoft common ſtock. The men, for the women were never ſeen but at a diſs © j 

the tancey are in general of a middle ſize, well-made, clean - limbed, remarka 
bly vigorous, active, and nimble. Their countenances are not without ex- | 

1 of WI: preflion, and their voices uncommonly foft. | Their features are not diſ- 

ems agreeable, their noſes are not flat, nor their lips thick; their teeth are 

the white and even, and their hair naturally long and black, which, however, 


1any they wear cropped ſhort. Their beards are alſo black, thick, and buſhy, * 8 
atts, and appear to be kept ſhort by ſinging hem. Their ſkins are ſo uni- 
1any tor mly covered with ſmoke and dirt, that it is extremely diflicult to aſcer«' 


are tain their true colour. To appearance it is as black as a negroe's; on re- 
dies, moving the incruſtation, it is of a chocolate colour; and, if entirely free from 


The WM fain, might probably be much fairer. Both ſexes go ſtark-naked. Myer 
1s of Wl the dirt they paint their bodies with ſtripes and patches of black and fed. 
web, Their principal ornament is a bone, between five and fix inches long, and 
rep- WI ® thick as a man's finger, which they thruſt through the cartilage that © 
leſs; divides the noſtrils. They have alfo necklaces made of ſhells; bracelets of 
quito mall cord wound two or three times about the upper part of the arm; 
aud a ſtring of plaited human hair tied round the waiſt. Houſes, or fixed 
ons, they haye none. They take up their lodging with natures 
= commonerg” 
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With icke, by means of a fire kindied before them, as a fence againſt 
ie muſquitoes, which'are very numerous and troubleſome. Their only 
furniture is a veſſel of bark to hold water, and a ſmall bag, about the ſize 
pf a cabbage-net, which every man/catfies ſhing over his head. It contains 
a hump or two of paint, jomefilh-hogks and lines, a ſhell or two, of which 
heir hooks are-made,' a few points pf darts, and their uſual brnaments, 
nud includes the whole worldly treaſure of the richeſt man amon 
mem. Their food is chiefly fiſh, - though they ſometimes contrive to kill 


at any animal food raw, but either broil or bake it, m the fame manner 

| d i practiſed in the other iſlands. They have allo the cuſtom of inflicting 
won, on their bodies in teſtimony of grief for the dead. They pro- 

| dance | fire, with great facility, from the friction of two pieces of 1ott dry 
we Their weapons are ſpears or lances of different kinds, pointed 
with hard wood or bone. Of theſe ſome are uſed in ſtriking the larger 

. ſorts of fiſh, and ſome are certainly meant for weapons of hoſtility. That 
| _ +» they have wars is certain, for they uſe flields of bark, which, though 
i penetrated, can be intended only for a defence againſt men. They 

- Siſcharge their lances with ſuch dexterity and force, that at fifty yards 

_  eiflance they are more lure of their mark, than an ordinary markiman 
wail ſingle bullet. Their catoes are as mean and rude as thou houfes. 
Towards the South they are nothing more than a piece of bark, about 
= _ awelve feet long, tied together at the ends, and kept open in the middle by 
mall bows of wood. Tarther to the Northward they are made of one 
maeriee hollowed out by fire. Theſe are about fourteen feet long; and, being 
I very narrow, are fitted with an outrigger, I he outſide 18 wholly un- 
_ marked by any tool; the ſides are 93 thin; but how the tree is 
felled — faſhioned, it is not eaſy to conceive; for the only tools that 

were een among them are an adze, wretchedly made of ſtone, ſome ſmall 

Pieces of the fame ſubſtance in the form of a wedge, a wooden mallet, 

and ſome ſhells and fragments of coral. Their language ſounds harſher 

than the general one of the South Sea lilands, from which, as it was not 
underſtood by Tupia, it appears th beefſentially different. Their minds 

are as ſtupid as their bodies are iqualid. They viewed the Endeavour 

__ without ſurpriſe or emotion, and by ſome ſnhe paſſed by totally unnoticed, 

They have no idea beyond the few things they poſſeſs, of which they 

. neverigarted with the leaſt article, nor expreſſed the ſmalleſt curioſity or 

_ — gekre about the many novelties that were offered to their obſervation, 
be more enlightened native of Otaheite beheld their condition with an 
eye of compaſſion, and conſcious ſuperiority, which he'exprefled by calling 
them poor wretches,” By what means they are reduced to ſuch a 
number, as the country can ſubſiſt; whether, like the inhabitants of New 
Zealand, they are deſtroyed by the hands of each other in conteſts for 
ods whether they are {wept off by accidental famine ; or what other 
ule prevents the increaic of the ſpecies 3 is altogether unknown, 
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NEW GUINEA. 


| To the Natard of New Holland is New Guinea, : from which it is 
F:parated by bndeavour Strait. The length of this Strait, from North- 
21 to South-Weſt, is ten leagues, and its breadth about five, except 


5 at the North - Eaſt entrance, where it is contracted to ſomewhat leſs — 
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die -kanguroo, and even birds of various kinds. They do not appear to | 
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100 miles, by 2 congeties of iſlands, talled PzIxce or Wares IAN, 
which, it is probable, extend quite to New Guinea. Except this Strait, 


and the land of Cape Deliyerance, the whole coaſt, and the cireumjacent 


lands, ſeem to have been ng both by the Dutch ang 
| | „between New Holland and New 
Guinea, are alſo to be found in the accounts of former voyages; but 


Captain Cock, in 1770, had the merit of eſtabliſhing the fact beyond dif. 


pute. New Guinea was thus found to be a long narrow iſland, extending 
uth-Eaſt from the equator to 12% South latitude;z and from 131* to 


iy 154" Eaſt longitude, The land in general is very low, hut covered with 
ſuc 


luxuriance of wood and herbage, as can ſcarcely be conceived. The 
cocoa-nut, the bread-fruit, and the plantain-tree, befides moſt of the trees, 
1 1 and plants, that are common to the South Sea Iſlands, are found 
ere in the greateſt perfection. The inhabitants make much the fame apy 
rance as the New Hollanders, and like them are ſtarxk- naked. As they 
Bs not ſeen but from a diſtance, their external appearance could only 
remarked... At the people who landed they-threw ſome darts rudely 
made, and followed the ſhip, along the ſhore, ſhouting with great vocifera- 
tion, and flaſhing with a ſhort ſtick, which, when flung ſide- ways from them, 
produced fire and ſmoke, exactly reſembling thoſe of a muſket, but with- 
put any report. As the ifland is ſo near to New Holland, and the inter- 


mediate ſpace is full of iſlands, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that both have 


been peopled from one common ſtock ; yet no intercourſe has been kept 
up between them, for neither the cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, nor 
other fruits of New Guinea, ſo neceſſary to the comfort of ſavage liſe, 
have been tranſplanted to New Holland. - 1 9 


XE BRITAIN any NEW IRELAND, ., 


formerly ſuppaſed to make part of the Great Southern Continent, are fitn- 

ated to the North of New Guinea. By whom this land was firſt diſcovered 
uncertain. Dampier firſt ſailed through the Strait which ſeparates it from 
New Guinea. Captain Carteret, in 1767, failed through another ſtrait 

which divides it into two iſlands, the Northernmoſt of which he called 
New. Ireland. The diſcovery of this ſtrait, to which he gave the name of 
St. George's Channel, is of conſiderable importance to navigation, fince it 
mms a much better and ſhorter paſſage, either from the Eaſtward or 
Weſtward, than round all the iflands to the Northward. The two 
lands, however, are ſtill but imperfectly known, Captain Carteret was 


prevented, by the debilitated ſtate of his ſhip and crew, from beſtowing 


upon them that minute examination which, under more favourable cir- 
cunſtances, he would certainly have done. New Britain, on the North 
and Weſt, extends to 4 S. and 152% 194 W. but its Southern and Eaſtern 
its are not ſo well aſcertained, New Ireland extends from latitude _ 
20 30/ S. longitude 149 2/ E. to the South-Eaſt, about two hundred 


and ſeventy miles, but is in general narrow. The ſhores of both are rocky, 


the inland parts high and mountainous, but covered with large and ſinall 
trees of various kinds, among which are the nutmeg, the cocoa-nut, and dif- 


ferent kinds of palm. The woods abound with pigeons, doves, rooks, parrots, 


and a bird with black plumage, that makes a noiſe like the barking of a og. 


There are alſo centipeds, ſcorpions, and ſerpents, The inhabitants are black 


aud woolly-headed like Negroes, but have not their flat noſes and thick 


ups, Except a few ornameuts of ſhells on their legs and arms, ther are 
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der. Their canoes are of a ſingle tree, neatly made, and almoſt nine 
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y 3 es, Their arms are ſpears 


Eo hor, It is high water on full and change days, between three and four 
%%% nn COSTS ER 
Poer againſt the North-Weſt extzemity of New Ireland lies New 
Hanns, a fine large iſland, high, and covered with trees, among which 


aa _—_ plantations, the whole preſenting a moſt beautiful appearance; 


and fall farther Weſtward, in longitude 147% Eaſt, the 'Apmizatry 
| © © Jan anDs, between twenty and thirty in number, and many of them of 
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-OrDavis's Land; the Eaftern boundary of that nation, which has diffuſed ' 


mt0elf io wonderfully through the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, is fituated in 
latitude 25 8. Tongitude 109? 46” W. It is of a triangular ſhape, about 
ten or twelve leagues in circuit, has a hilly and ſtony ſurface, 11 20 iron - 
bound ſhore. + The hills are of ſuch an height, as to be ſeen fifteen or ſix- 

teen leagnes. No nation need contend” for the honour of this diſcovery, 

for it atfords neither ſafe anchorage, freſh water, nor wood ſor fuel. lt 
ies, however, the ſame that was ſeen by Davis in 1686. It was next 

| viſited by Roggewein in 1722, and again by Captain Cook in 1774. The 
- /- _ country is naturally barren, and without wood. What little it yields muſt 
de mailed by cultivation. The produce is ſweet potatoes, yams, taro or 


There are a few tame fowls, juch as cocks and hens, ſmall but well taſted, 
Land birds there are hardly any, and ſea birds but few. There are men 
ok war, tropic, and egg-birds, nodies, tern, & c. Even the ſea withholds 

it's ufual plenty.  - MAES F 
The inhabitants do not exceed ſive or ſix hundred. In colour, features, 
and language, they bear ſuch affinity to the le of the more Weſjern 
illes, that no one will doubt of their having had the ſame origin. They 
are in general of a ſlender make, have good features, and not diſagreeable 
countenances. They are briſk and active, friendly and hoſpitable. to 
rangers, but as much addicted to pilfering as any of their neighbours. 
* __ Tattowing, or puncturing the ſkin, is much practiſed. The men are 
marked from head to foot, the women in a few places only. White paint 
is an ornament with both ſexes. Their cloat ing is a piece or two of 

_ quilted cloth; or matting; but the men, for the moſt part, wear only a ſlip. 

+ cloth between their legs, each end of which is faſtened to a cord, or belt, 
tied round, the waiſt. Their cloth is made of the ſame materials as at 

- Otaheite, the cloth plant being among the few ſhrubs which the iſland pro- 

_ duces. Their hair is black. The women wear it long, and ſometimes 

tied-upon the crown of the head; but the men wear it and their beards 

cropped ſhort... Both men and women have their ears flit, to the length of 
near three inches, in which they wear the white down of feathers, or rings 
of an elaſtic ſubſtance. Their houſes and canoes, as might, be ſuppoſed, 
from the 3 are miſerably conſtructed. They dreis their 
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victuals in the ſame manner as at Otaheite. Their weapong are e 
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naked,” and have their hair and beards adorned-/with a fort of white 


and long clubs, The tide ebbs and flows 
in. twenty-four hours, and riſcs zhout eight or nine feet perpendi. 


eddy root, plantains, and ſugar cares: Rats are the only quadrupeds, 


fears pointed with flint; and one reſembling the patoo of New Zealand. 


without waſhi 
de whole party. But the moſt remarkable object of curioſity, in this iſland, 


fer are the largeſt. One that was fallen down meatuted twenty-ſeven feet 
that were ſtanding appeared ſtill bigger. Theſe ſtatues are of a grey 4 


beyond proportion; and the bodies have ſcarcely any thing of the human 


which time is daily making in them. 
en Anse 


heite ſhews that they have ſprung from the fame parent ſtocks The men 
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heir water is not only brackiſh. but filthy, for they never go to drinne 
ig themſelves all over at thefame time, If ever ſo many oi | 
them are together, the firſt leaps right into the middle of the hole, drinksy - 
and waſhes Himel ; after which another does the ſame, and fo. on through 


=o 
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are gigantic ſtatues, erected all along the ſea · coaſt, ſome 2 in groups, au 
platforms of maſonry, and others fangle, fixed only in the earth,. Theſe lat - 


* 


in length, and upwards of eight feet over the breaſt and ſhoulders. Some 
fone. The workmanſhip is rude, but not bad; nor are the features of 
the face ill · formed, the noſe and chin in particular. The ears are long 


figure. Each has on its head a large cylindrical ſtone, of a red colour. 
The platforms, which ſerve as foundations to ſome of them, are built, c 
rather faced with hewn ſtones. of a very large ſize, morticed and tenanted 

into one another, in a very artful manner, and though without cement, 
the joints are very cloſe. By whom, or for what purpoſe, thoſe ſtupen- 
dous figures were erected, could not be learned. They are but little re- 
garded by the preſent inhabitants, who do not even. repair the breaches 
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Theſe are five in number, Wiz. La MacDALEnA, Sr. PRDRO, La Dout- 
NICa, SANTA CHRISTINA, and Hood's Is LAND, ſituated between the lati- 
tude of 9 26' and 10® z5” South; and between the longitude of 13847 
and 239% 13/7 Welt. . They were firſt diſcovered by Mendana and Quiros, 
in 1595; and in 1774 Captain Cook aſcertained their-fituation more parti- 
cularly, which before was different, in different charts. La Dominica, the 
largeit, is about fifteen or ſixteen leagues in circuit; and St. Chriſtina, about 
ſeven, The other three are conſiderably ſmaller. They are in general 
full of rugged: hills, dis joined by deep narrow vallies, which are fertile, 
adorned with fruit and other trees, and watered by fine ſtreams of ex- 
cellent water. The vegetable productions are nearly the ſame as at the 
Society Iſles. Hogs are the only quadrupeds ; and cocks ahd hens the = 
only tame fowls. The woods abound with ſmall birds of a very beautifuk 
plumage, and fine notes., OE oe es erate fs by 

The inhabitants are without exception the fine race of people in this 
ſea. For fine ſhape and regular features, they perhaps ſurpaſs all other 
nations. Nevertheleſs, the affinity of their language to that ſpoken at Ota- 


* 


are tattowed from head to foot, Which makes them look dark; but the 
women, who are but little punctured, youths, and young children who 
are not at all, are as fair as ſome Europeans. The men are tall, but not 
corpulent. Their hair is of all colours, except red. Some have it long, 
but the moſt general mode is to wear it ſhort, except a bunch on each ſide 
of the crown, which they tie in a kat. The beard is alſo trimmed after 
various faſhions. Their clothing is the ſame as at Otabeite, and made of 
the ſame materials; but they have it not in ſuch plenty, nor is it ſo good. 
The men, for the moſt part, wear only the maro. The dreſs of the women 
u a piece of cloth, wrapped round the loins like a petticoat; and a S 
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_ iantle over their ſhoulders, Their principal head-dreſs is a fort of broad 

let, made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut- huſſt, in the front of 1 5 

- _ is placed: an ernament of mother-öf- pearl and tortoiſhell, curiquſſy 
aht and perforated, and round it the tail-feathers of cocks or tropic 


= 4 


95 1 . Ex Fa | | : 
Their dwellings are in the vallies, and on the fides of the hills, near 
weir plantations. They are built after the ſame manner as at Otaheite; 
_ but are much meaner, arid only covered with the leaves of the bread-tree. 
= = Moſt of them are built on a pavement of ſtone, raiſed above the level of 
me ground. They havelikewite ſuch pavements near their houſes, on which 
» - they ſit tent and amuſe themſelves: In their cookery and manner of eat- 
dig they are not near ſo cleanly as their more Southern neighbours. 
dot and fowls are dreſſed in af over of hot ſtones, as at Otaheite ; but 
tui and roots they roaſt on the tire, and, after takin off the rind or ſkin; 


put them into a platter or trough with water; out of which it is not un- 
'F for both men and hogs to eat at the ſame time. Their weapons 
are ubs, ſpears, and ſlings; with which they throw ſtones to a great 
' _ diſtance, but not witha goed aim. Their canoes are made of wo6d, and 
pieces of the tough bark of a tree which grows near the ſea in great 
85 — They are from ſixteen to twenty feet long; and about * 
= . Inches-broad.. The head and ſtern are of two ſolid pieces of wood. The 
* ſtern fiſes or curves a little, and ends in a point. The head projects hori- 
zontally, and is carved into ſome faint and very rude reſemblance of a hu- 
man face. They are rowed by paddles, and ſome have a fort of lantcen 
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Lail made of matting. 
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= CHRISTMAS ISLAND. 
This iſland has been thought entitled to particular mention, as being 
the only link in the chain, that has hitherto been diſcovered, between the 
Southern and the Northern iſlands; and as ſerving, from its appearance, to 
; favour an opinion that, whatever conjecture may be deemed the moſt 
4 plauſible, concerning the formation of the higher iſlands, the lower ones 
Aare uced by acceſſions from the ſea, and are till in a ſtate of increaſe. 
Philoſophical geographers are of opinion, that America is a new continent, 
in more reſpects than one, or, in other words, that it has reared its head 
above the boſom of the deep, at a much later period, than any of the other 
three; and that, in proportion as it hath emerged, other lands have ſunk, 
According to this theory, the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean may be only 
the eee of a future continent, from which the waters will 
Fradually recede, in proportion as they gain on thoſe now exiſting. 
* Jt lied in the latitude of 19. 59 North, and in the longitude'of * 7 $- 30 075 
- Weſt. It is about fifteen or twenty leagues in circumference; of a ſemi- Ls 
circular form, or like the moon in her falt quarter, the two horns being 805 ſte 
the North and South points, and the Weſt fide being indented by a large onth o 
| It is bounded by a reef of coral rocks, on the Weſt fide of which 1 me 
there is a bank of fine ſand, extending a mile into the fea, and affording Y flat 
good anchorage. The ſoil, in ſome places, is light and black, 2 Weg c. 


ka pans of decayed. vegetables, the dung of birds, and fand. In ot hi 
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1 but marine productions, ſuch as broken coral ſtones ank 
ls, are to be ſeen. Theſe are depoſited in long narrow ridges; tying ian 
a direction parallel to the ſea - coaſt, not. hike a plowed field; and mg 
have been thrown up by the waves, which do not now reach within = 
of ſome of theſe ſucceſſive depohts. Not only the broken pieces of x.» F 
but ſome of the ſhells, are too large and too heavy to have been tranſported 
by birds, from the beach, to the places in which they pow lie. Not 
drop of freſh- water is found by digging ; but there are ſeveral ponds r 
falt water, which having no vifible communication with the fea muſt be 
filled by the water filtrating through the ſand in high tides. The veSe- _ 
table productions are ſome cocoa-· nut trees, not exceeding ae he © 
fruit of which has the juice ſalt or -brackiſh ; and a few low trees, falk 
ä ſhrubs,” and ou, 7 as are ene on N iſlands of the ſame ap- 
arance, in a ſoil half formed. There is alſo Wpecies of fun, or Indian 
2 ng a ſort of. purſlain; with two f. er 2 U * low trees W 
ſit infinite numbers of a new ſpecies of tern. There are alſo boobies of way -- E 
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1 % 
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| ſorts, men-of-war birds, curlgws, tropic birds, fand-pipers,'a{mall hahd- de. » 
: bird like a large ſparrow, ee e deen gre, and rats. 8 * af 
that a ſhip touching here muſt expect nothing but birds, fiſn, aug 
t turtles; and of the two latter an abundant ſupply may be depeud e“. 
7j oO 6 TR 
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This noble groupe was the laſt diſcovery of Captain Cook, and as ſuckxk 
will be memorable in the annals of geography. The name was given in 
honour of the Earl of Sandwich, under whoſe adminiſtration, the icienos ©. * -. 
had been enriched with ſo many ſplendid and important additions. It con 
ſiſts of eleven iflands, extending in latitude from 18® 54 to 22 ff .# 11 
North, and in longitude from 150 547 to 160 24” Weſt. They are called _— 
by the natives Owhyhee, Mowee, Ranai, Morotinnee, Tahowrowa, - 
Morotoi,, Waohoo, Atooi, Necheehow, Oreehoua,, and Tahoora; all ius 
habited, except Morotinnee and Tahoora. Beſides theſe, the native at, 4 
of another, lying to the Weſt-South-Weſt of Tahoora; which is low and 
landy, and viſited only for the purpoſe of eng turtle and ſea fowis. 

As they do not know of any others, it is probable that none exiſt in 
their neighbourhood. | „ N E . 2 
OwärnxkE, the Eaſternmoſt, and by much the largeſt is of a triangnlar 

ſhape, and nearly equilateral, Its greateſt length, from North to South, 
1s 284 leagues ; its breadth 24 ;- and its circumference about 293 Engliſh 
miles. It is divided into fix large diſtricts, two of which, on the North-- 
Eaſt fide, are ſeparated by a mountain, that riſes in three peaks perpe- 
tually coyered with ſnow, and may be ſeen clearly at 40 leagues diſtances 
To the North of this mountain, the coaſt conſiſts of high» and abrupt 
cliffs,” down which fall many beautiful caſcades of water. The country - 
les inland with a gentle aſcent, is interſected by deep narrowgglens, and 
ſprinkled over with a number of villages. The ſn,wy mountain} is here 
very ſteep, and the lower part of it covered with wood. The coaſt, to the 
donth of the mountain, is of a moderate height, and the interior parts ap- | 
pear more even, and leſs broken by ravins. The Eaftern extremity is low. » © 
and flat, the declivity of the inland parts very gradual, and the whole 
country covered with cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees. At the South- 
Veſt extremity, the hills riſe abruptly from the ſea ſide, leaving but a 
roy border of low ground toward the beach. On doubling the Eaſt 
3 | | | point 
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a Northern ſhores, like thoſe of Owyhee, afford no ſounding 
— eſents the ſame appearance of verdure and fertility 
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AS .contantly buried in ſnow}. According to the tropical line of 
ed by Mr; Condamine, this mountain muſt. be at leaſt 16,029 
lid, which exceeds: the height of the Peak of 'Tenerifte hy 72 
-nccorting o Dr Heberden's computation, or 3680, according to that of 
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mee appear to be about half a mile high; and, as they are entirely covered 
with mon che altitude of their ſummits cannot be leſs than 18, 400 feet. 

Tote Sauth of this mountain, the coaſt preſents a proſpect of the moſt 

hoxgid and dreary kind, the whole country 1 to have undergone x 

tidal change from the effects of ſome dreadful convu 

_;  +:everyWhere covered with cinders, and interſected in many places with 

EF black firezks, vhich ſeei wo mark the courſe of a lava that as flowed, 


nat, many ages ba K R | 
. promontory» looks like che mere dregs of a voleano. The projetting 


ra a ng is compoſed of 55 and craggy 


5 many patches of rich f01l, wh 

| . 75 - nei ghbouring fca abounds with cat variety of : excellent fiſh, 10 that this 

qua is much better inhabited than the more verdant _ The whole 
| r 


" "the.Welt fide, in latitude 10 28“ 8. longitude 1 569 W. Karakooa Bay 


4 wc. * 5 4 


SEE af flag, and fragments of black ſcorched rocks; behind which the 
— os formerly covered with looſe burnt ſtones." Theſe the natives have taken 
+ he pains to clear away, frequently to the di pth of three feet and upwards 
Which labour, great as it is, the fertility of the ſoil amply repays. Here, 
In a rich, aſhy mould, they cultivate ſweet potatoes, and the cloth plant 


ö f cogba-hut trees. On the rifing ground beyond theſe, the bread-fruil 


tlie ſhore, the country is woody ard uncultivated, and . an alternate 


Which have che adjacent mountain for their center. The number of inks 


- bitants is computed at 150, %jʒj· ]!!! N 
mmiowzz, the illand next in ſize, and neareſt in ſituation, lying at th 
-& - diſtance of eight leagues North-North- Weſt, is 162 miles in circumference 
A low iſthmus divides it into two circular peninſulas, of which the Eaflen 
E & is double the fize of the Weſtern. The mountains in both riſe to an @ 
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epnſpicudus object all along the South-Eaſt ſide. The top is flat, 


ſnow, 


4 feet, 
Borda. The Peaks of the mountain on the North Faſt 


ſion. The ground is 


ck, fr fie mountain to the ſhore, The Southern 


rgeks, piled irregularly on ons 
w ſharp points; e ruins, there ag 


another, and terminatinghg. inn = 
„which ate carefully laid out in plantations, and the 


EaltSde & the iſland does not afford the leaſt ſhelter for ſhipping. On 


affords ſafe anchorage and eaſy landing, on a fine ſandy beach, near a ſmall 
well of freſh water. Along the coaſt of this bay, nothing is ſeen but large 


ound riſes gradually, for about two miles and a half, and appears to haye 


he Fr; ped incloſed with ſtone fences, and are interſperſed with grove 


krees are planted, and flouriſh with the greateſt luxuriance. Beyond the 
antations and villages, which do not extend above fix or ſeven miles from 


ſueceſſion of lofty ſpice- trees, growing on a ſtrong rich loam, and of lon 
ſhrubby trees, with much thick underwood, on a bottom of loofe burnt 
ſtones, extending to appearance in ridges parallel fto the ſea-ſhore, and 


may be ſeen at the diſtance of more than thiny 


and the country app | 
Near the Weſt point of the ſmaller peninſula, is a ſpacious bay, with 


Lindy beach ſhaded with cocoa-nut trees. The country behind has a mak 


ja i Doh; appearance. The hills riſe almoſt perpendicularly in a greal 
of peaked forms; and their ſteep fides, and the deep ._ 
+> « f a es. 5: . | ; „ tweet! 
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i bare, and of a reddiſh brown colour. Number of inhabitants 
WL oozow, is a ſmall iſland, lying off the South Weſt part of 
from which. it is diſtant three leagues. It is deſtitute of wood, 
WT the ſoil ſeems to be ſandy and barren, Between this and Mowee lies 
1 | 

oro is only two leagues ard a half from Mowee, to the Weſt- 
wet. The South-Weſt coaſt is very low, but the land riſes back+ 
WJ to a conſiderable height. It has but little wood, and its pro- 
We conliſts' chiefly of yams. Number of inhabitants 36, ooo. 


' 
1 - 


bree leagues diſtant from each. The country to the South is high 
but the other parts have a better aſpect, and are well in- 
it produces very few plantains and bread fruit trees, but 
in yams, ſweet potatoes and taro. Number of inhabitants 
n nsco lies to the North Weſt of Morotoi, at the diſtance of about 
wen leagues. From the appearance of the North-Eaſt and North-Weſt 
Wi, it is by far the fineſt iiland of the whole group. Nothing can ex- 
be verdure of the hills, the variety of wood and lawn, and rich cul- 
Wed vallies, which the whole face of the country diſplays. A bay is 
by the North and Welt extremities, into which a fine river 
ittelf, through a deep valley; but as the water is brackiſh for two 
A yards from the entrance, watering in it is not convenient. Num 

nhabitants 60, 200. 


, the firſt diſcovered of the group, lies to the North Weſt of Wo- 


4 


and is diſtant from it about twenty-five leagues. It is at leaſt ten 


ouch, it has a road or anchoring place, with eaſy landing, and excellent 
The face of the country to the North is broken and ragged ; but to 
cm it is more even; the hills riſe from the fea fide with a gentle lope, 
Wat ſome diſtance back are covered with wood, Its productions are the 
We with thoſe of the other iſlands, but the inhabitants far furpaſs all 
Wncighbouriog iſlanders in the management of their plantations. In the 
Wn grounds adjoining to the bay, theic plantations are divided by deep 
regular ditches ; the fences are made with a neatneſs approaching to 
ee, and the roads between are thrown up, and finiſhed, in a manner 
WEwould do credit to a European engineer. Number of inhabitants 
"== 


ENtxEEEow lies five leagues to the Weſtward of Atooi, The Eaſtern 
high, and riſes abruptly from the ſea. The reſt of the iſland conſiſts 
Bow ground, except a round bluff head on the South Eaſt point. It 
aces abundance of yams, and of a ſweet root, Number of inhabitants 
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4 . ben them are covered with trees. The tops of theſe hills 4 * | 
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a n lies South-Weſt of the paſſage between Mowee and Morotoi, | 


i in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and broadeſt at the Weſt end, near which 
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1 5 | , ns | | 
Onxxnouæx and TA HO A are two ſmall iſlands in the neighbourhood "OY 
of the preceding. The former is a ſingle high hummock joined by a reef fren 
of coral rocks to the Northern extremity of Neeheeheow. The latter lies alto 
to the South-Weſt. Number of inhabitants in Oreehoua 4,000. arke 


I The climate differs very little from that of the Weſt India Iſlands in the ſome 
ame latitude. Upon the whole, perhaps, it may be more temperate; nor the w 
are there any traces of thoſe violent winds and hurricanes which render fenfib 
the ſtormy months in the Weſt Indies ſo dreadful, There is alſo more 
rain at the Sandwich Iſles, where the mountainous parts being generallyiſ dans 
enveloped in a cloud, ſucceſſive ſhowers fall in the inland parts, with fine ;ne 
weather, and a clear ſky, at the ſea ſhore, Hence it is, that few of thoſe as 
inconveniences to which many tropical countries are ſubject, either from jand{ 
heat or moiſture, are experienced here. The winds, in the winter or ſor 
months, are generally from Eaſt-South-Eaſt to North-Eaſt, The tides are * 3 
very regular, flowing and ebbing fix hours each. The flood comes from the The f. 
Eaſtward; and it is high water at the full and change of the moon, forty de ot! 
five minutes paſt three. Their greateſt riſe is two feet ſeven inches, ar 
the water is always four inches higher when the moon is above the horizor 
than when ſhe 1s below it. | u the 
The vegetable productions are nearly the fame as at the other iflands i The 
this Ocean. The taro root is of a ſuperior quality. The bread fruit tree grow: 
thrive not in ſuch abundance as in the rich plains of Otaheite, but pro uſed, e 
duce double the quantity of fruit. The ſugar canes are of a very unufuaMyrdina; 
fize, ſome of them meaſuring eleven inches and a quarter in circum ne the 
| ference, and having fourteen feet eatable. There is alſo a root of a browi except 
colour, ſhaped like a yam, and from fix to ten pounds in weight, the jui ture 
of which is very ſweet, of a pleaſant taſte, and an excellent fubſtitute fu de co, 
Jugar. I : „ | after va 
The quadrupeds are confined to the three uſual ſorts, hogs, dogs, an x cloſe 
rats. The dogs are of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe at Otaheite, about th; hand 
fize of a common turnſpit, and in their nature ſluggiſh: being kept only fon thick 
food, and left to herd with the hogs, the ſocial qualities of this anima wear la 
its fidelity, ſagacity, and attachment, are unknown in the South Pacifi ringlets 
Ocean. The fowls are alſo of the common ſort. The birds are beauti powder 
ful and numerous, though not various. The moſt remarkable for the jellow | 
beau ty are four belonging to the trochii, or honey-ſuckers of LinnzuMaother 
one ſomething larger than a bullfinch, of a fine gloſſy black, with yello afions, 
rump and thighs ; another of an exceeding bright ſcarlet, the tail an beauty : 
wings black, and the latter edged with white; a third variegated with rette wor! 
brown, and yellow; and the fourth entirely green, with a tinge of yellotte wea; 
Two other imall birds, both of one genus, with tongues long and ciliate tailing 
are likewiſe very common; one red, ſubſiſting chiefly on the flowers of i ¶ beautifu 
cocoa · nut tree; and the other green. There are alſo owls, plovers he comp 
two ſorts, pigeons, the common water or darker hen, a kind of thrull 500 ap 
and a very few ravens. ' Goats, pigs, and European feeds, were left Whye tri 
Captain Cook; but the” poſſeſſion of the goats ſoon gave Tile to ac reſcent | 
wit between two diſtricts, in which the breed was entirely deſtroyed: In reſem] 
The inhabitants are undoubtedly of the ſame race that poſſeſſes net js x 
_ iſlands South of the equator ; and in their perſons, language, cuſton wrought 
and manners, approach nearer to the New-Zelanders, than to their | fed; the 
diſtant neighbours, either of the Society or Friendly Iſlands. They are the lides, 
general above the middle ſize, and well made. They walk very grid bring A 
Kally, run nimbly, and are capable of bearing very great 2 ; like ir 


brow! 


tion, 
inferio 


rhood I though, upon the whole, the men are ſomewhat inferior, in point of 
a reef W frength and activity, to the Friendly Iſlanders, and the women leſs 
er lies I delicately formed than thoſe of Otaheite. Their complexion is rather 

| darker than that of the Otaheiteans, and they are not altogether ſo hand- 
in the ſome a people. However, many of both ſexes have fine open countenances 2 
; nor he women in particular have good eyes and teeth, with a ſweetneſs and 
render fenſibility of look, that render them very engaging. Their hair is of a 
more browniſh black; neither uniformly ſtraight, like that of the American In- 
erally dans; nor uniformly curling, as among the Negroes of Africa. I here is 
th fine one peculiarity, characteriſtic of every part of this great nation, and which 
| thoſell as Ka already remarked of the Friendly Iſlanders, that even in the 
from handſomeſt faces there is a fulneſs of the noſtril, without any flatneſs 
Wintec of f Ne of the noſe. This may probably be the effect of their uſual 


les ar mode of ſalutation, which is by preſſing the ends of their noſes together. 
om the The ſame ſuperiority that is obſerved among the higher ranks, through all 
 fortyMhhe other iſlands, is alſo found here. The chiefs are almoſt, without excep- 
8, anf ton, perfectly well formed; whereas the lower fort, beſides their general 


01 Z OI inferiority, are ſubject to all the variety of make and figure, that is ſeen 


n the 3 of other countries. 


nds i The dreſs of the men conſiſts of the maro, and a piece of matting 


it treeWrown over the ſhoulders, and faſtened before; but the latter is ſeldom 
it Pro uſed, except in time of war, for which purpole it is better adapted than for 
mufus ordinary uſe, being of a thick and cumberſome texture, and capable of break- 
arcumi ng the blow of a ſtone, or any blunt weapon. Their feet are generally bare, 
browt except when they have occaſion to travel over the burnt ſtones, when they 
ie JU care them with a ſort of ſandal made of cords, twiſted from the fibres of 


ute to he cocoa-nut. They ſuffer their beards to grow, and wear their hair 
after various faſhions, one of which is peculiar to themſelves. They cut 
It cloſe on each ſide of the head, down to the ears, leaving a ridge of about 
1 hand's breadth from the forehead to the neck, which, when the hair 
i thick and curling, appears like the creſt of an ancient helmet. Some 
near large quantities of falſe hair, flowing down their backs in long 
nnglets. They alſo daub their hair with a grey clay, mixed with 
powdered ſhells, which keeps it ſmooth, and 1n time chainges it to a pale 
yellow colour. Such is the ordinary dreſs of all ranks ; but there is 


38, Al 
out th 
ly fe 
anima 
Paciff 
beaut 
or the 
nnzus 
x yelloWcafions, conſiſting of a feathered cloak and helmet, which, in point of 
tail an beauty and magnificence, is perhaps nearly equal to that of any nation in 
1th rede world. The cloaks are of different lengths, according to the rank of 
be wearer, ſome of them reaching no lower than the middle, and others 
Wraling on the ground. The ground is a net-work, upon which the moſt 
beautiful red and yellow feathers are fo cloſely fixed, that the furface may 
be compared to the thickeſt and richeſt velvet, both as to the feel, and the 
Folly appearance. The mixture is differently and fancifully varied. Some 
ae tringular ſpaces of red and yellow alternately; others a kind of 
relcent ; and ſome that are entirely red have a broad yellow border, fo as 
v reſemble at a diſtance a ſcarlet cloak edged with gold lace. The hel- 
iet is a frame of twigs and oſiers, covered with net-work, on which are 


ed; the greateſt part being red, with ſome black, yellow. or green ſtripes on 
lhe fides, following the direction of the creſt. It fits very cloſe upon the head 
Wing notches to admit the ears, and is capable of breaking the blow of any 
Tlike inſtrument, for which purpoſe it ſeems to be deſigned. The women 
2 2 2 wrap 
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mother appropriated to the chiefs, and uſed only on ceremonious oo 


rrought feathers after the ſame manner, but rather thicker, and leſs diverſi- 
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wrap round the waiſt a piece of cloth, that reaches half way down the 


fy ou 
= 
EY — 
N 
* 
1 n * I - I 
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thighs; and ſometimes, in the cool of the evening, they wear looſe pieces 
of cloth thrown over their ſhoulders, like the women of Otaheite. Like 
them alſo, they cut their hair ſhort behind, and turn it up before. They 


have likewiſe a beautiful ruff, or garland, and ſometimes both, made of 
- Feathers FRE ſmall, woven ſo cloſe together as to form a ſurface 


like that of the richeſt velvet. The ground is generally of a red colour, 
with alternate circles of green, 8 A | 

Both ſexes wear necklaces of ſmall variegated ſhells ; and an ornament 
ſhaped like the handle of a cup, about two inches long, and half an inch 


broad, made of wood, ſtone, or ivory, finely poliſhed, which is hung 


about the neck, by fine threads of twiſted hair, doubled ſometimes an 


-hundred fold. Inftead of this, ſome wear on their breaſt a ſmall human 


Figure made of bone, ſuſpended in the ſame manner. The fan, or fly-flap, 
is alſo uſed by both ſexes. The moſt ordinary kind is made of cocoa-nut 
fibres, tied in bunches to the top of a ſmooth poliſhed handle. The 
tail feathers of the cock and the tropic bird ſerve tor the ſame purpoſe; 
but the moſt valuable is that which has tor a handle the arm or leg bone 
of an enemy ſlain in battle. This is preſerved with great care, and handed 
down from father to ſon, as a trophy of ineſtimable price. They have alſo 
a kind of maſk, the ufe of which 1s not well known, although it ſeems 
intended as a maſquerading habit, for the purpoſes of mummery aud 


_ drolling, with which they ſometimes amuſe themſelves. It is made of a 


large gourd, with holes cut in it for the eyes and noſe. The top is tuck 
full of ſmall green twigs, and from the lower part hang narrow ſtripes of 


cloth, reſembling a beard. 


Tattowing the body is practiſed by every colony of this nation; but it 
is only at New Zealand and the Sandwich iſles, that they tattow the face. 
There is alſo this difference between the two laſt, that in the former it is 
done in elegant ſpiral volutes, and in the latter in ſtraight lines, croſſing 
each other at right angles. The hands and arms of the women are allo 
very neatly marked, and they have the ſingular cuſtom of tattowing the 
tip of the tongue. There is reaſon to believe that particular marks are 
3mprefled as figns of mourning for the death of a chief, or on ſome other 
calamitous event. The lower claſs of people are often diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome particular impreſſion, as the property of the ſeveral chiefs to whom 
they 2 Contrary to the general practice at the other iſlands, they 
do not pertorate their ears; but the men, like the New Zealanders, have 


the foreſkin tied with a ſtring. 


Like them alſo, they have adopted the method of living together in 
villages, containing from an hundred to two hundred houſes, built pretty 
cloſely together, without any order, and having a winding path between 
them. They are generally flanked toward the ſea, with detached walls, 


* which are meant both for ſhelter and defence. Theſe walls conſiſt of looke 


ſtones, and the inhabitants are very dexterous in ſhifting them ſuddenly 
to ſuch places as the direction of the attack may require. In the ſides 
of the hills or furrounding eminences, they have allo little holes, or 
caves, the entrance of which is ſecured by a fence of the ſame kind. 
Theſe ſerve for places of retreat in caſes of extremity, and may be defended 
by a ſingle perion againſt ſeveral aſſailants. i heir houſes are of very 
different fizes, ſome of them being large and commodious, from forty to 
fifty feet long, and from twenty to thirty broad ; while others are mere 


bovels. In figure they reſemble the roof of a barn, placed on the ground, and 
3 | | | 10 


a 
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1 
the o as to form a high, acute ridge, with very low ſides from the eaves. ih 
ces 1hey are perfectly 5. 4 both at the ends and fides, and thatched with is 
ke long graſs. The entrance is made indifferently at the end or fide, and is ls 
hey an oblong hole, ſo low, that one muſt rather creep than walk in. It is '$ 
of IF often ſhut up by a hoard of planks faſtened together, which ſerves for a | 
face door, but has no ſubſtitute for hinges. No light enters but by this open- if 
Dur, ing. The houſe is kept remarkably clean, and the floor is covered with | 

dried graſs, over which they ſpread mats to ſit or fleep upon. At one end | f 
1ent ſtands a bench, about three feet high, on which their houſhold utenſils 15 
nch I are placed. Theſe conſiſt of gourd-ſhells, which they mould while grow- 1 
ung ing into various ſhapes, and of a few wooden bowls, and trenchers, of | 
an various ſizes. To theſe may be added wooden pillows, or ſleeping ſtools, * 
man Some of the better ſort of houſes have a court-yard before them, neatly 
lap, WW railed in, with ſmaller houſes built round it, for the ſervants. In 
nut IF this area, they generally eat and fit during the day-time. 
The The food of the lower claſs confiſts principally of fiſh and vegetables, 
ole; to which the people of higher rank add the fleſh of dogs, and hogs, 
done I dreſſed in the ſame manner as at the Society Iflands. They alſo eat 
ded WW fowls, of the ſame domeſtic kind with ours, but they are neither numer- 
alſo I ous, nor much eſteemed. Their fiſh they ſalt, and preſerve in gourd-ſhells, 
zems not for the purpoſe of providing againſt temporary ſcarcity, but from the 
aud WI preference they give to ſalted meats. They alio pickle pieces of pork, which 
of a they eſteem a great delicacy. Excepting the article of ſalt, their cookery, 
tuck WF is exactly the as as at Otaheite ; yet they had not the art of preſerving 
2s of IN the bread-fruit by fermentation, until it was taught them by our 2 
They are exceedingly cleanly at their meals; and their manner of ing 
ut it I both their animal and vegetable food ſeems not to admit of improvement. 
face, WW The chiefs always begin their meal with a doſe of the kaya, brewed in the 
it is WW uſual manner. The women eat apart from the men, and are for- | 
ſling I bidden the uſe of pork, turtle, and particular kinds of plantains. A 
alſo The manner of ſpending their time admits of little variety. They riſe "4 
; the I vith the ſun, and after enjoying the cool of the evening retire to reſt, * 
s are Na fer hours after ſun- ſet. The making of canoes, mats, &c. forms the 4 
other I occupations of the Earees; the women are employed in rt a Fes, 4 
d by doth; and the ſervants are principally engaged in the plantations and 1 
vhom I fiſhing, Their idle hours are filled up with various amuſements. Their #1 
they I young men and women are fond of dancing; and on more ſolemn occa- | 
have I ſions, they have boxing and wreſtling matches, after the manner of | 
IF fte Friendly-Iſlanders; but in all theſe reſpects they are much inferior 1 
ner in to the latter. Their muſic is alſo of a ruder kind, as they have neither k 
pretty I flutes nor reeds, nor any inſtrument except drums of various ſizes. Their 1 
tween I longs, which they ſing in parts, and accompany with a gentle motion of R 
walls, ¶ the arms, have a pleaſing effect. Swimming is not only a neceſſary art, in 1 
loofe Fhich both men and women are more expert than any other people, but * 
Idenly 2 favourite diverſion, in which they ſometimes amuſe themſelves, when 12 
: ſides If the 1 of the dreadful ſurf, that breaks againſt their coaſt, is in- a 
es, Or ¶ cteaſed to its utmoſt fury, in a manner equally perilous and extraordinary. 
kind. They are familiarized to the water at fo early a period, that a child of four 
ended JI years old, accidentally dropt into the ſea, not only betrays no ſymptoms of 
f very fear, but ſeems to enjoy its ſituation. T hey are much addicted to gam- 
rty to ug, a vice, or muſement, not often found in ſo rude a ſtate of ſociety. 
mere They have game reſembling draughts, but apparently more intricate, 
m__ ad another which conſiſts in hiding a ſtone under a piece of cloth ; at 
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*both which, not only the players, but the by-ſtanders bet with great eager. In 
neſs. Beſides theſe, they have running matches between the boys and I ani 
girls, at which alſo they wager with great ſpirit, ſometimes to the extent I for 
of their whole ſubitance. Sn TY FFF 
Their agriculture and navigation bear a great reſemblance to thoſe of KY be 
the South-Sex iflands. Ther plantations, which are ſpxead over the Eu 
whole tea coaſt, conſiſt of the taro, or eddy root, and ſweet potatoes, iff the! 
with plants of the cloth-tree, ſet out in rows. In ſome of the iſlands. A 
they are without any fence; in others they are ſeparated by walls of the ame 
Iooſe burnt ſtones, that are got in clearing the ground; and theſe, being of 
entirely concealed by fugar canes planted cloſe on each fide, make the mof ilar 
beautiful fences that can be conceived, . Rails 
* Their canoes have the bottom of a ſingle piece of wood, hollowed out chie 
to the thicknefs of an inch, and brought 92 point at each end. The ſides The 
conũſt of three boards, each about an inch thick, neatly fitted and lathed If the 
to the bottom part. Some of their double be ſeventy feet in I other 
length, three and a half in depth, and twelve in breadth; but the moſt I preſli 
common ze is much ſmaller. Their cordage, fiſh-hooks, and fiſhing I trate 
tackle, differ but little from thoſe of the other iflands. © 
Their cloth is manufactured in the uſual manner, and painted in a I Thei 
variety of patterns, with a comprehenſiveneſs and regularity of deſign, I vith 
that beſpeaks infinite taſle and fancy; and they bave the art of ſewing I priate 
difterent pieces together. Their mats'are alſo beautifully wrought, a 
ſtained of different colours. In this article, they even excel the inhabitants of mals. 
the Friendly lftes. Befides fitting their goùrds, which grow to an and d 
enormous hze, to all manner of domeſtic purpoſes, by bandages tied oder 
round them during their growth, they have a method of ſcoring them ! 
with a heated inſtrument, ſo as to give them the appearance of being bouſes 
painted in a variety of neat and elegant deſigns. The wooden bowls, out ae he 
of which” the chiefs drink the kava, are about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, perfectly round, and beautifully poliſhed. * They are ſupported 
by three. or four ſmall human figures, in various attitudes, which they ſe 


are faid to be accurately proportioned, and neatly finiſhed ; and even urayin 
the anatomy of the niuſcles, in ſupporting the weight, well expreſſed. ing | 


Among their arts muſt not be forgotten that of making ſalt, which and 6X] 


they have in great abundance, and of a good 1 Their ſalt pans ar hews t 
made of earth lined with clay; being generally ſix or eight feet ſquare, honours 
and about eight inches deep. They are raiſed upon a bank of Rane a ſuperi 
near the high-water mark, whence the water is conducted to the foot of ter thi 
them, in {mall trenches, out of which they are filled, and the ſun quick] _ { 

rforms the neceſſary proceſs of evaporation, © *' © J let on! 
Their inſtruments of war are ſpears, daggers, clubs, and ſlings. The death of 
dagger is a weapon peculiar to themſelves. It is from one to two feeſſ "ies; a 


| long; made of heavy black wood reſembling ebony, ſharpened at one on Pitiation 
both ends, and ſecured to the hand by a ſtring. © Its uſe is to ſtab in cloſe they are 
fight, and it is well adapted to the purpoſe. They have alſo the knife but theiz 
ot faw, with which the New Zealanders cut up their ſlaughtered enemies lels line 
For defenſive armour they wear ſtrong mats, which are not eafily pene ome ti 
JJ / 8 Altho 
Jo fabricate theſe, and many other articles of equal labour and inge known, 
nuity; they have the ſame imperfect tools as in the Southern iſlands, Theil Ccean, 
adzes are of the ſame ſtone, and of the ſamę ſhape. They have befides Yginall 
littie inftrurnent of a ſingle ſnark's tooth, fixed in the fore part of A dog kews Ev 
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jaw - bone, or a thin wooden handle. This ſerves as a knife occaſionally » 


04 and with it their carving ſeems to be executed. The only pieces of iron, 
tent found among them, were about two inches of an iron hoop, and the point 


of a broad word. How they became poſſeſſed of theſe cannot certainly 
ſ of be known; for it does not appear that they had ever been viſited by 
Europeans before, nor have they any knowledge of other iflands beſides 
toes, their ow. : | x | 
| As the iſlands are not united under one Sovereign, wars are frequent 
F the MY among them. Theſe no doubt contribute greatly to reduce the number 
\cins of inhabitants, which, according to the proportion aſſigned to each 
| f land, does not exceed 400,000, The ſame ſyſtem of ſubordination pre- 
ails as at the other iſlands, the ſame abſolute authority on the part of the 
chiefs, and the ſame unrefliſting ſubmiſſion on the part ot the people. 
ſides The government is likewiſe monarchical, aud hereditary. As it agrees in 


Amed the great outline, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that it differs materially in 


other reipects. The King is diſtinguiſhed by two titles, one of which ex- 


ſhing I Ute themſelves in his preſence. | | | 
EC Their religious notions are evidently derived from the ſame ſource. 


Their morals are rendered conipicuous by pyramids of wicker-work, covered 


Pm, with grey cloth, ſome of which are fifty feet high; but they are appro- 
ewing I priated to the ſame purpoſes of ſepulture, ſacrifice, and worſhip, as at 
and Otaheite; and ſet forth in the ſame manner with ofterings of fruit and ani- 
nts of nals. At Owhyhee, there is a regular ſociety of prieſts living by themſelves, 
to an MI and diſtinct in all reſpects from the reſt of the people. The head of this 


s tied I order is called Orono, a title which implies jomething highly facred, and 
them i honoured almoſt to adoration, Both in their morais, and about their 
being houſes, are found an infinite variety of little images, which, however, 
are held but in little eſtimation, as they are ready to ſell them for trifles. 


, out 

* in They likewiſe give place in their houſes to many ludicrous, and ſome 
ported obſcene figures, like the priapus of the ancients. Yet, on ſome occaſions, 
which they ſelect one or other of theſe images, as the object of their worſhip ; 
1 even uraying it in red cloth; beating drums, and ſinging hymns before it; 
ed. lying bunches of red feathers and different ſorts of vegetables at its feet; 


and expoling a pig or dog to rot on an altar near it. Another circumſtance 
ſhews that they are prone to idolatry. The title of Orono, with all its 
honours, was confered on Captain Cook, whom they regarded as a being of 
a ſuperior nature. They even paid him a ſort of religious adoration, and, 
after the unfortunate event that put an end to his life, enquired, with ap- 
_ ſolicitude, when he would return. Human facrifices are frequent. 

ot only the commencement of a war, or any ſignal enterprize, but the 
death of every conſiderable chief, calls for a repetition of theſe horrid 
tes; and, inſtead of a finger, they offer one of their fore teeth as a pro- 
pitiation to the divinity, to avert any danger, or miſchief, with which 
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in clo{Y'ity are threatened. They inter their dead as at the Friendly Iſlands; 
ie knifq but their expreſſions of ſorrow are much leſs violent, though perhaps not 
nemies s ſincere. The women are alſo forbidden to feed themſelves, for 


be time after aſſiſting at a funeral, or touching a dead body. 

Although the cuſtom of eating the dead bodies of their enemies be not 
own, by poſitive evidence, to exiſt in any of the Iſlands of the Pacific 
Ocean, except New Zealand, yet it 1s extremely pou that it was 
oginally prevalent in them all. The ſacrificing of human victims, which 
kems evidently to be a relick of this horrid practice, {till obtains univer- 
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ſally among them; and it is eaſy to conceive, why the New Zealanders 
ſhould retain the repaſt, which was probably the laſt act of theſe ſhocking 
Tires, longer than other branches of their tribe, who were ſituated in more 
mild and -fruitful climates. From their reſemblance to the New Zea- 
landers, in their perſons and diſpoſitions, it was at firſt ſtrongly ſuſpected, 
that the inhabitants of the Sandwich Iſlands till continue to feaſt on human 
fleſh. On more minute enquiry, however, this opinion appeared to have 
been haſtily formed. | +: 

Inſtances of perſonal deformity are more frequent here than at the other 
iſlands, Squinting is very common; and the lower claſs of people are 
very much afflicted with boils and ulcers. The chiefs are free from theſe 
complaints; but many of them ſuffer more dreadful effects from the im- 
moderate uſe of the kava. Thoſe who are moſt affected by it have their 
bodies covered with a white ſcurf, their eyes red and inflamed, their 
limbs emaciated, and the whole frame trembling and paralytic. Yet, on 
diſcontinuing the uſe of this pernicious liquor, its noxious effects ſoon 
wear off, We have made the uttal addition of Europeans to the catalogue 
of their diſeaſes. c 5 . 
Of their marriages but little is known. The women of the better ſort 
were but ſeldom ſeen, while thoſe of the lower clais ſeemed as uſual under 
no reſtraint. They fall very ſhort of the other iſlanders in that beſt 
teſt of civilization, the reſpect that is ſhewn to the women. 
_- Notwithſtanding the irreparable loſs that was ſuſtained from their ſud- 
den reſentment and violence, they are-acknowledged to be of the moſt mild 
and affectionate diſpolition. They live in the utmoſt harmony and friend- 
ſhip with one another; and in hoſpitality to ſtrangers they are not ex- 
ceeded even by the inhabitants of the Friendly Ifles. Their natural capacity 
ſeems in no reſpect below the common ſtandard of mankind. Their im- 
provements in agriculture, and the perfection of their manufactures, are 
certainly adequate to the circumſtances of their ſituation, and the natural 
advantages which they enjoy. „ | 

Had theſe iflands been diſcovered at an early period by the Spaniards, 
they would no. doubt have taken advantage of ſo excellent a fitua- 
tion, as a place of refreſhment for the ſhips that fail annually from 
Acapulco to Manilla. I hey lie almoſt midway between the firit place 
and Guam, one of the Ladrone iſlands, which is at preſent the only 
port in croſſing this vaſt occan.- Refreſhments may always be depended 
upon in great abundance, particularly freſh pork, of which the Reſolution 
and Diſcovery, in the courſe of four months, conſumed fixty puncheons 
of five hundred weight each, and falted ſixty more, for ſea ſtore, all 
drawn from the iſland of Owhyhee alone, and yet it did not appear that 
the plenty had any way decreaſed. 355 3 
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INC E the earlier parts of this work were printed, ſeveral important 
events have taken place in ſome of thoſe places which are there de- 
ſcribed. It has been thought more adviſeable to ſtate them as conciſely as 
fible, in an Appendix, than to reprint any part of the work, or to en- 
cumber it with ſupernumerary pages. | 
In the account of the NETHERLANDS, no mention was made of the 
ſhare which the Dutch had, in the late war, againſt their old allies the 
Engliſh. Leſt our readers ſhould deem it an omiſſion, it may be neceſſary 
to inform them, that a narrative of the principal events of the war, 
which England ſupported, at leaſt without defeat, if not with extraor- 
dinary ſucceſs, againſt the United Powers of Au RICA, France, Spain 
and HoL LAND, 1s to-be found in the hiſtory of that country. 8 
Since the treaty of peace in 1783, the Dutch have been involved in a 
diſpute with the Emperor of Germany. 
An account of the changes which have taken place in the Republic of 
Geneva, and of the reaſons which induced a large body of the inhabitants 
to emigrate from that place to Ireland, and of the ſucceſs of their plan of 
kttling in that country, is to be tound in the Hiſtory of Ireland. 0 
But as the propoſitions reſpecting the trade of Ireland, and other parti. 
culars of importance relative to it, are even at this moment debating in 
the Engliſh Houſe of Commons, we ſhall not attempt to give any account 
of them, but leave the ſubject wholly to the pen of ſome future hiſtorian. / 
The preſent Emperor of Germany has begun his reign with uncommon 
ſplendour, and ſeems to promiſe to become one of the moſt powerful 
monarchs in Europe. In conſequence of ſome religious reformations, 
which he preſumed to make in his dominions, the Pope paid a viſit to the 
Emperor at Vienna. He was received with great cordiality; but it does 
not appear that any advantages have been derived, by this journey, to the 
religion over which his Holineſs preſides. 11 
The Emperor has, among other bold regulations, reduced the revenues 
of the ſuperior ecclefiaſtics. The Archbiſhops he allows ouly 20,000 
florins, and 12,000 to the Biſhops. He has alſo, by an Imperial edict; 
reſtored Buda, in Hungary, to its former ſplendour, and gives hopes to the 
inhabitants, of ſeeing their trade once more thrive, and the induſtry of 
their labours once more unſhackled. In the Emperor's quarrel with the 
Dutch, Lord George Gordon * actively endeavoured to engage the Engliſh 
to take a part; but his deſign proved truitleſs ; and the ſailors, whom he 
had aſſembled in prodigious multitudes, were diſperſed without a ſecond 
riot, | 


* For a narrative of the Riots, which followed on his aſſembling the people in St, 
George's Fields, the reader may conſult the t Hiſtory of England. 
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The Iſland of Minorca was * to the Spaniards at the treaty of 
e in 1783. It had capitulated to the arms of Spain before that period 
t not before the Governor and the garriſon had ſuſtained a very long 
_  fiege, and had encountered innumerable difficulties. . 
_ His Moſt Catholic Majeſty has been endeavouring to ſettle a colony on 
Sierra Morena, and has made very contiderable exertions to accompliſh 
his deſign. The firſt emigration, which was of Germans, to the amount 
of fix thouſand, nearly failed, on account of D'Aranda being turned out 
of the miniſtry. * The ſecond was five hundred Catholic Swiſs, which did 
better, as a great, deal of money was laid out to fupport them ; but laſt 
year the King ſent for a new importation of Germans, Swiſs, and French, 
and gave every family thirty acres of land, cultivated and ſown for a year 
at his own expence. | | 5 
England has loſt the greater part of her dominions in America; and it is 
not impoſſible but that the time is not very far diſtant in which the territo- 
ries of the Spaniſh Crown will be torn away, and the inhabitants aſſert 
their rights and their independence. During the late war, me inſurrec- 
tions happened in South America. They were ſoon, however, quelled; 
but the bold ſtrides by which our late Coloniſts marched, in order to 
throw off their allegiance to Great Britain, convinced the Court of Madrid 
that ſome meature thould be immediately taken, to prevent any tumult or 
diſturbance which might terminate in the loſs of the whole or part of 

Spaniſh America. They adopted, therefore, the moſt prudent meaſures, 

and executed their defigns with great vigour, and at the ſame time with 

the utmoſt caution. Many grievances have been redreſſed, very able go- 
vernors have been fent out, the old fortifications have been repaired, and 
freſh ones erected. Above thirty thouſand veterans have been lent to the 
garriſons in South America. The whole, however, of this new ſyſtem 
requires fuch an immoderate revenue to ſupply its expences, that Old 
Spain will reap not above 400, ooo l. from their dominions in that quarter 
of the globe, on the new eſtabliſhment. The colonies, likewiſe, will be 
ſo much enriched, that in the end, probably, they will throw off the yoke, 
and be enabled to fight their battles with theſe very fums which the 
Spaniſh miniſtry have allowed to be ſpent in the country which they 
inhabit. 

In the year 1783, there was a violent diſpute between the King of Pruflia 
and the City of Bautzen, about the right of the former's ſubjects to a 
free paſſage upon the Viſtula, and in the high roads. His Pruſſian Majeſty, 
in conſequence of it, blockaded the city, in order to force the Dantzickers 
to grant him his juſt rights. But on the intermediation of the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, the blockade was raiſed, in the beginning of the year 1784. Seve- 
ral manifeſtoes were publiſhed, for which the narrow limits of tis work 
will not allow room. 6 8 5 

Great part of CAL ABR TA and S1cILY was deſtroyed, in the beginning 

of the year 1783, by an earthquake, than which there are few more 
dreadful upon record. It deſtroyed many cities and villages, farms out of 
number, and above forty thouſand inhabitants, Mountains were levelled, 
and vallies were formed in an inſtant; new rivers were given to flow, and 
old ſtreams were ſunk in the earth, and deſtroyed ; plantations were re- 
moved from their ſituations, and hills carried to places far diſtant, 

Curingu. Maidu, Cortale, Girifalco, Borgia, St. Floro, Settingiano, 

Marcellinara, Tiriolo, and other countries of leſs importance, were de- 

ſtroyed. The greateſt mortality fell upon the towns and countries in 5 
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in on the Weſt fide of the mountains Deip, Sacro, and Caulone. At Caſal 
— the Princeſs Gerace, and upwards of four thouſand of the inhabi- 
tants loſt their lives: at Bagnara 3017; at Radicina and Palmi 6000; at 
Terra Nuova, about 1400. At Scilla, a wave, which had ſwept the coun- 
for three miles, carried off, on its return, 2473 of the inhabitants, 
with the Prince at their head. The part of Calabria, which was the moſt 
alfected by this grievous calamity, was that which is comprehended be- 


tween 38 and 39 degrees; and the earthquakes, for there were ſeveral . 


different ſhocks, ſeemed to have vented their greateſt force from the foot 


of thoſe mountains of the Appenines, called the Monte Dejo, Monte Sacro, 


and Monte Caulow, extending Weſtward to the Tyrrhene- ſea. Devaſta- 
tion ſpread, indeed, from Amantle, in Calabria Citia, along the Weſtward 
coaſt, to Cape 3 in Calabria Ultra, and then up the Eaſtern 
coaſt as far as the Cape D' Alice. In all which vaſt tract of country was 
not a ſingle village or town, which was not either very much damaged, or 
totally deſtroyed, In Sicily, among other places, Meſſina ſuffered dread- 


fully; and ſome damage was done at the Lazzo, Patti, Terra di Santa, 


Lucia, Caſtio Reale, and the Iſland of the Lipari. But it is impoſſible to 
attempt here a deſcription of the various calamities, to which a great part 
of Sicily and Calabria were expoſed during this terrible earthquake, At 
preſent, indeed, it ſeems the leſs neceflary, as a very able account of it 
has been given by Sir William Hamilton, who, with an unequalled bold- 
neſs, and ardour in the purſuit of natural knowledge, travelled through a 
great part of the countries which had ſuffered during the calamity, even 
before the ſhaking of the Earth had ceaſed. This narrative is too freſh in 
the memory of the whole nation for us to attempt a freſh recital ; and, as 
we are prevented from giving the whole by the nature of our plan, we 
will not debaſe the ſterling value of the account, by attempting ſuch an 
abridgement as our confined limits would allow us to inſert, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE, 


Containing the Names and Situations of the moſt 


remarkable Places in the WoRLD. 


Names of Places. Countries. Duarters. N 7 71 =" - 
Bbeville, Picardy, France, Europe, 50% N. 1954 E. 
Aberdeen, Aberdeenſhire, Scotland, Europe, 5722 N. 1-40 W. 
Abo, Finland, Sweden, Europe, 60-27 N. 22-18 E. 
Aca «I; Mexico, North, : America, 17-10N. 101-20. 
Adriatic-ſea, or Italy an iterranean 
Gulph of Ven. Between, Turkey, Europe, Medite oy 
chem, Sumatra, Eaſt India, Aſia, 5-22N. 95-29 E. 
Adventure (Ifle) Pacific Ocean, Aſia, . 17-05 8. 144-12W, 
Agde, Languedoc, . France, Europe, 43-18 N. 3-33 E. 
Agen, Guienne, France, Europe, 44-12 N. 0-40 
dr. Agnes (lights) Scillies, Atlantic Oc. Europe, 49-50N.:; 6-41 W. 
Agra, Agra, Eaſt India, Aſia, 26-43N. 56-49E. 
Air, Airſhire, Scotland, Europe, 5530 N. 4-35 W. 
Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, Europe, 42-00N. 26-30 E. 
Aix, | Province, France, Europe, 43-31 N. 5-31 E. 
Alby, Languedoc, France, Europe, 43-55 N. 2-13 E. 
Aleppo, Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 35-45 N. 37-25 E. 
Alexandretta, Syria, Turkey, Afia, 36-35 N. 36-25 E. 
Alexandria, Lower Egypt, Turkey, frica, 31-11 N. 30-21 E. 
Algiers, Algiers, . Barbary, Africa, 36-40 N. 2-17 E. 
Albany, New Vork, North America, 42-48 N. 7-30 W. 
Amboyna, Amboyna Iſle, Eaſt India, Afia, 4-25 S. 127-25 E. 
ambrym Iſle, South Pacific Oc. Aſia, 16-09 S. 168-17 E. 
\miens, Iſle of France, France, Europe, 49-53 N. 2-22 k. 
WTERDAM, Holland, Netherl, Europe, 52-22 N. 4-49 K 
inſterdam, Ille, Pacific Oc. Afia, 21-09 8. 174-;1W. 
\ncona, March of Ancona, Italy, Europe, 43-37 N. 13-35 E. 
e Tercera Ifle, Atlantic Oc. Europe, 38-39 N. 2H-07W. 
in 
Aa 10 ) Antigua Iſle, Carib. Sea, N. Amer- 17-04N. 62-04W. 
ntioch, Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 36-30 N. 36-40 E. 
"Wer, Brabant, Netherl. Europe, 51-1 N. 04-27 E, 
uchipelago, Ifland of Greece, Europe, Kern Sea. 
be (Iſle) Pacific Ocean, Aſia, 16. 68. 168-32 E. 
changel, Dwina, Ruſſia, Europe, 64-34 N. 38-59 E. 
cenfion Ile, 8. Atlantic, Ocean, #7-56N. 14-27W. 
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' Names of Places. | Provinces ci. Quarters, Lat. 


A 2 

Athens, Achaia, 

St. Auguſtin, Madagaſcar, 

Aurora Iſle, South, 

Ava, va, | 
ignon Provence, 

I» Agdad, Eyraca Arabia, 

B Baltic 3 | 

rixa, 

Bay ar Biſes , Coaſtof 

Bay of Bengal, Coaſt of 

Baldivia, 8 

Balbec yi, 

-- ox AY Catalonia, 

Barbuda Iſle, 

Baſil, Baſil, 5 
Baſſora, Eyraca Arabia, 
Baſtia, Corſica, 
Bath, Somerlſetſhire, 
Belfaſt Ulſter, 
Bender, - Baſfarabia, 
Bayeux, Normandy, 
BexLin, | Brandenburg, 
Bermudas, Bermuda Iſles, 
Bern, | Bern, 
Berwick, Berwickſhire, 
Belgrade, Servia, 
Bencoolen, 3 

1 Java | 
Baſe Terre, Guadaloupe, 
Bourdeaux, ere 
| : aſcony, _ 
— URN Linlithgowſhire, 

neſs, 

Lincolnſhire, 

= New England, 
Bolabola Ie, ED 
Bologne, Picardy, 
Bologna, Bologneſe, 
Bolſcheriſkoi, Siberia, 
Bombay, Bombay Ille, 
Bridge Town, Barbados, 
Buboa, Bicay, 
Birmingham, Warw ickſhire, 
Bok haria, Uſbec, 
Breda, Brabant, 
Breſt, Bretany, 
Bremen, Lower Saxony, 

Briſtol, Somerſetſhire, 
Bar sLAu, Sileſia, 
Bruſiels, Brabant, 
Buenos Ayres, Laplate, 


Lone 
p. . 
Ruſſia, Afia, 46-00 N. 51-00 E. B 
Turkey, Euro 38-056 N. 23-57 E, Init 
S.IndianSea, Afr Ic, 2 3-35 8. 43-13 E. Blac 
Pacific Oc. Afia, 15-08 8. 168-22 B. 80 
Eaſt India, Aſia, 20-20 N. 95-30 E. ruf 
Fe { Europe, 43-5) Ne) 0453 F Bd: 
Turkey, Aka, 33-20N. 43-51 E. Bud: 
Ger.&Swed. Europe, Atlantic Ocean. Burli 
g Eaſt India, Aſia, 2120 N. 86-05 E. Bour 
France, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 68 
India, Afia, Indian Ocean, 4 
South #0 America, 39-35 8. 81-10 W. oy 
Tur key, Aſia, 33-30 N. 37-00 E. © 3 
Spain, Europe, 41-26 N. 02-18 E. C 6 
Atlantic Oc. N. Amer. 17-49 N. 61-5;W, Gag l 
Switzerl; Europe, 47-35 N. 05-4. Cel 
Turkey, Alia, 30-45 N. 4700 B. 0 
Italy, Europe, 42-20 N. 09-40 k. 5 _ 
England. Europe, 51-22 N. 02-16W, 8 ac 
Ire and, Europe, 5430 N. 06-30W, 918 
Turkey, Europe, 46-40 N. 2900 E. 0 = 
France, Europe, 49-16 N. 00-47E, Iu = 
Germany, Europe, 52•32 N. I 3-31 E. 8 
Atlantic Oc. N. Amer. 32-25 N. 63- 2 3W, r, 
Switzerl. Europe, 47-0 N. o- 20k. 2 F 
Scotland, Europe, 55-48 N. 01-45, ont 
Turkey, Europe, 45-00 N. 21-20 b. Candia 
Eaſt India, Alia, 03-40 S. 102-0; l. wp 
Eaſt India, Alia, os-10 S. 106-56 K. 2 
Carib, fea, N. Amer. 15.59 N. 61-54, Cantert 
France, Europe, 44-50N. oo-29 . * 
n. or; NEG 
Scotland, Europe, 55.48 N. oz. . Carthag 
| - Car thag 
England, Europe, 53-10 N. 00-2; 
North America, 42-25 N. rogue a 
Pacific Oc. Aſia, 16-32 8. 151-47 "aig 
France, Europe, 50-43 N. 1 5, r (nde 
2 e 3 RE 6 EMCaipian « 
Ruſha, Aſia, 52-54 N. 1 56-42 8 
Eaſt India Aſia, 18-50N. 8.7 Cale 
Atlantic Oc. N. Amer. 13-0;N. 5 03 1 Gires, 
Spain, Europe, 43-26 N. 05-1 ws: Cathe 
England, Europe, 52-30 N. 3 1-50 " 
| Tartary, Aſia, 39-'5 N. I" y 5 5 
Netherl. Europe, 51-40 N. 1750 Aenne 
France, Europe, 48-22 N. he 50 . , 
Germany, Europe, 53-25 N. © : 1 
England, Europe, 5 33 N. 02 # an 
Bohemia, Europe, 51-03 N. 1 770 au on. 
Netherl, Europe, 50-51 N. 04- bartres, 
Brazil, S. Amer. 34-35. 8. | 


2, DM. DY 
pukaraſt, Walachia, Turkey, Europe, 4426 N. 26-13 E. 
" Britiſh Sea, Between Brit. & Ger. 2 Atlantic Ocean. 
35 Back, or kurs Turkey n Europe and Afia, 
. | 

9 E. pruges, Flanders, . Netherland, Europe, 51-16 N. 03-0; E. 
3 E. Brunſwick, Low Saxony, Germany, Europe, 52-30 N. 10-30 E. 
7 E. luda, Lower Hungary, Europe, 47-40 N. 19-20 E. 
oy Burlington, © Jerſey, Nort America, 40-08 N. 75-00W, 
»c E. Bourbon Iſle, South, Indian Oc. Africa, 20-31 8. g5-25, E. 
n. korg, Terra Firma, South America, 10-03 N. 67-27W, 
; oW. Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain, Europe R 36- 31 N. 6-06W. 
oo E. Caen, Normandy, France, Europe, 49-11 N. o- 16. 
18 E. Cahors, Guienne, | France, Europe, 44-26N. 1-31E, 
55 W. Cagliari, | Sardinia, | Italy, ; Europe, 39-25 N. 9-38 E. 
34 E. N Ce, Tonquin, Eaſt India, Afia, 21-30 N. 105-00 E. 
00 E. Cario, Lower Egypt, Africa, 30-0 N. 31-23 E. 
40 E. Calais, Picardy, France, Europe, 50-57 N. 1-55 E. 
16W, Callao, Peru, South America, 12-0, N. 76-53 W. 
30W, Calcutta, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia, 22-34N. 88-34 E. 
00 E. Calmar, Smaland, Sweden, Europe, 56-40 N. 16-26 E. 
47. Cambray, Cambreſis, Netherland, Europe, 50-1 N. 3-18 E. 
31k. Cambeltown, Argyleſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-3 N. 5-40 W. 
2;W. Cambridge, Cambridgeſhire, England, Europe, 52-12 N. o- og E. 
20 k. Cambridge, Ne | England, N. Amer. 42-25 N. 71-05W. 
51. Oy b N E. Canary Iſles, Atlant. Oc- Africa, 28-1 3N. 15-33W, 
-o; . Candia, Candia Ifland, Medit. Sea, Europe, 35-18 N. 2 5-23 E. 
= E. Canſo Port, Nova Scotia, North, America, 45 N. 60-50W, 
-£4W. Cambodia, Cambodia Eaſt India, Aſia, 13-30 N. 105-00 E. 
20 ,. Canterbury, Kent, England, Europe, 51-16 N. 1.15 E. 
20. Canton, Canton, China, Aſia, 23-07 N. 113-99 E. 
4 W. Carleſcroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe, 56-20 N. 1 5-31 E. 
| Carthage Ruins, Tunis, Barbary, Africa, 36-30 N. 900 E. 
255 Carthagena, Terra Firma, South America, 10-26N. 25-21W, 
-W eirthagena, Murcia, Spain, Europe, 37-37N. 1-03W, 
-47 WY Ca litle, Cumberland, England, Europe, 54-47 N. 2-35 W. 
31 Cardigan, Cardiganſhire, Wales, Europe, 52-10 V. 4-38 W. 
126k Candy, Ceylon, Indian Oc- Aſia, 7-54N. 79-00 E. 
6-428 Calpian Sea, Ruſſia, Tartary, Alia, 
2-43% Calan, Calan, Siberia, Aſia, 55-43 N. 49 13 E. 
8-031 Catſel, Henue Caſſel, Germany, Europe, 51-19 N. 9-34 E. 
3-18 * 85 88 Languedoc, France, Europe, 43 37 N. 2-19E, 
5 * Tae HS Mes . 8. Amer. 27-35 8. 49-12 W. 
ö 4 
. 40 Ceran, Cavan, Ireland, Europe, NN. e 
425 Cayenne, Cayenne Iſle, South America, 4-55N. g -i. 
+8. 20008-<< Languedoc, France, Europe, 43-23 N. 3.47 E. 
2-10 aation, - Burgundy, France, Europe, 40-40 N a-56 Ee 
[9-13 ncernagore, Bengal, Fait-india, Alla, 22-51 N. 88. 34 E. 

ariton Ille, . Hudf. Bay, N. Amer. 52-03N. 7y-ooW, 

urtres, Orlcannois, France, Europe, 48-20 N. 1-33 E. 
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Names of Places. | Provinces. | : Countries, Quarter. Lat, Long, 
4 D. M. a D. M. 
Cherbourg. Normandy, France, Europe, 49-38 N. 1-33W, 
_ Chriſtmas Sound, Terre del Fuego, South, America, 55-21 N. 69-57 W. Dreu 


St. Chriſtopher's . rb 
Ae, P be | Sea, N. Amer. 17˙ IN. 62-38 W. — 
e > ro Di S. 2 8 | | 

Civita Vecchia, Petro, Italy, Europe, 42-05 N. 11-51E, on 

Clerke's Ifles, Atlantic Ocean, 8. Amer. 55-05 8. 34-3) W. N Dund 

Clermont, Auvergne, France, Europe, 45-46 N. 3-10 E. Dun 

Colmar, Alſace, France, Europe, 48 O04 N. 7-27 E. Durh. 

als Elector of Co- 8 N Dumb 
„K, logne, | many, Europe, 50-556 N. 97-10K, Dunge 
Cape Clear, Iriſh Sea, Ireland, Europe, 51-18 N. 11-10W, Wyunki 
r hs, AG 6N. 78 

3 Gan ges, t- ia, Aſia, 756 N. 78-1 0E. humfr 

- —Finiſterre, Galicia, Spain, Europe, 42-51N. 9g-12W, N 
' —St. Vincent, Algarve, Portugal, Europe, 37-02N. 8-55W, n 
of Good Hope, Hottentots Caffraria, Africa, 34-29 S. 15-28 E. tern 
Florida, Eaſt Florida, North, America, 24-57 N. 80-30W, Ipheſu 

—Verd, 8 Negroland, Africa, 14-45 N. 17-28. rrp 

torn, Iſland: uego South America, 55-58 8. 67-21W, at 

Cattegate, between See. & Den. Europe, Atlantic Ocean, M Ichſton 

Ceuta, „ Morocco, Africa, 35-O N. (-o W. Debru 

Cheſter, Cheſhire, England, Europe, 53-15 N. 3-00W, Inatum 

CnaRLESTowx, South Carolina, North America, 32-45 N. 79-12. Ilbing, 

CorxxnaezN, Zealand Ifle, Denmark, Europe, 55-40 N. 1240 k. om 

| ſramap 


Consraxrixo- Romania, Turkey, Europe, 41.01 N. 28-58 E. 


PLE, 


r Muniter, Ireland, Europe, 51-53 N. 8-23 W. 
Coventry, Warwickſhire, England, Europe, 52-25 N. 125 W. 
Conſtance, Suabia, Germany, Europe, 47-37 N. 9-12 Neux, 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey, Europe, 37-30 N. 23-00 E. neter, 
Cowes, Iſle of Wight, England, Europe, 50-46 N. 1-14. Alm 
Cracow, Little Poland, Poland, Europe, Fo- 10 N. 19-55 Falk 


Cremſmunſter, ep es os Germany, Europe, 48-03N. 14126, 


Curaſſou, Caraſſou Iſle, Weſt India, America, 11-56 N. 68-20% 
Cuſco, Peru, South America, 12-25 8. 7o· o edinand 
Cummin, Me, N. Pac. Oc. Aſia, 31-40 N. 121-09 B ronka, 
Amaſcus, Syria, Turkey, Aſia, 33-15 N. 37-20 K 
5 Dantzic, Poliſn Pruſſia, Poland, Europe, 54-22 N. 18-38 E 
Pacca, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia, 2330 N. 89.20 f 
Delhi, Delhi, Eaſt India. Afia, 29-0 N. 76301 
Delft, | Holland, Netherl, Europe, 52-06 N. 4-956 
Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, Aſia, 41-41 N. 50-29 
Dax, Gaicony, | France, Europe, 43-42 N. o- 580 
„, Normandy, France, Europe, 49-55 N. 0-59 
Dijon, Burgundy, France, Europe, 47-19 N. 4571 
Dilbingin, Suabia, Germany, Europe, 48-30 N. 10-19 
Dol, Bretagne, France, Europe, 48-33 N. 1-41 
Dominique, Windw, Iſlands, Weſtlndia, America, 15-18 N. 61-22 


Dorer, Kent, England, Europe, 51-07 N. * 


Names Place. Provinces, Countries, Quartiers. 3 Long. : 
\ | M. . M 
Wa Dreux, Orleannois France, Europe, 48-44 N. 1-16 K. 
9 rance, urope, 44 N. 1-16 E. 
W. Derby, Der byſhir Eg En land, — 52 58 N. 1-30. 
3W. Perry, Ulſter, Irefand, Europe, 5452 N. 7-40 W. 
Dieu, Guzerat, Eaſt India, Afia, 21-37 N. 69-30 E. 
1E. M DaxsůdEx, Saxony, Germany, Europe, g1-00N. 13-36 E. 
JW Dundee, Forfar, Scotlan Europe, 56-26 N. 2-48. 
„E. Hrszix, Leinſter, Ireland, Europe, q3-21N. 6-01W. 
„ E. bucham, Durham, England, Europe, 5 48 N. 2-25 W. 
7 Dumbarton, Dumbartonſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-44N. 4-20. 
o E. ¶ Dungeneſs, Kent, England, Europe, 50-52 N. 1.04 E. 
ow, Woukirk, Flanders, Netherlands Europe, 5 - N. 2-27 E. 
Dunbar, / Haddington, Scotland, Europe, g5-58N. #2-25W, 
Q E. Whunfries, Dumtries-ſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-08N. 3-25W. 
pe 14 3 Chan- between, — * ce, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
. 2 
17 Vin Ocean, betw. the N. W. of N. Amer. & N. E. of Aſia, N. Pacific. Oc. 
0 W. bpbeſus, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia, 38-01 N. 25-30 E. 
8 W. N Eeowe Iſle, Pacific - Ocean, Aſia, 21-24 8. 174-25W, 
haſter Iſle, Pacific Ocean, America, 27-06 S. 109-41 W. 
W. Eänburg, Edinburghſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-57 N. + 3-075W. 
an. bcyſtone, Eng. Channel, England, Europe, 50-08 NM. 4-19 W. 
zo. I ebrun, Dauphine, France, Europe, 44-34 N. 6-34 E. 
oo, lnatum Iſle, Pacific Ocean, Afia, 20-10 S. 169-59 E. 
12. Ilbing. Pruſſfia, Poland, Europe, 54-15 N. 20-00 
.40 5 mbden, Weſtphalia,  - Germany, Eurepe, 53-2 $ N. 7-10 E. 
Eramanga Ifle, Pacific Ocean, Afia, 18-46 8. 169-23 E. 
58 E-Wirzerum, Turcomania, Turkey, Alia, 39-56 N. 42-05 E. 
23W, Ithiopean Sea, Coaſt of Guinea, Africa, Atlantic Ocean. 
25W, Enſtachia Town, Carib. fea, Weſt India, N. Amer. 17-29 N. 63-05W. 
- 12 E. ereux, Normandy, France, Europe, 49-0 N. 1-13 E. 
00 E Peter, Devonſnhire, England, Europe, 50-44 N. 3-29 W. 
W. Almouth, Cornwall, England, Europe, 5o-08N. 4-57 W. 
5 Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland, Europe, 5 5-58 N. 5-4 
1 Fe, Morocco, Africa, 33-30 N. 6-00W. 
era, Galicia, Spain, Europe, 43-30N. 8-40 W. 
. 20 M Town, Azores, Atlant. Oc. Europe, 38-32 N. 28-36 W. 
. oO Madinand Na- | Brafil S. Ame- 
1-09 E wnka, fo Ann rica. 3-56 8. 32-43 W. 
7-20 Eenrra, Ferrariſe, Italy, Europe, 44-54 N. 11-41 E. 
8-38 Ho (Town) Canaries, Atlant. Oc. Africa, 27-47 N. 17-40 W. 
920 E lorence, Tuſcany, Italy, Europe, 43-46N. 11-05B. 
6-308Mves, Azores, . Atlant. Oc. Europe, 39-34 N. 3o-grW. 
4-056 Flour, Auvergne, France, Europe, 45-0. N. 3-10 E. 
o-20 Hnce (Iſſe of) Indian, Ocean, Africa, 20-09 8. 57-33 E. 
n | Ie | 
3 lan, on the Franconia, Germany, Europe, 49-55 N. 8-40 E. 
4-57 NRenburg, Poliſh. Pruſſia, Europe, 54-22 N. 20-12 E. 
0-10 Hego Iſle, Cape Verd, Atlant. Oc. Africa, 14-66 N. 24-23W., 
1-41 WMachal, Madeira, Atlant. Oc. Africa, 32-37 N. 17-01W. 
6 1-22 weaux Ifle, Pacific Ocean, Aſia, 17-11 8. 143-1 ,. 
1-13 87 dt. David, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Afia, i2-05N., 80-56 85 
| 2 we GAP. 
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. 0 vs 


* * Provinets, . 


= A 3 Dauphine, 
* Ba Savoy, 
Geneva, Geneva, 


St. George's ede 2 
 Guxoa, _ Genoa, 
Gibraltar, Andaluſia, 
„ Bermudas, 
2 George's Fort, Coromandel, 
Ghent. Flanders, 
Glaſgow-, -- Lanark ms 
'Goa, 71 Malabas, 
Goat Iſle, _ | Indian, 
Gomera ide, Canaries, : 
on” keen, 
 Garee, . Atlantic 


Gottenburg, Gothland. 
Gottengen, Hanover, 


Granville, N ormandy;. 
_ Gratiola, | Azores, 
Gratz N 


Gris Fr. F anders, 
Gtyphiſwald, Pomerania, 
Guadaloupe, Caribean 


Gombroon, Parſiſtan, 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, 
Guam, y Ladr one _ 


Gul. of e Coaſt of 
— of Finland, between 
— of Venice, "between 
'—— of Ormus, between 
— i Perſia, between 
— o Cali- 
Te between 
| of St. Loak of 
Laurence, 
— of Mexico, Coaſt of 
AGUE, Holland, 


Hamburg, Holſtein, 7 
Haſting " Suflex, 
Halifax, Yorkſhire, 
Hatirax, Nova Scotia, 
Hanover, Saxony, 
Havannah, Cuba 
Havre de G race, Normandy, 
La Heeſe, D. Flanders, 


Mediterranean 
He lleſpont, and Black Sea 


St. Helena 
Ne Town), os” 


,- Faſt India, Aſia, 15-31 N. 
| Ocean, Alia,  23-55N, 
Atlant. Oc. Africa, 28-05 N. 4 


Oaſfres, Africa, 33-55 8. 
Ocean, Africa, 14-40 N. 


Sea, N. Amer. 15-50 N. 
Glougeſter, Olouceſterſhire, England, Europe, 51-O5 N. 


New Scot- N. Ame- Atlantic Oceac. 


Netherl. Europe, 51-25 N. 4:59 


Sweden, Europe, 62-38 N. 17-681 
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France, Europe, 44-33 N. 6-09 


Italy, Europe, 44-25 N. 
Switzerland, Europe, 46-12 N. 
Atlant. Oc. Europe, 38- 39 N. 
Italy, Europe, 44-25 N. 
Spain, Europe, 36-05 N. 
Atlant. Oc. N. Amer. i 5N. 
Eaft India, Afia, 13-04 N. 
Netherlands Europe, 51-03 N. 
Scotland, Europe, 55-51 N. 


Sweden, Europe, 5742 N. 
Sermany, Europe, 51-31 N. 
France, Europe, 48-50 N. 
Atlant. Oc. Europe, 39-02 N. 
Germany, Europe, 47.0 N. 
Netherlands Europe, 50-59 N. 
Germany, Europe, 54-04 N. 


Perlia, | Afia, 27 2 N. 
Scotland, Europe, 55-52 

Eaſt India, Aſia, 14-00 N. 140-30 E 

Sweden, Europe, Baltic Sea. f 
Swed. &Ruſ. Europe, Baltic Sea. pica If 
Italy & Tur. Europe, Mediterranean Ser | 
Perſia Ara. Alia, Indian Ocean. Ihmus 
Perſia & Ara. Aſia, Indian Ocean. 
California N. Ame pacifie Ocean. 
and Mexico, rica. : 


land, rica 
Mexico, N. Ande. Atlantic Ocean. 
Netherlands Europe, 5 2-0 N. 4-225 
Germany, Europe, 53-34 = 9-5;8 
England, Europe, 50-52 N. 0-408 
England, Europe, 5345 N. 1-52 
North Amer. 44-49 N. 63-15» 
Germany, Euro 232 N. 9-350 
Iſland, N N. 1 4 LN, 82-1300 
. France, Europe, 49-29 N. o- io 


Europe and Aſia, 
Atlants Oc. Africa, 1555 8. $44) 


Herve) 
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Hervey's Ille, South © & Pacific Oc. Aa, 10-17 8. 158.4 W. 
Haerlem, Holland, — Netherlands Europe, 52-20 N. 4-10 E. 
Hereford, Herefordſhire, - England, Europe, 52 N. 2-38. 
Hoai-Nghan, Kian-Nan, China, Aſia, 33-34 N. 118-54 E. 
La Hogue Cape, Normandy, France, Europe, 49-44 N. 1-51 W. 
Hood's Iſle, Soutn Pacific Oc. Aſia, 9-26 8. 138-47 W. 
Hoogitraten, Brabant, Netherlands Europe, 5-24 N. 4-5 E, 
Howe's Ile, South, Pacific Oc. Afia, 16-46 8. 15401W, 
Huabine Iſle, South, Pacific Oc. Aſia, 16-44 8. 151:0rW, 
Hull, _ Yorkſhire, England, Europe, 8 55 N. o- ZW. 
Hudion's Bay, Coaſt of Labrador, N. Amer. N. Atlantic Ocean 
Akutſkoi, Siberia, Ruſſia, Aſia, 62-011 N. 129-52 E. 
— (Nio,) Braſil, S. Amer. 22-54 8. 42-38 W. 
Moldavia, Turkey, Europe, 4708 N. 27-34 E. 
Java Iſle, Eaſt India, Aſia, 6-49 8. 106-55 E. 
Japan Ile, Eaſt India, Alia, 36-20 N. 139-00 E. 
ſeruſalem, ſine, Turkey, Afia, 31-556 N. 35-25 EK. 
Immer Iſle, South _ Pacific Oc. Aſia, 19-16 S. 169-51 K. 
Ingoldſtadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe, 48-45 N. 1127 E. 
dt. John's Town, Antigua, Leeward Iſl. N. Amer. 17-04 N. 62-04 EK. 
t; John's Town, Newfoundland, North America, 47-32 N. "52-21W, 
d. Joſeph's, California, Mexico, N. Amer. 23-03 N. 109-3. 
lraname Ifle, . South Pacific Oc. Aſia, 19-31 8. 150-26 E. 
Ilamabad, Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia, 22-20 N. 91-50 E. 
Ile of Pines, South Pacific Oc. Aſia, 22-38 8. 165-43 E. 
keanan, Jrac Agem, Perſia, Aſia, 32-25 N. 52-55 E. 
ſudda, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Atia, 21-29 N. 49-27 E. 
ſuthia, Siam, Eaſt India, Alia, 14-18 N. 100-55 E. 
laverneſs, Inverneſsſhire, Scotland, Europe, 57-33 N. 4 W. 
hica Iſie, Mediterr.ſea, Italy, Europe, 38-50 N. 1-40 E. 
Ithmus of Suez joins Africa to Aſia. | PE On Es 
of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. | 
—— of Panama, joins North and South America. 
of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Aſia. PRE 4 f 
Iſh Sea between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
Indian Ocean, Coaſt of India, Aſia. = | 1 
Amſchatka, Siberia, Ruſſa, Afia, 57-10 N. 163-00 E. 
Bengal, Eaſt India, Aſia, 21-48 N. 88-55 E. 
Robo? ough- JScotl d E | -28 N W. 
I | ſhire, an 5 urope, 55 3 + 2-12 . 
Airſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-38N. 4-30 W. 
Munſter, Ireland, Europe, 51-32 N. 820. 


Names of Places, Provinces Countries Nuarier. Lat, 
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Jamaica, ' - Weſt India, America, 18-15 N. 76-38W, 

raine,  Rufha, Europe, 50-30 N. 31-12 E. 

Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe, 68-52 N. 33-13 E. 

Pruſſia, Poland, Europe, 54-43 N. 21-35 E. 

Lancaſhire, England, 3 $4-0 SN. 2-85 E. 
5 


Levant ſea, Coaſt of Syria, f editerranean Sea. 
guns, Tenerife, Canaries, Atlan. Oc. 28-28 N. 16-13 W. 
dau, Alſace, France, Europe, 49-11 N. 8.02 E. 
indſeroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe, 55-52 N. 12-51 E. 
nlanne, Canton of Vaud, Switzerla, Europe, 46-31 N. 6-50 E. 

15 Aa a2 1 — Leeds, 
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| Names of Places, Proviacess Countries” Quarters. Lat. g 
wa - gs 43 Tomy ; e 5 a —— B. . , 
3 „ England, Europe, 53-48 N. 1-20 . 
Leiceſter, Leiceſterſhire, „ gland, Rune” 2 N. 10%. St 
Leipfic, _ Saxony, Germany, Europe, 51-19 N. 12-25 E. M 
Leper's Ifland, S. Pacific Ocean, Aﬀia, 15-23 8. 168-03 E. A. 
Leſkard, England, Europe, 50-26N. 4-36W, 8. 
re, France, Eur 45-18 N. o. zw. M 
Leyden, Netherlands Europe, 52-10 N. 4-32 K. 
Leith, Edinburgſhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-58 N. 3.0. M 
Lahor, ., _ Eaſt India, Aa, 32-40 N. 35. 30 E. 
Linlithgow, wihire, Scotland, Europe, 55-5 N. 3. 30. 2 
Lincoln, England, Europe, 53-15 N. o. 25 W. = 
Lima, South America, 12-cr' 8. 70-44. Mec 
| Limoges, Lim6 France, Europe, 45-49N. 1-20E * 
2 : BD | 7 
Lintz, — 4 Sermany, — voy 48-16N. 13 57 E. Ms 
Liſle, French Flanders, Netherlands Europe, 50-37 N. 309 E. Mere 
Liſbon, E ſtremadura, Portugal, Europe, 38-42 N.. 9-04. Mex. 
Lizard Point, Cornwall, England, Europe, 49-57 N. 5$5-10W Milke 
Louiſburg, Cape Breton Ifte, North America, 45-53 N.  59-48W, Miatt 
Limerick, Limerickſhire, Ireland, Europe, 52-35N. 6.48. *M 
Litchfield, Staffordſhire, England, Europe, 52-43 N. 1-04.88 Add 
Lofetto, Pope's Territory, Italy, Europe, 43-15 N. 14-15. MI. 
Lonpow, Middleſex, England, Europe, 51-3 1 N. i ſt Meridian Moch 
Londor „ Londonderry, Ireland. Europe, 50. o N. 7-40W Mope 
Louveau, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia, 12-42 N. oo- 50 E Montr 
Louvain, Auſtrian Brabant, Netherl, Europe, 5-53 N. 4-49 EL. Yont 
Lubec, Holſtein, ' . Germany, Europe, 54-00N. 12-40 E Montr, 
St. Lucia Ile, Windward Ifles, Weſt Indies, N. Amer, I 3-24 N. 60-46Wſ Monts 
Lunden, Gothland, Sweden, Europe, 55-41 N. + 13-26E Montfe 
Luenville, ' Lorrain, France, Europe, 48-35 N. 6.35 H Meroc 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Netherlands Europe, 49-37 N. 6-16 E Hoco. 
Lyons, Lyons, France, Europe, 45-45 N. 464 Munich 
Acao, Canton, China, Aſia, 22-12 N. 113-51 E Munſte 
Macafſar, Celebees Iſſe, Eaſt India, Afia, 65.09 8. 110.3 A 
| deria Funchal, Atlantic - Ocean, Africa, 432-37N. 17-o1W 0 P , 
| Madraſs, = Coromandel, Eaft India, Afia, 13-04N. 80 33 1M Nadin 
ManrziDd, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe, 40-25 N. 3201 1 
Magdalena Te, Soutn = Pacific Oe. Aſia, 10-25 8. 138-44VM: 
Mahon Port, Minorca, . Medit. fea, Europe, 39. 50 N. 3-53 
5 E., Nledit. ſea, Europe, 30-35 N. 2-346 
+ j Malacca, Eaſt India, Aſia, 2.12 N. 102-10 
Malines, Brabant, Netherlands Europe, 51.01 N. 4-33! 
Mallicola (Ifte) South, Pacific Oc. Aſia, *16-15Ns t67-44E 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France, Europe, 48-38N. 1-57W 
Malta Ifle, ' mn oh Sea, rica, 35-54N. 14-33 
Ihoilla, The é Eaſt India, Aa, 4.36 Nl. 120-98 
Mantua, © Mantua, Ttaly, Europe, 45-20N. 10. 
Maregalante Ifle, Atlantic Occan, S. Amer. 15-55N. 61-0bV 
Marſeilles, * Provence, France, Europe, 43-17 N. 5276 
S. Martha, St. Martha, Terral'irma, America, > ane 7 = 
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& Martin's 8 Ille, Caribbean Ifles, wen India, America, 18-0 %N. 


Martinico Iſle, 
St. Mar y' Iſle, Scilly Iſles, 
St. Mary's Town, Azores, 
Maſkelyne Fu South 
Mauritias . India, 
Maurua Iſle, South, 
"0 . 9 =, 
Mayo Ifle, . Cape Ve 
ui Champa 
. N Feliz, - 
Arabia Felix, 
Between 
> Fez, 
Sicily Iſland, 
Siam, 
Mexico, | 
Milford Haven, Pem brokeſhire, 
Miatea Iſle, South 
& Michael's Tfle, Azores, 
Middleburg Ifle, South 
MILAN, ilaneſe, 
Mocha, Arabia Felix, 
1 OF 96% «4H | 
Montreal, , 
Montpelier, 5 — . 
Montroſe, Forfa 
doth.” 


Montague Ifle, | 
— Ille, Caribbean Iſles, 
Moxocco, Morocco, 
Moſcow, Moſcow, 
Munich, Bavaria, 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, 
Arva, vonia, 
Nanci, Lorrain, 
Nanking, Kiangan, 
mY Namur, 
Japan, 
we > Naples, 
Nantes, Bretagne, 
Nice, Piedmont, 
Newport, Rhode Iſland, 
Veuport, Flanders, 
New York, New York, 
2 Crudiſtan, 
t. Nicholas . 
Mole, ' Hiſpaniola, 
Newcaſtle, 


Kot me 


Noriton, | 


North Cape, 


Chekiang, 
South 
Pennſylvania, 
Wardhus, 


Scotland, 
'Weſt 3 1 


ä Germany, 
Germany, 


France, 


Northumberl. 5 


Caribbean Iſles, Weſt India, America, 2. „ 
Atlantic Oc. Eprope, 


40 5% N. 
30-50 6N.. 


Atlantic Oc. Europe, 2 
6-32 8. 1 


Pacific Oc. Aſia, 
Ocean, Africa, — 8. 
' Pacific: Oc. Aſia, 16-25 8. 

Germany, Exsope, 49-54N. 8 
Aut: Oc. A rica, 75 wN 4 
rance, urope, 406-57 Ns 2- 57 
Arabia, Afia, 25-00 139053 E- 
Arabia, Aſia, 21 6 00 E. 
Europe and: Afra, At antic ; 
Barkary' 1 136 N1- . "a E. 
Ital 2 40 A e 38.30 N. 18•40 E. 

India, A 12-12N, 13 E. 
North 2 19-54N. 109-00W. 
Wales, Europe, 51 en 5. 15 W. 
Pacific Oc. Aſia. 17-52 8. 148.01 . 
Atlantic Oc. Europe, 37-47N, 25-37Wa 
Pacific Oc. Afia, 21-20 8. 174-9. 
Italy, Eufope, 45-25 N. 9-30 
Arabia, fia, 13-40 N. 43-50 E. 
Italy, 11-17 E. 


— 44-34 N. 
Pork rica, 45-35N. 73-11W> 
rance, 3-37 E. 


. ; * 36 N. 
34 N. 2-20. 
3 8. 168. 36 E. 
62-12 N. 
 6-10W, 


37-50 E. 
— 1 


Pacific Oc. for +, 


Barbary, 


2 
Ruſſia: —_— 


$545 N. 
48-09 N. 
ou 
39-00 IN, 
48-41 N. 
32-00 N, 
50.28 N. 


Ruiſia, 

France, 

China, 

Netherlands Europe, 
N. Paci. Oc. Aſia, 


32-32 N. 
Italy, Eu 40-50 N. 


N. 
Europe, * 47 N. 


Italy, 'P 
America, 41 3885 {| 


North 


Netherlands Europe, 5 


North 
Turkey, 


Weſt India, America, 19 49 N. 


England, Europe, $5 03N, 
China, Aſia, 29-57 N. 
Pacific Oc. Ala, 29 01 8. 
North America, 40-09N, 
Lapland, Europe, 71-10N. 


A a a 3 Nottingham, 


* 
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"Names Lg Flo. Provinces, Countries: Quarters Late 1560 Long, Nat 
| Nottini ham, Nottin 8 England, Europe, 5 %R. ot 060%. 7 
Nofthampton, Nottinghamſh, England, Europe, $2+15N. oo 5 SW. * 
Norwich, Norfolk, +: England, - Europe, 52-40 N. 125 k. verſe 
b Franconia, Germany, Europe, 49-27 N. 11-12 E. Notre 
Lmurz;: Moravia, Bohemia, Europe, 40:30 N. 1645 E. es 
Ochotikoi, „ Rufſia, Aſia, 59-20 N. 143-17 E. Phila 
4 Iſle, South Pacific Oc. Aſia, 9-40 8. 1 38-56W, &, P 
Ohitahoo Ile, Sbuth Paciſie Oc. Aſia, 2 55 S. 139-01W, Woke 
Oleron Iſle, Saintonge, France; Europe, 46-0 N. 1. 200. Pico, 
Olympia, | rg Turkey, Europe, 3230 N. 22-00 E Fines, 
DOlinde, Braſil, South America, 8-13 8. 3500. BW pig, 
þ- Onateayo lle, eum Pacific Oc. Aſia, 9-58 8. 138-46W Hacen 
| Duoro, Portugal, Europe, 41-10 N. g. zz 0 * 
. Ruſſia, f Aſia, * 1-46 N. 5 5 14 E flymo 
France, Europe, '47-54 N. 1-59 E. polling 
North America, 29-57 N. . 89-53W- Ml pcndi 
Atlantic Oc. Africa, 8 28-23 N. 16-19 W Ponoi, 
Ferka, Aſia, 26-50N. 57-00 E. porto 
Ru Aſia, 51-12 N. 58.3 E. porto? 
8 Barbary, Africa, 36-30 N. 00-0; E. ¶ port R 
Paciße Oc. Aſia, 17-52 S.-148-01 E, N hort R 
5 Netherlands Europe, 51-73 N. 3-00 E. bortim 
drr, | | England, Europe, 51-45N. 1-10W, _ 
St. Omer bo Flanders, Netherlands Europe, 50-44 N. 219 E. portime 
Orient, (Fort) Bretagne, France, Europe, 47-4 45N. 3-20, portlan 
_ Alia and America, — my 
Italy, Europe, 45 2 N. 12-00 E. Ir of w 
i TRE Scotland, Europe, 5 1 -48N. 4-08W, totoſt, 
Italy, Europe, 38-30 N. 15-43 E MProvide! 
Turkey, Aſia, -00 N. 39-00 E. kreſton, 
Terra Fir. S. Amer. age 80-16W, Preſburg 
Pacific Oc. Aſia, ads S. 146-25 W. Dao Ca 
Palma iſle, - Canaties, Atlatitic Oc. Africa, 36 N. 17-4;.8MPulo Ti 
Palmerſton's Iſle, South, Pacific Oc. Aſia, 18-00 8. 162-52. eſtaat 
Paoom Iſle, South, Pacific Oc. Aſia, 16-30 8. 168-33 E. Nedec, 
Ans (Obſerr.) Ifle of France, France, Europe, 38-50 N. 2-2; WMS. Quir 
Patrixſord, Iceland, N. Atl, Oc. Europe, 65-35 N. 14˙05 W-Miuito, 
Zuma, Parlafan, Italy, Europe, \'44-45 N. 10-51 BR Ghar 
: Datna, 17: :- Bengal}; India, Afia, 41158. 83-00 E. Illes, 
Pau, g * Trag Europe, 4 12 0-04 W-WMkambeag 
SE Paul's ine, South, Indian Oc. Africa, 37-51 8 78K E. Ragufa, 
Pegu, Pegu, Eaſt India, Aſia, 17-00 N. 97-00 tiſbon, 
5 Petchi- li, China, Aſia, 39-54 N. 11620 E. 
St. Peter's Fort, Martinicſo, W. India, N. Amer. 14-44 N. 61-16 W. 
Pembroke, Pembrokeſhire, Wales, Europe, 51-45 N. 4-50, es 
Penzance  _ Cornwall, England, Europe, 50-0 6-00W, Refolutio 
| PExSacoLa, Welt Florida, North America, 30-22N. - 87-20 ,. 
5 Ferigueux, Guienne, F rance, Europe, 45-1 IN. 0-48 E. 
_- Perinaldi, © Genoa, Italy, Europe, 43-53 N. 7-45 — i 
Terth, Perthſhire, Scotland, - Europe, 1 rs ls 
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W. perthamboy, New Vork, North, America, 40% N. 74-20W,; 
SW. 8. Peter's Iſle, North,” Atlantic Oc. America, 464 N. 5612. 
25 E. kerſepolis Irac Agem, Perſia, Aa, 30.30 N. 54-00 E. 
2 E. petro pawloſkoi,  Kamſchatka, Ruſſia, Alia, 5301 N. 158-40 E. 
15 E. lerzzszuxe, Ingria, Ruſſia, Europe, 59-56 N. 30-2 4E. 
7 E. Philadelphia, Pennſylvania, Nortl America, 395 N. 75 N. 
56 W. 8. Philip's Fort, Minorca, Medit. ſea, Europe, 39-50 N. 3-53 E- 
W. Eckerſgill Ile, South Atlantic Oc. America, 54-42 8. 306-g3We , 
20W. Wl fico, - Azores, Atlantic Oc. Europe, 38-28 N. 28. F. 
0 E. ines, Ile of N. Caledonia, Pacific Oc. Aſia, 22-38 8. 107-43 Ee! 
ooW Wl a, Tuſcany, Italy Europe, 43-43 N. 10:87.Ke; 
% W flacentia, + Ne foundl. Iſle, North, America, 47-26N. : | 55-00We;; 
22 W. ymouth, Devonſhire, England, Europe, $50-22N. 4-10] 
14 E Mouth, New. England, Nortn America, 44-48N. 7o-a W. 
59 E. Pollingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe, 4/48 N. 1048 E. 
53: i Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia, 11-41 N. 7957 E. 
10 Wai, Lapland, Ruſſia, Europe, 67-00N. 36-28 E. 
00 E. Bi Porto Bello, Terra Firma, South America, 9-3 3N. 79. 
37 E. N borto Sancto Iſle, Madeira, Atlantic Oc. Afriaa, 32-58N. 16-20W. 
os E. bort Royal, Jamaica, Weſt India, America, 18-00N. -:76-40W.- 
Rn fort Royal, Martinico, Welt India, America, 14-35 N. EI OW. 
jo Eon, Hampſhire, England, Europe, $0-43N. * 1-01W- 
10W, ; 0 | N 8 WEE 
Academy, Hampſhire, England, Europe, Fo- N. 1-04We: 
19 E. börtſmoutb, New England, Nortn America, 43-10 N. o- 
20%, N bortland Iſie, Soutn Pacific Oc. Ala, 39-25 8. 178-17 KE. 
ray Ifle, N North 1 . 8 2 4 2 ras - 
rague, < Ar wr... Bohemia, Europe, $004 Ne 1450 Bs > 
00 E. n Wales Fort, New N. Wales, Nor America, 58-47 N. 9e N. 
o8 W. botoſi, M een, Sout! America, 21-00 8. 7 οο 
-43 E. Providence, . © New England, North America, 4i-50N.”". 71-21W. 
-00 E, WMPrefion, _ . Lancaſhire, England, Europe, 53-45N-.  2-5aW. 
16 W. I kreſburg, Upper, Hungary, Europe, 48-20N. 1-30 W. 
-25W. lo Candor Iſle, Indian Ocean, Eaſt India, Aſia, 8-40 N. 107-25 E. 
45. uo Timor Ifle, Gulph of diam, Eaſt India, Alia, 300 N. 104-½ο f. 
W. bedzart 1fle, - South, Pacific Oc. Alia, 22-23 S., 17530 U. 
-33 E. (Cebec, Canada, North America, 46-5 N. 69-48 W. 
25 E.. Quintin, - Picardy, France, Europe, 49-50 N. 3-22 E. 
39 Quito, - peru, South Amefica, 1; S. 7. 
tl 3 South Pacific Oc. Aſia, 10-11 8. 164-35 E. 
oV. lamhead, Cornwall, England, Europe, 50-15N. - 4-15W, 
-63 E. Ragufa, Dalmaria, Venice, Eur Ope, 4245 N. 18-25 E. 5 
;-00 EN latiſdon, Bavaria, Germany, Europe, 48-55 N. 12-05 E. 
2-20 Ee ne, Aunis, France, Europe, 40-14 N. 1-29 . 
16 W. ecif, Brazil, South America, 8-10 S. 35-300. 
-o. eanes, Bretagne, France, Europe, 48- N 1-36. 
o eſolution Iſle, South, Pacific Oc, Aſia, 17723 8. 14t-40We | 
200. Abeims, Champagne, France, Europe, 49-14 N. 4-07 E. 
ode, Rhode liland, Levant ſea, Aa, 30 N. 2800 E. 
451, Riga, „ Ruſſia, Europe, 56-55 N. 24-90 | 
12 Penuni, Romagna, Italy, Europe, 4% N. 125 9E. 
Ji 1 5 Aaa4 Rochelle, 


* 
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Names of Places, Provincez,9 Countricss Duarters. Rs Tous T 8 
Rochelle, Aunis, France, Europe, 409 N. 1-4. voi 
Nochfort, Saintonge, France, Europe, 46-02N. 0-53W, WM ©, 
Rock of Lifbon, Ri, b portugsl, Europe, 38-45N. 5-zoW ff 0 
Rodez, 8 - Guienne, France, Europe, 4521 N. 2-39 E, 2. 
Rodrigues Ifle, South Indian Oc. Africa, 10-40N. 63-15E, stal 
1 | Pope'sTerritory, Italy, Europe, 41-53 N. T2-34E, wo 
Rotterdam, Holland, Netherlands Europe, $1-56N. 4-33 K. gu 

Notterdam Ifle, South, Paacifie Oc. Afia, 20-16N. 174-25W, Scl 

Rouen, Tk Normandy s -  PFranee, Eur ope, 49-20N. 1-00, dtrar 
St. Auguſtin, Eaſt Florida, North, America, 1 81-12 W. Streig 
— Domingo, Carib. ſea, Weſt India, America, 18-20N. -70-00W, Streig 
lago, | hili, South America, 34.00 S. 57-00W, Strei 
„ Braſil, South America, 11-58 8. 38-00, Streip 
Saba Iſle, - Carib. fea, Weſt India, America, 17-30 N. 63-12W, Strewp 
Sagan, - Sileſia, Germany, Europe, 51-42 N. 15-27 E. Streip 
Sall Ilie, North Atlant. Oc. Africa, 16-38N. 22-5 W. Streig 
Salonichi, - Macedoia, Turkey, Europe, 40-41 N. 23-13 E. Streig! 
Salvage Iles, North Atlant. Oe. Africa, 30-09N. 15-49. seit 
Samana, Fiſpaniola, Weſt India, America, 19-715 N. 69-11, Guez, 
Samarcand, Ulbec, Fartary, Aſia, 40-40 N. 69-00 E. Ml bunder 
Saliſbury, Wiltſhire, England, Europe, $1-00N. 1-4 W. surinar 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, Atlan. Oc. Africa, 28-27N. 16-11W, Gultz, 

Sandwich Ille, South, Pacific Oe. Ala. 22-41 S. 168.36 F. N Serat, 
Santa fee, New Mexico, North America, 36-voN, 104-00W. Hraruf 
Savannah, Seorgias, North America, 3755 N. $0-20W, Table! 
Saunders's Ifle, South Georgia, 8. Att, Oc. S. Amer. 58-00 S. 26-53 W. Tanna, 
Savage Iſle, - South PacifieOc.” Alia, Ee 19-02 8. 169-25 W. Tanjout 
Sayd, or Thebes, Upper Egypt, Africa, 2 N. 32-20 . Lauris, 
Samaria Ruins, Holy Land, 1 5 3240 N. 38-00 E. Tavuka: 
St. Georges A ²˙ e Iemont. 
hann, ; between 2 d, : Europe, Atlantic Ocean, Tenerifh 
Searborough, Yorkſhire, England, Europe, 54-18N. o-10W, Tercera 
Scone, + Perthſhire, Scotland, Ehrope, 50-24N- 3-10. WM. Thon 

Schwezingen, Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe, 423 N. 8.45. Imor, 
Sea of Alop h, Little Tartary Europe and Aſia, 5 Point, 
— ora, Turkey in Europe and Aſia, Black Sea. Timorlan 
—— Ochotſk,* between Siberia and Kamſchatka, Aſia, N. Pac. Oc. Point, 
—— Yellow, between Eaſtern Tart. China, and Corea, N. Pacific Ocean. Thorn, 
| Sedan, Champaghe, France, Europe, 49•42 N. 5 ˙ 02 E. Tetuan, 
Senegal, 5 Bug egroland, Africa, 1 5-5 3N. 16-26W. leflis, 
Shepherd's Hes, South, Pacific Oc. Aſia, 16-58 S. 156-47 E. Wobolſki 
Siam, Siam, Eaſt India, Aſia, 14-18N. 100-5; EL. Nom, 
Si-ghame-fu, Chenſi, China, Aſia, 3416 N. 108-48 E. Nloulon, 
Sifteron, Dauphine, France, Europe, 44-11 N. 601 E. Noledo, 
Shrewſbury, Shroplhire, England, Europe, 52-43 N. 2+46W. ga Ta 
Shield's (South) Durham. England, Europe, 55-02N. 1-15 E. Nrapeſonc 
Kent. England, Europe, 51-25 N. o--50 E. rent, 
Andaluſia, pain, Europe, 37-15N. 6-05W. Coy Rui 
Holy land, Turkey, Afia, 333; N. 36-15 F. Nomea, 
© +Natolia, Turkey, Alia, 38-28N. 27-246. 


Southampton, 


covthampton, Hampſhire, 
combavera Ifles, Carib. Sea, 


coolo Iſle, Philp. iſles, 
opaws Liege, | 
Sound, Between 
dterling, Sterlingſhire, 
stralſund, Pomerania, 
druſburghh, Alſace, 
Stockho 3 Upland, 
dtraumneſs, Iceland, 


Streights of Dover, between Engl 


N. Atl. Oc. Europe, 
and and France, Engliſh Channel. 


65-39 N. 
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Y Countries. Quarters. Lat. "0" Longs 3 
7a DM. D. M. 
England, Europe, $0-35N. 1-256. 
Wel India, N. Aber 28.8 N. 63-32 W. 
Eaſt India, Aſia, 5-57 N. 121-20 E. 
. Germany, Europe, 50-30 N. 5-40 E. 
Den. Swed. Europe, Baltic Sea. K 
England, Europe, 52-50 N. 2-00W., 
Scotland, Europe, 56-1 N. 3-500 
Germany, Europe, 54˙23 N. 13-22 EK. 
France, Europe, 48-34 N. 2-46 E. 
Sweden, Europe, 59-20 N., 18-08 E. 


24 2½f⁴ W. 


Streights of Gibraltar, between Euaope and Africa, Mediterranean, Sea. £ 


Streights of Babelmandel, between Africa and Afia, Red Sea, 
Streights of Ormus, between Perſia and Arabia, Perſian Gulph. 
Streights of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Aſia, Indian Ocean. 
Streights of Magellan, between Terra del Fuego, and Patagonia, South Amer. 


Streights of La Maire, in Patagonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacific Oc. 
Streights of Waigats, between Nova Zembla and Ruſſia, Afia. ,- is 
Streights of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, Indian Ocean, Afia, | 
Suez, Egypt, Africa, 29-50 N. 33-27 E. 
dunderland, Durham, England, Europe, '54-55'N., 1-10 W. 
furinam, - + Surinam, South _ America, 6-00 N. 
dultzz, Lorrain, France, Europe, 47<53N. 
durat, - Guzurat Eaſt India, Afia, 21-10 N. 
Syracuſe, ' Sicily Iſle, Italy, Europe, 36.58 N. 
Table Hand, New Hebrides, 8. Fac. Oc. Afia, 15-38 8. 16 
Tanna, South, Pacitic Oc. Afia, 19-32 8. 
Tanjour, 4 anjour, Eaſt India, Atis, 11-27 N. 
Tauris, _- Aderbeitzan, Perſia, Aſia, 38-20 N. 
Taoukaa Iſle, South Pacific Oc. Afia, 14-30 8. | 
lemontengis, Soloo, Eaſt India, Aſia, 5⸗57 N. 120-66 E. 
Teneriffe Peak, Canaries, Atlantic Oc. Africa, 28-12 N. 
Tercera, ' Axores, Atlantic Oc. Europe, 38-45 N. 
e K N Virgin Ifles, Weſt India, America, 18-21 N. 
a, Ws: 5 oh ; | 
Point, 125 e Eaſt India, Aſia, 10-23 8. 
25 * 8. $9745 Eaſt India, Aſia, 8-15 8. 
Thorn, Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe, 52-56 N. 
Tetuan, Fea -. 7 Barbary, Africa, 35-40 N. 
leflis, Georgia, _ Peria, Aſia, 43-30 N. 
Tobolſki, Siberia, Rutha, Aſia, 58-12 N. 
Tomsk, Siberia, Ruſſia, Alia, 66-29 N. 
oulon, Provence, France, Europe, 43-07 N. 
dledo, New Caſtile, Spain, Europe, 39-50 N. 
onga Tabu Iſle, South _ Pacific Oc. Aſia, 21-049 S. 
Lrapeſon d, Natolia, Turkey, Aſia, 41-50 N. 
tent, Trent, Germany, Europe, 46-05 N. 
oy Ruins, Natolia, Turkey, Aﬀia, 39-30 N. 
Tornea, Bothni:, Sweden, Europe, 65-50 N. 
Lltoli, ' Tripoli, Barbary, Africa, 32.53 N. 
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1 Fripoli, Fyria, Turkey, Aſia, 34530 N. 36-15 E. 1 
i Tube, 1 Tunis, HBarbary, Africa, 36-47 N. —— E. 1 
| Turin. Acre 3 * 12 e, 48˙05 2. R --»; 
re, Paleſtine, Turkey, a, 32-32 N. 36-09 E. | 
de in. 29448 8. . fi 
0 rg Trentſchin, Hungary, Europe, 4823 N. 17:38 k. | 
ate, + South Pacific Oc. Afia, 16-45 8. Ig1-26W, EU 
Upſal, ' Upland, Sweden, Europe, 59-51 N. 17-47 E. 
raniberg, HFuen Iſle, Denmark, Europe, 5854 N. 12-57 E. 
. Bretagne, France, Europe, 48 28 N. 4-50 W. 
Utrecht, Holland, Netherlands Europe, 52 N. 6500 E. 
Venice, Venice, Italy, ' Europe, 4526 N. 11-59 E. 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, North America, 1912 N. 97-25 W. 
Verona, Veroneſe, Italy, Europe, 45-26 N. 11-23 E. 
Verſailles, Ille of France, France, Europe, 48-48 N. 2-12 E, 
VIENNA (Obſ.) Auſtria, Sermany, Europe, 48-12 N. 16-22 E. 
Vigo, Galicia, Spain, Europe, 42-14 N. 8-23 W. | L 
Vintimiglia, Genoa, - Italy, Europe, 43-53 N. 7-42 k. | 
Virgin Gorda, Virgin Tfles, Weſt India, America, 18-18 N. 63-59 W. |: 
Wurtzburg, Franconia, Germany, Europe, 49-46 N. 10-18 EK. 
Wakefield, Yorkſhire, England, Europe, 53-41 N. 1-28. W &| < 
Pot Wales Fort. New N. Wales, North America, 58-47 N. 94-02. 8012 
Wardhus, Norw. Lapland, Lapland, Europe, 70-22 N. 31-11 k. ©| 5; 
Warſaer, Mazovia, Poland, Europe, 52-14 N. 21-05 E. E120 
Weſtman Iſles, North, Atlantic Oc. Europe, 53-20 N. 20-22. M S217 
Whitſuntide Ifle, South Pacific Oc. Aſia, 25-44 8. 168-25 K. 8 
Warwick, | Warwickſhire, . England, Europe, ga- 18 N. 1-32. 2 
Waterford, Munſter, Ireland. Europe, 5z-12 N. 9-16VW, A 
Whitehaven, Cumberland, England, Europe, 54-38 N. 3-30 W. 0 
Williamſburg, Virginia, North America, 37-12 N. 70-48. © : 
Wells, Somerſetſhire, England, Europe, 51-12 N. 2-40W.M & 6 
Wincheſter, Hampſhire, England, Europe, 51-0 N. 1-15. | 1 
Worms, _ | Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe, 49-38 N. 8-05 E. 13 | 
Woroeſter,, Worceſterſhire, England, Europe, 52-09 N. 1-55, 671 
Willis's Iſles, South Georgia, Atlantic Oc. America, 54-00 8. 38-24V, 5 
Wilna, Lithuania, Poland, Europe, 54-41 N. 25:32 B. 9 d 
Wittenburg, Upper Saxony, Germany, Europe, 51-49 N. 12-40. 225 
Wologda, Wologda, Ruſſia, Europe, 59-19 N. 41-50 b. 
—̃ Ruſſia, Europe, 61-15 N. + Th; 
- "Yarmouth, . Norfolk, England, Europe, 52-45 N. 1-486. = 
| . | | | ſe of in 
ork, .- .. Yorkſhire, England, Europe, 53-59 N. 1-01. ein 
Yorkwinſer, ; * del gs ou America, 55-26N, oY Sc 85 
-- Greenwic erv. Kent and, Europe, 51 28' 40% N. oo 5“ 37“ E. 0 | 
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4004 FF HE creation of the world, and Adam and Ee. 
4003, The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born of a woman. 
3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated to Heaven. ; | 
my 2348 The old world 1s deſtroyed by a deluge, which continued $7 $ 
2247 The Tower of Babel is built about this time by Noah's ener 
upon which God. miraculouſly confounds their language, and 
thus diſperſes them into different nations. | 
About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to 
have parted from his rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony 
of ſome of the more tractable into the Eaſt, and there either he 
or one of his ſucceſſors to have founded the antient Chineſe 
monarchy. ' _ EY 5 PIE = 
2234 The celeſtial obſervations are begun at Babylon, the city which 
| firſt gave birth to learning and the ſciences, Ee Soph et ies 
2188 Milraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the' kingdom of Egypt, which 
| laſted 1663 years,” down to the conqueſt of Cambyſes, in 525 be- 
fore Chriſt. Mites | CAR 2h VI 
2059 Ninus the ſon of Belus, founds the kingdom of Aſſyria, which 
(EN : laſted above 1000 years, and out of its ruins were formed- the 
| Aſſyrians of Babylon, thoſe of Nineveh, aud the kingdom of the 
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ttigued ten years, when that city was taken and b _ 
2008 Par. is gle king of Iſrael. | % 
1004 The Temple is ſolemnly dedicated by Solomon. 47 331 
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Conſtzatiaople), ung golony of Athenians. 
the Red Sea round Africa, and returned'by the Mediterranean. 


| bog Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, conſults the: prjeſts of 
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5 38 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that city being taken by Tyrus, 
who, in 530, yes ap edict for the return of the Jews.  -:, 

5 34 The firſt tragedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Theſpis. 


$20 p.- oe Fo is . greatly eneouraged at Athens, and a public e 


315 The ſecond Temple at Jeruſalem i is finiſhed under Darius. 8 
$99 Tarquin, the ſeventh and laſt king of the Romans, is e elleg, and 
Rome js governed by two conſuls, and other rep m magi- 

a ſtrates, till the battle of Pharſalia, being a ſpace of 461 years. 
504 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occaſian to the 

Perſian inuaſion of Greece. 2344 
46 Eichylus, the Greok 


poet, firſt gains the prize of tragedy. 


481 3 the (Great, king of Perlia, begins his een againſt 


| Greece, | 


448 FEA b fent from Babylon to Jeruſalem, with the captive Jews and 


of. gold and ſilver, &c. being ſeventy weeks of years, 
or 490 years before the cruciſixion of our Saviour. 

6h The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's laws. 

45¹ The Decemvirs created. at Rome, and he laws of the debe cables 

compiled and ratified. 

430 The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament finiſhes about this time. 

Malachi the laſt of the prophets. 

400 Socrates, | the founder of moral philoſophy among the . be- 
lieves the immortality of the ſoul, and a ſtate of rewards 
and,pun:ſhments ; for which, and other ſublime doctrines, he is 
put 10 death by the Athenians, who ſoon after repeat, and 
ere to his memory a ſtatue of braſs. .., *_ 

331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius, king of 


Perſia, and other nations of Aſia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and 


W 


his empire is divided hy bis generals into four kingdoms. 
285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his aſtronomical æra on Monday 
June 26, being the firſt who found the exact ſolar year to.coghtt 

of 365 days, hours, and 49 minutes. 
enn king of Egypt, employs ſeventy- two inter- 
preters to tranſlate the 

. which is called the Septuagint. 

— The firſt coining of kur at Rome, —- 
The firſt Punic war Arundel and —_— 2 3 years. 1 he 


chronology of the Arun warbles compoſed Bn 
9 A | 
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„Eerthaginians at fea. = 
237 Hamilcar, the Cartha N cauſes bis {6H Handibal, at nine years 
-- 4old, to wear ete enmity to the Romans. 
b The ſecond Punic war begins, and continues 17 years,” Hannibal 
aſſes the Alps, and defeats the Romans in ſeveral battles, but, 
bf amuſed by his ane does not Sos e bis victories by 
orming of Rome-.-*! ©: 

279 The firſt — army enters Alia, and from the ſoil of of Antiochus 

brings the Afiatic luxury firſt to Rome. 


* 


Om. 


167 The fk. Uibrary erected at Rome, of books brought from Mace- 
163 The egen of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and con- 


* + 2 18. 5 
146 Cartha , the rind eee raed to the ground by th Romans 
35 Hed my oO the Apocrypha ends. 
Wet tithes his l expedition into Britain. 


2 The Fromm of Pharſalia between Cæſar and Pompey, in which the 


latter is defeated. 
durnt by accident. - 8 5 
45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills himſelf. {7 * 
The folar year introduced by Cæſar. 82 

44 Czfar, the greateſt of the Roman Seger, after Wan fought 

fifty pitched batkles, and ſlain 1,192,000 men, and overturned 
* > © the liberties of his country, is killed in the ſenate-honſe. 

OP The battle of Actium fought, in which Mark Anthon uy and Cleo- 

patra are totally defeated by Octavius, nephew to Julius Cæſar. 

20 9 in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony 
and Cleopatra put themſelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to 
a Roman province. 

"27 Octawius, by a decree of the — obtains the title of Auguſtus 
Czfar, and an abſolute exemption from the laws, and is properly 
the firſt Roman emperor. ' 

8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in een and contains 
: 45; 3,000 men fit to bear arms. The temple o 4 8525 is ſhut by 
ſtus as an emblem of univerſal peace. An | 
158 8 TH RIST is born on Monday, December 2g. 


A. c. 
: 12 = — Diſputes with the Doctors in the Temple ; 
27 — is baptized in the Wilderneſs by John! 
: = — js crucified on Friday, on 3, at Jollen ” M. 
His Reſurrection on N A P tus ny 3, pri 
ay 14. 


36 St. Paul converted. - 
hi g St. Matthew writes his Goſpet. 
Pontius Pilate kills himſelf, 


| 


8 40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at Antioch to the folloner of 


ag Chrift. 4 
"93 Claudius Cziar's expedition in into Britain, NES | 


FF Sat 23% 44. 4 


a. ww, * =, 
. % 


00 The Romans firſt concern themſciver in naval affairs, and deſeat the 


166 ur defeated by the Romans, which ende me Macedonian 


The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 400,000 valuable ;- books, | 


44 3. 


ay 


of. 


Ste 


47 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. LMI SANG 
A is founded by the "ELD 168, 1 by cine 
L with a wall, ſome parts of which are ſtill obſervable, 24 
i Caractacus, the Britilh king, is carried in chains to Rome. > 
52 The council of the apoſtles at Jeruſalem. > 4 Fa 
5 St Euke writes his Goſpel. . 


5 The emperor Nero puts his mother and 60 80 t dent. 
59 Pe Pu 


Perſecutes the Druids in Britain. 


61 Dae the Britiſh: qusen, defeats the Hoang, bus is conquered | 


ſoon after by Suetonius, governor of Britain. 


| and 66. 
63 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. 


Chriſtianity is ſu 8 to be * into Britain by St. Paul, a 


ſome of his diſciples about this time. 
64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned: for fix days; upon which began 
1 re wo the firſt arrow againſt the Chriſtians. | 


. 


8 Lordi the rivers Forth and Ohre; : defeats the Cale- 


donians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills; 2 firſt fails 


round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland. 
96 St. John the evangeliſt wrote his Revelation —his Goſpel in 97. 


121 The Caledoni ans reconquer from the Romans all the 1 — parts 
of Scotland; upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall between 


Newcaſtle and Carlitle ; but this alſo proving ineffectual, Pollius 
Urbicus, the Roman general, about the year 1467 Tepairs 
Agricola's forts, which he joins by a wall four yards thick. 

135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they were all baniſhed Judea. + 

139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians, © - + 

141 A number of hereſies appear about this time. | 

152 * The emperor Antonius Pius ſtops the perſecution api the 
Chriſtians, _ * 

217 The Septuagint ſaid to befound'i in a cal” V 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to bin _ its own 
weight. The Barbarians begin their eruptions ; and the e 
haxe annual tribute not to moleſt the empire. 

by > Valeriu is taken Priſoner by Sapor, king of Ni, and fayed 
a Ive. 

274 Silk firſt brought From India + the ncicfaciory of it introduced 

| * en by ſome mans, 5513 firſt worn by the clergy la 
n A 1 1 34. 2 5 

291 Too — and two Ceſars, march to defend the four quarters 
of the empire. — 

306 Conſtantine the Great biss Bis reign. AMY 

308 Cardinals firſt began. 


53. The tenth perfecution ends by an edit of - Condatringy: who © 


— 3 and gives full liberty to their religion. 


314 Three 


: 


4 62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome, —Writes his epilijes between "7 
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1 A NEW-CHRONOLOGICAL ratz. 


314 Three biſhops, or fathers, are ent from Britain to afhſt at the 


br BY 'councit of Arles 
329 The firſt general council at Nice | when 318 1 5 attended 


Arius, where was comp 6 the. Joys Nicene Creed, 


Was A Hon 85 we attribute to them. 

| $28 { Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire from Roms © to Byzantium, 
which is thenceforwands called Conſtantinoplg. OE: 

— orders all the 3 weeds wet 10 een . 


; 31 
The Roman emperor Julian, ff 
3 Vain to rebuild thetemple-of * 


ours in 


3 The Roman empire 186 divided into the 122 Pro the | 


capital) and weſtern (of which Rome continued te be the 
ee e eee ee gonergment of altere, 


| 400 Bells uk by biſhop Faulinus, of Campagaiia. .. | 
=: The kmgdom of Cid Sconland .Fevives Ws "En 
5 25 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into 45 and Spain, 
"=o by a conceſſion of Honorius, emperor of the We 
ie Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, king of the Viſi-Goths, 
413 The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. . 
42⁰ * nne of France 3 vpon. the Lower Rhine, under 
3 1 aramond. 
1 "has The Romans, 8 to. entremities at home, "withdraw their 
troops from Brita, and never. ręturn; adviſing the Britons to 
. Aa crm in their own defence, and truſi ta their own valour. 
44 The Britons, now left to themſelves, are greatly harraſſed by the 
. - .*_ _ Scats and Bicts; upon which they. once more make their com- 
3 Plaut to the Romabs (which ther entitle . The Groan, of the 
3 © Britons), but receive no athſtance from that quarter. 
447 Atila (ſurnamed the Scourge of God), with his Huns, Favage the 
Roman 2 1 Britons, „ oþ Brita A 
Vortigern, king of the invites t ns in ain, again 
- the $ Scots and P iets. Ai 
455. The Saxons, having repulſed the Scots and Picts, invite over more 
of their countrymen, and begin to eſtabliſh themſelves i in Kent, 
Ander Hengiſt. 
N * 476 The Weſtern empire i is finiſhed 593 years after the battle of Phar- 
_  falia; upon the ruins. of which ſeveral new ſtates ariſe in Italy and 
other parts, conſiſting of Gaths, Vandals, Huns, and other Bar- 
barians, under · whom literature is Framed, aud the works of 
tze learned are deſtroyed. 
406 2 King of be baptized. and Chrifianty begins in LAG 
1 Om. 2 | 
50g 1 Arthur begi ins ie? rei over the Britons. 
513 Conſtantinople — by Vitalianus, whoſe fleet is burnt by 2 
ſpeculum of braſs. 
5 16 The aomputing of time by the Chriſtian era is introduced by Dany” 
fins the monk. 
£29 The code of Juftinian, the eaſtern or, is publicbed. 
557 A terrible plague all over Europe, Aſia, and Africa, A con · 
tinues near 50 years. 


4 1 Latin ceaſed de b. bee abou ande in bal. 15 


2 


506 IPA 


89 
= 8 


00s 


ſtine 


BY 896 Auguſtine the monk comes wo Engtand with forty Tons of Pw 
Es Kee ee the poner of the pop, by by ene cone c Phocal 
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mperor of the Eaſt. 


622 e the falſe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in 


Arabia, in the 44th year of his age and roth of his miniſtry; 
when he laid the foundation of the Sarficen empire, and from 
whom the Mahometan princes to this day claim their deſcent. 
His followers compute their time from this era, which in Arabic 
is called Hegira, i. e. the Flight. 


6 37 Jeruialem is taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mitte. | 
640 Alexandria in Egypt is alſo taken by them, and the grand libtay 


there burnt by order of Omar, their catiph or prince. 


bez The Saracens now extend their conqueſts on every fide, and retaliate 


the barbarities of the Goths and Vandals npon their poſterity. 


| 664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. 
665 The Britons, after a brave rogge of near 50 years, are totally + 


pelled by the Saxotis,” and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 


| The Saracens conquer Spain. 
526 


The controverſy” about images begins, and occaſions many inſariee- 
tions in the Eaſtern empire. 
748 The 2 of years from the birth of Chriſt began to be uſed 
in hiſtory 


749 The race of Abbas became 8 of dhe Saracens, and eticourage 


learning. 


| 762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris 1 is matle the capital for the 


caliphs of the howſe of Abbas. 


800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins hs: empire of Germany, 


_ afterwards called the Weſtern empire; gives the preſent names * 
the winds and months; endeavotirs to reſtore learning in Euro 


„ but mankind are not yet diſpoſed for i it, being ſolely engtoſſe in 


military enter prizes. 


$26 Harold, king of Denmark,  dethiratch by his fub jects, for being a 


Chriſtian. 
2 king of Wellex, unites the Heptareby, by the name of 


and. 


836 72 lemings trade to Scotland for flh.. | EY 
838 The Scots and Picts have a decifive battle, in ch d me former 
prevail, and both kingdoms are united by Kenneth, which begins 


the ſecond period of the Scottiſh hiſtory. 
867 The Danes begin their ravages in England. 


896 Alfred bee after ſubduing the Daniſh invaders (againſt whivin 
he fought * battles by ſea and Hhatiq), compoles his body of 
8 


laws; divides h ngland into counties, hundreds, and ty things; 


erects county eourts; and foumds the WO; of Oxford about 
this time. 9 


o 5 The univerſity of Cambrid! Hunted: | 
936 The daracen/empire is divided by meer ud een e 


975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and bariſhed for his crimes. 


979 Coranation;ouths ſaid to be firſt uſed in England. 


991 The figures in arithmetic are brought Into Europe by the Saracens 
from Arabia, Letters of the alphabet ele hit 2810 ud. ©: 


996 Otho Ul. * empire — tlettive e 
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999 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland... F i 
200 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe ; that of lineal rags in 11581 ＋ 
the manufactory introduced into England at Dartiord 1888. 
2005 All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new er ef 1 
xy 8 bs law, to be i by th la 
| 261 Children n, a. to t eir nts in nd, 
<, 2 Canute, king. of Denmark, gets — of i poo | n Eng 
8. The Danes, after leveral engagements with various ſucceſs, are 
about this time driven out of Scotland, and never 8 return in 


2A a hoſtile manner. ; 
1041 The Saxon line reſtored. under Edward the Confeſſor. 
1643 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ſerving hitherto 
in the armies of contending princes): become n and take 
on 77 2 TER” 
| IX. the fir t kept up an arm 
| 2 Malcolm III. flag of e 2 — . at Dun- 
ſinane, and marries the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to a Atheling. 
106 5 The Turks take jeruſalem from the Saracens. | =. 
; 2066. The conqueſt of England by William (furnamed the Baſtard) 33 
| 6: 0 an in ng battle vr, Faun where ic is | 
1070 William introduced the feudal laws r | a} 
4 ee moves e * 7 ; F. 
10% Henry IV. emperor o ermany. | the , quarrel about the 4 : 
| - nomination of the German . biſhops, pope 5 Penance, walks 202% 
3 to the * towards the end of January. cd 
: uſtices of the peace fir ; mane) in Eng land. 
1080 Doomſday book began to be compiled by\order of William, Now 
a ſurvey of all the Slates in England, and finiſhed in 4680. 
The Tower of London built. by Willa, to curb his Engliſh ſub- 
; jets; numbers of whom 2 to Scotland, where 110 introduce the 
Saxon or 3 language, are protected by M m, and have 
lands given them. Ws ; | 
1091 Saracens in Spain, being hard preſſed b the * call to 
* a afliſtances Joſeph, king of — by — the Moors 
get poſſeſſion of all the Saracen dominions in Spain. 
1096 The firſt cryſade to the Holy Land is begun un er ſeveral Christin 
rinces, to drive the infidels from ſeruſalem. 
1110 Edgar Athelin ing, the laſt of the Saxon princes, dies in England, 
| where he had been permitted to reſide as a ſubject, - 
2118 The order of the Knights I emplars inſtituted, > defend the ſepul- 
chte at Jeruſalem, and to protect Chriſtian ſtrangers. | 
1151 The canon law collected by Gratia, a monk of Bologna. 
4153 London bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall arches, firſt built of ſtone. 
1164 The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. | 
1172 _ It, king of England (and frſt of the Plantagenets)- takes 
| offefſion of Ireland; which, from that period, has been govei ned 
+ an Englith viceroy, or lord lieutenant. / - 
1176 13 Arg is * by Henry 0 fix. circuits; and 0 is di. 
nfed by itinerant judges. | 
1150 Glaſs-windows began to be, uſed in private houſes in E 
3181 The laws of e ate e about __ . by Gl: OY 
11532 Pope 
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I 182 Pope Alexatider III. compelled the kings of England and France 
* 225 


6 hold E arp. of his ſaddle when he mounted his horſe. 
1186 The great 
. Libra hay 
1192 The battle 
land, def@ats Saladine's atmy, conſiſting of $00,008 combatants. 
1194 e 95 * wh uſed as a motto we Kichard, on a OT over 
ren 
1260 'Chimnies were not pn in Etigland, © 
Surnames now began to be uſed; firſt among the nobilith," 
1208 London incorporated, and obtaimeds their” firſt _— for elect- 
ing theit Lord Mayor and other magiſtrates from king John. 


ened in September. 


| 1116 Magna Charta is figned by king John and the barons Eoglahd. NT 


7 Court of common pleas eſtabliſhed; 


19 e Tartars, 4 new race of heroes, under Oingis-Kan, emerge 

from the Northern parts of Aſia, over · xun all the Saracen empire, 

5 , and, in imitation of former conquerors, carry death and delola- 
a tion wherever they march. 4 


1233 Bette quiſition begun in 1204 is now truſted to the Dominicans. 
uſes * London, and other cities in Lahe; France, and 

Germany, if thatched with firaw. 

tes fe 1 aſtronomical tables are compoſed oF Alonſo, king of 
Caſtile, 4 * 

1248 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the of the Saracens 

64 Acho, king 1 Norway, invades Scotland 1 160 ſail, and lands 
20,000 men at the oath of the Clyde, who are cut to 8 by 

Alexander III. ho recovers the Weſtern iſles. 


4 
t2bg r to ſome writers, the commons ef England were not 
| t 


0 — till this period. 


amburg cap rated in England. 


5 The 


- 1 em ire of the ee bor Auſtrian family begins in Germany. 
ne "4 Le Hyn, prince i Wales, defeated and killed by Edward I. whe 
Ve unites that principality to England. 

1:84 Edward I born at Carnarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales. 
10 oh Alexander HI. king of Scotland, dies; and that kingdom is diſputed © 
Ts by twelve candidates, who ſubmit theinclaims to the arbitration 
» of Edward, king of England, which lays the foundation of a long 
an Aa deſolatin = . "> i par 1 

There is a regular ſucceſſion of taments om this 

, Ml” being the eee by 12 


298 The preſent Turkiſh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 
Silver-handled knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. | 
Tallow candles fo great a luxury, that  ſplincers of wood were —_ 


Wine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. 


507 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 


Jos The pes remove to Avignon in France for o fears, | af 
310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety bd ods 785 . 


314 The battle of Bannockburn 'berwdkn,. Edward II. and Robert ; 
Bruce, which eſtabliſhes the * on tlie __ of Scotland. 
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eiue Bon of the ſun and moon and atl the planets i in 


Aſealon, in judea, in which Richard; king of Eng. 


for lights. | * | 


302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or improved by Givia of Nur | | 
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131 The cardinals ſer. fire to the conclave and ſeparate. Mp 
. the papal chair for two years. + in 
1320 Gold coined in Chriſtendom ; and 13 44. in | * 
1936 Two Brabant weavers fettle at York, which, ſay ward m. may 
prove of great benefit-to us and our ſubjetts. | 


1327 ble == comet, whoſe courſe is deſcribed wich aß Hfrowomical Go 


1349 Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by Swartz, 2 monk of Cologn; 

1 . 1346, Edward III. had four pieces of cannon, which gained 

him the e of n. 1346, bombs and An were in- 
5 ard made uſe of by John Vaneck. 


_*- * Heralds college inſtituted in England eee 
ing uſed by Edward III. F 


1 The firſt creation to titles by 27 10 
— 1340 The battle of Durham, in w ieh hone, king f Scots, ele ion 


— 


re 


c IX of the Garter inſtituted in England by Edward 11, 
* 


3 Altered in 1857, and conſiſts of 26 knights. 
1382 The Turks dirlt enter Europe. N 


OO | 4 


1354 The money in Scotland till now-the fame as in England. : 
1350 The battle of Foictiers, in which Joha of —— ſag 
| are taken priſoners by Edward the 
ES Coals firit ht to London. - 


ward Il. 1492 


* Arms of Engla d and France fir: quartered by.E 
to Engliſh as 


1352 The law plcadings in England SO from Fre 
. — Sell. be his 285 5 
Jobs Wickliffe, an "Engliſhman, begins a time to oppoſe 
4 LY the errors of the Sh of 2 with rat ee 0 ah 
2 : His followers are called 
” A — of linen weavers me Yetherland 
London. | Ie 1 
Windtor caſtle built by Edward III. 8 
1388 The battle of Otterburn between Hotſpur and the B 
t391 Cards invented iu France for the king's amuſeme 
1 1399 Weſtminſter Abbey gebuilt and enlarged—Weſtmu 
Order of the Bath inſtituted at the cordligtion o 
-  newedin 17253 confilting of 38 knights. 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. 3506s 
1411 The univerſity of St. Andrew's in Scotland founded. 
2415 The _ of Agincourt gained over the Ffench by Henry v. 


14 28 The liege of Orleans, the firſt blow. to the En gt. potrer of France, 
8 About this tune Laufentius of Harleim invented the art of printing 
; which he practiſed with ſeparate wouden types. Gutenbury 
A4 afterwards mvented cut metal types: but the art was cariicd 19 
hf perfection by Peter Scheetfer, Who invented the mode of calinf 
"> 2 the types in matrices. Fregerick.Corlie!lis began to print at (3 
ford, in 1468, with wooden types. ; but it was Witham Can 
KY 4 * who introduced i PU He" the art of Fg with Hutile type 
in 1474+ 2 7 


* * 


of Douglas 


er Hall ditto, 509 G 
* IV. te- 1524 T 


144 The Vati. th I, 2 at Ro — 8 
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taken by the Turks, which ends the eaſtern 
1123 years from its' dedication by Conſtantine" We Great 
8 | . 12 years from the fi founda of Rome. * 
y i . of r in Scotland, founded. 


9 graving and etching on copper invented: {| 
Xo 7 The uni por Aberdeen, in coat founded; gu - 1 
. "97 Richard III: king of England, and laſt of the Plantagenets, is * | 
13. 7 feated- and killed at the battle of Boſworth, by Henry (Tudor) 
ed VII: which puts an end to the civil wars between the houſes of 
in- - 2 and Lancaſter, * a contelt of 30 years, and the loſs of 
1486 Heut) eſtabliſhes fifty yeomen of. the guards; the firſt ſtanding ff 


army. 


0 Maps and ſeas charts firſt brought to England by Barth Columbus. 
cen 1491 William G 5 teaches the Greek language at ( xford. 

The Moors, erto a formidable enemy to the native ie 

Ih dare entirely ſubdued by Ferdinand, and become fubjeRs to 

| prince on Certain Conditions. which are ill ' obſerved by the 

_ Spaniards, whoſe. clergy employ the powers of the Inquiſition, 

with all its tortures : and, in 1609, near one million of the Moors 


all. are driven Gm Spain to the-oppolite coaſt of * from whenes # 
755 they originally came. 

1402 | Aporca . amn by Galgpobuy, a Genoa, in the vic of 

ain. 

28 2 1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. | 1 
h E 1497 tg Portugueſe firſt fail to the Eail-Indies 6 the Cape « of Good 
4 By # 
picit, | Sog America * diſcovered by Americus Veſpuſius, from whom | it 


takes its name. 
ed u f 10% N. America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. | 
535 1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany into fix circles and 
. ,- adds four more in 1512. 
t05 Shillings firſt coined in England. 
1509 oY introduced into England from the Netherlands, kh 
were imported hither. 
of Flowden, in which James IV of one is u 
with the flower of his nobility. ' | 
1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. | 
Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 
1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt diſcoyers the fait of that 
name in- South America. 


151g The Patte 


V. 9 


France. 1520 Henry \ VIIII. for his writings in favour of Popery, receives the als | 
rintings of Defender of the Faith from his Holineſs. | 
ou 529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe from the Reformed hath 
rica tg 


againſt the church of Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 
1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. x 
1537 Religious honfes.diflolyed by ditto. 

1539 The firſt En hog liſh editicn of _ Bible authorized ; the preſent. tant 

lation finiſhed 16124, : 4 
About this time cannon began ta be uſed jo ſhips. PEP + 

1543 Silk ſtockings fut worn by the Nn king z firſt wen in 

"OS * 8 Elizghe: by 1561; the eel frame for 
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2 © weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of John's College, Cain: C 


oY i589. 
ri fr * 4 in England, before which time the ladies uſed 4 
5 ewers. * 1 
rut Good lands let in England at one ſhilling per : ack B . 
= 15456 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years, | 
6 2 1546 Firit law in England eſtabliſhing the intereſt of ng at ten per 10 
1 r | 
549 Lord-lieutenants of counties 4iſtituted in England, 10 
1890 Horſe- guards inſtituted in England. ar 
5 The Ruſhan company eſtabliſhed in England. Ws + 16 
175 58 Queen Elizabeth 28 her reign. * . 
1550 The Reformation in Scotland completed by foun Sou 
1563" Knives firit made in England. 
1569 nor Exchange firſt built. n 
at maſſacre of Proteſtants at Paris. 76; 
"I "155 The The but ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, and th republic of Holland . 
gm 1 1 
* Engiit Eaſt-India company incorporated —eſtabliſhed 1650, | 1G 
T i Turkey company Incorporated. 16; 
110 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, being 165 
the firſt Engliſh circumnavigator. 165 


Parochial regiſters firſt authoritatively enjoined i in Eog 1 
1582 phe od Gregory introduces the New Style 1 in Italy, the Th of October 166c 
ing counted 15. 3 
446 Tobacco firſt brought from Virgtalw into Eugland. 
x 1587 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded, by I. of Elizabeth after 18 
years impriſopment. 1662 
I 1588 T ge «me Armada deſtroyed by Dale and Wr gn admirals, 
1 Þ war Bog aſſes the edict of Nantes, tolerating the Proteſtantz, 
ly — es firt introduced into England; n 1693 3 increaſed 
5 to 1000 in 1770. | 
OP 1590 Band of pentioners inſtituted in England, * 
. 2591 Trinity * Dublin, fotinded. * | | | 
1597 Watches firſt brought into England from Germanys | 
3602 Decimal arithmetic invented t. Bruges. * = 
2603 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tudors) dies, and nominatg 
- james VI. of Scotland mh firſt of the dtuarts) as her ſucceſſor; 
1 which unites both kingdoms under the name of Great Britain. 
5 1605 The Gunpowder-plot covered at Weſtminſter; being a projet 
ö „ of the Roman-catholics to blow up the ki ahd both houſes af 
'Y puarliament. * ; 
F 1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in England. \- 115 1 
Ny 1608 Galileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the fatellities about the 8 
planet Saturn, by the teleſtope then juſt invented in 1 
1800 5 Los IV. is murdered at Paris, by Ravaillac, a prieft 
Is Baronets firſt created in England, by James I. M4 
-6 OM Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. | 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Wars, 


bi 1585616 The fi permanent ſettlement in Virginia. 
14183619 Dr. W. Harvey, an 4 * ie of the cia 
gy; 1 bl, . 4 
„ | . 1 e 
% - edn * FR 
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* 1620 * ng. filk manufactory from raw filk introduced into o Eng- 
eee fans 
ed 1621 New England platted by the Puritans, 
| 64h King James dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon, Charles 15 | 
The iſland of Barbados, the firſt tngliſh ſettlement in the Weſt 
| Indies, is planted, . 
per 1632 The battle of Lutzenz in which Guſtavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, and head of the Proteſtants in Germany, is killed. 
163 5 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 
Regular poſts eſtabliſhed from London to Scotland, Ireland, bee. 
10640 King Charles diſobliges his Scottiſh ſubjects; on which their army, 
- under general Leſley, enters England, and takes Newcalſile, 
bdeing encouraged by the malcontents in England. 
The maſſacre in Ireland; when 40,000 Engllſh proteſtatity were 


killed. | 
1642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoſed his ardi- 
land ttary meaſures, which begins the civil war in England. 


1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. fir * by parliament. 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whiteha January 30, aged 49. 
1654 Cromwell aſſumes the protectorſuip. 
| The Engliſh, under admiral Penn, takes Jamaica from the Spaniards. | 
68 2 * and is ſucceeded, in the protectorſhip, by his fon 
N , r 
tober 1669 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, commander of the army, after 
. Anꝗ exile of twelve years in France and Holland. 
The people of Denmark, being oppreſſed by the nobles, ſurrender 
their privileges to F rederic 111. who becomes abſolute. | 
5 The Royal Society eſtabliſhed at London, by Charles II. 
Carolina planted, 1728 divided into two ſeparate governments. 
The New and, in North America, conquered from the 
Swedes and Dutch, by the Engliſh, _ 
1665 The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. 
6 2 he great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, 
in which were deſtroyed 13,000 Bang. and 400 ſtreets, 
Taea ſirſt uſed in England. | 
1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the En liſh the New Ne- 
therlauds, now known by the names of Pennſy * Ne ew . 
and New Jerſey. 
1668——ditto, Aix la Chapelle. 


;roje St. James's Park planted, and made a throrough-fare for public uſe 
aſes of by Charles II. 

1670 The Engliſh Hudſon's Pay company incorporated, x 

Ik Lewis XLV. over-runs great part of Holland; when the Dutch open 
it the their ſluices, being determined to drown their unter, and retire 
nd 7 their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, 
#1 rican com eſtabliſhed, _ i . 

1678 The peace of Nimeguen. 1 | 4 


The habeas corpus act paſſed, | 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from its nexrnck to our earth 
1 the inhabitants, It continued viſible from Nov. 3, to 
EE arc | 
William Fenn, a Quakers receives a charter for planting Tennſyl- 


yania, . 
„„ 1683 India 


= 7 7 — : 
F yo > * * 
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E683 India ftock fold from 360 to cet; A's 
1685 3 = dies, aged 553 x} Is lected by his brother, 
- ames II. 
| 3685 The duke of Monmouth, nature? ſon to TONY riſes @ re, 
NS Oo gab rcogwbabes 
ea 
The edict of Nantes is revoked. by Lewis XIV. and the proteſiants 
are greatiy diftrefſed. 
1 The je of Verſailles, near Paris, finiſhed by Lanis .. 
= The Revolution in Great Britain begins Nov. 57 King James W. 
cates, and retires to France, December 3. 
"King William and Queen Mary, daughter and ſon-in-law to James, * 
are proclaimed February 16. 17 
Vicount Dundee ſtands out for James in Scotland, but! is killed by 17 
general Mackey, at the battle of Killycrankie, upon which the D 
hlanders, wearied with _— e Aperſe. 
| 9 The The dug paſſed in England, 8 
. — act paſſed in ditto, _ 171 


deveral biſhops are de ived for not takin the der to | 
William, N. 8 Ki 171 


William 1 who pretended to prove the printe of Wales ſpuri- 
+ + bus, was yoted by the commons to be a notoriods cheat, impoſe 
tor, and falſe accuſer. 
6900 The batile of the Boyne, gained % William againſt James in Ireland, MW © 
i The yr in Treland finiſhed, the” furrender of Litherick to 171 
x William. ey 
2 The Eagliſh and Dutch Noel comm d adjral Ruſtel, de- 5 
105 1 2 fleet off La Ho wp ey 9 | 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded Auer g ts firſt wy yy Freneh agung 
_ the Confederates in the battle of Turin 
The duchy of Hanover made the ninth ele dora 2 I | 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed by king William. 
Tbe firſt public lottery was drawn this year, * | 
Maffacre of Highlanders at Glencoe by king William's atmy. 
1694 Queen Mary dies, at the a ge of 33z and | Willa reigns Alone, 
Stamp duties inſtituted i in n: 
1695 The peace df Ryſwick. | 
1699 The Scots ſettled a —_ at the ichn of Daren, in dance, al 
Called it Caledonia, | 
2760 > ag XII. of Sweden b 8 Ki reign. | 
ng Jaws II. dies at St Germains, in 'the 6b year of his age. 
| 7701 Prutha erected into a kingdom. 4 52 . , 
0 | Society for the propagation of the goſpel in cri parts eftabliſhed, 1736, 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ER queen Ann | 
d daughter td James H. who, with the emperor and $tates Genen 5 
renew, the war againſt France and Spain. : 1738 
; 1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards,” by admiral Rooke. - i 
TH | The battle of Blenhcim, web by the duke e and ally BY 739 
q a again the French, ff PO 
| The court of Exchequer inftituted in England. = 1743 
* nes The treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, + July 26 
The battle of Ramillies won by W Harborough and the lie 
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1 Minorca taken from the Spaniards by: general Stanh 
The: battle of Oudenarde won by men 7 and t 
dinia erected into a 1 ven to the tte o 
e Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, Fs ts Charles XII. at P 
; Who flies to Turkey, _ 
"The battle of Malplaguet won by Marlborough and the allies.” - 
1910 Queen Anne changes the Whig miniftry for others more favourable 
to the intereſt o ber brother, the late Pretender. ; 
The cathedral church of St. Faul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſ- 
| topher Wren in 37 years,” at one million expenice, by a duty on 


„ cob... - 
+ , The Engliſh South Sea” company began "28... 
1712 Duke Hamilton and lord Men killed 3 in 4 ka; in Hyde Park, . 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova- Scotia, New- 
Britain and Hudſon's Bay, in North America, were yielded to 
Great Britain; Gibraltar and Minorca, in Europe, were alſo con- 
firmed to the fai erown by this trea 
1714 Queen Anne dies at the age of fifty, and is ſucceeded by George 1. 
Intereſt reduced to five per cent. 
171 5 Lewis XIV dies, and is ſucceeded by his great-grandſon, Lewis XV. 
izle late king of Faance. 
The rebellion in Scotland begins in Sept. under the earl of Mar, in 
favour af the Pretender. The action of Sheriff-muir, and the . 
rrender of Preſton, both in November, when the rebels Hiſperſe. 


OY. + 
towa, 


. u 
mb 15 Pretender married to the princeſs Sobieſka, e of 


: John Sobieſki, late king of Poland. p90. 
An act paſſed fof ſeptennial parliam ents. 9 10 — 
1719 The 15 pi ſcheme at its height in France. 

Lombe's filk-throwing machine, containing 26, 586 3 * 


| 2 * at Derby; ; takes up one eigh ghth of a 1 ne water wheel moves 


the reſt; and in 24 hours it works 31 
AL ine ſilk thread. 
The South Sea ſcheme in England begun "April z, was at its 
- © height at the end of duct and quite funk about September 29. 
1727 King George dies, in the 08th year of His age; and 1s a by 
his only ion, George II. 
Inoculation firſt tried on criminals RE > ſucceſs. 
Kuta, formerly a dukedom, is now eſtabliſhed as an empire. 
1732 Kouli Khan uſurps the Perſian throne, conquers the Mogul 
empire, and returns with two hundred thirty-one millions ſterling. 
Several public-ſpirited gentlemen begin the ſettlement of Georgia, 
in North America. 
1736 Capt. Porteous, having ordered his ſoldiers to fire upon the populace 
3 execution of a ſuggler, is himſelf hanged by the mob at 
| ur 
1738 welmmider. Bridge, conkiſting of fifteen arches, begun; finiſhed in 
1750, at the expence of 389, ooo l. defrayed by parliament. 
1739 Letters of marque iſſued out in Britain againſt Spain, July 27, and 
wuahr declared October 23. 
1743 The battle of 1 won by che Englith. and allies, in favour of 
the queen of Hunga | 
1744 War declared n Fog France.” Commodore A returns from his 
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4756 Liſbon eyed by an earthquake. 
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51 The allies loſe the battle of Fontenoy. 
* "The rebellion breaks out in . 10 the Pretendgy amy 
"4 defeated by the duke of Cumberland, at Culloden, April 16, » 1746, 


1505 Britiſh Linen company erected. 


25 748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reſtitution of all place: 


5 taken during the war was to be made on all ſides. 
bh = The intereſt on the Britiſh funds reduced to three per cent. 
Britiſh herring fiſhery incorporated. 
1754 Frederic Fries of Wales, father to his preſent Majeſty, died. 
1 e y of — ms 4 tint Gy incorporated, thr 
2 The New e introduced into * itain; the of Septem · 
der being coated the fourt, i 
4753 ack Britiſh Muſeum erected Rage * Lo bouſe, | 
rl of Arts, Manufactures, — inſtituted in 


2 


liſhmen are confined in the bills hole at n in the 


Eaſt-Indies, by order of the nabob, and 12 3 found 52d next 


morning. 
Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed at L 


1767 Damien attempted to aſfafinate the French king 


1759 General Wolfe is killed in the batte of Quebec, which is ine by 
the Engliſh, 


| 5 King George II. dies Oftober 2 5. in the 77th year of his age, and 


is BR by nel oe majeſty, who, on the '22d of Sep- 
"OR C1761, marr the princeſs Charlotte of 4A a 
| trelitz. 
Black-Friars bridge, conſiſſing of nine arches, begun; - finiſhed 
1770, at the * 15 of 152.840 l. to k be | diſcharged by a toll, 


fs which was taken o 5 June 22, 1785. | 
1762 War declared againſt Spain, 


Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, imprifoded, and murdered, 
American Philoſophical Society ettabliſhed in Philadelphia. 
George Augultus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguſt 12. 


| 1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, 


and Portugal, concluded at Paris, February io, which confirms 
to Great Britain the extenſve provinces of Canada, Eaſt and Wel 
Florida, and part of Louiſiana, in North America; alſo the 
iſlands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, in the 
83 Weſt Indies. 
1764 The parliament granted to, 0001. to Mr. Harriſon, for his diſcovery 
of the longitude by his time- piece. 


artiſt 8. 


An act paſſed annexing the ſoyereiguty of the iſland of Man to the 
own of Great Britain 7 


15 if . e s royal Charter palled, for r the ſociety ol 


| 5 2 April 21, a ſpot or 1 macufa of the ſun, more oy thrice the bir 


of our earth, parſed the ſun's center. 


2 1768 Academy of painting eſtabliſned in Fondue 


The Turks impriſon the une ambaffador, and ente war 555 


that empire. 
7 771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his m ajeſty s ſhip "i Endearouf, 


liant. Cooke, return from a voyage round the world, having made 
© — » ſeveral important diſcoveries in the 1 | 


tytion-of that kingdom. 


ite Ihe king of 5 Sweden charges the con 7 
— 1 
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3773 Captain Phipps is ſent to explore the North Pole but, baviog made»: © 
£4 73 gghry-one degree, is in danger of being lde ed up by the ice, 


wh ew F : 
; 5 The ſeſuits expelle 
3 n Bad 


. 
"we... CAS 


rica between the king's 
troops and the provinicals at Lexington. ek . 
June 17, a bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the royal troops 


red, and the Americans. „ « 
1776 March 17, the town of Boſton evacuated by the king's troops. 4 
| July, An unſueceſsful attempt made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, | | 
pai, and lieutenant general Clinton, upon Charles Town, in South- 
firms Carolina. | e, IEP TT 
Wel The Congreſs declare the American colonies Free and Independent | 


88 States. b — 
The Americans 4 driven from Long Iſland, New Vork, in 
mogul with great loſs, and great numbers of them taken 
g pri 


overy iſoners; and the city of New York is atterwards taken poſſeſſion =_ 
pf by the N troops. . n _ 
ety of December 25, General Waſhington takes goo of the Heſſians priſo: 


| ners at Trenton. <1 
1777 General How takes poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. _ 
1777 Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to ſurrender his army, at 
Saratoga, in Canada, by convention to the American army under 
the command of the generals Gates and Arnold, October 17. 
1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and 1 
the thirteen united American colonies, in which their independence 
is acknowledged by the court of France, February 6. = 
The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public ex- _ | 
pence, in Weſtminſter Abbey, June q; In conſequence of a vote 
of parliament, ; 
| | 4 1778 The 


£ 
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E 18 carl, of Cailifle,” William. Eden, B and Geor Johriſtone 
= * TH arrive at Phaladelphia, at the . of Pepe as com. 
| oners for reſtoring peace between Great Britain and America. 

5 2 phia evacuated b, the king's troops, June 18. 
5 con pa" refuſe. to treat with the Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſz 
1 8 e of the American colonies was firſt acknow. 
-or the bn fleets and armies withdrawn from America. 
* 8 _ fo off Breſt between the Engliſh flee: op the 


es of. 3 Keppel, and the Ferch Heat the com- 
mwmmand of the count d'Orvilliers, July 27. SEW 
| Dtominica taken by the French, derer . 1 
BY  _ -...... Pondicher ders to the Great Britain, Od. . 


25 St. Lucia taken from the F ber. a8. . 
2779 St. Vincent's taken by the F rench. 5 IP 
Grenada taken by he French, Tulgty, © 
8 Admiral Roduey, takes.twenty-two ſail 4 0 *. Jan. 8. 
The ſame admiral alſo engages the Spaniſh fleet under the ommand | 
of Don Juan de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five 
1 5 ip of the line, n being driven on ſhore, and another 77 
blown up, Jan. 16. 
a Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, 
* in the Weſt Indies, in the months 7 . and May; 3 but none 
1 5 0 of them deciſive. ; 
7 WW South. Carolina, ſurrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, 
Ec: 4 
Feng and the whole province of Weſt Florida, ſurrender 0 
ide arms of the king of Spain, May ; 
be Proteſtant affociation, to the number of 50,000; go up to the 
- Houſe of commons, with their petition for the repeal of an att 
; in fayour of the Papiſts, June 2. 
That event followed by the moſt daring riots in the cities of London 
and Southwark for ſereral ſucceſſive days, in which ſome Popilh 
„„ Chapels are deſtroyed, together with the priſons of Newgate, thc 
| King's Bench, the Fleet, ſeveral private houſes, and other 
edifices ; but theſe alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed by the 
interpoſition of the PP) and . of 2 rioters tried and ex- 
..__ecuted for felony. 
1 | 00 ve Engliſh Eaſt ladiamen, and fifty E me:chant ſhips "ow 
* 55 for the Weſt * taken by the co el fleets of France and 
E Spain, ek. 
E. Cornwallis obtains a Gignal Mary over general Gates ner 
33 Camden, in South Carolina, in which above 1990 e br. 
= ſoners are taken, Auguſt the roth. 
=. Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the congreſs, taken. in an America 
oe” packet near Newfoundland, Bept. 
SBeneral Arnold deſerts the ſervice 6 the congreſs, eſcapes to Nen 
Fork, and is made a brigadier general in the royal ſervice 8 
"| t. 24. 8 
> . Andre, adjutant-gener.l to the Britiſh army, hanged as a f 7 5 


5780 


at Tappan, in the province of New York, Oct. 2. 
Mr. Laurens is committed priſonef to. the Tower, on a charged 
+, bigh treaſon, October 4 
1 hurricane in te Weſt nb, * which es dera 
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is made in Jamaig; Barhadog, St. Teſs Dominica, and other 
iſlands, -OR. 5 and 10. | 
A declaration of hoſtjlities publiſhed — Dec. 30. 
4781 The Dutch iſland of St. Eulatia tak admiral Rodney and 
al Vaughan, Feb, 3, 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, b be confiderable loſs, over 


the Americans under general Green, at Guilford in Yorth- "Caro- - 


lina, March 15. 

Thie iſland of Tobago taken by the French, June 2; 

A bloody engagment fought between an Engliſh "ſquadron under 
the command of ad Parker, and a Dutch Suadron: under the 
command of admiral Zoutman, off the Do oggar bank, Angaſt Go 

Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable Britiſh army, 
priſoners of war to the American and French troops, * — 
mand of General Waſhington, and Count . at 
town, in Virginia, Oct. 19. * 

St. Euſtatia retaken by the French, Nov. 26. 

1755 Engagement with the Engliſh, and French fleet, under Sir Samvel 
Hood and Count de Graſſe, in the Weſt Indies, Jan, 25. 

Minorca ſurrendered to the 1412 Feb. 15. 

Victory over the French fleet by Sir George B. Rodney, April 12. 

Negapatam ſurrendered to the Eogliſh, as as did Fort Org in 
the East Indies. 

Bahama Iſlands ſurrendered to the Spaniards, May 8. 


The Royal George of 100 guns ſunk at OY with adi 


Kempenfelt and 600 ſouls on board. 1 
Fruitleis attack upon Gibraltar, Sept. 13. - - 
Several en nts with the French and Eaglim 3 in the Faſt Todies, 

under Sir Edward Hughes and M. de Suffrein. 5 

783 Order of St, Patrick inſtituted in Ireland, 
Colony of Genevois ſettled in Ireland. | 
— Town, in South Carolina, evacuated by the Engliſh. 

ement between the French and the Engliſh, Fg 8 

Tue | air balloon let off in Paris by M. Mont gol Aug. 27. 
Definitive treaty of Peace fi at Verſailles, Sept. 3. 


17%4 The 8 Packet from India, loſt of Scilly, with ſeveral paſſengers 


Weſtminſter ſerutiay commenced June 45 alter a Poll of forty days, 
and concludes. © 
Mufical performances in commemoration of Handel, under the 
patronage of their Majeſties, commenced May 26, and were re- 
peated five days. 
Tue firſt aerial v oyage performed in England, on Sept. 15, by Mr. 
Lunardi, a 5 — 5 
. Riotous and diſorderly meetings very frequent in Ireland ring this 
year. 
Hurricanes in the Weſt Indies, July y 29 and Auguſt 3. 
} 789 _ Propofitions laid before the Houſe of Commons by Mr. pit, 
eb. 22. 
The Governors of the Muſical Fund take the title of The Royal 
Society of Muſicians, in N of Royal 182 
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©, MEN of LEARNING n 
5 4 W 7 eee e 

3 ME u, the firſt prophane writer and Greek poet, fourifted, 


| Helios, "ke G Greek poet, ſuppoſed to live near the time of Homer, 
Cage. | 
L curgus, the Spartan laweiver. „ 
2 Architochus, W 4 lambic ym fn 
- 68; Tyrtœus, the Poet, flouriſhed. 3 
675 Terpander the muſician, | 
6507 fl. Alccus, Greek Lyric Poet. 
600 Sappho, the Greek lyric ac, fl. bene. 
862 Swianio inyents * . _ 
558 Solon, lawgiver of ns. e ; 
536 Kſop, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. n | 
+ 548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geographers | 
536 Theſpis the inventor of traged 
497 Pythagoras, founder of the 8 philoſophy i in Greece, Row, 
- 474 Anacreen, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Adaijon, 5 
4560 Eſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet. Potter, 
435 Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. Vet. 12 
413 Herodotus, of Greece, the firſt erg rophane hiſtory, Litthbury, 


5 


YE 


307 Ariftophanes, the Greek-comic poet, fl. I bite, Dunfier. : 
Euripides, the Geek tragic poet. N and Potter, | 
406 Sophocles, ditto. Franklin, 4 1 
Donfucius, the Chineſe philoſopher, fl. | | 
> Socrates,. the founder of moral philoſophy in Greece, — I 


39+ Thucydides, the Greek hiſtorian,” Smith, 
378 Lyſias, the Greek Orator. Glies, 


— 


361 Hippocrates, the Greek phyfiejan. Ct 
: n Democritus, the Greek 2 her. _ g E 
Ikfæus, the Greek Gearor: Sir William Jon's, 10 
359 Xenophon, ditto, and hiſtorian. Sith. Spelman, Aſbly, © 20 
8 348 ow, _ Greek enen and diſciple of 282 7 | Sydenhan 25 

* bo an # i 
336 Iſocrates, the Greek orator.. Gillies.” : - 
332 Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, and ailple of Plato. ** 62 
330 Eſchines, the orator, flourithed. - 64 


313 Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator, poiſoned himſelf. Leland, 
30% Dinarchns, the orator, baniſhed, 
95 Menander, the inventor of the New Comedy, flouriſhed. 
- Philemon, his rival, died about 274. 


1 , FEY beſt Engliſh rranfl3tor's s name 1 pot in Italics oppoſite to thek of the angienl 


„ -nuthor. The dates are generally thoſe of the years in Which the 2 85 z but ben 
that i is not rn, fl. Es Jouriſhed, ; 
OP. 1 8 2 288 Theopluaſi 
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#83 Theophrattus/ 5 Greek philoſopher, and ſcholar of Ariſtatle, * 
Buds el. 0, 11 a 9 
bs Theoczitns, the fr Gl x Peet pork.” A. Fowl. W324, In 
277. Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the multheniathbige, fl. K . 1 
276 Lycophiro of Chalcis, flourithed. | I! 
250 Epicurus, founder of the Epicur&n philoſophy: in Greece. b 1 
94 Xeno, founder of the ſtoic oy in ditto. [8 


Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. Dede. 1 

d, 4 40 Livius Andronicus, the firſt Roman dramatic poet 14 
230 Apollonius Rhodius, the Greek poet. e .4 
er. 22; Fabius Pictor, the firſt Roman hiſtoriens. SY 
208 Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. e . 1 


184 Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton, 
10 Ennius of Calabria, the Poet. | 
159 Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. Colman, | 
eee eee 8 1 | , 
Diogenes, of Ba n, the ſtoic philoſopher. F204 
5 Nicander of . iron? eo: Lager — E 
124 Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiſtorian, Hampton. + 
1 6 Lucilius, the firſt Roman ſatyriſt. | 4 
70 M. Terentius Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, flouriſhed. 0 
4 Lucretius, the Romain poet. Creecb. | 
44 5 Cæſar, the Roman hiſtorian and commentator, killed. Deva 
iodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerſal tnitorian, 4 Booth. y 
Vitruvius, the Roman architect, fl. 
43 Cicero, the Roman orator and philoſopher, put to death. Guthrie 
To" Melmoth. 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographek, fl. Rex. 
34 Salluſt, the Roman hiſtorian. Gordon, Roſe, 
30 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Sigh,” ke. 
27 Catullus, Tibullas, and Propertius, Roman Poets, flouriſhed. 
Grainger, Dart. _ | 8 
19 Virgil, the Roman epic poet. 2 Pitt, Marton. 
by 9 the Roman lyric and ſatyric poet,” Francis. 


12 Propertius, the Roman elegiac , Narr. Va 
17 Livy, the Roman hiſtorian, ,” Hax. 
19 Ovid, the Roman'elegiaz poet. Garth, N 


20 Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and * fl. Grieve... 
25 Strabo, the Greek geographer. * 
33 Phædrus, the Roman DAR.” Smart.” © N hp 
45 Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian, fl. Newcome. . oY 
8 Perſius, the Roman ſatiric poet. Fretuſſen. | 
; 64 3 a Roman, hiſtorian of Alexander the Great, f. | | 
F4 d 2 
Seneca, of Spain, the philoſopher, put to death. LE range; Aral. | 
6& Lucan, the monks erde wo Il og Rowe. © . 3 | 
79 125 the elder, the Roman natural hiſtorian, Hollgads d | 
93 Joſ ephus, the jewiſh hiſtorian. - Fbifion. | | | . 
94 Epictetus, the Greek ſtoic philoſopher, fl. Mrs. Carter. | 
95. Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 3 Chant, | 
90 Statius, the Romah epic poet. Leuurs. 1 | 
73 | . 5 98 Lucius 14 
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== 1 * endes Goat. TA ws 
E Tacitus, L Roman gen 
OL 106 e Spain, the epigrammatic p 

Valerins Flache, t 
* the younger, - -biſtorical view we. E , 
E = 1 'of Greece, the 1 wag ryden, 
> 1 ee the Roman fatiric poet. | 
1 e the Egyptian geographer, mat zmaticia 
—_ mer, er 3 "4 
13 2 Juſtin, 8 f. Taurnbal, 2 
1 x Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſop her, fl. 3 


uſtin, of damaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian . after the a 
— ucian, the Roman — is fs pe Dryden, Fr 
193 Gaten, the Greek philoſopher and. phyſi 
— Diogenes Laertius, the Greek 8 
.,229 Dion Gaffius, of Omece, the "Roman hiſs 4. 
254 Opigen, a Chriſtian father of Alexandria. 
. 3 Longinus, the Gree ; oratop, put to death by A ing. Smith, 
| 238 and Hermogenes, Lawyers, fl. 
| 336 Aris, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the ſet of Ariane. TER 
342 Euſebius, the ecclefiaſtical hiſtorian wa e, Harmer. 
mianus en the igt fl. 
389 Ces Wee 1 biſhop of Cee. 


Marcus Aurelius Antouinus, Roman n and phulo her. 
Re Collier, Elphinſtone. ſe . of 
2 
205 Clemens Alexandrinus, fl 
213 Oppian, the poet. 
FHexodian, of Alexandria, the Roman 2 „ fl. Wo 
: T. Cyprian, of Carr ſuffered Martyrdom. py ar 
= Hierocles, the Greek writer, fl. | 
311 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 4 
1363 Dovatus, the Grammarian, fl. a 
l biſhop of Czfarea, OS 
_—_— Auſonius the poet 
. 397 Claudian, the Poet, 4. 


Fo, ©” Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan,, 
1 398 Heliodorus, the Greek writer, l. 
"= 405 John Stobcens, the collector of the i I» 


407 St. Chryſoſlome died, aged 76. 

415 Macrobius, the Roman ee 3 
43427 Zoſimus, the hiſtorian, "x6: 
4348 Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian, Clarke. 


: 24 Boetius, the Roman poet an alonic ſo her. Prefm 
4 2. — the grammarian 25 "Oy 7 n au en 
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'S Here the 10 — eis 1 Writers is gene Iy ſuppoſed to 3 ben n follgue! 
the dark sges in which the ignerance of the Barbarians baniſhed knowledge, taſte 
aud refinement. Ar Eher « Learning trivmyhed over her batbarous foes,” and the fe- 

viva) of letters was-ſoon followed by the invention of printing Since which period, fer 
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| Procoplus, of  Exlarea, the Roman hiſtorian, N 
"BY * ntius, the Latin be a . 
| the Site rio” Lis Hd ; en | 
| : 2 ads, the Gothic hitorinn; | gr 4 + OY 7, 
7G Agathias the-hiſtorian, fl. „ 
9 Gregory of Tours, the Father of French kitory. M 
5 Auguſtin the monk, fl. Ee: e 
61x Secundus the hiſtorian, Hi: 1 5 
617 John Philoponus, the-commentator on Ariſtotle, W 4 
639 Ifidorus Hiſpalenſis, fl. | 
632 Mahomet dies. ' e . 
641 G. Piſides, the Greek poet, * IS x . 
673 Callinicus, the mathematician, fl. 
735 _ 5 v5 of Northumberland; hiſtory of the $zxons Set Ge 
901 hiſtory, philoſophy, an 6 nook 
1259 e Paris, monk of St. Alban's 5 iſtory of Kagan 
1292 Roger Bacon, Somerſetſhire; natural philoſophy. 
1308 John Fordun, a prieſt of Merns-ſhire ; hiſtory of Scotland, 
* Geoffery Chaucer, London; the father f Engliſh Poetry. 
1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. NM 
1535 Sir Thomas More, London ; hiſtory; politics, dihiry. 4 
1552 ohn Leland, London ; lives and antiquities. © ct REST: 
1568 Roger Aicham, Yorkſhire; philology and polite: at 4 * 
1572 Reverend ſohn Knox, the Scotch reformer ; 1 r of the church 


Wwe 
* 


of Scotland. % 
I 82 9 n Dumbartonſhire ; hiſtory of Scotland, Phalms 
OI Dal =: 4 


1598 Edmund Spenſer, London; Fairy Queen, and other poems. 
1615 Beaumont and 1625 Fletcher ; ; $3 dramatic pieces. | 1 
1616 William Shakſpeare, Stratiord; 42 tragedies and comedies. B 
1022 John Napier, of Marcheſton, Scotland; diſcoverer of logarithms. 
1623 William Camden, London; antiquarian topography. 
1626 Lord jan . ones Bacon, London; Wurz phulotophy and literature 
in genera | 
1634 Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England. 
1638 Ben Jonſon, London; 53 dramatic pieces. 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk ; laws and antiquities. ._ 
1654 John Selden, Suſſex; antiquities and laws. 
1657 Dr. William Harvey, Kent; diſcovered the circulation th the blood, 
1667 Abraham Cowley, London ; miſcellaneous poetry. F 
1674 John Milton, London; Paradiſe Loſt,  Regained, and various other 
pieces In v erſe and proſe, x 
Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wiltſhire ; Hiſtory o of the Civil Wars in ; 
+. England... "> r 
1675 James Grego Aberdeen ; mathematics, oontetry, and optics. | 
1677 Reverend Pr. Haac Barrow; London ; natural Fe, mathe- 
matics, and ſermons. 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worceſierſhire; Hudibras, a barleſhye poem. 
1085 Thomas Otway, London; ; 10 tragedies aid eomedies, with other 
poems, 
1637 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, ſpeeches, letters, 1 
1688 Dr. Ralph N Somerſetlliire; Intellectual We We 
* 89 Dr. | 
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« Sydenham, Dorſetſhire ; ; Hiſtory of Phyſic, 
8 Nat tel Lee, London i 11 tragedies. ht 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; Apologꝝ for the aber. 
1691 by e Robert Boyle; Natural and Experimetal Philly, 
T 


TER lo 
| 8 5 Sir George - Mikenzie, Dundee ; Antiq uities and laws of Scotland. 


ohn Tiffotſon, archbiſhop of Ra, Halifax; 254 fermons, 
=” ir William 7 London; polities and polite literature. 


n. John Dryden, Mp Northamptonſhire ;. 27 ans and comedies, fafiric 


- #704 Locke,  Somerſetſhire ; philolophy V, government, an dtteolog, 
- 2705 ohn R ay, Ae botany, natural p Webber, and divi 


3 8 — Ns Ar uhar# Lon onderry ; 854 comedies. 


i 


I 25 1527 w Newton, 


1742 Dr. 


* Gi e 2 
. Thomas Shedlock, d. 


+ Coopers; earl of. Shakjeſbury; ;, , biography „ 
of Saliſbury, Hiſtory, en. 


718 las Row ſhire, ſeven edles ion of Li 
TT. dui 
wy. Reverend John Flamſtead. Detbyſhire, mathematics and 3 


W Kc. 


1 


x71 4 Buroet, Kinburgh, biſho 
Divinity, &c. 


Joſeph. Addiſon, Wiltſhire; Tatler, Sp pectator, Guardian. 
7. John Keil, Edinburgh; e and aſtronomy. 


172 am Prior, poem s and | politics, 3 
24. William Wllaſlon, dae ſhire; Religion of Nature ed. 


"A mathematics, geometry, aſtronomy, 


1 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norwich; mathematics, ſermons, 


2 


on the Evan 
* Richard Steele, Bablin; ; Taler, 8 


L 


te tor, Guardian, and four 


Congreve, StafforUſhire ; wre dramatic pieces. 


5 1 John Ga Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces, 


4734 Dr. John 1 Mearnsſhire ; medicine, coins, politics. 
pris Halley ;. natural philoſo hy, aſtronomy, navigation, 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkſhire ; claffical learning and criticiſm. 


Jo : 17 44 Alexander Pope, London; poems, letters, tranſlation, of Homer, 


Dean Swiſt, ublin ; poems, politics, and letters. 


4 46 Colin M'Laurin, lchire; algebra, view of Newton's philoſophy: | 
5 James Tbomſon, ede Seaſons, and other . 


dies. 


|... Reverend Dr. Tfaac Watts, Southampton; logie, philoſophy, pues | 


hymns, ſermons, &c. 
Pr. 'F rancis 8 Airſhire; e of nloral philoſophy. 
rs © Reverend Dr. Gbnyers Middleton, Yorkſhire ; Life of Cicero, &. 
| 1 7 45 Baxter, Old Aberdeen; metaphytfics and natural philoſophy, 
. 1 St. John, lord Bolingbroke, N 5 philoſophy, metaphylicy 
{tics. 
Alexander Monro, Edinburgh; ; 8 of the human body. 


Ir; Richard Me London; on poiſo ns, Plague, s Amgll-pox, meds 


2 5 tragedies and comedies, | | 
p of London ; 69 ſermons, & . 
3 Hong, A of W inchefler; 7 ſermons and contro 
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55 


"2 Dr extonot5o is TABLE LY 4 


785 Samuel Richardſon, London; Pamela, Clariſſa, Grandiſou © * > 
Reverend Dr. Job Leland; Lancaſhire; 3; Anſwer to Deiſtical i Welter 5 

7 1565 Reverend Dr. Edwggd Young ; Night Thoughts, 3 t „e. 

| Robert Simſon, Glaſgow ; conic ſeQions, Euclid, A oo 
1763 Reverend Lawrence, Sterne; 45, ſetmons, Sentimental > 


; Triſtram Shiandy. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnſhire; harmonics and op 
Ic | 1770 Reyerend Dr, Jortin; Life of Eraſmus, ekt Hiſtory, ani 
by, Sermons. 25 a 
7 Dr. M ark Akenſide, Neweafile upon "Tyne; poems. A. 
Dr. Tobie Smollet, Dumbartonſhire; Hiſtory of Eoghasd, novels, 


1771 Thomas Gray, Profeſſor of Modern Hiſtory, Cambrid poem 
Ys 17941 Thomas Gray, 0 ern Hi ; 8. 
uh Philip — Stanhope, Earl of Cheſterteld; letters — Poems. 
George Lord Lyttelton, Worceſterſhire; Hiſtory of Englaud. 
1774 Oliver = Golddinithr; bin e eſſays, and other pieces. 
Zachary Pearce, bi of. Rocheſter; Annotation on the FL 
Teſtament. 
1775 Dr. John Hawkeſworth; eſſays. 
1776 David Hume, Merſe; Hiſtory of England, and clliys. 
James Ferguſon, Aberdeenſhire ; aſtronomy. 5 
177% William Bowyer, a learned printer and antiguary; Conjeltanes on 
the New Teſtament, Origin o6Printing, and many other: valutthle 
| works... 
177% William Warburton, biſhop of Glouceſter ; | Divine” Legation of 
Moſes, and various other works. 
David Garrick; actor and writer of plays, prologues and epitognes,/ 
ſongs and poems... 
1780. Sir William Blackſtone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas; 
A — on the laws of England. 
James Harris; Hermes, Philological- Inquiries, and Philoſophical 
Arrangements. | 
10 Thomas. Newton, biſhop of Briſtol ; Diſcourſes on he Prophecizsy 


„ | and other works. 
er. Sir John Pringle ; phyſician and medical writer 5 
Dr. Solander; . => 
phy vo K: — prebendary of Wann. the Chronology 'of the 
bit | or 


* - 


Sir James Burrow ; Reports. — 
Henry Home, Lord Kaimes; Elements of Ceiticiſinsz Sleches of” — 
the Hiſtory of Man. 
4783 Dr. William Hunter, the celebrated anatemiſtg * 
Dr. Benj. Kennicott; Hebrew Bible; l G 


op 780 Daniel 1 ; Antic uary. 5 | 
J hk Dr. Jeremiah Mills Ae | MI 

8 Dr. Thomas Morell, editor of Hederick's + Lexicon; Ainſtrortirs | 3 
or Dictionary, and ſome Greek Tragedies. 


meds a Francklin ; Tranflation of . Sermons; In 

les. | 

Pr. John Chapman; Euſebius, &c. © | 

10 Dr. Samuel Johnſon; Lexicographer, Moral Writer, and Blogra- 

ont pher; Engliſh Dictionary, Rambler, Idler, Notes on Shakeſ- | 
Peare, Lives of * mo and other pieces, 

3 1785. William 


&. 


. 


ic Wine wiede oc 
88 Davies,” actor aud writer ; , 
Miſcellatitss”* „ ane 
"De. Andrew Goltee: 9 A — 
464 lonies-of St. Katherine's, 
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